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ms 7 ’ . . ° ye 
Toussaint TRUDEAU’s examination continued : Building Engi- 


A meers? Houses— 
By the Chairman :— Contract 32 A. 


14048. Are you prepared now with evidence concerning contract 
32 A ?—Yes. 


14049. What is the subject of the cortract ?—Building eight houses 
between Sunshine Creek and English River. 


14050. Have you the contract ?—Yes ; I produce it. (Exhibit No.161.) 


14051. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. NR pe 


14052. Have you acopy of the advertisement and any report upon the 
different tenders ?—Tenders were invited by handbills by the engineer 
in charge of that locality. This is areport by Mr. Marcus Smith on 
the whole subject. (Hxhibit No. 162.) 


14053. Some of the correspondence attached to the documents which 
you have just produced shows that it was not intended by the Depart- 
ment, in the first place, that this contract should be let entirely upon 
the responsibility of Mr. Hazlewood, the District Engineer : will you 
explain how it occurred ?—You will find in the report by Mr. Marcus Hazlewood haa 
Smith, dated 11th June,1877, that when on the spot he was informed by #warded contract 
Mr. Hazlewood that the letters requesting him to send the tenders, and letter telling him 
plans and specifications, having been written after the close of naviya- Perartmenn 
tion on the lakes, he did not receive any of them until after he had 
awarded the contract, which he did to the firm who sent him the lowest 


tender. 


14054. As I understand it, if that letter had been received in due 
course by him it would have cowntermanded in effect the previous 
communication from the Engineer-in-Chief: is that the correct under- 
standing ? If you will look at the letter from Mr. Fleming, of May 6th, 
it will remind you of the matter ; or do you understand that the letter 
from Mr, Fleming also required that the papers should be submitted 
to the head office before concluding the matter ?—Mr. Fleming’s letter 
does not say anything about referring the tenders to Ottawa. 


14055. Please read Mr. Fleming’s letter ?— 


‘‘SamugeL Haz:Ewoop, Esq., : 
‘* With regard to the erection of engineers’ houses onthe line of the Pacific Railway, os 
: 5 : Letter of Fleming 
the Department authorizes the erection of the structures required, under the contract on which Hazle- 
which the engineer in charge will make, taking care to have the agreementon the wood was author- 
most favourable terms possible to the Government, and to forward a copy of the con- ized to conclude 
tract in each case to the head office.”’ agreement. 


14056. Do you understand that it was upon that letter Mr. Hazle- 


wood proceeded to conclude the agreement ?—Yes. 
13* 
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Second instruc- 


14057. But, in the meantime, instructions of a different character 
had been forwarded to him, which instructions did not reach him before 


reach Hazlewood the contract was concluded : is that the nature of the matter ?—Yes. 


until contracts 


Smith advised 
that only tour 
houses be built. 


Stations where 
houses were put 


(4)_Port Savanne. 


$17,730 amount 


works to be let 
on the authority 
of Chief Engi- 


11058. There is no complaint that Mr. Hazlewood acted improperly 
or without due care ?—No; there is no complaint. | 

14059. Has there been any dissatisfaction with the substance of the 
agreement—I mean as to price paid or as to terms?—No, 

i4060. Has the contract been entirely fulfilled ?—No. 

14061. Why not ?—Mr. Marcus Smith, the acting Chief Engineer, 
advised that only four of the houses be finished, the four others were 
not built. 

14062. Has there been any claim on the part of the contractor 
because of the suspension of the work in that way ?’—No; everything 
is settled. 

14053. Was there any complaint against the character of the work 
as done on those which were finished ?—I have nothing before me to 
show that. I do not think there was. 


14064. Do you remember the names of the stations at which the 
buildings were put up ?—Buda. 

14065. Was that a log or a frame building ?—I cannot answer that 
without referring to the engineer's estimate. 

14066. What is the next station ?—Nordland. 

14067. What is the next ?—Linkoping. 

14068. What is the next ?—Port Savanne. 


14069. According to the terms of the contract, as I understand it, 
the whole prices of those station houses of frame, which is more 
expensive than log, with the platform added, would be about $11,000. 
In Mr. Fleming's report of 1880, under. the heading of ‘“ Amount paid ”’ 
appears a sum of $17,730 opposite this contract: what is the explana- 
tion ?—I must refer to the engineer’s estimate before I can give an 
explanation of this item. 


14070. Was it usual that contracts of this character should be made 
by the engineer directly or by the Secretary, or some one in the 
Department itself ?—1f the work had been more accessible it would have 
been made by the Department itself and not by the engineer. 


14971. I do not mean the resident engineer, I mean the Engineer-in- 
Chief, because [ see from this correspondence that the only direction 
to Mr. Hazlewood proceeded from Mr. Fleming ?—It was not usual for 
works to be given on letters from the Chief Engineer, but you will 
notice, in Mr. Fleming’s letter to Mr. Hazlewood, Mr. Fleming says: 
-“ The Department authorizes the erection.” 


14072. Have you any record of a communication to that effect from 
the Department to the engineer ?—I have not found any. 

14072. Will you please ascertain if there is such a document ?—Yes. 

14074. Was there at any time any question raised that this contract 


was not let to the lowest tenderer: no difficulty on this subject ?— 
Not that I am aware of. 


14075. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which 
you think proper to explain in your evidence ?—No. 


Al 
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Transportation 
of Hnils— 
14076. What is the next contract on which you are ready to give Fort william 
evidence? Have you the papers connected with the transportation of payt or Con- 
rails from Fort William to EKmerson of which you spoke yesterday tract No. 34. 


when explaining contract 34?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 16°.) 


14077. The beginning of this transaction appears to be a telegram, is 
that as you understand it ?— Yes. 


14078. Read it ?— 


i$ To Mr. Henry Burarry ; Braun’s telegram 
: ; : A to B 
‘¢ What price per ton will you charge for moving say 1,000 tons of rails from Fort SS MD esate 


William to Emerson.” porting 1,000 tons 
“RHR, BRAUN.” of steel rails. 


14079. What is the date ?—-It is dated 26th September, 1878. 


11080. What was the next communication on the subject ?—It was 
letter from Mr. Beatty to Mr. Braun. 


14081. Read it ?— 


‘In reply to your telegram of yesterday, I beg to say I will transport 1,000 tons of , ae 
rails, more or less, from Fort William to Emerson for $18 per Bibs ton. This rate tae siaeoan 
includes all charges for loading, unloading, piling, wharfage, harbour dues, storage ton. — 
and insurance. Thisrate may seem out of proportion to the price you are paying 
from Kingston, but if you will consider a special steamer will have to be sent to do 
this work, and that she will return light from Duluth to Fort William, and also that 
the usual rate cf freight to St. Boniface and Emerson are the same, you will readily 
see that it will not much more than cover expenses. 


(Signed) HABE ATTY.” 
The letter is dated 29th December, 1878. 
14082. This letter appears to be written at Ottawa ?—Yes; it is 
dated Ottawa. 


14033. In support of his proposition, -he points out that it will be 
necessary to send a special steamer for this work : had the Depart- 
ment such informatior on that subject as would enable them to consi- 
der whether or not a special steamer would be required ?—I find no 
record of that. 

14084. Do you mean record in writing ?—Yes. 

1485. Have you any record in your memory ?—I do not recollect. 


14086. Do you recollect anything of the other circumstances which 
he urges, such as the necessity of returning light from Duluth to Fort 
William, and that the freights to St. Boniface and Emerson were the 
same ? These are all circumstances which he seems to think that the 
Department would be aware of: do you remember anything on the 
subject, or whether it was discussed with you ?—Those points were 
probably discussed between the Minister and Mr. Fleming, but I was 
not present. 
14057. Then you do not state that as a fuct but as a probability ?— 
Yes, only. 
14088. In this transaction it appears that the distance over which Knows no reason 
the transportation took place was very much shorter than in contract ROL St Sh ti 
No. 34; in that contract the transportation was from Kingston to St, Beatty’s letter 


why the same 


Boniface; in this case it commenced at Fort William and ended at price should be 
‘ P s : +, paid from Fort 
Emerson : do you know any other reason, besides those mentioned in Wihiam to kmer- 


Mr. Beatty’s letter, why the same prices should be paid for this short son as was paid 
3 from Kingston to 


distance as for the long one ?—No. St. Boniface, 
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Fort William — 14089. This correspondence appears to have taken place between the 
to Emersone . 
Department and Mr. Henry Beatty on his own account, and not on 
account of any company: is that right?—It is signed Henry Beatty, 
simply. 
Does not know 14090. Do you know why it is described as part of contract No. 34, 
why contract 18 = hich was with the North-West Transportation Co.—I mean in the 


described as part ' 
of contract 34. printed report of 1879 ?—I do not. 


Contract made 14091. Can you say by what authority the agreement was finally 
pldaaae ts} wmade ?—By the authority of the Minister. 


14092. Do you know how the acceptance of the offer was communi- 
cated; in the two papers which you have read there is no evidence of 
that?—I see that the Department has written a letter to Mr, Beatty 
which I have not got. 1 shall produce it. 


14093. In contract 34 where the price is the same from Kingston to 
St. Boniface as that given in this agreement from Fort William to 
Emerson, was a similar labour performed in respect to the freight as in 
this case: I mean such things as loading, unloading, piling, and other 
items of that kind ?—Yes. ; 


£97 864 paid 14094. What was the total amount paid to Mr. Beatty for this work, 
Beatty. in round numbers ?—About $27,864. 


14095. Was there anything further in connection with this agreement 
with Mr, Beatty which you think requires explanation ?—No. 


14096. What is the next contract which we have not investigated, 
or can you go back to any of those which have been omitted ?—Yes; I 
can go back. 
Contract Xo.18. 14097. Can you take up the Red River Transportation Co.’s contract, 
No. 18 ?—Yes. 


14098. That was transportation for which, as I understand, the Depart” 
ment had two offers, one from Fuller & Milne and the other from N. W. 
Kittson: can you say what quantities were actually carried by the 
contractors—the Red River Transportation Co. ?—I produce a state- 
ment prepared by the engineers. (Exhibit No. 164) 


14099. This statement has been prepared for your information since 
you gave evidence on this subject ?—Yes. 


14100. I suppose the correctness of this statement is not within your 
own personal knowledge ?—No. 


15,822 tons of 2,000 14101. According to the information from the engineering branch of 
Ibs. toton moved. .,.,, D ' ; 
your Department, will you say how many tons altogether were moved 
under this contract ?—15,822 tons of 2,000 lbs. each. 


14102. From what point ?—From Duluth. 


‘aie ; cat 4 
14103. Was the whole quantity moved to one point or distributed at 
different points ?—It was distributed at different points. 
12,525 tons at St. 


Bonitace 2378 1410. Will you please name the respective points and quantities ?— 


tons atnine miles 12,525 tons at St. Boniface, 2,378 tons at Pritchard’s. 
north ef Winni- 


peg, 918 tons at 14105. Where is Pritchard’s ?—A bout nine'miles north of Winnipeg ; 
| and 918 tons at Selkirk, 


14106. Was all this quantity destined for Selkirk: was not the object 
of this contract to get all the rails if possible to Selkirk ?—The letters 


4 
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which form the contract state that the materials are to be taken from Comtract No. 18s 
Duluth to Winnipeg, or any point on the Red River between Pembina 
and Winnipeg. 

14107. At present I am not pointing my question to the substance of 9,000 short tons 
the contract, but to the object of the Department: was not that object }oqisd for Pents 
the removal of most of those rails as far north as the crossing of Red the rest would be 

River at Selkirk, if possible ?—I find that about 9,000 short tons would fat north as 
be required for the Pembina Branch, and the balance would be used on Selkirk. 


the main line. 


14108. When you say the Pembina Branch, do you mean the branch 

ph north and south of St. Boniface ?—In the estimate of 9,000 tons 
0. 

14109, Assuming for the present that it would be desirable to leave 
the whole of that 9,000 tons at St. Boniface, then the remainder of this 
quantity would be required as far north as Selkirk would it not ?—Yes. 

14110. Now, as to the quantity which was desired to be left at St. Fuller & Miine’s 
Boniface, will you please compare the offers of Fuller & Milne and the Of°" more fas 
otfer of Kittson, which latter was accepted, and say which was the $18,500 than that 
more favourable for the Government ?—The offer by Fuller & Milne is a 
the most favourable. 


14111. By what amount, as to particular quantity so required at St. 
Boniface ?—By about $13,500 American currency. 


14112. That advantage to the Government is based upon the 
assumption that Fuller offered to transport only the short ton at his 
price 7— Yes. 
14113. It would increase if his offer was to transport the long ton ? Advantage of 
e i Fuller & Milne’s 
— Yes. offer increased 


a Dear se 
14114. In his offer the first sentence alludes to the advertisement for fiat petore 

tenders to transport rails to Fort William or Duluth: do you know ¢arry the long 

whether that advertisement specified particularly that the ton alluded 


to was the long ton or the short ton ?—It did not specify. 


14115. Do you know whether the general custcm of the trade in 
this country would lead an outsider to understand that the moving of 
rails from Montreal inland would allude to the short ton or to the 
long ton ?—I do not. 


14116. Then, as to the balance of these rails mentioned in contract The object of cons 
18, which would be in round numbers about 7,000 tons, was the object (oe ees” 
of this transaction to get those rails to Selkirk if possible, as you under- 


stand it ?—Yes. 
14117, Did he get them to Selkirk ?—No. 


14118. Why not ?—I understood it was because of the low state of Reasonswhy they 
were not got 


the water over the St. Andrew’s Rapids. there. 
14119. And do you understand that that fact relieved Mr. Kittson of 
the necessity of taking them to Selkirk by his contract ?—Yes. Putlew & Atitne’s 


: . tender not quali- 
14120. Was Mr. Fuller’s tender on the same subject qualified by any fied by any condi- 
condition of that sort ?—It was not. Ua N ASE 


14121. Do you know any reason why Mr.Faller’s offer, being un- Knows no reason 
why Fuller & 


qualified by such a condition, was refused, while Mr. Kittson’s being yiiine’s offer was 
qualified, was accepted; the price as I understand it being the same for refused. 


TRUDEAU 
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6,000 tons of rails 
which should 
have been taken 
to Selkirk after- 
wards conveyed 
there by rail by 
Government. 


Necessity of 
transporting 
those rails 
hastened the 
building of the 
Pembina Branch 
North. 


$11,500 additional 
expense if Gov- 
ernment had not 
transported them 
by rail. 


Fleming esti- 
mates expense 
to be avoided at 
$30,000, 
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the whole distance to Selkirk, in your estimation, because you think 
they both relate to the short ton ?—No. 
14122. Have you the original offer of Mr. Fuller ?—Yes; I produce 

(Exhibit No. 165.) 

14123. Have you Mr. Kittson’s original offer ?—It is already pro- 
duced. 

14124. Of these rails which these contractors undertook to transport 
to Selkirk, I believe a quantity of 918 tons was delivered there: is that 
correct ?—Yes. 

14125, As to the balance of that quantity, and which would be some 
6,000 tons, were they finally transported to Selkirk by the Govern- 
ment ?— Yes. 


14126. By what means ?—By railway. 


it, 


14127. Was there any railway in existence at the time of this con- 
tract with the Red River Transportation Co, ?—No. 


14128. Had the necessity of transporting those rails afterwards from 
Winnipeg to Selkirk anything to do with the hastening of the building 
of this railway ?—In a measure. The particulars are given in a report 
of Mr. Fleming’s, dated 19th April, 1877. I produce it. 


14129. Does Mr. Fleming state an alternative method of getting 
those rails to Selkirk instead of hastening the building of the railwzy ? 
—Mr. Fleming says that he has an offer from Mr. Kittson to forward 
these rails for $2.13 per ton of 2,240 lbs., provided his offer be at once 
accepted, as the whole work will require to be done within the next 
five or six weeks. 


14130. Then what do you understand the additional expense would 
have been to the Government if they had transported them by some 
other means instead of hastening the building of the railway, and still 
assuming the quantity to be that which you mentioned, namely 17,000 
tons, less the 918 then at Selkirk ?—$11,500. 


14131. Was it to save that expense, as well as a larger expense if 
the quantities should be increased, that the bargain was made with Mr. 
Whitehead to complete this Pembina Branch without any tenders; do 
you remember that that bargain with him was made by a telegram 
from Mr. Braun, that he should get certain prices on one or two items, 
and all the rest according to contract 15 prices ?—This question was 


reported upon to Council on the 28th April, 1877, and I produce a copy 
of the Order-in-Council. 


14132. Upon looking at the report of Mr. Fleming, dated April 19th, 
1877, I find this language: “The cost of transporting these rails from 
Winnipeg to Selkirk, including the handling from the river’s edge to 
the side of the track, would probably be nearly $3 per ton, which 
would come to over $30,000,” and he proceeds to suggest that it would 
be wise to save that expenditure by immediately putting this branch 
under agreement for constriction ; that would involve the transport- 
ation of a larger quantity than you have named; and in the same 
report-he suggests the necessity of having about 11,000 tons at Selkirk 
and not 7,000 tons as we originally assumed to be the basis: would 
this immediate necessity have been avoided if Fuller’s offer had been 
accepted and carried out to transport those rails to Selkirk at $15 a 
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ton, American currency, as far as you can judge ?—Not necessarily if 
accepted. 


14133. I added “and carried cut?’’—If it had been carried out it 
would. 


14134, Had the probability of its not being carried out anything to 


do with your decision in not accepting it ?— I have already stated that [ 


was not present when the decision was arrived at. 
14135. You think not ?—No. 


14136. Please say whose writing is this on the back of Kittson’s 
otter: ‘‘ Agree with these people for 5,000 tons. April 30th, 1875?” 
—That is wy writing. 

14137. Don’t you think you decided to accept that offer ?—I think 
that these letters were simply confirming an agreement, probably 
arrived at in an interview between the Minister and Mr, Hill, referred 
to in these letters. 


14138. From this memorandum when do you understand that there 
was a decision by either the Minister or his Deputy to make a contract 
with Kittson ?—On the 50th April, 1875. 


14139. Can you explain then the necessity of getting the report of 
May 5th, 1875, from the Engineer-in-Chief, upon the rejected offer of 
Fuller & Milne ?—It is probable that in April, 1875, the intention of the 
Minister was that Kittson should carry 5,000 tons of rails. The season 
was very far advanced. He was aware that rails could only be passed 
over the rapids during high water, and he probably thought that 
Kittson was the proprietor of the only boats upon the river, and it is 
very probable that he decided to offer these people 5,000 tons, or to 
agree with these people for 5,000 tons, and then it is also probable that 
Mr. Fleming’s letter meant—— 


14140. Of May 5th, you mean ?—Yes, of May 5th ; meant that Fuller & 
Milne’s offer should be considered in connection with the further carriage 
of rails beyond the 5,000 tons. 


14141. Do you know why it was that Fuller & Milne had not the 
opportunity of carrying the first 5,000 tons ?—I do not. 


14142. Don’t you understand that the offer was made before Kittson’s, 
although reported upon formally by Mr. Fleming afterwards: look at 
the dates of the two and expiain it ?—Mr. Kittson’s letter, in which he 
alludes to an interview between Mr. Hill and the Minister during a 
recent visit at Ottawa, is dated St. Paul, April 2ist. [conclude from that 
that the interview between Mr. Hill and the Minister must have been a 
week or ten days before the 21st of April. Now, Mr. Fuller’s letter is 
dated Hamilton, April 16th, and it was received in the Department on 
the 19th, so that it is most probable that the arrangement was arrived 
at before the receipt of Fuller & Milne’s letter. 


14143. Do you mean in some conversation between Mr. Hill and the 
Minister ?—Yes; I gather that from the letters. 


14144. And do youthink that in some interview of that kind an 
arrangement was made by which the Department should afterwards be 
precluded from accepting the best formal offer made in writing to 
them : is that what you mean to convey ?—I only know what is con- 
tained in the letters. 
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Fileming’s writ- 
ten report did not 
affect the decision 
to accept Kitt- 
son’s offer. 
Report 5th May, 
decision 30th 
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made Fuller & 
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ourable offer had 
arrived. 


Amount of loss as 
against Fuller & 
Milne’s ofter 
$15,000. 
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14145. I thought you were suggesting something that was not con- 
tained in the letters; that an arrangement had been made a certain time 
beforehand and which would be binding on the Department ?—I shall 
read Mr. Kittson’s letter, dated St. Paul, April 21st: 

‘To the Hon. ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 
‘¢ Minister of Public Works, Ottawa. : : ; Se 
‘‘Sir,—In accordance with your wish expressed to our Mr. Hill during his recent visit 
to Ottawa, I now desire to put in writing the offer made by him to transport railway 
iron, chairs and spikes from Duluth toa point in Manitoba. With reference to the 
improvements in the rapids, mentioned in my offer, I beg leave to state that from infor- 
mation I have received I am of the opinion that it could be improved at a very small 


cost to the Government. 
tN. W, KIL POON 


14146. Do you mean that because the Minister had expressed a wish 
to Mr. Hill that he shouid make an offer, that that should preclude the 
Minister or the Department from accepting the offer that was best to 
the Government when they should both arrive ?--I do not mean to say 
that. 


14147, Then can you say after they both arrived, and after you had 
accepted the higher offer, what the necessity was to ask Mr. Fleming 
to report upon the rejected offer, on the 5th of May ?—The reference to 
Mr. Fleming was made on the 28rd of April. 


14148. Then his report did not inany way affect the decision as to 
the acceptance of the Kittson offer, because his report was made on the 
5th of May, your recorded decision is on the 30th of April ?—His written 
report did not. I have no knowledge how far he may have made a 
verbal report. 


14149. Is there any doubt about this: that on the 30th April, when 
you recorded the decision to accept the Kittson offer, that you had 
already received the Fuller offer as well as the Kittson offer ?—No. 


14150. Upon these two items of transportation—first of all the quan- 
tity of 9,000 tons to Winnipeg or St. Boniface, and afterwards the 
balance of the quantity to Selkirk—what do you make the aggregate 
of the loss: you have given them separately, I think, please take the 
aggregate; I mean as against the offer of Fuller & Milne as interpreted 
by the Department as to the long ton or the short ton, stating the 
amounts in American currency if you like ?—It is about $15,000. 


14151. That is without taking into account the damage or cost—if 
there was any—occasioned by hastening the North Pembina Branch for 
the purpose of transporting the rest, is it not? —Yes; if there was any. 


14152. Do you know whether, in this transaction with Kittson, the 
Government assumed the outlay connected with bonding the rails, or 
any duties payable because of their passing through American terri- 
tory ?—There were no duties; but bonding charges were assumed by 
the Government. 


14153. Do you know whether those charges were any more than 
would have been assumed if you had accepted the Fuller offer ?—1 
do not. 


14154. Then the consideration of that item, in your opinion, did not © 
weigh in deciding which of those tenders to accept ?--No. 


14155. Is there anything further about this contract which you 
would like to explain in your evidence, which I have omitted ?—I do 
not know of anything just now. 
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ToussAINT TRUDEAU’s examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 
14156. You were to furnish us with some papers mentioned in your 


previous evidence: have you any of them ready now to put in ?—Yes. 


14157. Have you a copy of contract 42 with Fraser and others, and 
the substitution of new contractors ?—Yes ; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 
166.) 

14158. Have you acopy of contract 26, with James Isbester ?-—Yes ; 
I produce it. (Exhibit No. 167.) 


teeter 


Rurvus STEPHENSON, called and sworn: 
By the Chairman :— 


14159. Whore do you live ?—In Chatham, Ontario. 


14160. Are you a Member of the House of Commons of Canada ?—I 
am. 


14161. Have you been personally interested in any of the transac- 
tions connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Not in the 
slightest degree. 


14162, Were you upon the Committee of Public Accounts at the time 
that Mr. Whitehead’s contract was investigated ?—TI was. 


14163. Do you remember about the period ?—It was last Session, I 
think—some time in 1879. 


14164. You mean the Session before last ?—It was up both Sessions, in 
1879 and 1880. : 


14165. I wish to speak at present of the session of 1879 ?—Yes. 


14166. Are you aware of any advantage being offered to any one on 
that Committee for the purpose of dealing with the subjects before 
them in a way different from what they would otherwise deal with 
them ?—I am not; nor have I ever been approached, directly or indi- 
rectly; by Mr. Whitehead or any of the other contractors on the line. 


14167. Are you aware that any person received any benefit upon the 
understanding that they would be able to influence the Committee, or 
any of them ?—I am not. 


14168. Are you aware of any person receiving any benefit, or payment, 
. or promise from any contracter, or any one interested in any contract, 
upon the understanding that influence would be used with any Member 
of Parliament ?—I am not. 


14169. Are you aware that Mr. Mackintosh received any money 
upon any such understanding from any contractor ?—I am not. 


14170. Are you aware that he led any Member of Parliament to 
think that he had done so, and that it would be a favour to him to deal 
with this matter differently from the manner in which it would be 
otherwise dealt with ?—I am not. 
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Aware of no 
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tained any 
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Engine House 
at Selkirk— 
Contract No, 40. 


14171. Have you ever had any conversation with Mr. Whitehead 
upon the subject, while the matter was before the Committee ?—I never 
had any conversation with him about contracts in my life. 


14172. Had you any conversation with any one on his behalf ?—With 
no one. 


14173. Did you lead any Member of Parliament, or any: one of that 
Committee, to understand that it would be to the advantage of Parlia- 
ment, or any one else, if they dealt with the matter favourably to Mr. 
Whitehead ?—I never did. 


14174. Do these answers apply to last Session as well as to the former 
one ?—Yes. | 


14175. Are you aware of any arrangements by which any one in any 
of the Departments obtained any advantage in consequence of favours 
granted to Whitehead or to any other contractor ?—I am not. 


14176. Do you know whether any other Member of Parliament, on 
the Public Accounts Committee or otherwise, has been led to under- 
stand that such an advantage would be gained by favouring Mr. White- 
head or any other contractor ?—I am not aware of anything of the 
kind. 


14177. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway which you think it proper to give by way of evidence, either 
in explanation of what you have already said or otherwise ?—There is 
not. 


14178. Have you anything further to add on the subject ?—Nothing. 


Toussaint TRUDEAU’s examination continued: 

By the Chairman :— 
_ 14179. Have you a copy of contract No. 19, with Mr. Moses 
Chevrette ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 168.) 


14180. Have you a copy of contract No. 59?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 169). | 
__ 14181. Have you a copy of contract No. 21, with Patrick Kenny ?— 
Yes ; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 170.) 

_ 14182. Have you a copy of contract No. 48, with John Ryan ?—Yes ; 
I produce it. (Exhibit No. 171.) 

14183. Have you a copy of the agreement between John Shields and 
Alexander Shields respecting his interest in contract No, 42 ?—Yexs; I 
produce it. (Hxhibit No. 172.) 

14184. Have you a copy of contract No. 20 ?—Yes ; I produce it. 
(Hahibit No. 173.) 


14185. Have you now any papers connected with contract No. 40, so 
as to proceed with the evidence upon the subject ?—Yes. 


14186. What is the subject of the contract ?—The construction of 
the engine house at Selkirk. 
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Engine House 
at Selkirk— 


14187. Have you the contract or a copy of it ?—Yes ; I produce it, Comtract No. 40. 
(Exhibit No. 174.) 
14188. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes. Let by public 
competition, 
14189. Have you a copy of the advertisement or any report upon 
the tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 175.) : 


14190. I see a change in writing on the printed copy of the adver- 
tisement, from 23th of F June, 1878, to the 13th of July, 1878, apparently: 
do you know how it was mentioned in the one published ?—According 
to the writing it was published. 


14191. You mean on the 13th of July tenders were received ?—Yes. iat we 


14192. From this report it appears that Gouin & O’Meara are the Gouin & 0’Meara 
iowest tenderers ?— Yes. Le ena eas 

14193. Was the contract let upon the basis of that tender ?—Yes ; Murphy & Upper 
the only difference being that the name of U’Meara was left out and se vaanael is) AEE 
Murphy & Upper was substituted. 


14194. But the basis as to price was the same?—Yes; it was the 
same. 


14195. I see that the main item in the contract is a lump sum for 
the whole work $30,500, and apparently there are some other items 
upon which extras may be charged for which prices are given: do 
you know whether extras were charged ?—To answer that question I 
shall have to refer to the final estimate prepared by the engineer. 


14196. Do you know whether the work has been finished and taken Work finished. 
off the contractors’ hands ?7—Yes; it has been taken off their hands, 


14197. Do you know whether there has been any dispute upon the 


subject between the Department and contractors ?—There has been no 


dispute. 


14198, Has the work performed been satisfactory, as far as you 
know ?— Yes. 


14199. Has there been any complaints upon the part of any of the 
tenderers who did not receive the contract ?— Not that I am aware of. 


14200. You are not able to state at present the total amount paid on 
this work ‘—Not at present. 

14201. Do you know by what authority this work was undertaken : Work under- 
was it an Order-in-Council or an order of the Minister? —By Order-in- [apn upc: 
Council. ib produce it. (Exhibit No. aot) Order in-Council. 


14202. Is there any other matter connected with this contract 
which you wish to explain in your evidence ?—No. 


14203. Have you any of the papers now connected with contract 39 
so as to proceed with some evidence ?—Yes. 


* 14204. What is the subject of that contract ?—It was the transport- Tramsportation 
of Kails, B.C.— 


ation of rails from Esquimalt and Nanaimo to Yale, British Columbia. contract No. 39. 


14205. Was the work let by public competition ?— Yes. ECR arte ee 


14206. What is the first direction from the Department upon the Braun telegraphs 
subject which you can find?—It is a telegram from the Secretary to torent navsntiga 


for tenders for 
Mr. Robson, of Victoria, to advertise for tenders for the removal of Se creat 5 


steel rails to Yale. railsto Yale. 
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June 12th, 1878. 


Order-in-Council 
1éth July, 1878. 


Letter from 
Robson June 19th, 
1878, suggesting 
that the time for 
delivery of rails 
should be extend- 
ed as likely to 
result in lower 
Oferse 


Work stopped on 
the 3lst October. 


Rails not requir- 
ed at Yale so 
early. 


Contract restored 
to contractor : 
Irving. 


14207: At what date is that direction ?—On the 12th June, 1878. 


14208. Do you know the authority to Mr. Braun for this step ?—I 
find no record of that. 


14209. Do vou know whether it had been settled by the Department 
at that time that the rails would be required at or near Yale ?—It was 
then pretty well understood in the Department that the Burrard Inlet 
would be recommended favourably to Council. 


14210. Was an Order-in-Council on that subject passed then or near 
that time ?—A report to Council was made on the 11th July and an 
Order was passed on the 13th July, 1878, which I produce. (Hxhibit 
No, 177.) 


14211. Have you a copy of the advertisement for this work, or any 
report upon the tenders?—A copy of the advertisement will be found 
at page 6 of Return 43 F, to an Order ofthe House of Commons, dated 
20th February, 1879. 


14212. The same Return contains a report by Mr. Robson upon the 
result of these tenders: do you know of any other report besides that 
which appears here ?—There are no other reports from Mr. Robson 
besides this contained in the printed documents. 


14213. Inthis Return appears a letter from Mr. Robson dated 19th of 
June, 1878, suggesting that if the time for the delivery of rails should be 
extended beyond the Ist of November, which was the day advertised, it. 
would probably result in lower offers for transportation, because the 
existing facilities were limited, and he named the latter part of the 
following summer as the end of the time during which the transporta- 
tion might take place: do you know whether that matter was 
considered by the Department and any decision arrived at ?—I find no 
record of it. 


14214. Do you remember whether there was any understanding 
between the officers of the Department that it was necessary to have 
the rails at the point indicated as early as November, the time adver- 
tised, or was it an open question ?—I do not remember. 


14215. Was the contract fulfilled ? —No. 


14216. I see that the work was stopped at the time named in the 
contract, the day before the Ist of November: do you remember 
whether it was because the time was up, or because it became apparent 
that the rails were not all wanted at Yale so early ?—The words of the 
Secretary in his instructions to Mr. Robson to stop are these: “ Notify 
John Irving to stop moving rails, and other railway materia!s, from 
Vancouver Island, Longley, or other poiats, after the 31st instant, 
when the contract expires.” 


_ 14217. I noticed these words, but I did not think they conveyed the 
information which I have asked for?—About this time it was not 
thought that the rails would be required at Yale so early. 


14218. Is there any claim made against the Government by the 
contractor in consequence of this stoppage of the works ?—Yes. 


14219, Has the claim been settled ?—The claim has been settled by 
the restoring of the contract to Mr. Irving. 


14220. And no amount has been directly paid by the Government 
which would involve a loss by the stoppage ?—No. 
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14221. Can you give me the quantity of rails which were moved Contract No. 39, 
before the stoppage of the work in round numbers ?—About 3,500 
tons. 


14222. Was this part of the quantity which had been conveyed there 
by Anderson, Anderson & Co.?—Yes. 


15223. Do you know whether any other quantity had been conveyed 
at that time, except by Anderson, Anderson & Co.?—There had been 
none. 


14224, Do you know whether this transportation was paid for by the Work paid for by 
short ton or the long ton ?—By the short ton. short ton. 


14225. Do you know whether all the tenders were based upon the 
long ton, or was it an open question to be settled afterwards by 
negotiation ?—1 have not got the original tenders. 


14226. Have you had them in your Department ?—No; they were 
retained in British Columbia. 


14227. Have you a copy of the agreement with Irving ?—Yes; I 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 178). 


14228 Attached to the written part of this document I rotice two 
printed papers, one headed specifications and the other appearing to be 
a blank printed contract which is afterwards filled up, concerning this 
transaction, and in this last mentioned blank the words ‘“ per ton of 
2,000 lbs.” are inserted originally and printed, does that help you to 
say whether the tenders were all based upon that item at that weight ? 
—I cannot say, for, as I have already stated, I have not the original 
tender. 


14229. Do you know whether these printed forms were made in 
British Columbia or Ontario ?—My impression is that they were made 
at British Columbia. 

14230. Do you know whether they were made upon any drafts 
furnished from your Department ?—I do not think they were. 


14231. Do you remember whether the subject of the weight of the Nothing to show 
ton was considered in any way before instructions were given to Robson Pee aa hie boss 
to procure tenders, or was it left entirely to him to ask for tenders upon ton was consider- 
such conditions as he thought proper, as far as that weight is concerned ? °* ° "°% 
—There is nothing onthe subject contained in the instructions to Robson 
by the Secretary of the Department, and I have no further knowledge 


on the subject. 


14232. Was there anything further about this contract which you 
think requires explanation ?—-No. 


14233. What is the next contract which we have not investigated ? Railway 
—Contract 5°, it is for the supply of railway spikes; the contract is oSPiKeS A, xo 
with Miller Bros. & Mitchell, it is dated 4th September, 1879. ee im ahha 


14234, Was it let by public competition ?— Yes. ee Tee 1O22U 
competition. 


14235. Have you a copy of the advertisement and any report upon 
the tenders?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 179.) 


22 Pity rae Contract based on 
14236. Was the contract made upon the lowest tender ?— Yes. ioecetl tontien 


14237. The advertisement names no place for the delivery ; how was 
that arranged: was it mentioned in the specifications furnished to 
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€ontract No, Sle 
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were of Canadian 
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tenderers ?—It was mentioned in the ferm of tender supplied to 
tenderers. 


14238. The tenders call for the supply of bolts and nuts as well as 
for railway spikes, and in the tenders different prices were named for 
those different articles: wus the contract with one person for the 
whole or with different persons for portions, according to the lowest 
prices of each ?—The spikes were given to one firm and the bolts and 
nuts to another. 


1.239. In each instance to the lowest tender ?— Yes, 


14240. Have you the original tender of the successful parties for the 
spikes ?— Yes; IL produce it. (Exhibit No. 180.) 

14241. Were these spikes submitted to any test as to their sufficiency 
before being accepted ?—Yes. 

14242. By whom ?—By Mr. Touby. 

14243. Has the contract fur the delivery of the spikes been fulfilled ? 
—Yes. 

14244, Satisfactorily ?—Yes. 

14245. Has there been any dispute upon the subject ?—No. 


11246. Is there anything further connected with this spike contract 
which you wish to explain ?—No. 


14247. Is the next contract also based upon this advertisement ?— 
Yes, it is; contract No. 51is for the supply of fish-plates, bolts, and nuts. 
The contract was entered into with the Dominion Bolt Co. and 
is dated the 8th September, 1879. 


14248. Is this matter also embraced in the report which you have 
produced ?—Yes. 


14249. Is this contract with the parties who made the lowest tender 
for bolts ?—\es. 


14250. Have you the tender which was successful ?—Yes ; I produce 
it. (xhibit No. 181.) 


14251. Were these articles submitted to any examination by Mr. 
Touby, or any one else on the part of the Government ?—Yes, they 
were by Mr. Touby. 


14252. And the result was satisfactory ?—Yes. 
14253, Has this contract 51 been completed ?—Yes. 
14254. Has there been any dispute upon the subject ?—No. 


14255. Were the articles of Dominion manufacture or English ?— 
They were of Canadian manufacture. | 


14256, Have you the agreement itself of contract No.51?—I produce 
it. (Exhibit No. 182.) 


14257. Have you the original contract No. 50?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 183.) 


14258. Is thore anything else in connection with either of these 
contracts which you wish to explain ?—No. 
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Tendering— 
Vontract No, Loe 
A. P. MACDONALD, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 


14259. Where do you live ?—[ live now in Toronto. 


14260. What is your occupation ?—My occupation has been a cor- In business as 
tractor contractor for 
he 3 forty years. 


14261. For what period have you been so occupied ?—About forty 
years. 

14262, Have you had any connection with any of the transactions of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, either as tenderer or contractor ?—I have 
tendered for pretty much all the work that has been advertised, that 
tenders have been received for, except one piece I believe. 


14263, Do you remember which was the first work in which either fendered for 
your tender was accepted, or you thought it ought to have been Seon). 
accepted ?—On section 15. 


14264. Were you offered the work on this contract in accordance October, 1876, 
with your tender ?—Well, the work in May, 1876, they received tenders {fon}? given 
on. I was entitled, I think, to the work at that time; but they did not and witness. 
come to my tender. The Commissioner or Minister thought best to 
advertise again. That was in May, 1876, I think. In October, 1&%6, 
the work was advertised for again, and section 15 was declared to 
Robert Kane, of Montreal, and myself~-sections 15 and 14. 


14265. Do you mean that the contract was awarded to you for those 
two sections ?—Yes, for those two sections. The advertisement stated 
for the tieing, track-laying, and ballasting of section 14, and section 15 
as well, and the completion of grading of section 15. 
14266. Was that the second time tenders were asked for, or the third Pe ee Oe 
time ?—That was the third time. eeRecl Gite 
14267. Then upon the last occasion of tenders being invited, the con- 
tract was awarded to you and Mr. Kane ?—Yes. 


14268. And you did not take the contract, did you ?—Well, we were Reasons why he 
anxious to take the contract, and anxious to go into contract for it ; Ud pot take con- 
but there was obstacles thrown in the way, because the time was 
extended to thecontractcrs for 14—for the completion of section 14. In 
our caleulations— We made calculations that section 14 could be made minister refused 
available to complete, at least, two-thirds of section 15—to bring men, One a ate ior 
labour, and supplies, &c., into the work—-and in our letter to the Minister traci 14 before the 
we asked that a date should be put to the completion of contract 14 {£012 °°" 


b-fore we would sign the contract for 15, and that he refused to do, 


14269. Had that condition been mentioned in the advertisement for 
tenders, or in the particulars given to tenderers ?—Yes; the advertise- 
ment for tenders led us all to believe that section 14 would be complet- 
ed according to the contract that was made with the contractors at 


' first, but the time between the letting and going into contract was 


extended. 


14270. Will you look at this advertisement (Hxhibit No. 45) dated 
August Ist, 1876, and say if that is the advertisement on which you 
made the tender on the last occasion ?—Yes, thatis the one; that is the 
very identical one, Sir. 

ok 
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Fleming gave 
tenderer to un- 
derstand that 
contract |4 would 
be complete with- 
in a given time. 


Extension of time 
in regard to con- 
tract 14 appeared 
to be kept in the 
dark. 


On witness’s im- 
pression that sec- 
110n 14 would be 
made available 
to construct the 
greater portion 
of section 15, the 
Government re- 
fused to act. 


Refused to enter 
into contract for 
section 15 unlessa 
date was fixed on 
which Sifton, 
Ward & Co. would 
have completed 
section 14, 


14271. This states that for plans, specifications, approximate quanti- 
ties, forms of tenders, and other information, application is to be made | 
to the office of the Engineer-in-Chief ; was it upon any of these items of 
information that you were led to believe that contract 14. would be fin- 
ished within a particular time: there is nothing in the advertisement 
about it ?—No, the advertisement does not state the time ; but the engin- 
eers—that is, Mr. Fleming, in his Department—gave us to understand 
that the work would be completed with that year’s extension. 


14272. Do you mean that that was some verbal statement ?—Yes, in 
conversation. That is all the information given me in the Department, 


14273. It was not contained in any of thedocuments issued by the 
Department ?—No, I did not see it in any document issued by the 
Department; but it took me some time to find out that the time for the 
completion of section 14-was extended, It appeared to be kept in the 
dark that the time for the completion of section 14 was extended. 


14274. Do you mean that you made application to any one connected 
with the Department to ascertain that information, and was refused 
that information ?—I made an application to see Mr. Mackenzie, but 
Mr. Mackenzie would not receive me; he sent word out that I should 
see Mr. Trudeau. When I saw Mr. Trudeau I put that question to 
him, in regard to the completion of section 14. Mr. Trudeau retired and 
went back to Mr. Mackenzie’s office, and came out and said that they 
would not submit to any date being put to the completion of section 14. 


14275. l{ad you been led to believe, at any time before that, that the 
Government would put such a condition as that in the contract ?— 
Why, certainly. Whoever would sign a contract without the condi- 
tions of the date of finishing section 14, when he made his calculations 
on 14, because the advertisement itself leads a man to believe that — 
you are going to get possession of 14, as well as 15, to do the work. 


14276. What portion of the advertisement ?—The whole advertise- 
ment itself leads you to understand that that work is to be carried on 
simultaneously. The tone of the whole advertisement is that you are 
to finish 14 and 15, and the work to be carried on at the same time. 


14277. There is nothing, as I understand you, in the form of specifi- 
cations or conditions of contracts which were to be furnished to tender- 
ers on this subject ?—No, I do not think there is. I would not be posi- 
tive of it; but [ think that I looked very closely into the matter, because 
Ilooked upon it, as I stated to you, that-I thought section 14 could be 
made available to complete two-thirds of section 15. 


14278. You found afterwads that that was not the intention of the 
Department ?—I do not know whether that was the intention or not, 
but I found out that they would not do it. 


eat That they would not agree to it ?—That they would not agree 
to do it. 


(14280. Then you exercised your option not to enter into the contract 
without that agreement ?—I declined to enter into a contract without. 
cae was a date put to the completion of section 14 by Sifton, Ward 

0. : 


14281. That was the sole reason for your tender not obtaining the 
contract, so tar as you know ?—That is as far as I know, excepting, as. 
I believe, there was a strong inclination that I would not get any work, 
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There were obstacles thrown in my way not to get any work—not 
that work alone, but others. 


14282. What others ?—Well, I tried to get hold of the Pembina 
Branch through another gentleman, but I could not get it. I have not 
been successful during a certain time. 


14283. Do you mean you have not been successful in making the 
lowest tender ?—I think I have made several lower tenders, if they had 
only come to the light of day. 


14284. Do you mean that any of your tenders have been withheld ?— 
No; I think some of my tenders have been overlooked, not so much on 
this work as on the Welland Canal. 


14285. We are only enquiring into the Pacific Railway matters ? — 
Yes, 


14286. I understand the substance of this evidence about section 15 
to be this: that because the Government would not insert a condition 
in the contract, beyond what had been mentioned in the specifications 
and advertisement, you declined to fulfil the tender, is that correct ?— 
Well, I think the advertisement carried out my view in that: that 
section 14 was to be made available to finish section 15. If it was not, 
why was the completion of section 14 added to section 15? There must 
have been some object in it to combine them both together. 


14287. Assuming that it was necessary to lay the track on 14 before 
finishing 15, do you mean to say that any particular time was specified 
during which, or at which, 14 should be finished ?—No; there was no 
particular time specified. 


14288. Then is it not the mention of the particular time which was 
the stumbling block in your case ?—Yes; that was the main point, no 
doubt, because I did not want to bind myself to finish section 15 before 
section 14 would be done. But my own opinion is, provided I would 
agree to sign the contract without that date, I don’t think I would get it. 


14289. You did not try ?—No, I did not try to sign the contract ; 
but my partner was anxious to sign the contract without that point 
being put in, and I would not submit to it knowing the position I would 
occupy. 

14290. Then you never put the Government to the test ?—No, not I. 

14291, Did Mr. Kane ?—I do not know. 


14292. Then what you have said is only surmise ?—It is by the looks, 
feelings, talk and conversation, and the way I was treated at the time. 


14293. You did not put it to the test by offering to do so, either you 
or Mr. Kane ?—No; I did not. Ido not know what Mr. Kane did. 


14294, I understand that you mean, by your evidence so far, to say 
that it was necessary for any contractor, in order to finish 15 to be able 
to go over the rails on 14, and it was ther: fore necessary that the time 


: for finishing 14 should be limited, and because they did not limit it there- 


fore you would not execute the contract ?—No; I do not understand it 
that way. 


14295. Please explain it ?—I explain it that I considered that, in my 
place, I was entitled to being put into section 14 for the completion, 


because it is given in as a combined work, as one piece of work, and if I 
24% 
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was detained and delayed for the want of 14 I could not finish 15 atas 
earlier a date. Other contractors might think that section 14 was not 
necessary for them to do it; but in my position [ looked upon it, and 
for the benefit of the country and of the Government, that section 14 
should be completed at an early date, so that the cost of section 15 
would be less. . 


What witness 14296. I understand from the documents published that you wished 
gaveGovernment the Government to insert a condition to this effect: either that 1i should 
~ "be finished in a limited time, or that you should be paid damages which 
might occur because of its not being finished if an extra expense was 
involved in completing the work on 15 ?--No; what I gave the Govern- 
ment to understand at the time was this: that I was willing to submit 
to the one year exten:ion that they would give to the contractors on 
14, They gave them one year’s extension over their original contract. 
I was willing to submit to that and take one year, provided the 
Government would say that if it was not done at the end of the extended 
{ime that they should pay me for the trouble I should have in getting 
men and material to the work; but if it was completed at that time 
there was no charge and I asked no favours. 


Witness’s pro- 14297. The effect of your proposition was that the Government 


position in effect, should undertake that 14 should be finished by a particular time or 


should under- — pay you damages, was it not ?--Pay ; not damages. 
take that con- = 
tract 14 should 


ive finished by a 14298. Well, expenses, which would be damages to them ?—-Yes; pay 
poy Oapensee - expenses of men, tools and materials for the work. 

‘consequent on 

delay after the 14299. That would be damages to the Government would it not ?— 
time specified. 5 


"es. 


14300. And they declined to enter into that arrangement ?—Yes; I 
asked them to put a date to it defining the date for the completion of 
it, but they declined to do that. . 


Hearsay. 14301. Is there anything else connected with the letting of the 
contract on section 15 which you can explain, or upon which you haye 
knowledge ?—Only from hearsay ; I know nothing particularly about 
it only from hearsay. 


11302. Was it from the persons who got the contract ?--It was from 
the parties who sold out the contract. 


14803. Do you mean Sutton & Thompson ?— No; from Mr, Chariton. 


Charlton got two 14304. Was what he said in connection with this matter ?—It was: 
£90,000 for him, - Stating what proposition he had made, and what he had done, how he 


but failed to put o j vor > 2 j 
put failed topat , got men in New York to come up here and put up $20,000 for him to 


seeurity. go into contracting, and so on, He got two gentlemen from New York 
that I knew very well. They came over here to put up $20,000 in 
security, and Charlton was to put up the rest in land, and soon; buthe 
failed to do so. . 


Bh eieas tae 14305. Do you mean that Charlton told you these matters you are 
Donald in Mon- escribing ?—Yes. 

‘treal, and made 4 ; 
‘him a proposi- 14.06. Well ?—Then Senator McDonald came on//l met him in 


ooitless of thevaxt Montreal and made him a proposition, and he said he went up with him 


rangement made as far as Prescott; there they met Mr. Whitehead and consummated 
at Prescott with i 


Charlton. the arrangement. 
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14307. Mr. Whitebead has said that upon that occasion Charlton got Charlton did not 
$20,000, and that Sutton, or Sutton & Thompson, then or about that {ol yitness how 


time, got $10,000 for withdrawing from their tenders: was it to the Soh DOH WBae 
same effect that Chariton informed you ?—He did not tell me how not inconsistent 
much he got—how much money be had received. with Whitehead’s 
$20,0:0 had be 
2 3 . 7 37.4 ; 0-0 had been 
14508. Is what I have mentioned at all inconsistent with what givoitoChariton. 


Charlton has said ?—Yes, Thompson told me himself; or—not Thompson 


—Sutton told me himself —— 


14309. [ am asking you whether it is inconsistent with what I have 
described ?—No; itis not inconsistent with what Whitehead has said. 


14310. Is there any other matter connected with this contract of 
which you have knowledge ?—No; there is nothing except what has 
been conversation among outsiders, and that does not amount to any- 
thing. 

14311. That would not be material. If it is a statement by any pemn. Branch. 
person, who himself had any part in the transaction, we will hear it, Tendertng— 
What is the next matter connected with the Pacific Railway in which Contact No-33- 
you have been interested ?—The next matter was in regard to the 
Pembina Branch. The Pembina Branch was let. I did not tender for 
that, [ don’t think, myself; but it was let to Mr. Kavanagh, and 
Mr. Kavanagh’s son came down to Montreal and came to see me, but I Kavanagh went 
sent him to Mr. Falardeau. Falardeau and myself met together and fo ness who 
we agreed to take hold of a piece of the work with him. Mr. Falardeau Falardeau. 
was to put up the money and to come up with Mr. Kavanagh here and 
sign the contract. My name was not to be used in the matter, because 
I did not think it would be of any benefit to us to have my name in 
the office at that time. So they came up here. Thisis Mr. Falar- 
deau’s conversation with him. I was not present. 


14312. I think that would hardly be admissible if you were not 
present at all, it would hardly be safe to rely upon that ?—I was not 
present. Mr. Falardeau told me about it, because I was connected 
with him at the time in the transaction. 


14313. Was your name mentioned in the tender ?—No. 


14314. Mr. Kavanagh mentioned his own name ?—-Mr. Kavanagh 
mentioned his own name, and it was declared to him alone, I believe. 


14315. Then this arrangement at Montreal was a proposition amongst 
yourselves to add other names ?—This conversation in Montreal was 
between Falardeau, Kavanagh and myself. 


14316. [t was a proposition to add other names, was it not ?—Yes; Falardeau’s name 
. . r as U (= U =] 
Falardeau’s name was to be added in the contract with Kavanagh’s, and jocontract and to 


4 - join 4 * put up the 
he was to put up the money security, &c., and join in the contract. pe 


14317. The Government declined to permit that addition to the firm, 
as far as you understand it ?--The way | understood about it was this: 
that Falardeau came up here with the money—— 

14318. I don’t want to know the details, but the result of it was that The Government 
the proposition was not acceeded to ?—No; the Government declined to (egunrd tote og 
take him. the firm. 


14319. I can hardly take the particulars unless you yourself were 


_ here; Mr. Kavanagh has already told us the particulars, having taken 


-_" 


part in it himself. His story was that he had tendered in his own 
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namo, and he proposed afterwards to the Department to add anotber 
new name—this gentlemen whom you have mentioned—but the Depart- 
ment objected to it and that matter dropped ; is there anything differ- 


ent from that that you know of ?—Yes; a little different. The way I 


understand it—and I believe I am correct—I believe there was a paper, 
a protest, served upon Mr. Mackenzie on the transaction at the time, 
by Mr. Falardeau, in writing, black and white, defending himself. 


14320. Was there anything different from this feature of the case ?— 
Yes; a little different. 

14321. That the Government declined to permit Mr. Kavanagh to 
add a new name to his tender ?—Mr. Falardeau when he came here to 
see Mr. Mackenzie said to Mr. Trudeau—-— 


14322. I cannot take from you as evidence the history of what took 
place in your absence ?—Then why should you ask me the question 
whether there was any difference ? 


14323. I asked you whether you knew anything different?—No; I 
have told you from the beginning that I do not know anything except 
what he told me himself—what Falardeau told me. 


14324. Then whatever you do know in this instance is from some 
other person’s account ?—It is from Falardeau. 

14325. What is the next transaction in which you were interested ? 
—The next transaction was in regard to the British Columbia work. 


14326. Which section was that ?—Sections A and C—1 and 3. 

14327. Where you connected with other persons ?—Yes. 

14328. Was the tender on either of those sections, of your firm, the 
lowest as far as you know ?—We were the lowest on sections A and C, 
as far as | know. 

14329. Did you get the offer of the contract on these two ?—Yes. 

14330, Did you take it ?—We did. 

11331. Was the contract to the same persons who tendered ?—Yes. 


14332. And signed by them ?—The contract was not signed by 
them, but the work was declared for the same parties that tendered for 
it, and at the same tender. 


14333. How did it happen that the contract was not to the same 
persons that tendered ?—Because there were arrangements made with 
other parties to take the work and proceed with the work, and the 
Government sanctioned the change, and the change was made. 


14334. On pages 130 and 131 of the Blue Book of 1880, there appears 
a tender signed by Duncan McDonald, H. McFarlane, A. P. Macdonald, 
S. M. Loss, A. Charlebois, John Sullivan, P. McRae, William McRae, 
L. T. Mallette: is this the tender to which you have alluded, do you 
think ?—Yes, that is the same one. 


14335. To whom was the contract finally given ?—The contract was 
finally given to Andrew Onderdonk. | 


14336. This tender is only for one of the sections, is it not ?—It is 
for the whole work. 


14337. This one that was awa:ded to you?—No; the one that was 
awarded to us was A and C—sections 1 and 3. 


“Ene 
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14338. How many sections did you understand the work in British 6°76%5B. . 


Columbia to be divided into ?—Four sections. 


14339. Who was the successful tenderer for A?—For A, Duncan Duncan Me 
‘ Donald and A. P, 


McDonald, A. P. Macdonald, and so on. Macdonald suc- 
: Ab tity cessful tenderers 
14340. That is the firm you have just mentioned ?—Yes. for contract 60 (A). 


14341. Who was the successful tenderer for B?—Goodwin, Smith & 
Ripley, and Purcell & Ryan. 


14342. And who for C ?—Dunean McDonald, A. P. Macdonald, and Ditto for contract 
62 (C). 
go on. 


14343: And for D?—And for D, Mr. Kavanagh. 


14344. Was it by the consent of your firm that Onderdonk got the 
contract for both A and C ?—Yes. 


14345. Did your firm derive any advantage by the transfer ?—Yes. 


14316. Without wishing to know how the advantage was divided $109,000 paia for 
among yourselves, which was entirely a private matter, I wish to ask 25sisnment of 
what the whole value of the assignment was supposed to be, for these 


two contracts—or two sections ?—It was $100,000. 


14347. And was the transfer made upcn that basis, that Onderdonk 
was to pay that ?—Yes. 


14348. Did he pay any more than that, do you know, for the two? 
—~Not that I know of. 


14349. In your experience in contracting, do you know whether it One contractor 
is possible for a person undertaking a large amount of work, such as anita alia 
this, to pay something for the smaller portions of it, so as to have could do it 15 or 20 
them combined, and still save as much, or make just as much as he Ber con. less than 
would if he had had them separately at the original prices ?—Yes ; my Hedors coun 
object in forming that company was to take the whole work, knowing Seetions. 
from past experience that the whole work can be done by one company 
15 or 20 per cent. less than it can be done by dividing it into four 
sections, especially in such a wild country as that. It would not make 
so much difference here in a settled country, but in a country like that, 
location is everything. 


14350. Is more machinery required in proportion to the mileage? More machinery 
—Yes, and plant to_ supply the piece of work with—plant and haul- isin cte ee a 
ing that there the distance it has to be hauled. The work divided into 


four sections could never be done at that price. 


14351. Is that opinion as to the advantage of getting a larger work 
in one contract derived from your experience as a contractor, or is it 


anew idea ?—It is from my experience as a contractor. 


14352. Do you know whether similar opinions are entertained by Men who take 
other contractors of experience ?—I do not know, but I think so, because l@rse Se eatr 
I have positive evidence that in large contracts, men who take larger than smail con- 
pieces of work can do it much less than by dividing it up, because the "*°'™ 


controlling power is in one head—one ‘institution, 


14353. Is there any other advantage than this—of plant ?— Yes, there 
is a great advantage in plant, because you can move it from one section, 
or one cut, to another. 
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14354. Is there any other material advantage besides this of plant : 
that is as to hiring of men, or any other item ?—Yes, you can controi 
the men much better than by dividing up. 


14355. Would it be an advantage not to have competition for labour” 
ers ?—It would, certainly ; because any man who would have sectton 4 
need not import a labourer, because he could make sections 1, 2 and 3 
import, and he could get them from there by giving five or six cents 
more a day, and need not import a man ; either one of these sections, 
could be a thorn in the side of the rest. But the system of letting and 
asking money is wrong—corrupt from beginning to end. 

14356. Asking money for what?—Putting up money with tenders, 
the putting up 5 per cent. 

14357. What is there wrong about it?—In the first place you have 
to put up—supposing you geta piece of work worth $50,000 or $100,000 
—if you put up 5 per cent. on $100,000, that is probably all the 
means the contractor had to commence his work on. It makes him 
poor at once. He has to go into debt to get his plant and tools and 
supplies. Then another thing is, the moment the-system was adopted 
it made the Board of Works a broker’s office—nothing more nor less 
than a broker’s office. They ask you to put up $5,000, $10,000, $20,000: 
or $30,000 with your tender. You put it up, and the consequence is 
you do everything in your power to find out where your tender is. 
You offer inducements to clerks to do things that they would not do on 
no consideration ; you offer them bribes to get at things that are dan- 
gerous. We know at one time a Minister of the Crown had to force 
open a door to get papers. You take a clerk that gets $1,000 a year 
salary, and offer him $2,000 to get certain information in his office, and 
there is a temptation for him to break a lock to get it. Under the old 
system he did not have this, and it relieves the Government of any 
responsibility as to the decision, as they will give it to the lowest 
tender, and the consequence is it goes into the hands of capitalists, and 
they can obtain more favours, &c., than the ordinary contractor 
could. And we know that for the works that have been let, since this 
system has been adopted, of putting up 5 per cent. in money with the 
tender, they have cost at least 25 or 30 per cent. more than they did 
before. It muy not appear so on the bulk sum on the start, but before 
the work is completed they have cost the country 30 per cent. more 
than they did before under the old system. 


11358. Did you say under the present system that temptations are 
offered to clerks to afford information ?—Yes, to afford information. 


14359. Do you think the country has been damaged by that ?—I do. 


14360. How ?—Well, because there has been talk about corruption 
and everything of that kind, that makes the people begin to think that 


everybody connected with the Department of Public Works, and every- 
where else, is corrupt. 


14361. Are you aware of any instance where the public interest has. 
suffered on that account ?—No, I have not; excapt from conversation 
and what I have read in the newspapers. 


14362. Are you aware of any person in any of the Departments 
giving any information to any one person that the public could not 
get ?—No, because i never asked one in my life, and I would not; but 
there is other men who have done so and boasted of doing it. 


— 
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14363. Who has boasted of having done it ?—I could not tell you, 
there are lots. 


14364. Name onein connection with the Pacific Railway ?—I cannot 
tell. 


14865. Do you mean that you do not know ?—I could not name you 
any person who did it; it’s generally in conversation that one gets 
information from such a source and such a source. 


14366. It is as to persons who have said in conversation that I am 
asking you: name one who has mentioned it ?—It is generally conver- 
sation at times of lettings. 


14367. Name one person who has said that he got such an advantage? 
—[ cannot name you any person, Sir. 


14368. You have mentioned that a Minister of the Crown got some 
information in a peculiar way, was that in connection with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—No, no. 

11369, We are only entitled to enquire about the Pacific Railway, so 
I will not ask you anything turther upon that particular matter: are 
you aware of any person getting information which would assist them 
in their tenders, connected with the Pacific Railway, from some one in 
the Department ?—Only from hearsay. I know nothing myself; nothing 
Sir, only from hearsay. 

14370. Has it been hearsay from the person in the Department im- 
plicated ?—No, no, no. | 


14371. Had you no assistance in making any of those tenders ?— 
Never, Sir. 

14372. Had you any means of knowing when you put in your tender 
whether it was lower than any other tender that was put in ?—No ; 
not from any one inside the Department, but I had outside the Depart- 
ment. Contractors came to my room, many of them, and told me their 
bids and tried to compare bids with me and all those things. That is 
one way information came to me—men coming voluntarily to my 
room and comparing bids with each other up to the time of closing 
tenders. 


14373. I was asking you up to the time you put in the tender ?—No, 
after. 


14374. I was not asking you about the time after putting in their 
tenders ?—That is the time they get the information, after the tenders 
are in, 


11375. I am asking you whether, up to the time of your putting in 
the tender, you received any information from any one connected with 
the Department, either Minister, or assistant, or any clerk, as to the 
fact that your tender was lower in some items than some other tender ? 
—No ; and I would not rely upon any man’s opinion on that. 


14376. I am asking you now whether you got the opinion, not 
whether you relied upon it?—I never got the opinion, because under 
this system the 5 per cent.—putting up the money—if the Government 
choose they can throw a man off that they do not wish. 


14377. You mean unless he puts up his 5 per cent. ?—Yes ; but 
supposing there is a great many tenders in, and in a great many Cases 
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moment tenders are opened the work is declared to some one. For 
instance, the tenders are in and a gentleman goes up to find out where 

his tender is; he is very anxious to find out whether a man is above or 
below him, because he puts in his tender for the purpose of selling. 
There are very few works that have been done by the successful 
tenderers under this system, but what have been for sale and bartered 
away since this system has been adopted. Very few persons have gone 
on and done the work—it is bargain and sale. 


14378. Please explain: do you mean that this system of bargain and 
sale may not exist where the securities are in the shape of bonds as 
well as where it is in the shape of money deposit ?—No. 


14379. Why not ?—The reason is this: the tenders, for instance: 4 
piece of work is awarded to me, or anybody. The moment that piece 
of work is awarded, the prices are generally known. Then the contrac- 
tors spread it around that that man cannot put up his money; that 
he is too low: “I was $100,000 above him and he cannot do that work.” 
He goes to his friend, who is going to put up the money, and he says: 
‘don’t you do it he is too low,” consequently they baulk him and he 
cannot do it. 


14380. That is under the present system ?— Yes. 


14381. Could not the same thing happen if it was under the other 
system of security by bond ?—No. 


14382. Why not ?—Because a bond given for public works is only 
given to show the standing and reputation of the man—of the contrac- 
tor—because no bond has ever been enforced to my knowledge on 
public works. 

14383. How does it show the stanling and reputation of the man, if 
it is understood not to ba enforced ?—It is to show the respectability 
of the securities. Then the Government, under the old system, was 
responsible for the letting, because the tenders were taken tu the 
Council and opened there, and they made their choice of men to give 
that work to, and then they were responsible to the House for their 
decision ; bat under this system they will say: “ We will let it to the 
lowest tender who has put up his money.” They relieve themselves 
in this way of the responsibility ; and the consequence is, that the works 
actually done under this, when you come to open the books, are 39 
per cent. higher than works done uader the old system. 


14384. Have I understood you properly to say that this system of 
security by bond instead of by money deposit would not lead to the 
sale of contracts ?—Yes. 


14385. I have not understood what reason you have given for this if 
you have given one /—Well, because it is not known—the bulk sums, 
They make up their tenders now and put up the bulk sum, and con- 
tractors get to work and compare their bulk sums. 


14386. What has that to do with the system of security—the knowing 
by the contractors of each other’s tenders ?—It has to do this: because 
here is $20,000, for instance, above me, or $50,000 above me. He finds 
that out. His tender shows it. Then he may come to me and say 
‘¢ Drop this and come up to me.” 
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14387. Cannot the contractors tell each other this under the bond 
system of security as well as under the money deposit system ?—No, 
they cannot; because the Government makes the choice of the contractor. 


14388. That is not because of the difference in the system of security ? 
—There is a difference between the security. Now a man makes 
money out of it. In the other case he could not make money out of it. 
They did not put up any money whatever in the other case. 


14389. I have not been able to follow you in your reasoning: I 
shall have to ask you to explain again what you mean by saying that 
the bargain and sale of the contract could not take place under the 
bond system of security as well as under the cash system of security ? 
—It can; but not to the same extent as it does now. 


14390. Why can it not to the same extent as it does now: is it 
because contractors cannot tell each other ?—No; because under the 
other system the contractors take the tenders into the Department— 
there is no putting up only the names of the securities—then the con- 
tract 1s awarded and that is the end of it. If any other man comes to 
me to get work from me orto buy it out, the consequence is | can take 
him in with me; but under the old system they never allowed the 
original contractor’s name to disappear. 


14391. That isa new difficulty; that has nothing to do with the 
system of security: there is another regulation, which you say existed 
formerly, that they would not allow the name of the contractor to 
change ?—No. 

14392. You’ seem to be comparing the o!d system with the new, 
but I do not understand the reasoning ; one of the difficulties you 
say is: if a man enters into a contract, when he puts up the security he 


has no money to go on with ?—Yes. 


14393. And you think that the resu't is that the contracts go into 
the hands of capitalists ?—Yes. 


14394. Do you think it a bad thing that contractors for public works 
should be capitalists ?—Not that it goes into the hands of capitalists, 
but into the hands of men who do not understand the work, and it is 
not in the hands of contractors as a rule. You take the amount of 
work that has been let in the country for the last six, or seven, or eight 
years, and it has been in the hands of men—very good men, no doubt, 
all of them good men—but you take the bulk sum that the work was 
let at, and take the money that they have received for the completion 
of that work in the final estimate, and it is 30 per cent. higher than 
such work was done before for. 


14395. I think I understand now what I have not besn able togsee 
before, but I will ask yoa if this is what you mean: do you mean that 
where persons tendering had to find sureties, that these sureties would 
not give their names unless it was to persons accustomed to doing that 
kind of work, and it would not be sufficient to find money only, but 
a recommendation from some responsible person that they were fit to 
perform the contract ?—Yes; that is it. 


14396, It is not only a money calculation but a capability of per- 
forming the work: is that what you mean ?—That is about the pith 
of it. That is one of the benefits of the old system. 
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14397. And you think one of the evils of the present system is letting 
to any one tenderer without any recommendation as to his being a 
suitable person, so long as he can find enough money to put up the 5 
per cent. ?—That is all. 


14398. And his object is not to fulfil the contract but to sell his 
standing ?—Yes, to sell his position. In our general railroad work and 
canal work, when the Government pays the monthly estimate, which 
they do, there is not a great deal of capital required, as a rule. 
Actually, the sum of money that a man put up with his tender of 
$500,000 or $1,000,000—if there is $1,000,000 worth of work, he 
puts up $50,000. That $50,000 is ample to carry on his work. 
If he be allowed to give other security—individual security—that 
£50,000 would be ample to plant his work, ordinary work; but the 
moment he puts up his $50,000 he has to go into the hands of capitalists 
to get it or to go to the bank and get it, and it impoverishes him at 
once. The consequence is he has to dispose of his interest at once to 
men of standing and influence who can furnish the capital necessary to 
go on with the work. 


14399. [s there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you have information and can give evidence ?—Not as L 
know of, Sir, now. 

14400 Do you know whether any portion of the consideration paid 
by Onderdonk for these two contracts was given to any person outside 
of your firm for any service? —I am certain there was none given as 
far as we are concerned: but of the rest I could not speak for. 


14401. I am only speaking of your firm, whether they set apart any 
proportion of this amount for any services of any one else ?—No; not 
a farthing, Sir. I think we were all old enough to do our own business, 


14402. Are you aware of any arrangement by which any one in any, 
of the Departments obtained any advantage in consequence of favours 
to any contractor on the Pacific Railway, or any tenderer ?—I am not 
aware of anything of the kind—nothing in the world. I never spoke 
to any member of the Department in any shape. Whenever I wanted 
anything to do I went to the Minister himself. 


14403. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament gaining any 
advantage by any influence in favour of any contractor or any tenderer ? 


—No; I do not. 


14404. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
on which you could give evidence, thinking we ought to receive it ?— 
Not as I know of. 


14405. Have you ever considered the relative advantage to the public 
of tenders made by bulk sum or by prices applied to estimated quauti- 
tie—Yes; I have considered that pretty seriously, and very often 
too. I look upon the bulk sum as not a correct principle to let work 
upon—upon the bulk sum. 


14406. Do you think it of more advantage to the public that it should 
be let on estimated quantities anda schedule of prices ?—By the schedule 
of prices, I do, Sir. 

14407, What is your reason for favouring that practice ?—My reason 
is this: that it is impossible for any engineer to find out what is 
n the bowels of the earth, any more than for a contractor, and if you 
i 
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go upon the bulk sum and you come across material that was never 
anticipated, then litigation commences, difficulty commences ; but if 
you have a schedule of prices for all classes of material that you may 
come in connection with, then it does away with it all. 


14408. You think it is fairer to offer a schedule of quantities which Best system sehe- 
may fluctuate, according as the material may be found, in the execution ties mie eee 
of the work ?—Certainly. for each item. 

14409. And that these quantities should be applied to prices offered 
for each item ?—Yes. é 

14410. Do I understand that you think, upon the whole, that that is 
the most advantageous system for the public ?—I think it is, because 
taking the canal works which have not been let on bulk sum—it has all 
been let on schedule of prices—and it has all been done economically 
and very satisfactorily to the public: because no man will do work, if 
he is a sensible man, if he puts out a dollar and brings back only fifty 
cents, he will squirm out of it in some way or other; itis human nature. 


14411. How does he manage about his monthly estimates, if he Blue Books a 
squirms out of it?—Monthly estimates: if he does rot get them he fney make boos 
stops. Location has everything to do with the contract. The location contractors 
of the work, and where it is has everything to do with the contract : 
and with the price. The great evil now that contractors have to 
contend with, men who have worked hard and made a reputation in 
the country, is those Blue Books. They make bogus contractors all over 
the country that do not amount to anything: they are straw men. 

They take and open that book (pointing toa Blue Book) and see some- 

body else’s tender there for a piece of work, and see that they did that 

piece of work for that price, although the same work may be worth tn past seven 

30 per cent. more. Under this system here for the last seven years Years more con- 
there has been more contractors than there has been in the last Canada than in 
forty years in Canada. ROL ppt eieS 


11412. Has there not been more contract letting during that period ? More contracts 
—Well, yes; there has been more contracts let for the last five years '°* 
than there has been in the same period of time previously. 


14113. Then it cannut be a matter of surprise that there are more 
contractors ?—No; but there are more people in the country too. 


14414. Then you think that this system of letting public works is a 
mistaken one ?—It is wrong, and it is no benefit to the community at 
all. 


14415. Do you think any one else suffers by it excepting contract- 
ors ?—The man that bids on it suffers. 


14416. They are contractors?—They are the men who go into it 
blindfold, and they suffer. 


14417, You think it makes an unhealthy competition on contracts ? Present system 
—Yes; they do not do it in any other country. They tried it on this [fS competition 
principle in the United States, and they had to go back to the old among contrac- 


system taking engineer’s estimates and letting it to practical men. ee 
14418. You think the old way is the best ?—I think so. 


14419, Is there anything further that you think you can give infor- 
mation upon connected with the Pacific Railway ?—No. 
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ToussAINt TRUDEAU’S examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


14420. Are you prepared now to explain the expenditure on contract 
32 A with LeMay & Blair: it appears to be over $17,000, while the 
contract price of the four houses, stated to be built in the contract, was 
said to be between $11,000 and $12,000 ?—Yes; the abstract of the final 
estimate is: the erection of four houses and platforms, $11,299.50 ; 
materials burnt at Upsala and Carlstadt, $1,393.62 ; materials delivered, 
$4,221.54; provisions and camp equipage, $393.82 ; labour upon Upsala 
stations, $400.97; watching fires at Nordland, $21—total, $17,730.45. 


14421. You have paid for materials burned: can you explain that 
item ?— The materials delivered were for the construction of four houses 
which were never finished. A portion of the material was burned by — 
bush fires, consequent upon the operation of the Department in building 
the road, and it was thought just that the Department should pay for 
these materials. 


14422. These materials which were burned form no part of the next 
item which you charge as materials delivered, | suppose: you distin- 
guish between the materials burnt and those delivered ?—Yes. 


14423. Then is it not probable that the materials burned never were 
delivered but were burned in the hands of the contractor ?—The engi- 
neer’s certificate does not give that information. 


14424. Do you know whether the decision not to proceed with this 
work beyond the four houses erected was arrived at after or before the 
fire 2—I see, from the report signed by Mr. Marcus Smith, dated June 
11th, 1877, that he reports the fire of Upsala, and that he recommends 
that the erection of four houses should be stopped ; and as it was on 
this report the decision was arrived at, I conclude that the order to 
stop was after the fire. 


14425. Was there any dispute between the contractor and the Depart- 
ment as to the payment for these materials, or was the payment for them - 
taken as a matter of course in consequence of the discontinuance ofthe 
work ?—The payment was made on the certificate of Mr. Marcus 
Smith, who was charged with the settlement of the claim. 

14426. Have you the original report or a copy of it which you can 
produce ?—No ; but I can produce a copy of it. 

14427. Do you know whether the Department had, before the report 
of Mr. Smith, in June 1877, considered the expediency of delaying the 
building of these houses on account of the danger of fire, or was it alone 
because he recommended it that they were stopped ?—It was because 


Mr. Marcus Smith, who had just recently visited the place, recom- 
mended it. 


14428. And do you consider this change in the policy of the Depart- 
ment on that subject to be due principally to his personal visit ?—It is 
due to his report. 


14429. And what was the report due to ?—-It was due to information 
he obtained. 


14430. How did he get the information do you think : in other words, 
have you any doubt that this policy was due to his personal inspection 
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14431. Will you read that portion of his report of which you appear 
to have a copy which touches this particular matter—I mean the dis- 
continuance of the building ?—Mr. Marcus Smith says: 

‘¢[am more than doubtful if it would be good policy or economy to erect those Mareus Smith’s 
houses so long betore the line will be open for public traffic. It was thought that by report. 
erecting these at once it wonld save the expenses of building buts for the accommoda- 
tion of the engineering staff during the construction ; but we see that they are liable 
to be destroyed by fire, that they will only be occupied fora year or so during the 
construction of the line, and will be vacated as the engineers move on with the work. 

Then comes the expense of some one to take care of them, and it would probably be 

found, even after the line was open for traffic, that some of those houses would not be 

required for years as station-houses, for in the rough country between Savanne and 
. Rat Portage there is very little land fit for settlement.” 

14432. Before this report I understand that four houses of the eight 
had been either completed or nearly completed: is that correct, and 
that the report recommends only the discontinuance of four out of 
the eight ?—Yes. 

14433. Had any of those four, which had been built or nearly built, One house des- 

been destroyed by fire before this report ?—One of the houses at Buda perre srnith’s 
was destroyed before this report of Mr. Marcus Smith was written. report. 


14434. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which 
you think it necessary to explain ?—I produce a copy of Mr. Smith’s 
report, dated 11th of June, 1877. (Exhibit No. 184.) 


14435. Is there anything further ?— No. 


| 14436. At the time of your previous evidence concerning this 
~ contract, the question arose as to the authority which Mr. Fleming had 
for directing Mr. Hazlewood to enter into the contract: have you any 
explanation of that now: it appeared to have been done by a letter from 
_ Mr. Fleming to Mr. Hazlewood who was then in Ottawa ?—I think 
_ there is a letter from the Department to Mr. Fleming on the subject, 
but I have not got it before me. 


ce Te eae ee 


14437. Will you endeavour to produce it as well as any report upon 


which it was founded ?—Yes. . 


14438. Have you now a copy to produce of the contract No. 38 with 
Ingalls ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 185.) ; 


14439, Referring to contract No. 40, on which you were not able to contract No. 40. 
give complete evidence yesterday, can you say now what expenditure pxpenditure in- 
was incurred on account of extras, or rather for work provided for in curred for extras, 
the contract, but not in the lump sum mentioned ?—The additional 
works were 180 cubic yards of earth, at 25 cts; ten cubic yards of rock 
at $1.50; 117 cubic yards of masonary at $5; and 467 lineal yards of 
drain at $5; these were the prices named in the contract. The extra 
_ work proper was “charge for increasing diameter of turn-table to fifty 
feet, $200; charge for removing turn-table from Selkirk to Emerson, 

» $105.” | 
| 14440. Is there anything further about this contract which you think 
_ requires explanation ?—-No. 


_ 14441. Referring to contract 34 can you now produce the letter 
from the Department to Mr. Beatty accepting his offer ?—Yes; I 
produce it. (Exhibit 186.) 
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14442. What is the next contract, in point of time, which we have 
not investigated ?— Contract No. 52, for the transportation of rails from 
Montreal to Fort William. The contract was made with the North- 
West Transportation Co., and is dated 30th September, 1879. 


14443. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


14444. Have you any copy of the advertisement or a report upon 
the tenders?—The tenders were called by circular. There was no 
advertisement. 


14445. Have you a list of the firms to whom the circular was address- 
ed?—Yes. The circular was addressed to Calvin & Breck, Folger 
Bros., Holcomb & Stewart, Butters & Co, Cooper, Fairman & Co., 
Thomas Kimling, James Swift, Thomas Dawson, D. McPhie, G. E. 
Jacques & Go., and Smith & Keighley. 


14446. Do these comprise all the steamboat owners or agents knowa 
to the Department who would be likely to take the work ?— Yes. 


14447. Was there not another--the one who got the contract ?—Mr. 
Beatty, the Manager of the North-West Transportation Co., had 
sent in an offer on the 3rd September, 1879. 


14448. Then no circular was sent to him ?—No. 


14449. Did you treat his offer, made before the sending of the 
circulars, as a tender competing with the rest ?—Yes. 


14450. Have you a copy of the circular or any report upon the sub- 
stance of it?—Yes; | produce a copy of the circular, (Exhibit No, 187.) 


14451. Can you state the persons from whom you received any offer, in- 
cluding the previous offer ot Mr. Beatty ?—Yes ; they are given in areport 
by Mr. Sandford Fleming dated 25th September, 1879. 


14452, Can you produce the report ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 188.) 

14153. Readit ? —“ Including the harbour dues at Montreal the offers 
were from Calvin & Breck, $8.03; from. Smith & Keighley, $6; North- 
West Transportation Co., $6; Folger Bros., $6.03 per ton.” 


14454. Do you understand that these were all the offers upon the 
subject which were submitted to the Department ?—Yes. 


14455. This report appears to show that Smith & Keighley, of 
Toronto, offered to take these rails at the same price as the tender 
which got the contract ?—Yes. 


14456. Was there any reason for selecting one in preference to the 
other, or was it by arrangement among themselves that the contract 
was arrived at?—On the 29th September, 1879, Smith & Keighley 
telegraphed to the Department: 

‘Tf you favour us with contract for transport of st2al rails and fastenings, Mon- 
treal to Fort William, kindly make contract to Henry Beatty, as he has made 
arrangements with the Grand Trunk for the prompt transport, and we carry half 
quantity. Will this be agreeable to you ?”’ 

14457. Is the Henry Beatty named here the gentleman who repre- 
sents the North-West Transportation Co, ?--He is the manager ef that 
company. 

14458. Then are we to understand that this contract was made in 
obedience to this telegram from the parties who made the offer at the 
same rate ?—Yes. ‘7 


14459. Was there any formal contract upon this subject beyond what 
is contained in those letters, and acceptance of the offer?—No. The 
acceptance by the Department is dated 30th September, 1879. 


14460. To whom is it addressed ?—To Henry Beatty, Manoger of the 
North-West Transportation Co 
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14461. Is this expenditure for part of the work which Mr. Ryan 


undertook to perfurm under contract 48—the first 100 miles west of 
Winnipeg ?—No. It is for Fort William. 


14462. Have you acopy of the letter from Mr. Beatty accepting the 
terms ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 189.) 


14463. Has the work under this contract been performed ?— Yes, 
14464, Paid for without dispute ?—Yes. 


14465. Is there any other matter connected with it that requires 
explanation ?—I do not think of any at this moment. 


14466. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 37. It is with 
Heney, Charlebois & Flood, for the construction of the Georgian Bay 
Branch, extending from South River, near Lake Nipissing, to Cantin’s 
Bay on French River. 

14467. Was this work submitted to public competition ?— Yes. 


14468. Have you a copy of the advertisement and any report upon 
the tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 190.) 


14469. This schedule is apparently for tenders form <A: is there any 
schedule for any other tenders ?—Yes, form B; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 191.) 

14470. Have you a copy of the specifications furnished to persons 
tendering ?—I have not got a loose copy of the specifications, but there 
is one attached to the contract for the execution of the work.- I pro- 
duce the contract. (Exhibit No. 192.) 


14471. Was the undertaking of this work authorized by Order-in- 
Council, or by the Minister alone ?—By Order-in-Couneil dated the 2nd 
of September, 1878. I produce a copy of it. (Exhibit No. 193.) 


14472. What was the principal distinction between form A and form 
B, proposed for the tenders ?—Form A was a subsidy per mile, and 
form B was by a schedule of quantities in the ordinary form. 


14473. On which form was the contract completed ?—On the form B 
—-the schedule of quantities, 


14474. Then the policy of letting the work se the Lasis of the 
subsidy was not carried out ?—No. 


14475. Was the contract let on the basis of the lowest tender ?—Yes. 


14476. Who made that tender: Ghee you got it here ?—The tender 
was signed by Robert McGreevy and John Heney. I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 194.) 


14477. The time named in the advertisement for receiving tenders 
-was the 29th June, 1872: when were they opened?—They were 
opened on the 29th of June. ; 


14478. Was there any written report upon the subject by the officers 
who superintended the opening ?—I now produce the original upon 
which the former Exhibit (191) was based. (Exhibit N», 195. ) 
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14479. This appears to be a schedule signed by Mr. Page, Mr. 
Smellie, and Mr. Braun, but I see no report upon the subject beyond 
the names and figures: was there any report, as far as you know ?— 
No. 

14480. Do you mean that the lowest tender was accepted as a matter 
of course, Without any further investigation or discussion ?—Yes, 


14481. Is there any record to show now when these different tenders: 
for this work were received in the office?—I find that the envelopes 
in which the tenders were received have not been preserved, and there 
is no record, 

14442. Has it been the system in your Department to keep any 
record of the time of the receipt of the different tenders for works, 
beyond the envelopes—I mean in any book ?—No. 


14483. Nor of the person who receives each tenler ?—The tenders 
are all received by the Secretary, 


14484. It does not appear to have been,the general practice to pre- 
serve the envelopes, because in most of those tenders which have been 
submitted for our inspection, the envelopes are not attached: have 
you any understanding in the Department upon that subject as to 
whether they should be preserved always or not ?—My instructions to 
the clerks putting up those tenders, and booking them, are to preserve 
the envelopes, but | find it has not always been strictly carried out. 
Sometimes they appear to be missing. 


14485. Has this omission come to your knowledge only lately, or 
have you been aware of it for some time past—that the practice was 
not carried out ?—I have never made any special investigation into the 
matter. 


14486. In the progress of this investigation you have noticed, | sup- 
pose, that a great many are not accompanied by the envelopes ?—Yes. 


14487. Is that the first time that this omission to any extent came 
t> your knowledge ?—I have noticed it before. 


14488. Has it been corrected since you first noticed it, or has it 
continued not corrected ?—I cannot answer that question without fur- 
ther enquiry. 

14489. Do you remember whether you took pains when it first came 
to your knowledge to give more p*sitive instructions on the subject, or 
did you still permit it to goon as it had been going on ?—I cannot 
recollect. 


14490. Do you consider ita matter of any consequence that these 
envelopes should be preserved ?—Not very important. 


14491. Do you mean that it is not important to keep a record of the 
time of receiving the different tenders, in your opinion ?—It would be 
important to keep arecord of any tender which came in after the 
tenders were opened, or after the date mentioned in the advertisement, 
but before that I do not think it is important. 


14492, Ifa difference of opinion should arise on that subject afver 
the time of receiving tenders, do you not think it would be important 
to have some record to settle the question: or have you taken for 
granted that such a question might not arise ?—I think it is better that. 
the envelopes should be preserved. 
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14493. Have you ever known of any complaint on the part of any 
erson whose tender had been rejected, that the successful tender had 
Men put in later than the hour named for receiving the tenders ?—No. 


14494. Have you any reason to think that there ever was any cause 
for such a complaint ?—No; lam quite certain there was no reason. 


14495. I suppose you mean that you feel certain of this, because you 
have perfect confidence in the officer whose duty it is to receive them ? 
—It is because Lam generally present, when in Ottawa, when tenders 
are opened, therefore [ can speak with great confidence on that matter. 
In this particular case here I appear to have been absent frcm Ottawa, 
the tenders were, therefore, opened in the presence of other people. 


14496. You will understand that Iam not speaking of the time of 


opening tenders, because that would give no indication of the time of 
receiving them—the mere fact of opening them—but I understand that 
you have perfect confidence in the officer whose duty it is to receive 
them, and that, therefore, you are certain that none were received after 
the time; but if you were not present it would not be from your own 
knowledge, but from your confidence in that officer, is that so ?—Yes. 


814497. You, yourself, as I understand, have no personal knowledge of 
the actual time of the receipt of different tenders ?—No. 


14498. Therefore it is not from your own positive knowledge that 
you have come to this conclusion ?—No. 


14499. Are you able to describe the system of preserving those 
different tenders from the time that they reach the hand of the 
Secretary until they are opened, or would it be better for us to enquire 

of the Secretary himself—I mean particularly as to the custody of the 
documents between the time of receiving them and the time of open- 
ing ?—It would probably be better to enquire of the Secretary. 


14500. Has the work under this contract been performed ?—No. 


14501. Are you able to say upon what engineering information, as to 
quantities, the work was undertaken ?—I cannot do so without consult- 
ing the engineer. 


14502. Was the stoppage of the work authorized by Order-in- 
Council ?—Yes. On the 25th of July, 1879, an Order-in-Council was 
passed authorizing the Department to notify the contractor that,the 
work would be stopped ; and on the 14th of August, 1879, an Order-in- 
_ Council was passed annulling the contract, both of which I produce. 

(Exhibits Nos. 196 and 197.) 


14503. Has there been any dispute between the Government and the 
contractor on the subject of this stoppage ?—The contractor has pre- 
sented a claim which is now under consideration, 


- 14504. What is the amount of his claim ?—I have not got the claim 
with me. 


14505. Are you able to explain the policy of the Government which 
led to the stoppage of this work ?—No. 


14506. The contract in this matter appears to be made with persons 
different from those who signed the tender, will you explain how they 

- scame to be the contractors instead of the persons who tendered ?—On 
the 19th of July, 1878, Mr. Heney filed in the Department a letter 
= written ie Mr. McGreevy, asking to withdraw from the tender, and on 
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the Ist of August, Mr. Heney wrote to the Department, asking that 
the names of Mr. Alphonse Charlebois and Mr. Thomas Flood ke substi- 
tuted for that of Robert McGreevy. This course was approved of by 
the Order in-Council dated the 2nd of September, 1878, already filed. 


14507. By the correspondence printed in the Return to an Address of 
the House of Commons of the 1&th February, 1880, it appears that 
Ripley, Smith & Co. are making a claim against the Government upon 
the ground that this work has been stopped : have those parties been 
recognized as persons dealing with the Government—I mean Ripley, 
Smith & Co, ?—No. 

14508. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which 
you think proper to explain ?—No. 

14509. What is the next contract which we can take up now ?—Itis 
contract No. 56, with the Kellogg Bridge Co. It is for furnish- 
ing and erecting of the iron superstructure of the bridge over Rat 
River. 

14510. What is the amount involved in round numbers ?—It is about 
$1,400. 


14511. How was the work authorized ?—Mr. Sandford Fleming, in a 
report dated November 24th, 1879, statel the facts of the case, and 
this was approved by the Minister 


14512. Was the work let by public competition ?—It was advertised, 


14513. Have you any report upon the tenders?—The report is 
already in your hands. It is attached 10 the paper which I have produced. 
(Exhibit No. 198.) 


14514. Was the work let to the lowest tenderer ?—Yes. . 
14515. Was it much lower than other tenders ?—Yes; much lower. 
11516. Has it been completed ?—No; it is not completed. 


14517. Why not?—I cannot state that without enquiring of the 
engineer. The work has not been completed. Further information 
can be obtained from the engineer of the office. 


14518. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 57, with the Truro 
Patent Frog Co., for the supply of 120 patent adjustable railway 
frogs, with signal frame and switch gear. 


14519. Was there public competition for the work ?—No. 


14520, How was the agreement arrived at ?—The circumstances of 
the case are fully explained by Mr, Sandford Fleming in a report dated 
11th November, 1879, which I produce. (Exhibit No. 199.) 


14521. I see that this report states that frogs and switch gear were 
required to be used at Fort William, and that what had been previously 
obtained from another maker had cost: frogs, $80 each, and bars and 
switch gear, $56.50 each ; and that these contractors offering to supply 
them at a less price, the Minister approved of the order to the present 
contractors ; was there any further discussion upon the subject than 
what appears to be mentioned in this report, or do you know of any 
other reason for the matter being carried out as mentioned ?—I do not 
know of any other reason. 


14522. Have you any further correspondence on the subject which 
you can produce?—I produce the Order-in-Council confirming the 
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acceptance. (Exhibit No, 2Uu0.) I produce also copy of the corres- 
pondence on the subject. (Exhibit No. 201.) 


14523. What was the amount altogether involved ?—About $12,000. 
14524. Has the contract been fulfilled ?—Yes. 
14525. Has there been any dispute upon the subject ?—No. 


14526. Is there anything farther on this matter which you can 
explain ?—No. 


ne reese 


Ortawa, Friday, 12th November, 1880. 
Toussaint TRUDEAU’'S examination continued : 


By the Chairman : 


14527. Are you ams to take up contract 53 ?—It is for the 
supply of 30,000 tons of steel rails with a proportionate quantity of 
steel fish-plates, and bolts, and nuts, delivered at Montreal. The con- 
tract is with the Barrow Hematite Steel Co., Limited. 


14528. What is the date?—The date of the contract is the 30th 
August 1879, 

14529. Was this work offered to public competition ?—Yes. 

14530, In what way ?—By public advertisement. 

14531. Where ?—In England. 

14532. Have you a copy of the advertisement ?—I have ; 
produce it. (Exhibit No. 202.) 

14533. What authority was there for procuring these rails ?— 
authority, of an Order-in-Council dated 13th June, 1879. 


14534, Had there been any report from the engineer upon the subject 
before this order ?—Yes, there was a report by Mr. Sandford Fleming, 
_ Chief. Engineer on the line, dated June 7th, 1879. 


14535. What is the substance of this report ?—The substance of this 
report was the recommendation to purchase 30,000 tons of rails, one- 
third to be delivered on the Ist of October, 1879 ; one-third on the Ist 
June, 1880; one-third on the Ist of October, 1880. 


14536. Can you produce this report and recommendation ?—I pro- 
duce Mr. Fleming’s report, also the Order-in-Council. (Exhibit Nos. 
203 and 204.) 


14537. Do you know why these rails were purchased to be delivered 
at Montreal instead of in England; I think the same course was 
followed in the previous purchase for those rails which were coming to 
this part of the Dominion ?—It was thought that the people making “the 
rails could find cheaper means of conveyance from their respective ports. 


The 


14538. How many tenders were received offering delivery at Montreal ? 
— Seventeen. 


14539. You mean for rails ?—For rails, bolts and nuts. 


14540. What was the price in the lowest tender for rails, and who 
made it ?—The lowest tender for delivery at Montreal was fiom John 
Wallace & Co. 
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14541. At what rate ?—Delivered on the Ist October, 1879, £4 15s. ; 
for the delivery on the Ist June, 1880, £4 17s. 6d.; for delivery on the — 
Ist October, 1880, £4 17s. 6d. 


14542. Who made the next lowest tender, giving similar particulars ? 
— The second lowest is from the Barrow Steel Co. for delivery 
on the Ist October, 1879, £4 17s. 6d.; for delivery on 1st June, 1880, 
£5 ; for delivery on Ist October, 1880, £5 2s. 6d. The third lowest is 
from Guest & Co. for delivery on the Ist October, 1879, £4 
17s. 6d.; on the Ist June, 1880, £5; on the Ist October, 1880, £5 5s. ; 
and the fourth is the West Cumberland Co. for delivery on the 
Ist October, 1879, ££ 19s., and for delivery on the Ist June, 1880, £5 2s. 


14543. Did they make no offer for delivery in October, 1880 ?—There 
is no price named in their tender. 


14514. Are the tenders offered by the other parties less advantageous 
to the Government than these four which you have named on the sub- 
ject of rails ?—Yes, 


14545. I see that the next two contracts which were completed after 
53 are also upon the subject of rails, did they arise out of this same lot 
of tenders ?—Yes, 


14546. Contracts seem then to have been made with three out of four 
of these tenderers ?—Yes. 


14547. But no contract with Wallace the lowest tenderer; can you 
explain the reason for it ?—Messrs. Wallace & Co. are not manutfac- 
turers of rails; their tender was accepted, but they refused to sign the 
contract. I produce a report by Mr. Fleming dated the lst October, 
1879, explaining the circumstances of the case up to the date of his 
report, and the Order-in Council dated 6th January, 1880, ordering that 
the suit commenced against Wallace & Co. be discontinued. (Exhibits 
Nos. 205 and 206.) 


11548. Was the awarding of those contracts decided in Canada, or in 
Kngland ?—In England. 


14549. And who were there repre enting the Government ?—Sir 
Leonard ‘Tilley and Sir Charles ‘Tupper. 


14550. Was the Chiet Engineer there also ?—Yes. 


14551. Have you any original or copies of the correspondence with 
Wallace & Co., upon the subject of this offer of theirs, and the refusal 
to execute the contract ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 207.) 


14552, What was the whole quantity of rails covered by these three 
contracts ?—45,000 tons, but there were 11,000 tons intended for the 
Intercolonial Railway. The quantity to be applied to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was 34,000 tons. 


14553. At the time of asking for tenders was a quantity so large as 
that recommended to be obtained ?— In Mr, Fleming’s report the quan- 
tity is stated at 30,000 tons for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


14554. Was the offer of the Parrow Co., which appears to be 
the lowest originally, for the quantity which they afterwards contracted 
to supply, or was it increased by subsequent negotiations ?—It was 
increased by subsequent negotiations. 


at ae 


quantity to be 
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14555. What was the quantity which they originally wanted to sup- 


_ ply ?—15,000 tons. 


14556. Was the supplying of the increased quantity awarded to them 
before the next contract was offered to Guest & Co.?—The Barrow 
Oo. was informed, on the 25th July, that the Minister accepted 
their ofter for 15,000 tons, but they were asked whether they could 
deliver any more at the same price in that same year. The same 
acceptance for 10,000 tons was sent to Guest & Co. on the same day. 


14557. You mean a similar acceptance ?—Yes; a similar acceptance. 


14558. Then it must have been by subsequent negotiations that the 
supplied by the Barrow Co. was increased from 
15,000 tons to 30,000 tons as the report upon the contract shows it to 


- have been: can you say when that negotiation commenced for the in- 


creased supply ?—On the 30th July, 1879, a letter was received from 
the Barrow Co. or their agent stating that they were willing to enter 
into acontract for 30,000 tons. 


14559. At the price of their lowest tender, or was there any change 
in the price for this increased quantity ?—At the same price. They say 
“double the contract on the same terms and prices as those already 
accepted by you.” 


14560. 'To whom was this addressed ?—To Mr. Sandford Fleming, 


14561. Was this a voluntary offer on their part, or was it in answer 
to some proposition on the part of the Government: is that shown in 
the correspondence ?—In the first communication dated 25th July, 
already referred to, Mr. Fleming, on behalf of the Minister, says: ‘Can 
you deliver more at same price this year?” 


14562. Then this offer of the company appears to be a qualified 
answer to that question: is that as you understand it ?—Yes. 

14563. Can you say when it was decided to accept this offer for the 
increased quantity ?—It was accepted by letter to the Barrow Stee! 
Co. dated 30th July, 1879. 


™ 14564. That was the day following their offer? —No; it was the 


game day as they offered. 


14565. From what place was the Barrow. Co.’s offer ?—The 
letter written by the Barrow Co. on the 30th July, does not 
appear to be dated from any particular plave; other letters written on 
behalf of the company are dated Clarges Street, Piccadilly, London. 


14566. Do these contracts cover any other materials than the rails ? 
— Yes; fish-plates and bolts and nuts. 


14567. Did the offer to supply these articles rank in the same way, as to 
prices, as the offers to supply rails ?--Not precisely ; but very nearly. 


14568. Is the offer for these materials, irrespective of rails, more 
favourable to the Government than the offers which were accepted ?— 
The offers for fish-plates should not be separated from the offers for 
rails. The fish-plates must be made to fit the rails. 


14569. And are they always supplied by the same contractor who 


supplies the rails ?—Yes. 


14570. Then bolts are sometimes contracted for separately, are they ? 
-—Sometimes. 
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14571. As to bolts: can you say whether the price for them, offered 
by any tender which was not accepted, is lower than the prices for bolts 
in the tenders which were accepted, to an extent which would vary the 
relative rank of the tenders as a whole, both for rails and plates and 
bolts ?—No, I cannot answer at this moment, but I shall get a state- 
nient prepared. 

14572. Was there any claim for any extras on any of these contracts, 
such as packages or any other item of that kind?—There was a small 
claim made by the Barrow Co. in connection with the packing 
and oiling of the bolts. The case is reported on by Mr. Fleming and 
explained in the report dated the 12th of January, 1880. 


14573. What was the amount of this claim in round numbera ?— 
About £300 sterling. 


14574. Were these cases of a different character from those which 
had been previously used in the transportation of articles of a similar 
kind ?—In his report, Mr. Fleming says that in the conditions attached 
to the face of the tender, prepared by him in Ottawa, clause 16 sets 
forth: “That the bolts and nuts must be done up in such parcels and 
such manner as will secure them against loss in transportation ;” and in 
the specification which was subsequently prepared, when he was in 
London, the following words were inserted defining the manner-neces- 
sary to secure them against loss in transportation, namely, “that the 
bolts and nuts are to be heated and dipped to prevent rust; and packed 
in strong, iron-bound cases, each to contain not over two ewl.” The 
Barrow Co. claim that the customary method of packing bolts 
and nuts is in coarse bags, The claim was considered and allowed. 


14575. Do you know whether this practice, claimed to be the com- 
mon one, had been the one formerly adopted—I mean of transporting 
these articles in bags ?—For short distances ; but Mr. Fleming says in 
his experience a great loss results from this mode, because the bays 
become torn in handling and the contents drop out. 


14576 Then Mr. Fleming reports that this is a proper claim to be 
allowed, as I understand you ?—Yes, 

14577. Have these contracts been fulfilled— 53, 54 and 55 ?—Contract. 
No. 53 is not completed ; but 54 and 55 are completed. 


14578. Is there any dispute upon the subject of contract 33 ?—No. 


14579. Is there any other matter connected with either of these rail 
contracts which you wish to explain ?—No. 


14580. Is there anything further on the subject which you consider 
ought to be investigated ?—No; but I put in contracts, (Hxhibits 
Nos. 202, 209, 210.) 


Tomas REyNoups, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
14581. Where do you live?—In London, England. 


14582, Have you had any connection with any of the transactions 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes, I have. 


14583. Which was the first ?—I[ thiok the first was in 1874, when [ 
came out for the Ebbw Vale Steel and Iron Co., of South Waies. 
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14584. On page 9 ofa Return to an Order of the House of Com- 
mons, dated 2nd March, 1876, appears, a copy of a letter signed Thomas 
Reynolds jun. ; will you please look at it and say ifit is from you? 
Yes. 2nd March, 1876, 
14585. This seems to be an offer made by you on behalf of two pede offer on 
separate companies ?—Yes: the Kbbw Vale and the Aberdare compa- Vile aogani es 
. are Coe sys 5,000 
nies, tons severally at 
ey . : 3 £11 or £11 5s. 
14586. Each for 5,000 tons of steel rails and’necessary fish- plates and 
bolts and nuts; the price from the first named company is apparently 


£11 sterling and from the second named company £11 5s.: do you 


Aare! = 


remember whether the offer of either of these companies was accepted ? 
—The first, the Ebbw Vale, was accepted, but not the Aberdare. 


14587. You were in Ottawa at this time ?— Yes. 


14588. Do you remember whether there was any offer on the part of Fbbw Vale Co. 
any one connected with the Government to increase this quantity of [riused to double 
5,000 tons at the price of your tender ?—I was asked if the Ebbw Vale 
Co, would increase their quantity of 5,000 tons, and [ cabled to 
England, but they refused. 

14589. Do you remember if there was any correspondence on the 
subject, or was this a verbal communication to you?—Verbally, L 
think. 

14590. Do you remember by whom?—I am not quite sure, but | 
think it was through Mr. Fleming. I am not quite sure of it. 


14591: No transaction was completed on account of the Aberdare 
Co. ?—None whatever. 
14592. Did you return to England shortly after this letter ?—Yes. 
. . ‘ okie : Witness’s occupa= 
14593. What is your occupation ?— Civil engineer. tlon : Civil 
i ss P ngineer, 
14594. Are you connected with the sale of iron materials ? —[ron 
and steel, and everything in connection with railways and engineering 
works. 
14595. Have you been in England most of the time since this trans- 
action ?—Entirely, excepting the month or so which | take to come 
out, as a ruie, to Canada for a holiday in the winter. 


14596. Have you kept yotrself well acquainted with the fluctuations 
of the market for these materials ?—Yes; our business, of course, forced 
us to do so, because we were continually in the market. 


a F 2 Tendency of 
14597. Do you know what the tendency of the market was in the market in fall of 
fall of 1874 and the beginning of 1875 ?—Downwards. tn hla 


dow niwe7 rds, 
14598. Was there a marked difference in the price or only slight ?— Sea Le 
It fell away gradually and steadily. . 


14599. Would this fluctuation affect the prices of nuts and bolts as 
well as of rails ?—Yes. 

14600. To the same extent proportionately ?—Very nearly, I should 
gay. 

14601. Compared with the market of November, 1874, what would In March, 1875, 
you say was the state of the market in March, 1875, for nuts and bolts? thanin Ish 
— It was weaker. 
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14602. Do you mean that the prices were lower ?—Prices were, [ 
should think, a couple of pounds a ton lower—possibly more. 


14603. Could you describe, in a general way, the changes in the 
markets from year to year since then; of course I do not mean with 
precision at all, but the main tendency ?—Since 187 4, the fall of 1874, 
I think the markets have fallen steadily until last summer. 


14604. Have they risen since that ?—Last summer about July they 
touched the bottom : not the summer of this year, but last July tweive 
months. 


14605. You mean July of 1879 ?—Yes, July of 1879 they touched 
their bottom—from June to July, 1879, I should think—after which 


they rose very violently until the end of January this year, 1880, or 


the middle of February, 1880. They then took a very rapid fall until 
July of this year, 1880, when prices again rose until the beginning of 
September; then there was a slight weakening between that and the 
present time, but only a matter of five shillings or so. 


14606. Did you take any part in the transactions which resulted in 
contracts last year with the Barrow Hematite Steel Co., and 
Guest & Co., and the West Cumberland Iron and Steel Co. ?—Not 
as faras enquiring for tenders or anything of that soit. 

14607. In what capacity ?—As inspecting engineer. 

14608. How do the prices given at that time compare with the prices 
given either before or after ?—They were about the lowest prices that 
I think have ever been entered into for steel rails, either before or since, 
of that weight and quality. 


14609. Did you inspect them ?-—I did. 

14610. Were they satisfactory in every respect ?—In every respect. 

14611. How do the prices of the season from November, i874, to 
March, 1875, compare with the subsequent prices of rails ?—They have 
been lower since. Last spring they rose, after the violent rise which 
tok place after July, 1879, to about the same price or very nearly so 
as they were at in the full of 1874. That is speaking roughly. 


14612. Could you speak as to the price of rails between November, 
1874, and January, 1875: were they likely to be got by the Govern- 
ment in January, 1875, as low or lower than in January, 1874 ?—As low, 
but the fall may not have been sufficient; was not enough for me to 
remember it. There may have been a slight fall but no rise; they 
weakened from November, but I cannot say to what extent by 
January. 


14613. Do you know what the general expectation or understanding 
in the iron trade was as to the future—I mean what was it during the 
season I have mentioned, during 1874 and 1875 ?—In the markets in 
November, 1874, we thought rails had fallen as low as they could 
possibly be, and that was their feeling for some time afterwards. They 
did not think they could make rails at such low prices, certainly not as’ 
low as they did afterwards make them—that is, steel rails. 


14614. In November, 1874, would it therefore be considered a good 
time to purchase ?—Yes. 


14615. Was then the feeling of the trade that the price would be 


_ firmer afterwards ?—Yes; and manufacturers. 
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14616. Could you say about what time that confidence became 
weakened and there was a disposition to part with them at lower rates? 
—I fancy it grew gradually as they were forced to fill their books with 
orders. 


14617. From about what time would it begin to grow weaker ?—Well, 
I think that as the market fell they considered all the time that it was 
seeing the lowest price. [donot think they ever expected to get much 
lower prices than at the time we are judging of. 


14618. Then you think the price fell gradually until the summer of 
1879 ?—Yes; just now you asked me if I had anything to do with the 


_ purchase, last summer, of 45,090. tons. i had not except as inspecting 


engineer. It was previous to that I had. 


14619, [ was aware of it, and I was coming to that in a short time; 
but first [ shall ask if there is anything more which you can explain in 
the shape of information as to the general market or tendency of 
markets between November, 1874, and this time ?—I do not think more 
than I have already mentioned. 


14620. Can you name any publication that would give the general 
tendency of the changes in the market of rails and nuts and bolts 2—As 
to papers ? 


14621. In any shape—papers, or pamphlets, or books, which are con- 
sidered authoritative by the trade—1 do not mean as to the exact prices, 
but as to the tendency ?—There is the paper called Lron, The Engineer, 
Hngineering, and the Iron and Coal Trade Keview, I think all have no- 
tices of the market, but whether some of these were in existence in 1874 


-[ cannot say. Engineering and The Hngineer were. 


14622. Are there any similar publications in the United States upon 
such subjects, which are considered authorities ?—Yes, I think so; but 
I cannot give the names. I fancy they follow the market more closely 
than we do. : 


14623. As a rule, is there a sympathy between the English and 
American markets ?—Yes. 


14624. Then do you think that the American publications would give 
us information upon that subject as to the general tendency of the rise 


__ or fall ?—I think very likely. 


14625. Have you seen these American publications at different times ? 


» —Yes. 


14626. Do you know whether they quote English prices as well as 
American prices ?—That I do not know; but I think some of them do. 


14627, Had you any furtber connection with the transactions of 1874 
to 1875, beyond what you have described, for this one contract with the 
Ebbw Vale Co. ?—No. 


14628. What is the next transaction in which you took any part ?— 
In 1879. 


14629. On whose behalf were you acting in that ?—I received a cable 


from Mr. Fleming. 


14630. To what effect ?—To obtain tenders for 5,000 tons. 


14631. Did that result in any contract ?—Yes; 5,000 tons were 
purchased. 
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14632. From what company ?—Three: the Ebbw Vale Co, the 
West Cumberland Co., and I think, the Barrow Co. 


14633. Please look at this correspondence as furnished to us by Mr. 
Trudeau from the Department of Railways, and if it refreshes your 
memory describe the transaction as well as you can ?—Yes; those are 
the cables that passed. (Exhibit No. 159.) 


14634. I understand that competition in this transaction was not 
invited by advertisement ?—No. 


14655. Did you select the firms to whom circulars were addressed ? 
— Yes. 

14636. Was it done on your responsibility and at your discretion ?— 
Entirely. 

14637. How were you guided in deciding to whom they should be 
addressed ?—I sent the tenders or enquiries to all the makers who were 
likely to be able to make delivery within any time required, and who 
made the rails of the weight required. 

14638. Did you omit any who were dealing in rails of the tequired 
quality ?—I do not think so, 


14639. Can you say whether it would be possible to have got any 
better offers by any other mode of inviting competition than the one 
adopted ?—No; I think the one adopted was the best. 


14640, Do you think it was better than publishing an advertisement 
in the newspapers ?—Yes; because an advertisement simply helps to 
stiffen the market. If the enquiry gocs to all those who are likely to 
offer at all you save that, and at the time you get the same answer you 
would if you advertised. 


14641. Have you had transactions in the supplying of rails in 
addition to those with the Canadian Government ?—Yes; I am con- 
tinually. We are in the market all the time, and when we know 
makers are so full that they cannot compete for deliveries required we 
do not write to them. 


14642. When you say full do you mean full of orders ?—Full of 
orders, or unwilling to quote for such deliveries. 


14643. When you speak of unwillingness to quote for particular 
deliveries do you mean deliveries at particular times ?—Yes; some 
makers will not quote more than a certain time ahead. If you ask for 
delivery six or eight months ahead, they will, perhaps, refuse; and if 
we know they are refusing such deliveries we do not enquire from 
them, when that is wanted others are full for immediate delivery, and 
therefore when such delivery is wanted we omit them. 


14644. How could you tell whether they were full for delivery at a 
particular time ?—By their answers to us and answers to other enquiries, 


14645. On behalf of other purchasers do you mean ?—On behalf of 
other purchasers. 


14646. In this transaction of 1879, do you remember whether the 
lowest offer was accepted ?—The lowest offer was accepted for the 
delivery required. I do not remember what the prices were at the 
present moment, but the lowest offer was accepted. 
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Purchase of 
Rails. 
14647. The West Cumberland Co. appear not to have taken the west Cumber- 
' . 70 ) tenis : - , land Co 
whole quantity required, but only 2,000 tons : do you remembe WV? could onivdolieen 
that was ?—Because they could not deliver more than that quantity 2,000 tons. 


in the time required. - 


14643, Do we understand that they did not offer to supply more than ° 
2,000 tons? —That I cannot say without seeing the correspondence, 
because they may have taken the balance after the three others were 
taken, and I fancy theirs was the same price, and one could not deliver 
ali; consequently the others got the balance, but [ do not know which 
was started with. One of the makers at the price could not take all, 
consequently he got what he could fill, and the others got the balance 
at the same price divided between them. 


14649. Please look at this parcel of correspondence (Exhibit No. 159) 
and say if that is the original correspondence on the subject in which 
you took part ?—Yes, it is. 


14650. This was transmitted by you to the Department ?—{t was. 


14651. This appears to show that the West Cumberland Iron and West Cumber- 
Steel Co. took the first contract at £4 19s, per ton; and that the Bes rei os 
balance of the 5,000 tons—that is about 3,000 tons—-was about equally took first con- 

gis 4" c tract at £4 19s. 
divided between the other two contractors at £3 aton; is that your and the balance 
recollection ?—Yes. AE OU na! 

14652. Is there anything to be explained beyond what appears in Seed Sia Crey 


this correspondence ?—No; I think not. at £5 a ton. 


14653. Have you taken part in any other transaction on account of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No; I do not think so. 


14654. Is there anything further connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway upon which you can give us information ?—I do not think 
there is. 


eee ee ern 


Orrawa, Tuesday, 16th November, 1880. 
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JAMES GOODWIN, sworn and examined : 
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By the Chairman :— roe tees 


14655. Have you been interested in any transactions connected with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I tendered for sections A and B this 
side of Winnipeg. 

14656. You mean the Pembina Branch ?—No; the Thunder Bay 
Branch, sections A and B. 


14657. Did you tender for both sections A and B?—Yes., Tendered for 


sections A and B. 
14658. And also for the united section called C ?—No; there was one 
section A and B advertised at that time, if I recollect right. 


14659. Do you know whether yours was the lowest tender for either Was not lowest 
of those sections ?—No; it was not. Le Eh 
14660. Were you interested in any way in the contracts for either cf 
those sections ?—No; my tender was not accepted. 
14661. Did you become interested afterwards in any of the con- 
tracts ?—No. 
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Wendering — 
tontracts Nos. 


Asked to go in 
with Andrews, 
Jones & Co. 


Wrote to Minis- 


ter that he would 


have nothing to 
do with it. 


Tendered for the 
whole of sections 
A and B himself. 


Hon, Wm. Mac- 
dougall wanted 
him to go in with 
Andrews, Jones 
& Co.on Gons 
tract No. 42. 


14662. Was there any complaint on your part that the contract was 
improperly awarded ?—No; not at all. : 


14663. Is there anything further abowt your connection with either 


-of those sections which requires explanation 7—No; I was asked by some 


parties to goin with Andrews, Jones & Co. The Honourable Mr. Macdou- 
gall spoke to me and wanted me to goin with them, and I told him I 
would consider it. He said the time was up and the Government would 
not wait. I think this was upon a Saturday night or Sunday morning. 
We had some talk about it on Saturday night, and on Sunday morning 
he came down to my place and I studied it up, and said I would go up 
and ascertain whether the Minister would not wait a couple of days. 
We talked the matter over and he finally agreed to wait two days longer 
—I think until the afternoon of Tuesday—lI would not be very positive, 
but I think he was to wait until the afternoon of Tuesday. LHither 
Monday evening or Tuesday morning I made up my mind I would not 
go iato it. It required a large amount of money. I recollect going up 
to his office and went into the Private Secrctary’s office, and he was 
either engaged or had gone to Council, but I wrote a note stating that 
I would have nothing to do with the matter that the Honourable Mr. 
Macdougall and I were talking about; that is all I know about it. 


14664. Do you remember whether that withdrawal was on a Monday 
or a Tuesday ?—I am disposed to think it was Tuesday, but I will not 
swear positively, I know it was Monday evening that | wrote the note 
anyhow. 


14665. Then had you made up your mind on Monday evening that it 
was not a transaction that you cared to go into ?—Yes; I thought it my 
duty to write immediately over to the Minister, or see him. 


14666. Had you any further connection with that transaction ?—No; 
nothing at all. 


14667. Had you any connection at all with the other sections which 
was tendered for about the same time as section A ?—A and BI now 
speak of. 


14668. Yes; but Andrews, Jones & Co. had no chance of giving you 
an interest in section A, it was only section B that was awarded to 
them ?—I disremember that, [ believe you are right though. I am not 
able to swear now whether they had section A’ or B. J know I tendered 
for the whole of that section, A and B, myself, 


14669. For it as a combined section or separately ?—Separately ; 
separate tenders. 


14670. Do I understand you to say that you are not able at present 
to decide whether you had an opportunity of going in on both of 
those sections afterwards, or only on section B ?—If Andrews, Jones &. 
Co. did not tender for section A, of course I could not go in with 
them for it. 


14671. It may be they tendered for it ; but as far as we know at present 
we have no information that it was ever awarded to them ?—W hatever 
was awarded to them Mr. Macdougall wanted me to go in with them on. 


14672. Then is this your recollection that whatever contract was. 
awarded to them, Mr. Macdougall, on their behalf, proposed to you that 
you should join them on that same contract ?—Yes. 


| 
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Contracts Nos. 
14673: And do yousay that on Monday, some time, you decided that #1 ®"*4* 
you would not go in?—Yes; I decided 1 would not go in, and wrote to 
the Minister accordingly. 


: If he had decid ed 
14674. If you had decided to go in would you immediately have been jo Sorin athe 


enabled to raise the necessary security if it was decided?—I think I (adrews, Jones | 
could raise all that was required. raised required — 
security. 
14675. Was it proposed that you should raise the money ?—I did not 
say one word as to what I would raise or would not raise; there was 
not aword said about what I would raise. I don’t know the members 


of Andrews, Jones & Co.’s firm, to my knowledge I never seen them. 


14676. Then you had no communication at all with them, it was only Never communi- 
with Mr, Macdougall on their behalf ?—Only with Mr. Macdougall on (iti xnarews, 
their behalf. Jones & Co. 

14677. Do you remember whetber Mr. Macdougall said he was 


authorized to make such a proposition, or whether it was only a pro- 


_ position to be carried on further between him and Andrews, Jones & 


awarded to you?—Well, 1 think, Judge, that I tendered in a bulk sum ; 


Co., in case the opportunity should be offered as to the extension of 
time ?—He did not say he was authorized, Judge, at all. 


14678. He did not say it?—He did not, he only said: “ Will you, 
will you.” | 


14679. Then did you understand that this proposition had come Hon. Wm. Mac- 
through any authorized channel, from the firm of Andrews, Jones & dougall simply” 
Co., to you?—I had reason to believe that Mr. Macdougall and them would join them. 
were acquainted, and he simply asked me if I would join in. He did 
not tell me he was authorized to make any offer, or anything of the 
kind. 

14680. Did you ever discuss this matter afterwards with any 
member of that firm ?—Not a soul, not one. | would not know one of 
them if they walked in here to-day. 


14681. Do you know Col. Smith of New York ?—Oh, very well. 


14682. Did you not discuss it with him ?—Not a word. [ never heard Never discussed 


him say a word about it. fis Aaeb che with 


14683. Had you any complaint to make about section A not being 

) ‘ ne 

but I am under the impression that my tender in the bulk sum was S ahaee Lena ates 
lower than the tenders according to schedule rates, and I think I did— 
i don’t know, I don’t think I did to the Minister—I think I said some- 
thing to him, but I do not know. 


14684. Is it your impression now, that besides tendering for A: 44.5 tendered by 
alone and for B alone, that you made one tender to cover both? schedule. 


_—I think so, in a bulk sum you know. I said section A so much, and 


section B so much, to the best of my recollection ; but, of course, I put 
in a bulk sum for section A and section B separately, and so much for 


_ section A, and so much for section B. | also put in a tender according |, season to 


to the advertisement. I could not find fault, Judge, you know according find fault. 
to the advertisement in the papers, because they advertised for a 
schedule of prices. They did not advertise for a bulk sum, so I could 

not find fault. 


14685. Then you put in no tender for the who!e of this distance, 


about 185 miles ?—Yes; I put in a tender for that. 
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Tendering — 
Contract Nos. 
GE and 42, 


Thinks he was 
as low as An- 

arews, Jones & 

Co. on the bulk 
sam. 


Not entitled to 
contract. 


Declined to go in 


with Andrews, 
Jones & Co. in 


14686. But I mean you did not put it in according to the specifica- 
tions which the Government required ?—I put in two tenders, one for 
a bulk sum and another according to the advertised schedule of prices: 


14687. Well, it was on the bulk sum that you think you were 
lowest ?—I think —I am not quite sure—but I think so according to 
the quantities. I think I was as lowas Andrews, Jones & Co. 


14628. Did you claim that you were as low for the whole combined 
distance on the bulk sum as Andrews, Jones & Co.’s offer and Marks 
& Conmee’s offer together ?—I do not know about that, Judge. 


14689. Without knowing anything about their offer, how did you 
come to the conclusion that you were lower ?—I heard them talking 
about it afterwards. I did not get any information from the office, but 
according to the quantities given, Judge, and then, according to my 
bulk sum, I think 1 was a little lower. I will not swear positively, but 
i think my clerk said L was; but then the Oe k sum was not according to 
the advertisement in the papers. 


14690. Upon the schedule of quantities and prices did you consider ~ 
that you were entitled to any contract?—No; they were below me. 


14691. Then, according to the specification and the manner of putting 
in tenders prescribed by the Government, you did not claim that you 
were entitled to any contract ?—No; 1 did not claim it. 


14692. Could you explain the reasons why you came to the conclu- 
sion that if you had a chance to go in with Andrews, Jones & Co. on 


Contract 42 be- section B, you thought it was not advisable to do so?—First, I think, 
cause their prices 


were too low,and in looking over their tender they had not prices enough in my own 
because they were opinion, and the next they were strangers to me and if did not like to 
cb aa ahah goin with them. I believe on Monday—that was the day I saw the 


Contracts Nos. Minister—that they had not prices enough for that contract. 


60--63, B.C. 
Tendered for 
sections A, B, C 
and Din British 
Columbia. 


14693. What was the next transaction in which you were interested ? 
—Well, I tendered for A, B, Cand D, in British Columbia. 


14694. As to section A, do you know who were the successful ten- 
derers ?—A. P. Macdonald and others. 


14695. Did you claim that you were entitled to that contract?—No, 
I did not. 

14696. Have you anything to complain of in the manner in which 
that contract was awarded, or of the decision on it ?—Not a word, 
Judge; not a word of complaint to make. I think the lowest tender 
got it in every Case. 


14697. As to section C,do you know who got that?—I think the 
same party that got section A. 


Not entitled to 
contract for sec- 
tion 


Makes no claim 
as to section CU. 


15698. Have you anything to complain of concerning the awarding 
of that contract ?—No, Judge, I have not; nor section D either. 


14699. Do you know who were the successful parties on section D ?— 
Mr. Kavanagh, I think. 

14700. You also tendered for that ?-—Yes; I tendered for the whole 
of it. 

14701, You have nothing to complain of > Nds not a word, Judge. 


14702. You have no reason to think that the contract should have ~ 
been awarded to you instead of them ?—No, 


Nor regarding 
section D. 


~ 
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14703. On which section did you become a contractor ?—Section B; 
myself, Hugh Ryan and Col. Smith. I don’t know whether Ryan 


signed as Purcell & Ryan; but I think it was Purcell & Ryan and 


Goodwin & Smith. 
14704. You said you were the lowest tenderer on section B?—Yes. 
14705. And that the contract was awarded to you ?—Yes. 
_ 14706. P. Purcell, of Williamstown ; Hugh Ryan, of Perth; James 
‘{zoodwin, of Ottawa; James N. Smith, of Brooklyn, New York ?—Yes; 
those are the firm. 
14707. Is there any other person interested in that firm ?—WNo other. 


[do not know whether Ripley was interested with Smith; he did not 
sign Smith & Ripley, but only J. N. Smith. 


14708. Was there any other person as far as you believe ?—No; not 
as far as I know. | 

14709. Do you remember about the amount of your tender in this 
ease ? —No, Judge, I do not; | forget now. 


14710. The Blue Book published in 1880 upon this subject, gives the 
amount of your tender in this case at $2,573,640: do you know whether 


| that is about the sum ?—I think so. 


14711. Have you any reason to think that that is not correct ?—I 
have no reason to think that it is not correct. 


14712. Did you execute the contract ?—No; I sold out my interest. 


14713. Was that before the contract was executed ?—Well, I think— 
upon my word I think we executed the contract at the time. I think 
so, because the Government would not agree—would not acknowledge 
Onderdonk for some time after. 


14714. Was it finally arranged that he should become the contractor 
instead of you and your firm ?—Yes, oh yes. 

14715. At the same prices that you were to get ?—Oh, the same 
prices, yes. 

14716. In fact he bought your position ?—He just gave us so much 
for our position. 

14717. Did you give kim your position without any consideration ? 
—Oh, no; I got one-third of $100,000, less $1,500. 


14718. I do not think it is necessary for us to know how you divided 
the amount between yourselves, but am | to understand that the 
contract was parted with upon this basis : thatit was worth $100,000 ? 
— Yes, $100,000, that is it. 


14719. And you got such a share of that as was agreed upon among 
yourselves ?—Yes. 


14720. You have spoken of a reduction of $1,500: was that intended, 
or if not that, any other part of the $100,000, to go to any outsider 
for giving you any information or assistance in your tenders ?—No ; 
it was one of the members of the firm who considered that we sold too 
cheap, and kicked over the traces, and would not sign. I told him 


to fix it up any way. I was not well at the time, and Isaid: “ Fix it 


up any way, Smith;” and Smith wanted to go away, you know, and | 
said: ‘Give him so much.” 
4° ; 
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B.C. 


Section B award-: 
ed to witness, 
Hugh Ryan and 
Col. Smith. 


Amount of tender 
$2,975,640. 


Sold interest to 
Onderdonk., 


Onderdonk be- 
came contractor 
at the same 
prices. 


$100,000 paid by 
Onderdonk to 
witness’s firma, 
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Tendering— 
Contract No. 61, 
B.C, 


Government re- 
Jused for some 
lime to acknow- 
ledge Onderdonk. 


No Member of 
Parliament nor 
any one connect- 
ed with any De- 
partment got any 
advantage in 
consequence of 
the transaction. 


Never got any 
jnformation from 
“any person con- 
nected with the 
Department. 


14721. I do not want to go into that unless there was something paid 
for improper assistance ?—No ; Hugh Ryan got it. 

14722. After this arrangement with Onderdonk, was it finally con- 
cluded that the Government should accept him as the contractor and 
release you ?—The Government did not forsome time. Well, they were 
a little uneasy about it, and it was some time before the Government 
released me, and Hugh Ryan and Smith. 


14723. Do you remember whether any influence was brought to bear 
on the Government to induce them to consent to the arrangement?— 
No, not a bit; not a bit as far as I know. 


14724. Do you know any Member of Parliament who got any 
advantage by their consenting ?—No; not asoul. The only influence 
I got was myself. I knew the parties in the United States wanted to 
get the contract in their own names, and I spoke to the Government 
about it, as I knew they had $600,000 up at the time. 


14725. Do you mean the Onderdonk party ?—Yes. 


14726. Are you aware of any person connected with the Govern- 
ment—I do not mean Members of Parliament, for I have already asked 
you about them ; but in any such office as clerk, or secretary, or other 
person in the Departments—getting any advantage in consequence of 
this transaction of selling out ?—Not a shilling, to my knowledge ; and 
I swear positively that they did not get a shilling, and they could not 
well get it without my knowing it. 

14727. Who made up the tenders for this successful offer ?—-I gave 
the figures to my clerk and other friends, and I said: ‘These are my 
tigures.” Ryan showed his figures, and Uol. Smith showed his 
figures, and out of these we made the tender. 


14728. And among yourselves you arranged about the prices ?—Yes. 


14729. Have you been accustomed to contracting on large works 
for the Government ?—Oh, for thirty years, Judge. 


14730.- You live in Ottawa ?—Yes, I live in Ottawa. 


14731. Besides the opinion of your own firm, or members of it, did 
you get any suggestion from any person connected with any of the 
Departments, as to prices ?—Oh no, not at al); there was none of their 
opinions as good as my own, you know. Never; not at that time, or 
any other time. 

14732. They might, perhaps, have a better opinion than you as to 
what other people had stated about prices, that they might communi- 
eate to you: do you not know if there was anything of that kind ?— 
They did not, and never did. 


14733. Have you ever received any information from any person 
connected with any of the offices in the Railway Department, as to 
other people’s prices or tenders?—Not a syllable, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

14734. Has any Member of Parliament, directly or indirectly, 


obtained any advantage in consequence of this arrangement with you? 
—Not a shilling. 


14735. Is there any other transaction connected with the Pacific 
Railway in which you have had any interest ?—No ; none at all. 
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14736. Is there any further evidence upon matters of the Pacific 
Railway upon which you can give us information ?—No, no more; no 
more, Judge. 

- 14737. Do you know of any person else who has obtained any advan- 
tage in any of the contracts or tenders upon the Pacific Railway, 
through any officers of the Department, either Ministers, Members, or 


-elerks ?—I do not know, Judge, any at at all; Ido not see what infor- 


mation they could give them. 


14738. Have you any opinion as to the advantage or disadvantage of 
carrying on the four contracts in British Columbia by one person 


instead of by four separate individuals ?—One can carry them on 


cheaper, Judge; I should not wonder, but they can carry them on may 
be 10 per cent. cheaper. 


14739. For what reason ?—You have got to go to nearly as much 
expense to carry on one section as to carry on the whole. Of course 
you will want more machinery for the whole, butnot much; not much 
difference. Mr. Keefer knows that. Ob,no; I would say certainly for 
my part, | think I would save 10 per cent. on the whole by having 
the whole of the contracts. There are a great many things might clash 
—a hundred things might happen. 


14740. Then, do you mean that the advantage which Onderdonk h:8 
gained, by having them altogether, will more than balance the amount 
he has paid to other persons in order to get the whole contract ?—That 
is hard to say how it will turn out. [am not sorry for being out of it 
anyhow, but he certainly can do it cheaper by having the whole of it. 


14741. Could he do the whole four, do you think, cheaper than four 
separate individuals could do it, by a sum as much as $200,000 or 
$300,000 ?—-Most decidedly. I think it is betterto him than $200,000 
at least ; in other words, I think it will cost $200,000 or $00,000 less 
by one man doing it than by four. 


14742. Is there any other matter connected with the working of such 
contracts which you can give us information upon ?—No, Judge, 


there is not; I do not know anything about it. 


14743. Upon the system of letting contracts perhaps your expe- 


rience m‘gat be useful: could you give us some injormation on that 


subject as to the best modes in the public interest, because if you 


_ know the contractor’s side you may probably know the other side ?— 
Judging by the Intercolonial Railway, I think it is better if the Govern- 
ment had 


contractors that they could rely upon to finish their work. 
It would cost the Government less, as you will see on the Intercolonial 


Railway. 


14744, Do you mean that the ability and standing of the men as 
contractors ought to be considered as well as the prices ?—Yes ; because 
ip the end the Government has got to pay the price. 


14745. Have you ever given your attention to the advantage or dis- 


advantage of letting work upon estimated quantities and a schedule of 


prices ?—I scarcely understand that. 
14746. Well, against a bulk sum, that is one system. You know that 


| jobs are sometimes let by bulk sum, and at other times they are let at 


estimated quantities, the engineers placing them, knowing pretty well 
what quantities will be taken of the different kinds of material; then 
1 4h 
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where a clerk or 
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having the four 
contracts is a 
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management of 
the four of $200,000 


System of let= 
ting contracts. 
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System of let- 
ting contracts, 


Better to have 
tenders by sche- 
dule of prices 
than by bulk 
sum. 


HAGGART. 


Contract No. 15. 


Alleged impro= 
per imfluemces 


Never had an in- 
terest directly or 
indirectly in a 
contract. 


On Committee of 
Public Accounts 
in 1879 and L880. 


Object of moving 
for Committee of 
Enguiry. 


tenders are invited, based on that estimate, asking for offers to fix the 
prices for each kind of material--that is what I mean by estimated 
quantities and a schedule of prices: have you ever considered which 
of those systems would be more advantageous to the country ?—I think 
the schedule of prices would be most advantageous to the Government 
and all parties, because you must make a very accurate survey to 
tender by the bulk sum, and it is very difficult to do that on railway 
work. 

14747. Have you considered whether it would make any material 
difference to the public interest, whether those quantities should be 
estimated closely, or only in a very loose way ?—If you work at the 
schedule of prices it does not matter so much; of course it is measured 
according as the work progresses. According as the work goes on the 
engineers measure it very accurately. 

14748. Isthere any other subject connected with contracting and 
the interest of the two parties—l mean the public on the one side and 
the contractor on the other—which you can give us any information 
upon ?—I do not know as I can, Judge. I think if the Government 
would choose a party that was thoroughly responsible, and that their 
engineers approved of, | think it would be better than to give it to 


prtties who fail, and do not do the work. 


14749. You think the ability to put up the deposit is not always a 
safe means of judging ?—No, it is not; as a general thing inrthe end 
the Government pays for it. 

14750. Is there anything further connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you can give us evidence ?-—Nota word that ] know of, 
Judge. . 


Joun HaagGart, M. P., sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
14751. Where do you live ?—At the town of Perth. 
14752. Are you a Member of the House of Commons ?—Yes. 


14753. Have you had any personal interest in any of the transac- 
tions of the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I never had, or in any other 
contract with the Government, directly or indirectly. 


14754. Have you been interested in any offer that was made, tenders 
or anything of that sort ?—Never. 


14755. Were you on the Committee of Public Accounts either in 
1879 or 1880 ?—I was on the Committee of Public Accounts both years. 


14756. Do you remember that in the year 1879 a matter connected 
with Whitehead’s contract, or what is known as section 15, was before 
the Committee for consideration ?—I moved the appointment of the 
Select Committee to enquire into that matter. 


14757. Had you been taking an active part in investigating the 
subject ?—Yes, previously. 
14758. Was there any particular matter connected with it which you 


were anxious to investigate, or was it for general information upon the 
subject ?—I saw. from the returns of quantities furnished to. the House, — 
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Contract No, 15. 


é Alleged iinpro-» 
that there had been a large change in the character of the work; the per influence. 


quantities of some kinds of work had largely increased, and it was for 
the purpose of finding out what was the reason of the change. 


14759. Was that a substitution of earth embankment for trestle that Fone thea 
you allude to principally ?—Harth embankment for trestle work princi- TrOnbltoae rset 


had a marked 
pally. effect on the price, 


14769. I suppose you found that that had a very marked effect upon 
the total expenditure ?—Yes. 


14761. And was it with a view of ascertaining the particulars of 
that expenditure, or the mode in which it had been authorized, that you 
were directing your mind to ?—I was informed previously that it was 
impossible for the contractor to do the trestle work for the prices 
which he had received, that he had large prices for doing the earth 
work, and that the earth work was substituted for trestle work. I 
received the information from different parties to that effect, and that 
there had been a change in the gradients of the road which would 
result greatly to the bencfit of the contractor, and it was to enquire into 
the reason of those changes that I took the action I did. 


14762. Do you mean, in other words, whether his interest had been 
considered more than the public interest ?—Yes, exactly. 


14763. Did you see Mr. Whitehead during that investigation before 


the Committee ?—I saw him before the Committee. 
Had no conversa- 
. uke ° oH ; : : tion with; White- 
14764. Did you have any conversation with him, except before the homer 
Committee ?—I had none. before the Com 
mittee. 


14765. Had youany communication from him directly or indirectly ? 
—-Never until afterwards. JI went up on the train with him. to his 
work and had a conversation with him on the train. 

14766, After what?—After the House had rose 


14767. Then before the Committee’s action had ended you had no 
communication with him ?—No, never. I never had a conversation 
with Whitehead. 


14768. He informed us in giving evidence in Winnipeg that he was 


led to understand that the contract might be taken out of his hands on 


account of your action, and might be let again ?—Yes. 


14769. And that he had certain dealings upon the basis of that 
understanding ?—Yes. 

14770. Did you know whether he had any reason to think that—l First learned 
mean did you know about that time ?—No, not about that time, J ftom Whitensad’s 
learned afterwards from Mr. Whitehead’s son—that is the first know- head was 
ledge that I had upon the subject—that Mr. Whitehead was annoyed, °7?°Y°* 

{1 met Mackintosh once in the street, and he said Mr. Whitehead was freara the same 
very much annoyed at my action in reference to the matter, and he from Mackintosh, 
told me he said I had no ill-feeling against him, and it would be all 

right. Afterwards I saw Mr. Whitehead’s son, and he told me that Again Heard thas 
Mackintosh had been threatening the old man with me; that I was Reser tee 
following him, and that he had got large sums of money from him in With withess as 
consequence, to follow him, 


14771. That information you say reached you after the action of the 


_ Committee had ended ?—Oh, yes; long afterwards, 
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— 


14772. Had that anything to do with the action of the Committee? 


—It could not have. 


14773. Had you any such idea as thatin your mind ?—I had no such 
an idea. I had no feeling against Mr. Whitehead at all in the matter ; 
none whatever. 


14774. At the time Mr. Mackintosh spoke to you as you say, in the 
street or somewhere upon the subject, did he lead you to understand 
that it would be to his advantage if you would deal more gently with 


Mr. Whitehead than you would otherwise do?—He never mentioned — 


the subject to me at all. 


14775. Without mentioning the subject, did he from his conduct or 
allusions ?—No; I think [ had four or five parties along with me when 
I had the conversation with him. 


14776. Did you not part with Mr. Mackintosh, impressed within your 
own mind at that time with the idea that it would be to his advantage 
if you dealt more gently with Mr. Whitehead than you otherwise 
would deal with him ?—You remember, Mr. Chairman, the House had 
rose; the Committee had reported before I spoke to Mackintosh at ali. 


14777. That I have not understood yet; that is new information ? 
—The House had rose and the Committee had reported before I remem- 
ber ot having a conversation at all with Mr. Mackintosh. 


14778, Mr. Mackintosh does not give the evidence exactly in that 
direction ?—Yes; I have read his evidence, but I do not remember 
having such a conversation as he refers to at all at lunch. 


14779. He led us to understand that it was while the Committee was 
sitting, and while Whitehead knew that these questions were being 
pressed by you, that he met you at lunch and had the conversation ?— 
[ do not remember ever having such a conversation with him. 


14780. Do. you remember ever parting from Mackintosh after a 
conversation, or after a meeting, with the impression on your mind that 
it would be to Mackintosh’s advantage for you to assist Whitehead in 
any way ?—Never. 


14781. Or to withhold your pressure upon the investigation ?— I 
never had any conversation with him until after the investigation was 
all over, that I remember of. 


14782. I understand your evidence to be to that effect, but I am 
returning more than once to the subject because possibly when I men- 
tion Mackintosh’s evidence it may refresh your memory ?—Yes, yes. 


14783. That is why I take the liberty of repeating the question ?— 
Yes, yes. 


14784. Now do you say that at no time during that Session of 1879 


were you led to understand that Mackintosh would be benefitted by | 


your dealing more leniently with Mr. Whitehead than you otherwise 


would ?—I never remember having a conversation with Mackintosh at — 


all on the subject until afterwards. 


14785. When was the conversation with Charles Whitehead : was 
it after the Session of 1879 ?—Yes; after the Session of 1879. 


14786. Were you also on that Public Accounts Committee in 1880? 
— Yes, in 1880. 
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14787. That was after the conversation with Charles Whitehead, the 
Session of 1880 ?—Yes; it was after the conversation. I do not think 
it was after the conversation I had with Mr. Whitehead that I learned 
of Mr. Mackintosh receiving the money. 


14788. That is what I mean: now which do you say, that you heard 
from Whitehead before or after the Session of 1880 that Mackintosh 
had got notes from his father?—I think it was this summer that I 
learned that. 


147&9. Did you press the investigation in 1880 about the Whitehead 
contract ?—I do not think it came up at all. 


14790. That was not one of the matters before the Committee in 
1880 ?—No. 


14791. And has your dealing with this subject at any time been 
affected either on the Committee or as a Member, or as an individual, 
by the impression that Mackintosh was being benefitted by gifts or 
promises or advances from Whitehead ?—None whatever. 


14792. Are you aware of any person in any of the lepartments of 
the Government being benefitted by any transactions with others con- 
nected with the Pacific Railway ?—-No. 


14793. Hither as Minister, Member or clerk or secretary ?—No; 
nothing that I have heard of, except Mr. Chapleau’s matter. 


14794. Do you know of anything, as far as he is concerned, beyond 
what has appeared in the papers arising out of the evidence before this 
Commission ?—Nothing. 


14795. Have you any other information which you could give us 
by way of evidence concerning the transactions of the Pacific Railway 
or any of them?—Well, I am pretty thoroughly acquainted with the 
whole of the transaction, I should say, in reference to it between 
Winnipeg ; and the letting of the contracts, the manner in which they 
were awarded and everything of that kind, I know everything pretty 
generally about it. 


14796. Is that knowledge which you have derived from investigating 
the records of the Department ?—Partly so, and partly from conversa- 
tions from Ministers and other things that way. 


14797. Was there any particular conversation that you think you 
could enlighten us upon ?—Well, no; nothing particular. 


14798. Have you heard any Minister say anything about the letting 
of those contracts, about which there have been rumours of impro- 
prieties ?—I have had conversations with them on the subject. There 
are charges of improprieties in reference to the letting of contract B. I 
have had conversations with Ministers on the subject. 


14799. In any of those conversations have you been led to the 
impression that private interests were at any time considered rather 
than public interests ?—No, none. I may explain especially the principal 
charge of impropriety was with reference tosection B. There was one 
party—I may be mistaken in the names, but it strikes me Morse & Co. 
were the lowest tendérers; the contract was awarded to them. 


14800. That appears to be correct ?—Yes; and that Andrews, Jones 


& Co. were the next, and Fraser & Pitblado were next. Morse & Co. 
failed to put up the whole of their securities; the contract was then 
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awarded to Andrews, Jones & Co., and the allegation was made that 
there was not sufficient time allowed them to put up their securities. F 
have had conversations on that subject, if L remember rightly, with 
different Ministers, and the reason assigned by them for not giving it 
out to Andrew, Jones & Co. and passing it to Fraser & Pitblado 


14801. Have you learned anything which leads you to think that any 
private interest was improperly considered ?—No; [have not. From 
all I have learned from their conversations they were perfectly justified: 
in doing it. The reason assigned for the passing of Morse’s contract 
was that the sureties were not put up. The reason that Andrews, 
Jones & Co. were not awarded the contract, and the short time being 
allowed, as I understood from them, was that the engineer reported to 
the Minister of Public Works that the time was getting late and that 
the work would be delayed a year if the sureties were not put up. 
Another reason that it was not given to them was that they put up no 
security ; that the security that they had put up at all was the security 
that the lower tender, Morse & Co., as I understood it, had left in the 
hands of the Government; and it was transferred from them to the 
other party which would be, in their opinion, very wrong for the 
Government to allow or connive at—that is to allow a lower contractor to 
drop out and allow his security to go toanother. That was one of the 
reasons, and that they did not put up their security. Something to that 
effect the conversations were. 


14£02. I do not know whether you have noticed that in the Blue 
Book of 1880 there is a Report of the Committee of the Privy Council, 
approved of the 5th of March, 1879, as to the awarding of this contract ? 
—No;I never read it that I remember of. (Afier looking at the book) =: 
I never read it before. I understood from conversations with Ministers, 
if | remember rightly, that Morse & Co. failed to put up their security, 
and that was one of the reasons why their tender was dropped; that 
Andrews, Jones & Co. failed to put up their securitics, and that was one 
of the reasons why theirs was dropped, and that the security that they 
had put up was the money that Morse & Co. had put up as security was 
transferred to Andrews, Jones & Co.; that the time was getting late, 
and that there was only ten days allowed them or some short time, 
because if the contract was not awarded the work would be delayed 
nearly a year, from the report of the engineer. It was something to 
that effect was the reason assigned by the Ministers. 


14803. This reason which you have mentioned, namely, that what 
money was put up in support of Jones & Co.’s offer was really put up 
by Morse & Co., who had made the lower tender, appears for the first 
time to have been given by any Minister in this evidence of conversa- 
tion which you are now giving ?—Yes; I understood so in conversa- 
tion. 

14804. Can you say which of the Ministers gave you that as one of 
the reasons ?—If my memory serves me rightly it was the Minister of 
Railways. 

14805. Was it during the Session of 1880 ?—Well, I don’t remember; 
I think so. 


14806. One of the successful parties, J. J. McDonald, mentioned that 
same reason as one which probably influenced the minds of the Minis- 
ters, but it does not appear anywhere in the records, either in a report 
of the Privy Council, or any other resolution or minute ?—Yes. 


eS ee 
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14807. Do you know whether any one else was present when that was 
mentioned as a reason, besides the Minister of Railways and yourself? 
-——I should think there was some one else present. These were all pri- 
vate conversations that I had with them on the matter—just casually 
talking over it. I had been up over the work and seen it, and had con- 
versations with them on the matter. 


14808. You were not interested in the work individually ?—I am not 
interested individually in any contract or sub-contract with the Govern- 
ment, nor never was. 


14809. Then was your going over the work for public business ? —It 
was partly for amusement for myself. [ was going up to Manitoba, and 
at the request of one of my own constituents, who is one of the con- 
tractors himself, he asked me to take a look at the work for him. 


14810. Is there any other matter upon which you can give us infor- 
mation connected in any way with the transactions of the Pacific Rail- 
way ?—I do not know. There is nothing particular that I can give 
you. Jam pretty well acquainted, as I told you before, with the whole 
of the work that is going on there; and if there is anything that would 
strike you 

14811. Everything that has struck me I have asked you about; I am 
in hoyes that you, having given a good deal of attention to it, might 
be able to suggest some * subject 7_No, nothing particular. As to 
my idea of the location, the ¢radien:s and curvature, and everything 
else of that kind, the plan cf constructing it, and all that, 1 might give 
opinions ; but not being a scientific person they would not have much 
force. 

14812 Ifthere is any particular point of that kind to which you 
would like to draw our attention, so that we might ask professional 
men upon the subject, we would ‘bo very glad to know it; but at present 
I do not know that it would be very wise “to ask persons. who are not 
professional men, in what respect their opinion differs from that of the 
engineers ?—I would like particuiarly to mention, while I am before 
this Commission, that I see a charge made in one of the Winnipeg 
papers that 1 was connected with Ryan in his contract, that be was 
losing by his contract, and through my influence with Sir Charles 
Tuppe er I got the contract cancelled. I never had, as I said before @, 
any interest whatever with Mr. Ryan, or any other contractor. 


By Mr, Keefer :-— 

14813. Which Ryan ?—Jobhn Ryan. I was not aware but what he 
was going on to complete his work when I was up there, and the first 
mention I had of the contract being cancelled was seeing it in the 
public press. I wish also to state, as emphatically as I can—because 
there have been insinuations in some of the papers, especially a paper 
published in my own county, that I was connected in some way or 
other with these matters—that I am in no way connected and have no 
interest in any contract or sub-contract; that T have never received a 
cent from any contractor or any other pers son for any services in con- 
nection with the Pacific Railway, or any other matter, as a Member of 
Parliament ; that I know of no one that has, unless from the statements 
of Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Chapleau—no one that has had or ever has 
received anything. 
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By the Chairman :— 


14814. When you say from their statement, do you mean from the 
statement as appears from the evidence before us ?—I was aware that 
Chapleau had made a demand before I saw it in evidence before you, 
and I was aware of Mackintosh receiving those notes from Whitehead’s 
statement and from a conversation with himself afterwards, after I 
saw Whitehead. Perhaps I had better mention the whole matter in 
connection with it, how I came to know it. I was walking up the 
street with Whitehead in Ottawa, and he asked me if I knew 
Mackintosh. I said that I did. Said he: “I would like very much to 
see that man.” SaidI: “I will introduce you to him if we see him.” 
After some further conversation he toJd me that he had received large 
sums of money from his father. He mentioned it—I think the sums 
mentioned in the papers are correct. I asked him if he was certain 
about it. “Oh, yes, I am certain,” said he, “ about that, because when 
1 was managing the business up there I paid a couple of the drafts 
myself; ”” and Mr. Bain, his solicitor, was there at the time, and he told 
me that he was going to get Mr. Bain to make Mackintosh deliver up 
the notes to him. Afterwards I had a conversation with Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, and stated to him in reference to what Whitehead had been saying. 
He stated that it was all nonsense as to the amount; that he had 
received a small sum for the purpose of assisting him in his paper, and 
after further conversation another time with him, I said: ‘That seems 
a large amount to receive as assistance for the newspaper;” and then 
he told me he was a partrer of Whitehead’s. Mr. Chapleau, I under- 
stood, from some of the contractors in section B, had made a demand 
upon them for some money that had been promised him by John 
J. McDonald before the evidence was given. 


14815. Is there anything else which you wish to explain ?—Nothing 
else. 

14816. Is there any other matter which you consider it your duty to 
call our attention to, either for investigation now while you are here, 
or investigation by calling others ?—Not that I remember of. 


AOTC ETS 


Orrawa, Wednesday, 17th November 1830. 
JosepH KAVANAGH, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


14817. Where do you live ?—In Ottawa. 

14818. Have you had any interest in any transaction connected with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes, Sir. 

14819. What was the first ?—I do not hardly understand the question. 


14820. What was the first transaction in which you had any interest, 
I mean first in point of time ?—Section D, of British Columbia. 

14821 You had no interest in any other of the works before that 
time ?-—No, Sir. 

14822. What interest had you in that: were you one of the parties 
who made the tender ?—Yes, dir. 
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14823. Who were interested in the tender besides yourself ?—Francis ™+Cs 
Kavanagh, Michael Kavanagh, and my father, Timothy Kavanagh. 


14824. Do you remember whose names appeared on the tender ?— 
I do. 

14825. Whose ?—Timothy Kavanagh and Michael Kavanagh. 

14826. Were they your father and brother ?—Father and son. 

14827. Your father and your son?—-No; my father and my brother. 


\ 


14828. Do you remember how you arrived at the prices which were no knowledge of 
used in making this tender ?—I was not present when the figures were how figures in 


tender were made 
made up. up. 


14829. Do you know who took the principal part in making them 
up ?—I do not. 


14830. Do you know where they were made up ?—I do not. 
14831. Were you in Ottawa at the time ?—I was not. 


14832. Was it understood before the tender was put in that you were 
to be interested in the transaction ?—Yes, Sir. 


14833. Did you understand before the tender was put in that some 
others of the firm had the authority to use such prices as they thought 
proper ?—No. 


14834. Then, was it understood that you were to revise the prices 
before it was put in ?-—No. 

14835. Upon what terms then were you interested in the tender Bayer ace p ig 
before it was put in ?—The terms were that my father and my brothers could use what 


c ay 2 Vai prices they liked 
were tendering for the contract. il Matha 


14836. Had they the privilege of using any prices they liked and 
binding you ?—Yes, Sir. 

14837. Then although those prices were arrived at by some of the 
firm in your absence, you considered yourself bound by them ?—Yes. 


14838. Was there any understanding or arrangement to that effect 
before the prices were put in ?-—No, Sir. 
14839. Where were you at the time that this tender was made up and 
put in ?—In Winnipeg. 
14840. Are you aware whether any information was obtained from 
any person connected with any of the Departments, by other members 
of your firm, as to the prices which should be attached to those tenders ? 
—-[ am not. 
14841. Have you any reason to think that any such assistance was 
given to any one connected with this tender ?--No, Sir. 
14842. Did you come back to Ottawa soon after the tender was put 
in ?—About ten days. 
14843. Was the contract awarded to your firm ?--Yes, Sir. 
14844. Do you remember about the amount of your tender ?—-I do. 
14845. How much was it ?--$1,800,500. Amatntol tender 
14846. Was it the lowest tender, as you understood ?—-I believe so. are 
14847. After the contract was awarded did you execute it ?—No, Sir. 
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14848. Why not ?—We sold out the contract to Mr. Onderdonk. 


14849. When the tender was put in by your firm had you any serious 
intention of carrying on the work, if you should get the contract ?—-Yes, 
Sir. 

14850. Had arrangements been made among yourselves by which 
you would be able to carry it on ?--Not before the tender went in, 


14851. After the tender went in did you make such arrangements ? 
——-No; I did not. 


14852. What arrangements were made then, or do you know any- 
thing about that ?--I do. 


14853. What was the nature of the arrangements?—The arrange” 
ment was that there was a person to advance security for me fora 
certain length of time; at the expiration of that time if I did not redeem 
the security, the contract fell to him. , 


14854. Was that any person connected with the Government in any 
way ?—No, Sir. 


14855. Or any Department ?—No, Sir. 
14856. Or any Member of Parliament ?—No, Sir. 


14857, Had any person in Parliament or connected with any of the 


Departments any chance of being connected with your contract at any 
time ?—No, Sir. 


14858. Did you put up the deposit required with your tender ?2— Yes, 
Sir. 
14859. What was the amount of that ?—$5,000. 


14861. Did you put up the further deposit required at the time you 
were awarded the contract ?—No, Sir. 


14861. Then, before the contract was actually awarded, your firm 
had made no arrangements for capital enough to carry it on ?—No, Sir. 


14862. Would your firm have had capital enough to carry it on 
without outside assistance ?—No, Sir. ; 


14863. What was the amount of the consideration paid for the 


assignment by your firm of the contract ?—$15,000 and our own 
cheque back. 


14864, Then you got $15,000 clear ?—$!5,000 clear. 

14865. Mr. Onderdonk was the assignee, was he not ?—I could not 
say. 

14866. With whom did you make this arrangement by which you 
got this $15,000 and your cheque back ?—-Mr. Onderdonk. 


14867. Was it to Mr. Onderdonk that you assigned the contract ?— 
Yes, Sir. 


14868. Who had the authority to arrange the price which Mr. 


Onderdonk was to pay ?—I had. 
14869. Did the others of the firm leave it to youentirely ?—Yes, Sir. 


14870. Did you yourself take part in the negotiation with Onder- 
donk ?—Yes. 


14871. Was there any person else assisting you ?—No, Sir. 


— 
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Government, or Parliament ?—No, Sir. formation was 
got from any one 


14873. Have you any reason to believe that any information came in Department. 
from any of the Departments which assisted in making up the prices 
of this tender ?—No, Sir. 


14874. Have you been accustomed to contracting ?—No, Sir. 


14875. You have had no experience of that sort of business which 
would enable you to give an opinion of the different kinds of contracts 
or carrying them out ?—No, Sir. 

14876. Was there any person else besides the four persons you have 
named, interested in the result of this transaction ?—No, Sir, 


14877. Did you say whether any person else was present during the 
negotiations between yourself and Onderdonk about the price ?—I think 
my brother was; my memory does not serve me rightly. 

14878. Do you remember any person else who was not of your firm ? 
— Present ? 

14879, Present ?—No; my memory does not serve me. 


14880. I think I asked you before if any person else took part in the 
negotiations between yourself and Onderdonk and you said no?—No, 


14581. I am asking you now whether any person else was present 
who took no part in the negotiations ?—No, Sir. 

14882. Is there any other explanation which you wish to give con- 
cerning this transaction ?—There is not, 

14883. Are you aware of any other matter connected with the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway upon which you can give evidence ?—No, Sir. 


14884. Were you interested in any way in the tender made by your 
father for completing the Pembina Branch ?—No, Sir. 


JoHN H. MULHOLLAND, sworn and examined: MULHOLLAND. 
Telecraph— 
By the Chairman :— Gouatewette 


14885, Where do you live ?—In Winnipeg, Manitoba. Sean aiate lisa 

14886. How long have you lived there ?—I have lived there since 
the fall of 1874, 7 

14887. Dc you say you still reside there ?— Yes. 


14888. Have you had any connection with any of the contracts of January 7th, 1875, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, either in the construction of road or Gutiine oat line. 
telegraph ?—I was foreman fur Mr. Whitehead in 1874 for about three 
months, and the next winter I was foreman for a sub-contractor under 


Sifton & Glass, and had charge of the camp, cutting out the line. 
14889. You mean the telezraph line ?—Yes, I started therein January. 
14890. That would be January, 1875 ?—Yes. 


14891. What was your duty ?—I had charge of the camp for some 
of them on the telegraph line, and we cut the line out—the timber out 
—clearing I suppose you call it. / 
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from Winnipeg to 
selkirk. 


No poles put up 
save between 
Winnipeg and 
Selkirk. 


Witness in charge 
from Selkirk to 
the Narrows. 


14892. Do you mean you had charge of the chopping party ?—Yes; 
and I had charge of the camp generally. I had two foremen under 
me, and I looked after the supplies, and had charge of moving and run- 
ning the camp generally. 


14893. Over what extent of country did that party operate ?— 
About 80 miles from Selkirk that season this party worked. 


14894. Was that the first work that was done on the telegraph con- 
tract as you understood ?—That was the first work, commenced in 
December, but I did not go with them in the beginning of the work. 


14895. How long did you remain under employment with Sifton, 


Glass & Co.?—In connection with that party I returned in Apri! 
to Winnipeg, and was not doing anything until the Ist of June, and I 
engaged with Mr. Sifton for a year to go back on the same work. 


14896. During that first winter what progress was made upon the 
contract ?—The line was cut nine miles further in the Narrows of 
Manitoba Lake—cut out full width. That would be 116 miles from 
Selkirk, and the wire was put up from Winnipeg to Selkirk. 


14897. While you had charge of it the first season ?—Not under my 
charge. The wire was put up before I went on to the work fiom 
Winnipeg to Selkirk. Sullivan had charge of three parties, and he was a 
sub-contractor. He had three different parties on the line between the 
Narrows and Selkirk, and the party that was at the Narrows did nine 
miles on the west side of the Narrows and then came back and worked 
towards Winnipeg again—towards Selkirk. 


14898. You are speaking now of the first winter’s work ?— Yes. 
14899. Was Sullivan a sub-contractor ?— Yes. 


14900. What had he to do?—He had the benefit of certain prices 
from Sifton & Glass to cut the line out and burn the timber ? 


14901. Had he the putting up of the poles and the wires ?—No he 
had not that contract. 

14902. It was only the clearing of the line ?—Clearing. 

14903. Were any poles put up during that first winter ?—None but 
between Winnipeg and Selkirk. 


14904. Then you know nothing of the manner in which the line was 
constructed during that first winter ?—There was no construction only 
that piece—that was only twenty or twenty-one miles. 


14905. You say you went back under a year’s engagement, commen- 
cing about June, 1875 ?—Yes. 


14906. What duties did you undertake then ?—Putting up the wire 
— putting in the poles and putting the wire on them. 


14907. Had you charge of the whcle of that work, or was your 


party a subordinate one ?—I had charge from Selkirk to the Narrows 
of Lake Manitoba. 


14908. How many men under you?—About twenty-four; there 
would be sometimes less and sometimes more, 


14909. Was it part of your work to get out the poles, or had they 


been already got out by contract?—I had to get out about fifty miles of © 


them the winter before under Sullivan. 


a 


14910. They had been got out on the spot that was cleared ?—Yes ; 


the intervals I filled up on my way back to Winnipeg, in the spring of 


1875, 


14911. Besides the clearing, then, you had to procure and save the 
poles ready for the line ?—We did save them; where ever there were 
good poles we did save them. ‘ 


14912. What sort of poles would you call good poles?—We were 
instructed to take them out according to the engincer’s instructions. 


14913. Do you remember what the instructions were ?—I think they 
were to be twenty-two feet long and four inches at the top end—I am 
not very sure about it, but I think that is it, at the little end four 
inches. _ 

14914, Do you mean that nothing under twenty-two feet long was 
cut for poles ?—That is what I cut were that long. I think all the poles 
_ were that length. There was 2 contract let from Shoal Lake to Selkirk 
that was taken out that winter by another party, a sub that would be. 


14915. Who was he ?—Sullivan let the contract to some farmer who 
_jived near the line. They got out the poles and delivered them. 


14916. You saw those poles?—Yes; I put them up next spring. 
_ 14917, What sort of poles were they ?—They were gvod poles. 
14918. Were they all twenty-two feet long ?— Yes. 


14919. Do you mean that you did not use in the construction of that 
line, between Winnipeg and that point that you name west of the 
Narrows, any poles shorter than twenty-two feet?—No; we did not. 
I did not put up the line further than the Narrows; that was done by 
a man named Wynne. 


14920. Do you say that as far as the Narrows the poles were all of 
the height required by the specifications ?—Yes. 


14921. What about the thickness ?—They were all good poles that 
we got. 
14922. You mean good as to size ?-—I think they were all up to the 
Specification. We had no object in doing anything else. 


14923. Is that the reason you think they were all up to the speci: 
fication, because you had no object in doing anything else ?—I made it 
an object to have them so, I was in charge of it. 


14924. Did the specifications name any particular kinds of wood ?— 
I never saw them, | only got my instructions from Mr. Sifton. 


14925. Did your instructions name any particular kind of wood ?— 
‘He told us to put up any kind of poles that we could get. If we could 
get tamarack and spruce we were to use it, and if we could not we 
were to use poplar. 

__ 14926. You say that if you got tamarack or spruce you were to put 
it in?—Yes, wherever we could get them. 


___ 14927. You mean that they were to be put in in preference to any 
Other kind of wood ?—Yes. 


14928.—Did you get them to any extent in that country ?—Not to 
any extent; I don’t think we got any. 
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Contract No. Il. 


The wood used : 
white poplar. 


Work completed 
excepting gap at 
Dog Lake and the 
Narrows. 


As far as Shoal 
Lake good agri- 
cultural country. 


Only in two 
places was there 
difficulty in get- 
ting earth deep 
enough for poles. 


Found earth 
enough in 
muskegs. 


Always struck 
bottom and 
toraced poles. 


14929. Then what kind of wood did you use ?.—Poplar—white poplar. 

14930. Did you complete the construction, as far as the poles were 
concerned and the wires, up to that point(the N arrows) during the season 
of 1875?—No; Lleft a gap at Dog Lake and the Narrows, itself not 
completed. 

14931. And with the exception of these gaps ?—I had it all complete 
except those two places. 


14932. What sort of country was it between those two points ?—The- 


country as far as Shoal Lake is a very handsome country, and a good 
agricultural country, but it is heavily timbered—about one-third of it. 


14933. Do you mean one-third between Selkirk and Shoal Lake ?— 
Yes. I suppose there would be sixty cords on an acre of that in some 
places that we cut through it. 


14934. Of poplar 2—Of poplar—large poplar, sometimes two feet 
across the stump. ‘There was about seven miles of a belt of timber that 
way. 

14935. There was no difficulty in getting earth deep enough to make 
a good footing for your poles?—In two places there was, but then it 
was only about a pole in a place. We had to pick down into the 
loose rock with the crowbars—we always had crowbars for that pur- 
pose—and planted the poles and then braced them. It is a ridge of 
loose rock and it comes up to the surface. 


14936. Where was that ?—I think it mu-t be about ten miles from 
Shoal Lake. 


14937. East or west ?—In one place it is east of Shoal Lake, and 
another place the same thing occurred I think; but it was only in one 
or two poles. 


14938. Did you come through any muskegs east of the Narrows ?— 
Yes; but we did not have any difficulty. I drove a cart across them 
all with the wire— distributed the wire off the cart, with an ox. 


14939. Did you find earth enough there for your poles ?—Yes. 


14940. Did you get them down deep enough ?—Yes; we put them to 
the bottom sometimes—that left the poles a little short where they were 
got out just twenty-two feet long; but not so short that they would 
allow the wire to touch the ground. 


14941. Do you mean that over these muskegs the poles would sink 
down so deep ?—In some places they would go eight feet through the 
surface of the muskeg, and would leave fourteen or sixteen feet of the 
pole. 

14942. Over those spots which were swampy did you get a firm 
foundation for the poles ?—We always struck a hard bottom, and we 
braced the poles with good braces and fastened them. We always cut 


a little nick in the pole for the brace, made the brace to fit it nicely, — 


and nailed it with a five inch spike pressed nail. 
14943. What would those braces be made of ?—Poplar. 


\ 


14944. You say you struck hard bottom: did you dig into that hard — 


bottom at all? No; we could only judge of that by the way the pole 
would strike it. 


114945. What was above that ?—Jt seemed to be mud. 


—— 
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14946. Then you did not dig through those places at all?—No. it 
would go down, it would only be probably in two or three poles at a 
time. The bottom of the swamps seemed to be undulating at times and 
only deep in places, but none of it was so deep that there were only a 
very few poles in the muskegs that would go down deeper than was 
necessary, according to the specifications. 


14947. Lam trying to find out now the kind of hold that you gave to 
these poles in the earth, whether it was only in mud or in some firm 
earth that would require digging over the muskegs: did you put 
them down in the mud until you came to a hard bottom, and then 
leave them, or did you dig into the hard spot below ?—We put the pole 
into the hole we dug, and they would sink to hard bottom themselves. 


14948. Did’ you put them into some holes that you dug ?-—Yes. 


14949. You dug into the mud: is that what you mean ?—Yes, 
but there was generally sod on the top. 


14950. Then below the sod it would be soft oozing mud ?—After you 
would go down into the deep places it would be very soft in the bottom, 
so soft that the poles would sink dowr themselves. 


14951. Do you mean without resistance, or had you to drive them 
down ?—We had not to drive them. The poles would find the bottom. 


14952. Of its own weight ?—Yes. 


14953. And when it struck the hard bottom you left it in that shape ? 
—Yes. There was one swamp the men used to break through, it was 
so brittle, for about half a mile. 


14954. You mean the surface was brittle ?—Yes; but it was only 
about three feet deep. {[t was like a floating bog, and they found gravel 
and stone at the bottom very hard where they broke throygh. 


14955. As to this soft spot do you say you would put the pole through 
the floating surface and far enough down until the end of it struck the 
hard bottom ?—Yes. 


14956. And if this floating surface moved it would displace the pole? 
—It would not move because it was a sod from one side of the marsh to 
the other. It was floated in that way, that it seemed to be water under 
it. It was supposed to be the source of the Jack Fish Creek, this 
moving cold spring. 


14957. What timeof the year did you put up those poles ?—I started 


_ the 8th of July. 


14958. How long did you continue ?— To about the 10th of October. 


14959. Were the poles put over this distance during that season of 
the year with the exception of those two gaps you have named ?—Yes. 


14960. They were not put in during winter then ?—No. 


14961. We have been led to understand from some of the witnesses, 
that some of those poles were altogether insufficiently supported, for 
the reason they were put down in winter time through the ice ?—I did 
other work beside this, which they probably had reference to, at Mossy 
River. The engineer came over this while I was on it—while I was 
near the Narrows--Mr. Middleton, and he was very well pleased with 
ii Lhe sae it was very satisfactory work. 
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Contract No. Ie 14962. That was before October, 1875?—It was about the lst of 
October. I was only about ten days there afterwards; and I had 
letters from Mr. Sifton saying that the reports in Mr. Rowan’s office 
were very satisfactory. 

All the poles up 14963, Speaking of this section that you have been describing—-I 

Before ice came mean as far west as the Narrows—do you say that none of those poles 
were put up through the ice ?--None of them through the ice. Of 
course it was in the summer season. 


14964. Then any evidence to that effect is not correct ?—Not in 
regard to that; because it was done before the ice came in the fall. 


14965, Did you afterwards take any part in putting up the poles over 
those gaps which you had at first omitted ?—I did at the Narrows. 


14966. When was that ?—I did at Dog Lake too. That was in the 
spring of 1876. 

14967, Then you continued your engagement, did you, as long as that 
with Mx. Sifton ?—No ; it was before the year ran out. My year expired 
the Ist of June, 1876. 

14968. When putting them up over those gaps did you put them up 
through ice ?—No; I put them up after the ice was gone out. 

Ice goes away 14969, In the spring of 1876 ?—The ice goes away in those places 


22 li j Nar- . e . 
rows thanin the ©arlier than it does in the lake. There seems to be a current through 


Lake. the Narrows that cuts the ice away about a month earlier. 
Poles put up 14970. It was not through the ice that you put up these poles either 


other vere at Dog Lake, or through the Narrows ?—No: they were put up by 
another party ; though I saw them there when I came down. 


14971. “Wid you not have the charge of putting them up there in the 
first place ‘—Not of those that were put up there in the first place. 
Sega ypietety | 14972. I understood you to say that you did afterwards put up those 
swept away by poles ?—Yes; after they were swept out by the ice. 
ice. 
14973. Not when they were first constructed ?—No. 


14974. Did you find afterwards that they bad been put up in the 
ice and had been swept away with it ?—I was there when they were 
swept away. When [ came down—I moved from Mossy River to the 
Narrows in April, 

14975, Did you find that they had been put up in the ice ?—Yes; 
J saw them there before the ice moved. . 

14976. Had they been sufficientlylput up ?—They were put up accord- — 
ing to Mr. Rowan’s instructions. 

14977. You heard him give the instructions ?—No. 

14978. You saw them in writing ?—I think I did, I would not be 
positive. [saw the man and I asked him what authority he had for 
putting them up by driving piles and fastening the poles on with iron 
strips. He said they had had instructions from Mr. Rowan, and had 
been made an allowance for that. 

14979. Do you know how far these piles had been driven into the 
bottom below the water ?—I think they were driven until they struck 
the rock. 
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14980. Do you know how far that would be through the mud, or the 
earth, or whatever was there ?—I did know then, but I could not tell 
you now. It would not be very far Ithink. The rock—the loose rock 
—crops out all round that country. 


14981. That is what I am trying to discover, whether there was any- 
thing to drive them into above the rock; for, of course, if they were 
only driven through the mud until they touched the rock the ice would 
displace them ?—I do not consider they were driven far enough down; 
at any rate the poles would not stand it as the ice would break them. 


14982. At any rate the construction was not sufficient ?—That was 
not good construction. 


14983. You say that after they were swept away you put them up 
again ?—I provided a line but not in the same place. 


14984, You went round those waters ?—I went a mile to the north 
and crossed on to Rapid Island, on the west side of the Narrows. 


14985. Did you go around this water stretch and get a better founda- 
‘tion for the poles ?—Yes, we did’nt put any in the water. We put 
some in the swamp, but it was like the usual swamp and they were 
braced well. Ofcourse the poles were put down a long depth. There 
was not very much todo. We had only to chisel out the ice, and there 
was not any frost in the ground below. We chiselled out the holes in 
the swamps—the ice and water frozen on the top. 


14986. Then did you remove the earth with spade or shovel? —We 
removed it with a shovel. 


14987. How deep ?—Four feet. 


14988. Would you count in water in that four feet—I mean the water 
between the surface of the muskeg and before you struck the earth ? — 
Six feet. Yes, but there was a good deal of water in the holes. The 
water would come in after we would dig the hole. 


14989. You-do not understand me: you say you went down four 
feet ?— Yes. 


14990. I am trying to ascertain whether you went down four feet 
from the surface of the ice or four feet from the surface of the earth when 
you struck it?—I did not go through any ice except on the frozen 
surface of the muskeg. It was water and land together I may say. 


14991. Did you count that water and land together as part of the 
four feet ?—Yes; because the grass was growing on tup of it. 


14912. Was that material anything like solid earth or was it mud, or 
almost liquid ?—We found good bottom for both the braces and the 
pole. lt was not the same as the shaking bogs. It was firmer, and had 
a good bottom. 


14993. The worst roads in the world have good bettoms when you 
get down to them; [ am not speaking of the bottom ?—It was stiff cla 
after you got down, probably in some places two feet, you would find 
very stiff clay. 


14994. I am asking you now if this material over the top which you 
begin to count as your four feet at this particular place was liquid, or 
half liquid, or solid earth ?—There was grass growing on it. 

5p 
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14995. Do you think it was liquid or solid ?—I wouid not consider it 
liquid by any means. It was firm enough for grass to grow on it, and 
I consider it land. 


14996. I am not asking you whether you consider it land: you have: 
before described a place where you said that on the top it was floating, 
and after you got below it was liquid ?—This was merely a marsh on 
the shore of the lake, differing altogether from the shaking places and. 
kept wet by the tides and winds from the lake. , 


14997. When you were digging holes for your purpose would it fill 
up or leave firm sides for the poles to go down into ?—We had to fill 
in the clay just as usual, 


14998. Would they fill up before you put in the poles, or would they 
stand without ?—No; it would not fill up. It wasa firm hole and clean. 


14999, As to Dog Lake, what do you say about your placing poles. 
on that stretch: you went to the south side did you not ?—No; we put 
the poles in and braced them up. 


15000. Over Dog Lake ?—Yes; the first time we put them ina little 
too early. . There was some ice in and it tore them down. Then I put 
them up again with long braces after the ice went out. 


15001. What time of the year was that ?—That was just before I left 
the line in May. 


15002. How deep is that place ?—Six feet ; it is not deep. 


15003. Do you mean six feet of water alone, or water and mud ?— 
Of water. 


15004. Then below that six feet of water what material would there: 


' be ?—It is usually earth. 


15005. Did you find out what material it was—did you remove any 
of it ?—We did not move it ; we could not get at it. I suppose it was 
like the prairie outside of it, when it was under the lake. 


15006. How did you fasten the poles in that material ?—Only by 


sharpening them, and letting them take as good a hold as they could in 
the bottom. 


15007. Then would you apply any pressure to make the poles go: 
down deeper than they would of their own weight ?—We could not 
apply much pressure. 

15008. Did you? That is the question I am asking you. Not could 
you, but did you ?—No; we could not. This was only a temporary 
line, supposed to be ; because the other had been knocked out, and I 
did this to provide, in the meantime, for getting the wire to work, 


15009. That was not considered to be a ‘permanent construction ?— 
No; [ would not recommend it myself, and I did not. 


15010. Did you see that that temporary line, Which you say had been 
put up, was afterwards removed and a more permanent one established ? 
—I did not. TI left the ist of June. : 


15011. Did you take any part in the construction of the line under 
Sifton after that ?—I did not. ; 


15012. Have you been over the line since that—over the portion 
that you constructed, or any other portion, so as to obtain a knowledge 
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of the way in which it was finished ?—I was not over since, but before 
that I was over all the line, 100 miles, from the Narrows west as far 
as Duck Mountain. 


15013. You mean Porcupine Mountain ?—I call it Dack Mountain. 

15014. Touchwood Hills ?—Duck Mountain is what we always call it. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 

15015. That is Northcote ?—No. I was not as far as Northcote. 


By the Chairman :-— 


15016. How was the line constructed between the Narrows and 
Northcote, or Duck Mountain, as you call it ?—I saw Mr. Wynne 
building the line. He constructed forty miles of it, and he was doing 
it according to his instructions. 


15017. Do you know what his instructions were ?—The same as mine. 
15018. Did you see them ?—No, [ did not. 


15019. Then you do not know that they were the same as your's. 
Tell us what you saw ?—I saw the poles were the same as I bad got 
out, and the holes were dug as well as my own four feet down in his 
work. I saw this at different times as I passed up and down the line, 
and I made a note of it, because I was doing the same kind of work. 


15020. Did you see that he was digging the holes to the depth of 
four feet ?—Yes. : 


15021. The wire had not been put up at the time?you came along ?— 
He was putting up the wire as he went along. 


15022. Did you see the men at work?—Yes ; occasionally as I passed. 
In the first place I said 1 thought it was four feet we had to dig them 
—I mean according to my instructions. 


15023. I am not asking you what your instructions were, because it 
gives us no information about what was done. Iam asking you what 
you saw on the ground with your own eyes ?—I cannot say positively 
that it was four feet, but they were put down as deep as they had to 
be put down. 


15024. How do you know that without knowing what had to be 
done ?—I knew it at the time. 


15025. Did you see the instructions?—I knew what my instructions 
were. 

15026, Did you know what his instructions were ?—Only that they 
were the same as my own; he was doing the same as | was doing, and 
I had done my own according to Mr. Sifton’s instractions, that the 
specifications called for. 


15027. Have you any information to give us about what you saw 
yourself on the ground, without referring to some instructions that 
were given to him ?—What were given to me I can give you. 


15028. To tell us what were given to you does not help us : can you 
tell what sort of poles you saw there ?-—Yes. 


15029. What sort of poles ?—Good poles, just as good as I got. 


15030. What wood were they made of principally?—They were all 
poplar, I did not see any others. 


—— 
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Aynirecr No! le" 15031) Over that portion which you have been describing west of the 
Narrows were there many water stretches ? —There were none except. 
one very close to the Narrows. Mr. Wynne did not put them up there. 
I put them up the next spring in the same way as the others by 
sharpening the poles, putting them down and bracing them. 


15032. Without any artificial pressure but Just the weight of the 
poles ?—Hxactly. 


Crane River 15033. Were there any swamps upon that section of Wynne’s ?— 
Re eEOD: There was one very bad swamp, the poles went down a good piece, it 
was about a mile long, that is the Crane River Swamp. 


15034. Do you know how the poles were fastened through that ?—— 
They were distributed and I put them up. 


15035. How did you arrange them ?—] put them up in the usual. 
way. We put them down as far as we possibly could put them, and the 
would sink some; after that they would go down through the depth of 
hole we dug. 


15036. Would they be sharpened ?—I am not sure about that. 


15037. Do you remember whether the bottom was considered soft 
enough to be easily penetrated by the foot of the pole, without being 
sharpened ?--There were some poles that would go further than others. 
I could not say that there were some poles that would go down further 
than the holes we dug in the muskeg, 


15038, Was it the usual practice to dig holes.in the muskeg ?—Yes, 
we never did it in any other way ; we always dug a hole. 


When hole made — 15039. And was the material liquid enough sometimes to fill up those 
Bae aman, holes, or were they left with distinct, well shaped sides ?—N othing 
would stand. would ever run in but water. The muskeg would always stand. It is. 


a kind of a gluey nature. 


15040, Did you pass over that section of Wynne’s at any time after- 
wards to see whether these poles had stood well, the following year, 
for instance ?—No, Sir. 

15041. Have you any knowledge of your own as to the manner in 
which those poles stood, beyond one year after they were put up?— 
Nothing only from hearsay. 


15042, Was J. L. Conners employed upon this work at any time 
while you were there ?—He was not. 


15043. Do you know him ?—I know him ; yes. 


15044. Do you know, of your own knowledge, anything about his. 
connection with this work ?—Nothing ; only from conversation with 
him. 

15015. What did he say ahout it? —He said that he had charge of 
the repairs from Duck Mountain. I think he said to Shoal Lake, or 
from Shoal Lake to Duck Mountain. Shoal Lake is about forty-five 
miles from Selkirk. 


Conners’ Sen 15046. He describes the poles as being put up through Dog Lake, as I 


poles put up understand it, upon light tripods fastened by wire, is that the descrip- 
ag etd tion of the work which you have put up there ?—I think it is ; it must 


be that he has reference to. 
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15047. Have you had any experience as to the working of the lines ©omtract No. } 
in winter in this respect, that the wire when it falls upon the ice will 
permit of circuit, bat in summer in the water it will not: is that 
correct ?—Yes; we had no difficulty in the spring of the year as long 
as it was frosty weather. 1 had an operator there with me in the 


spring of 1876. 


15048. Have you any knowledge of the ordinary life of a poplar Life of poplar 
le? —-Yes ; from observing them between Winnipeg and Selkirk, | POl® three years. 
know that they were renewed after being up three years between 
Winnipeg and Selkirk. I supplied some of them. 


15049. You mean that they had to be removed, thata pole after three 
years would not be useful ?—They were beginning to fall after three 
years. 

/15050. Over this section of country which you have described as far Many spruce ana 
west as Duck Mountain, can you say whether spruce or tamarack poles, (iparacn poles 
or either of them, could be had within reasonable distances by drawing Mossy River to 
them ?—We put upa great many spruce and tamarack from Mossy River Tapio wien 

to Duck Mountain, very little of any other timber between those two 
points. It is called Dauphin River on some of the maps, it runs from 
Dauphin Lake to Winnipegosis Lake, sixty-three miles from the 
Narrows of Lake Manitoba. 

15051. About what distance do you say itis from Mossy River to From Mossy 
Duck Mountain ?—I putit up forty miles west, and we puton very sittle frountain forty 
of any timber but spruce and tamarack; we found them easily, except in miles. 

a couple of places where we had a difficulty in getting them, and we did 
not put them in, | 


15052. Is this Mossy River the water between Dauphin Lake and 
Winnipegosis ?— Yes. 

15053. How wasit east of that, from there to Selkirk, | think you 
said that was all poplar ?—AIl poplar. 


15054. And from this point westward as far as Northcote, near 
Duck Mountain, you say that was all either tamarack or spruce ?— All 
but a few poles. 


15055. Which is the better of the two, tamarack or spruce ?— Tamarack better 
Tamarack than spruce. 


15056. How much of the tamarack did you use in that section ?—I Used more spruce 
could not say, I think we had more spruce than tamarack. a Lagat dosh 


15057. Much more ?—Yes; I think that we did not find a great deal 
of tamarack., 


15058. Then, when you mention tamarack and spruce together, as Not much 
having been used to a great extent, you mean that very little of it was bal kateb 
tamarack ?— I do not think there was much, [ am not very sure now. 


15059. Tamarack is a very much better wood than spruce, is it not? 
—Yes, [ think so. | 


15060. The life of it I believe is two or three times as long ?—I have Tamarask lives 
more than twen- 


seen tamarack used twenty years and still have a very hard core in it. ty years, 


15061. What is the ordinary life of spruce ?—I could not say, I have 
not had much experience of it. 
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15062. Is spruce very much better than poplar ?—It is said to be 
much better by the people there. 


15063. On this line from Mossy River east to Selkirk, are you 
able to say whether tamarack could have been obtained by drawing ita 
reasonable distance ?—I think Iam, I never could find out that there 
was any tamarack anywhere within fifty miles of it; even at that 
distance it could not be had. Mr. McLeod, the engineer, came over 
the line while I was building at Mossy River. I forget his first name, 
but he is one of the engineers on the Pacific Railway; he came over 
to inspect it. | 


15064. Is there any other matter within your knowledge about the 
manner in which this line has been constructed or maintained, upon 
the Sifton contract, which you can give us by way of evidence ?—I do 
not know of any just now. Mr. McLeod reported very favourably to 
me. He said he was very well satisfied at the way I was doing the 
work at that time, when I asked him. 


15065. Did any of your line—I mean the line which you put up over 
the swamps—give way before you completed it, so as to require replac- 
ing ?—It did not. [ was ill, or I would not have left the line at the 
time. I hada very severe winter, I think I could have kept itin repair 
if I had been there. 


15066. Do you remember whether the waters about Shoal Lake or 
Dog Lake were fresh, or salt, or alkaline ?—Dog Lake is fresh, Shoal 
Lake is alkaline. The south winds of the Manitoba Lake flood the Dog 


Creek, and the water spreads over the country about fifteen miles from 
Dog Creek. 


15067. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 


Railway upon which you can give us information ?—I do not know of 
any. 


15068. Is there any further explanation which you wish to give of 


the evidence that has been already given ?—Not that I can think of 
just now, 


Remo erree 


R. T. Surron, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— / 
15069. Where do you live?—At Brantford. 


15070. Have you had any connection with any transactions on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


15071. Which was the first?—The telegraph from Fort William to 
Fort Garry. 

15072. This work was let by public competition, was it not?—Yes. 

15073. Did you make a tender ?—I did. 

15074. In your own name ?—In the name of Sutton & Thirtkell. 


15075, What Thirtkell was that ?—Thirtkell, of Victoria—he was at 
that time; he is not in Canada now. 


15076. R. J. Thirtkell ?—No; W. J. He used to be in the drug busi- 
ness in Lindsay, 
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15077. Look at Exhibit No. 12, and say if that was the tender that Comet *% a 


was made by you and Thirtkell ?—Yes, it was one of them. (Looking at 
the document): That is not the one that I referred to, though, Judge. 


15078. This is not the one?—No; the onel referred to is from 
Thunder Bay to Fort Garry; that is the only one I have had. 


15079. That is attached to the paper which you have been looking 
at (handing the paper again to witness) ?—Yes; this is added to it. 


15080. Is that the tender upon which your contract was awarded ?— 
Yes, Sir. 

15081. Was Thirtkell interested jointly with youin it ?—No ; he was 
assisting me in it that was all, and he went away from the country, so 
I took up the tender myself. 


15082. Had he left before the matter was finally arranged ?—Oh, 
yes. 


15083. So that you alone were in this country at the time that the 
contract was awarded, is that what you mean ?—Yes, Sir. 


15084. Have you had any communication from him since confirming 
you as sole proprietor ?—-No. 


15085. Was it taken as a matter of course when he left that 
you would be the sole proprietor ?—Certainly. 


15086. Was there any arrangement between you and the Department 
‘by which the Government agreed to his being dropped out of the 
transaction and you remaining sole proprietor ?—No; there was not. I 
had nothing at all to do with the Government about the matter. That 
contract was not carried out. It was Sutton & Thompson’s contract 
that was carried out, and I resigned on that. If you will take the notes 
on that you will see that I thiew it up altogether and took up the 
Sutton & Thompson contract. 


15087. How did you communicate to the Government that this one 
was abandoned ?—I done that through Oliver and Davidson; they were 
the ones that got the contract. 

15088. Did you know how information was given to the Government 
that Sutton & Thirtkell would not carry out their tender ?—Only from 
sending in a letter in which I refused to carry it out. 

15089. Did you send in such a letter ?—Yes. 

15090. In your own name ?— Yes. 

15091. Did you yourself forward it ?—No; I gave it to Mr. Oliver. 


15092. Then you do not know whether it ever reached the Govern- 
ment ?—I do not know anything about that. 1 could not tell you any 
more than that I handed it to them. 


15093. To whom did you give that letter ?—To Mr. Oliver ; Oliver, 
Davidson & Co. 


15094, Was it to Oliver or Davidson?—They were both together; 
but I think I handed it to Mr. Oliver. 


15095. And that was a communication addressed to the Government 
to the effect that Sutton & hirtkell would not complete their tender? 
—Hxactly. That is about the substance of it. 


Thirtkell left 
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ness took up the 
tender himself. 


Not Sutton & 
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15096. Was that after you had arranged with Oliver, Davidson & Co. 
to sell out to them ?—Yes; it was at the same time. 


15097. Up to the time that you communicated that information to 
the Government that Sutton & Thirtkell would not carry out their 
tender, had you been informed that Sutton & Thompson were the next 
lowest tenderers ?—I think I was. 


15098. From whom did you get the information ?—I think it was 
from Oliver and Davidson. 


15099. Had you had any direct communication from the Government 
to that effect ?—No; up to that time the only communication I had was 
with Mr. Braun, 


15100. At the time that you and Oliver, Davidson & Co., or some one 


on their behalf, first met together for the purpose of negotiating this. 


transaction, had you been informed that the next lowest tender was 
that of Sutton & Thompson ?—I am not sure, but I think not. I am 
not sure. It is some time ago; but I think not. 


15101. You think that you approached them with the view of selling 
the contract without knowing that Sutton & Thompson was the next 
lowest after Sutton & Thirtkell ?—Yes; I think it was onthe Sutton & 
Thirtkell affair I approached them. 

15102. When you approached them on the Sutton & Thirtkell affair 
it was with a view of disposing of your own interest ?—No; it was with 
the view of their going in with me. 


15103. Do you mean as joint contractors?—Yes. I was to take an 
interest in with them, and I did all through. 


15104, Yes; but what you did afterwards was in consequence of a 
different transaction: I mean on your approach ?—No. My arrange- 
ment on the start was to take an interest in the contract with them, 
and I did do so. 


15105. But that arrangement on the start was proposed to be upon 
the basis of the Sutton & Thirtkell tender ?—-Precisely. 


15106. Do you know whether your offer to give them an 
interest in the Sutton & Thirtkell tender was at once accepted by 
them, or was the negotiation delayed ?—I think it was accepted there. 


15107. Where was it ?—In Toronto. 


15108. Had you appointed a meeting at Toronto?—No; I had J udge 
McMahon with me before that, and through family matters he had to 
retire, and I had only three days to pick up somebody else, and I met 
Mr. Oliver and closed the matter with him. 


15109. Do you mean that you met him accidentally in Toronto ?—I 
did meet him accidentally, but I came down for the purpose of getting 
a partner. 

15110. But not that particular partner ?—No. 

15111. Well, when you arranged, as you say you did, at the 
first interview with Mr. Oliver that he was to take an interest with 


you in the Sutton & Thirtkell contract, was any one else besides Mr. 
Oliver to be interested ?—Yes; Mr. Davidson was there. 


15112. Was he present ?—Yes. 


— ss -— 


F 


- immediately at any rate. 
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15113. Any one else ?—No; we just met them in Toronto. 


15114. Well, at that interview was it closed that Oliver and Davidson 
were each to become interested in your tender in the name of Sutton 
& Thirtkell ?—Yes,1[.think so. It was closed as far as the verbal 
arrangement was concerned, | 


15115. I mean the understanding between you, was it finally decided ? 
— Yes. 

15116. What interest did you retain ?—One-fourth, 

15117, Did you know how long after that it was before any formal 
documents were drawn up, either between you or between this new firm 


and the Government upon the subject ?—I think it was immediately they 
came down, | think either that same night or the next. It was almost 


because there was only three days to close it up, if my memory seryes 
me right. , 


15118. Did you come down with them ?—Yes. 
15119. And Mr. Oliver ?—Yes. 
15120. And Mr. Davidson ?—Yes. 


15121. Who did you see upon the subject ?~-Nobody. I did not go 
near the Department at all. 


15122. Who drew up the document between you three partners ?— 
That was done by Mr. Braun afterwards; we only just made a verbal 
agreement at that time. 


15123. Then your verbal agreement was reduced to writing after the 


transaction was carried out with the Government ?—No; I do not think 


that it was. I think that the arrangement was—I think we came down 
to see if it could be held over a few days, to get things in shape. Then 
that was closed up, but I could not tell you whether our agreement was 
closed at that time, before or after we signed with the Government. I 
could not tell from memory. 


15124. Was it closed between yourself and Oliver and Davidson, on 
the one part, and the Government on the other, while you were here in 
Ottawa ?—No; I think not. I think it was in the fall of 1874, and it 
was the-spring of 1875 before the contract was signed. 


15125. Was the arrangement between this new firm and the Govern- 
ment settled verbally while vou were here at Ottawa ?—I think it must 


have been, because we went back after the arrangement to get things 


in shape. There had to be securities put up and some stocks ; money had 


to be put up afterwards before the contract could be signed. 


E 


& x 
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15126. Do you know who was acting upon the part of the Govern- 
ment in so arranging the matter here at Ottawa ?—No. 

15127. Were you not present ?—No. 

15128, Who took charge of it then on your behalf?—I took charge 
of it myself, when I[ was here. 


15129. But you were not present, you say ?--No, not with the Govern- 
ment; there was no necessity for it, they made arrangements with the 
Government what stock they had to put up, and when the contract 


_Bhould be signed. It was unnecessary tor me to be present. 
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15130. Then who did take part in the negotiation with the Govern- 
ment upon what was necessary ?—I do not know of any one but Oliver 
and Davidson ; they went up together. 


15131, Went up together where ?—To the Department. 


15132. What time of the year would that be ?—(Looking at a letter 
which he took from his pocket) : That must have been in December, I 
think, Sir. 


15133. When you left Ottawa did Oliver and Davidson accompany 
you ?-- Yes, 


15134. And was it understood, when you left Ottawa, that the arrange- 


ase, 
test 


ment had been accepted by the Government? —Oh, yes; I do not think | 


there was any doubt about it as far as that was concerned. The only 
qvestion was as to whether the security would come up, otherwise the 
Government were satisfied that the work would be carried out. 


10135, And this was the arrangement: that these two parties should 
go in with you upon the Sutton & Thirtkell contract ?—That was the 
arrangement I made in the first place; but I think down here the 
arrangement was changed Iam not sure where it was changed, but 
that the Sutton & Thirtkell tender should be set aside and the Sutton 
& Thompson one taken. 


15136. Did you take any part in the negotiations with the Govern- 
ment by which the new tender of Sutton & Thompson was to be sub- 
stituted for the old one of Sutton & Thirtkell ?—None whatever. 


15137. Do you know who did take part in that arrangement ?—I do 
not. . 


15138. When you came down here, I understood you to say that you 
all came down prepared to carry out the Sutton & Thirtkell 
arrangement ?—No, you misunderstood me. I did not say that I came 
down to make arrangements to carry it out. 


15139. I mean willing to carry it out?—Yes; this had been left in 
abeyance for some time. 


15140. Had you come down to make arrangements to carry out the 


Sutton & Thirtkell tender ?—I am not sure that it was changed before 


that. 


15141. But up to that time—the time of your reaching Ottawa— 
there was no refusal upon your part to carry out the Sutton & Thirt- 
kell tender, was there ?—I think not; I think it was not before that ; 


Tam not sure about the date of that correspondence; ié should have 


been with the Department because I did not keep it. 


15142. Have you any doubt about this, that you all came to Ottawa 


with the view of carrying out the Sutton & Thirtkell tender ?—I think © 


not; I think that is correct. 
15143. That you did come for that purpose ?—Yes. 


15144. And you say you are not certain as to the time that a differ- 
ent arrangement was arrived at; that was that the Sutton & Thom 


son tender should be adopted instead of the Sutton & Thirtkell ten- 


der ?—I could not say. 


15145. Can you say whether that new arrangement was adopted 


without your being present ?—I am not sure it was. 
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Davidson, or some of them ?—I cannot tell you that. That I do not ; 
know. 


15147. But it is a matter in which you were pecuniarily interested ; 
do you not know who acted on your behalf in bringing it about? 
—They were acting in their own interest. 


15148. But they were acting in yours too, because you had the one- 
- fourth interest in the contract ?—That was all the same to me; I did 
not have anything to do with it myself; I took it all in. 


15149. You understood that it was the higher tender that was The higher 


adopted ?— Yes. tender adopted. 
15150, And you had a part in the higher tender as well as this one? 
—Yes. 


15151. When you came down to Ottawa, had you any knowledge of 
this: whether the Sutton & Thirtkell tender was next below the Sutton 
& Thompson tender ?—I cannot tell you that. 


15152. Did you know whether there was any intervening tender be- 
tween those two or not ?—I could not tell you from memory whether I 
knew it coming down that time or not. It is some time ago. 


15153. Did you say that Davidson was here at Ottawa upon that 
occasion, all the time that you were here ?—Yes. 


15154. Did you take any part in any negotiations with the persons witness took no 


; R Sites part with any 
who had made lower tenders than you had ?—No. Fos a aaN nat 


15155. Waddle & Smith, for instance, or any of those people ?—No. Made lower 


tender than he. 
15156. Was your first bargain with Oliver, Davidson & Co., that you 
should retain one-quarter interest in the contract ?—I think that was 
it all the way through; there was no change in it. 


15157. Was there not some change in it afterwards ?—No. 


15158. Did they not give you a sum to pay Thompson ?—Yes, but Qliver and Davide 
that had nothing to do with the contract ; that was part of the arrange- a sum to pay 


Thompson which 
ment, was en are-a to 
15159. I am asking if that was not part of the arrangement ?—That © 


was included in the quarter interest. 


15160. Did you not get a quarter interest besides this sum of money ? 
—No; the arrangement was that that was a charge against the works. 


15161. They advanced so much money to you out of your share ?— 
No, out of the general fund; it was to be a charge on the works. 


15162. So that besides giving you a quarter, the new firm stood the 

‘ aah for the purpose of getting rid of Thompson’s interest ?— 

i 0; it was charged on the works, and part of it had to come out of my 
one-quarter interest. 


a). 15163. 'That was against the funds of the firm, was it not?—Yes. 


15164. What amount was given to him ?—I donot remember exactly 
* what the amount was. 

i 15165. Was it $800 ?—I think the expenses and all connected with it $800 paid out of | 
was $800—the sum of $800 was paid out of the firm; it was not all paid 2170, {0 Thomp- 
to Thompson. son. 
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15166. What was it paid for ?—There were other expenses attached 
to it. 


15167. What other expenses ?—Expenses travelling back and 
forward. I was to take $800 out of the firm to pay Thompson off. I 
made my own arrangement with Thompson, and paid other expenses 
I had with it. 


15168. Was Thompson a partner with you in the Sutton & Thompson 
tender to the full extent of one-half, or was he only helping you?— 
That is all. 


15169. His name was added merely to give strength to the firm, was 
it not ?—That is all. 


15170. But between yourselves he was not a full member ?—No, 
decidedly not. 


15171. And out of this money which the new firm—yourself and 
Oliver, Davidson & Co.—advanced, you say you satisfied him for his 
helping you ?—I satisfied him and took an assignment of it. He isa 
man I have known for twenty years. I frequently got his name and 
paid him for it, that is all. 


15172. Then the real arrangement between you and him was that he 
was to help you as far as he-could to get the contract, but he was not 
to continue a partner and get a half interest in the results ?—We have 
always had an arrangement of that kind. I have used his name and 
paid him for it all along, 


15173. Then you have used his name for your own object, with the 
intention of paying him for it: is that what you mean ?—That is what 
I mean exactly. 


15174, Then this tender in the name of Sutton & Thompson was 
really intended at the time to be for your own benefit, excepting that 
jittle payment to him ?—Yes. 


15175. What was your tender for the wooded portion of section 
No. 5.?—No. 5 was $590 for the wooded section. 


15176. Is that the section for which you got the contract ?—Yes. 

15177. What is your offer for the prairie portion ?—It shows here: 
“Prairie, $435.” 

15178. In this arrangement with Thirtkell, was it not understood 
originally that Thirtkell was to help you pretty much in the same way 


that Thompson was to help you?—Yes; I had no other arrangement 
with him until he left the country. 


15179. 1 am speaking now of the substantial understanding between 
you and him ; was it not to this effect ; that he should allow you the 
use of his name for your own purpose, and really for your own benefit 
principally ?—Yes, I always paid him for anything of that kind. I 
considered [ was under an obligation to pay him for anything he had 
done. 


15180. It was not intended in this arrangement with you that he 
should be a permanent partner ?—No. 


15181. So that when you assumed the sole proprietorship of the 
Sutton & Thirtkell offer, it was in accordance with the substance of your 
understanding with Thirtkell ?—Decidedly. 
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15182. Now what was your offer under the name of Sutton & Thir. 
kell, for the wooded portion of section 5?—It shows there, $530 
(pointing to tender). 


15183. And for the prairie portion ?—$275. 


15184, Did you know that section 5 had been awarded to another 
person, at one time, before you got information that the Thirtkell 
tender would be accepted ?—Yes, I had. I think I understood at the 
time that there was another party had the contract, and I had almost 
forgotten all about it until he dropped out, for I had supposed the thing 
was Closed until I got a telegram from Mr. Braun. 


15185. Do you remember now whether it was before you left Ottawa 
upon that occasion when Oliver, Davidson & Co. came with you, that 
you learned that you were getting the contract upon the Sutton & 
Thompson tender, and not upon the Sutton & Thirkell tender ?—I do 
not; I could not tell you where I first got that communication. 


15186, Was there any change in the terms between you and the firm 
in consequence of this higher tender being the basis of the contract 
with the Government, instead of the lower one ?—No. 


15187. You still retained the same interest, a quarter ?—Yes. 


15188. Then you had an interest in that contract all the time? 
— Yes. 

15189. Have the matters of the firm been closed respecting that 
contract ?—{ think it is not quite closed up yet between the Govern- 
ment and us. 

15190. But between yourselves ?—Yes; we have arranged between 
ourselves, Mr. Oliver carried it all the way through. I did not touch 
it. The arrangement was that I should let them carry it through, and 
they were to furnish me with accounts as to what was done. 


15191. Do you mean that you were to get your share in the profits ? 
—Yes. 

15192. But you were to take no active part in the management ?— 
No; not at all. 


15193. Do you remember your partners telling you who this arrange- 
ment was made with at Ottawa, that it was to be on the Sutton & 
Thompson tender ?—No,; I do not. 


15194. Did you not discuss that between yourselves ?—No ; I should 
not have asked them any question if they said it was arranged. 


_ 15195. But sometimes partners have such confidence that they tell 
without being asked ?—I don’t remember any such conversation 
about it. 

15196. But I understand you to say that they arranged it and you 
took no part in it ?—They arranged, but I took no part whatever in it. 


15197. The only part you took was in the profits ?—Yes. 


15198. Do you know the difference between these two tenders—the 
Thirtkell tender and the Thompson tender ?—I see there is a difference, 
but I never figured up. 

15199. You understand, I suppose, that by the substitution of the 


Thompson tender for the Thirtkell the Government paid a considerably 
higher price ?—Well, yes ; I think it is a little better contract. 
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VTeiegraph— 
"REMGCTIDS. 
Contract «0. 4. 
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kell tender $530 
for wooded and 
$275 for prairie. 
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witness let the 
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and he received 
his one-fourth 
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her his partners 
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the arrangement 
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to be let on the 
Sutton & Thomp- 
son tender. 


Government paid 
a higher price 
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under the Sutton 
& Thompson than 
they would have 
done under the 
Sutton & Thirt- 
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Telegraph— 
Tendering. 
Contract No. 4. 
The tender acted i 5 ‘ : 
on was not the 15201. Do the public gain anything by it ?—No; I don’t think so. 

best for the i 
publice 15202. Is there any other matter connected with that telegraph 


contract that you wish to explain ?-—-None that I know of. 


15200. Do you mean a better contract for the public 2—No. 


15203. Is there any other matter connected with it upon which you 
can give us further information than you have given ?—No; not that I 
know of. 


15204. Where does Mr. Davidson live now ?—In Toronto, I suppose, | 
15205. He lived there at that time ?—Yes. 


15206. And was hea contractor at that time ?—He was a lumber 
merchant at that time and contractor. 


15207. Where does Mr. Oliver live ?—He lives in Ingersoll and is 
very sick. He has not been well for some time. 


15208. He has not been considered able to transact business or to: 
have a very good recollection for some months past ?—No. 


Oliver not fit to 15209. Do you think if he were called as a witness, that he would be 
becalledas@ able to give us satisfactory information ?—No ; I do not. 


15210. Mr. P. J. Brown wasa partner of Oliver & Davidson’s ?—Yes. 


15211. Then Oliver, Davidson & Brown had three-fourths of this con- 
tract and you had one-fourth ?—Oliver, Davidson, Brown & Wells were 
the firm. 


15212. Where does Wells live ?—He is in Ingersoll. 
15213. Among them they had three-fourths, and you had one-fourth ? 


— Yes. 
15214. They had the management ?—Yes; the sole management of it. 
Tendering— 15215. Is there any other transaction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 


Contract No. 15- way in which you have been interested ?—Section 15. 


15216. That work was let by public competition, was it not?—Yes. 
15217. Were you interested in one of the tenders ?—Yes. 


15218. I think it was advertised more than once, do you remember 
whether you tendered upon each occasicn?—I think I did, but Iam 
not sure as to that. 


15219. The work was awarded upon the last invitation of tenders, 
was it not ?—Yes. 


15220. Upon that occasion did you tender ?—I did. 
Tendered in 
name of Sutton 15221. In what name ?—Sutton & Thompson. 
Thompson. 


15222. Was that the same Thompson who was connected with you in 
the other matter ?—Yes. 


Thompson not a 15223. And was it upon a similar arrangement, namely, that he was | 

paring witness, helping you for your own benefit ?—Yes. { 
15224, Was he, by your understanding, to be permanently inter- 

ested as a partner ?—No. * q 


15225. His name was added for your assistance only ?—Yes. 


15226. Was there any understanding between yourselves that he 
should be compensated for it ?—Yes; before | made any arrangement. — 
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with Mr. Whitehead I settled with him and took an assignment from 
him. 

15227. Were you aware that other firms had been awarded the con- 
tract, one after another, before you got it ?—I was. 

15228. Which was the first firm to whom it was awarded ?—I really 
forget now, but I know there were other firms. 

15229. Some of the reports upon the subject show that Macdonald & 
Kane were interested in the contract : did you have any arrangement 
of any sort with them upon the subject ?—None whatever. 

15230. Directly or indirectly ?—No. 

15231. 'I'hen next came Martin & Charlton; did you have any 
arrangement with them ?—None whatever. 

15232. Directly or indirectly ?—If you say indirectly, Mr. Whitehead’s 
evidence would show that he bought them out, but I know nothing 
about the transaction in any shape. 

15233. If he bought them out, was it on your account in any way? 
—No, none whatever ; I knew nothing about it at all. 

15234. I suppose you were selling at that time, you were not buying, 
were you ?—Yes, I was selling at that time. 

15235. But the contract was not made between you and the Govern- 
ment—that is between you alone and the Government ?—No. 


15236. Had you parted with your interest in the contract before it 
was signed and executed ?—At the same time, just about the same time. 


15237. Did you not arrange with Mr. Whitehead that he should be 


the sole proprietor before the contract was executed ?—Decidedly. 


15238. Do you remember whether the application to have White- 
head’s name inserted in the contract was made as if you were still 
interested, although you had actually parted with your interest ?—I do 
not know I am sure; I really do not think I have got your question. 


15239. Well, I will explain more fully to you. The application made to 


the Government by Whitehead was that his name should be introduced 
into the contract as if you and Thompson were still interested, and he 
only had a part of it ?—Well, it did so appear; and I signed in the 
assignment from Thompson. 
with the understanding that our names should be removed from it. 


15240. Then the contract with the Government, although it contained 
the names of yourself and Thompson, was not in accordance with the 
arrangement between yourself and Whitehead ?—No, it was in accord- 
ance for the time being; it was to remain there for, I think, three 
months and the sureties—my sureties too. 


15241. But the substantial arrangement between you and Whitehead 
was that you were to have no part in the contract ?— Decidedly. 


15242. Neither profit nor loss ?—No. 


° 15243. And if your names remained, was it upon the assurance, on 
his part, that they should be removed in a short time ?—Yes; [ had an 
agreement with him that they should be removed. 


15244. Have you that agreement with you?—No; I have not. 
6* 
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15245. Have you some letter with you?—No; I have not. I took 
some memorandum about the date of the contract, that is all. To make 
sure I had to go over to the office this morning to see the book. 


15246. Do you know whether any understanding had been arrived 
at between Whitehead and the Government that your names could be 
removed within any definite period ?—I did not know what the arrange- 
ment was. 


15247. Did you take his promise for that ?—I took his promise and 
a guarantee. 

15248. By whom ?—By Mr. McDonald. 

15249. Do you mean Senator McDonald ?—I do. 

15250. His brother-in-law ?—Yes. 


15251. Have you that understanding still?—I had; but Mr. Braun 
wrote me that the names were removed, so there was no longer any 
object in keeping it. 

15252. Then what did you do with that agreement ?—I do not know. 
I am not sure but I destroyed it; I have not seen it since, because it 
was no use. 


15253. Was Charlton present at the time that the payment was made 
to you by Whitehead, or by McDonald for him ?—No. 


15254. Where was it made ?—Payment was made to mein Brant- 
ford. 
15255. You had your lawyer with you at the time, had you not ?— 
Yes. 

15256. And who were there on the other side ?—I do not remember 
all who were there. 

15257. I mean upon the Whitehead and McDonald side ?—None but 
the two, I think, Sir. 


15258, What was the amount ?—$10,000. 


15259. Was there anything further to be given to you afterwards? 
—No. 

15260. Was that the full consideration ?—That was the full consider- 
ation for everything, expenses and everything. 


15261. And from that time had you any interest in the profits or 
losses of the contract ?—Not a cent. 

15262. Was Thompson a party to that arrangement ?—Yes; before 
they made this arrangement I bought out Thompson and settled with 
him, and then made my arrangement with the others, and took the risk 
and responsibility. 

15263. Do you remember whether Thompson was present at the 
time it was closed ?—No; he was not. 

15264. Do you remember whether he signed the contract with the 
Government afterwards ?—No; I had a power of attorney to sign for 
him. Just after I bought him out I took power to sign his name. 

15265. You took a power from him which authorized you to sign his 
name with the Government ?—Exactly. 


15266. And after that you executed it, I understand, on his behalf ? 
— Yes. 
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15267. Or rather in his name ?—Yes. 


15268. Since that time have you, by any new arrangement, been 
interested in the results—the profits or losses—of the contract ?—Not 
-a cent. 


15269. That ended your connection with it completely in substance ? 
—Yes. 


15270. On the 27th November,1876, a letter in one of the Blue Books 
appears over your name—Sutton & Thompson—addressed to the 
Minister of Public Works, stating that you had been informed that 
Green & Co., by some means, had discovered an error or omission in 
your tender about rip-rap ?—Yes. 


al Do you know by what means they discovered that error ? 
—No. 
15272. Did you ever ascertain ?—No. 
15273. Did you ever try to ascertain ?—No, I did not. 
152474. Who were Green & Co?—They were a firm in New York. 
15275. Had they any agent there that you know of ?—No. 
15276. How were you aware that they had discovered that error ?— 


I think I got that information through Whitehead. 


| 
15277. Do you remember telegraphing, in January, 1877, to Mr. 
Braun, that there was no truth whatever in the statement that you or 
any one on your behalf paid Charlton & Co., or Charlton individually, 
any sum of money for withdrawing their tender on this section ?—l 
do; I remember it now that you read it, but I did not remember it 

before. 


15278, Do you remember sending such a telegram ?—I think I did. 
152'79. That was true ?—That is true, every word of it. 


15280. It was not you who were paying Charlton, or any one on 
your behalf?—I did not know that Charlton was receiving anything 
from Whitehead except on rumour, and that is no knowledge. 


15281. In a Return addressed to the House of Commons in the year 
1877, on the subject of the awarding of this contract for section 15, at 
page 34 appears a letter from your firm, dated Brantford, 16th 
October 1876, in these words : 

“( Hon, ALEXANDER M ACKENZIR, 
‘¢ Minister of Public Works, Ottawa. 


‘¢ Sir,—In the event of our tender for the construction of section 15 of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway being accepted, we desire to have associated with us, in the contract, 
Mr. Joseph Whitehead, of Clinton, contractor.” 


—Yes ; that was sent. 


15282. At that time, your desire to have him associated with you in 
the contract was not because you were to be associated with him in the 
work or profits, but for the object which you have already described, 
was it not ?—That is all. 


15283. Was it merely for the purpose of your name remaining there, 
the substance of the agreement being that he alone was interested ?— 
Decidedly. 

63* 
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15284. Did you take any part in the furnishing of the securities 
Senator McDon- which were put up by Senator McDonald afterwards ?—At that time, 
ghesue for $80,000 2O. I put up my own sureties at the time. I had to put them in and 
and witness’s' furnish securities, but he put up $80,000 of a cheque. Isaw the cheque 


ersonal sureties ANE 
EN pond, When he put it in. 


15285. That relieved securities ?—No; that was the first thing he did. 
Whitehead & Mc- Then I had to have my personal sureties go on the bond for three 
ioreeethene months, and they agreed to replace them. 

15286. Who was it suggested the propriety of the names of Sutton 
& Thompson remaining on the contract, although the understanding 
was really that Whitehead alone was to be interested ?—I could not tell 
you; but Mr. Whitehead requested me to let it be done, and I could not 
see any objection, as I was safe. 

15287. Was that suggestion made at the time of the payment of the 
money at Brantford 2—No, it was before that. It was when they made 
their arrangements on the subject. 

15288. Who were present when you made your arrangement, before 
the payment of the money at Brantford ?—I do not remember who’ was 
there. 

15289. Where was it?—I had a dozen meetings with him before I 
made arrangements with him. | 

15290. With whom ?—McDonald and Whitehead. 

15291. Where were they then ?—I met him in Toronto, and I met 
him here, and I met him in Brantford. Whitehead was here several 
times. 

Ribs Sonstor | 15292. What part did McDonald take in the negotiations ?—I think 


McDonald ‘ took iy ao 4 . Sowa 
rae RnAncial he took the financial part, principally. 


ariel 15293. Did he take any part in the negotiations with you, as to the 
price which should be paid ?—Yes, when he was paying it; that's all. 
It was he who paid it. Whitehead made this arrangement. 


s 


15294. Did he take any part in bargaining as to the price that should 
be paid ?—No; he did not. Now I understand your question. 


15295. Have you ever had any experience in actual work under con- 
tracts ?—Yes. 


15296. What sort of contracts ?—Railroads. 
15297. How much experience ?—I have been at it, off and on, for 
about eighteen years. 
a NE ghee 15298. Have you been a contractor ?—Yes. 
15299. Were thése works in this country ?—Yes; some of them. 


15300. Then your business, connected with contracts, has not been 
altogether selling them, but sometimes carrying them out ?— Yes. 

15301. What was the amount of the contracts which you carried 
out ?—I have had several contracts. 


15302. Were they large or small ?—Moderate sized contracts. 


15303. In arriving at the prices upon the tender which you put in 
in this case, were you assisted by any person connected with any of the 
Departments ?— No. 


SS 
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15304. Were these other contracts that you speak of with the Gov- 
ernment or with private railway companies?—With private railway 
companies. 

15305. Were these arrangements proposed by Whitehead or 
McDonald to you before you knew that the contract would be awarded to 
you ?—Decidedly. 

15306. At the time that the proposition was made to buy you out, 
do you say that you, yourself, had not any information that your tender 
was next lowest to Charlton’s ?—No; at the time that this was made, 
Charlton was expected every hour to put up his money. I had no idea 
that he would have to step out; and | hadno idea that he would have 
stepped out, but that he would have carried out his arrangement accord- 
ing to the public press, from day to day. 

15307. But up to that time, when you closed with Whitehead, you 
were not informed that your tender was next to Charlton’s?—No; I 
did not know where it stood at that time until Whitehead was buying 
me out. 

15308. Whiteheed knew better than you did, did he? —He must 
have. I supposed that Charlton had the contract. Hejstayed here three 
months—I think it was three months. 

15309. Did you say that Senator McDonald was present at any of the 
times when Whitehead was discussing with you the price that you were 
to get ?—No ; I think not. I think McDonald was only there in making 
the agreement. I think the price and preliminaries were arranged 
between Whitehead and myself. Ido not think McDonald was there. 

15310. Did you ever have any conversation with Mr. Whitehead in 
which he led you to understand how he was aware of your rank among 
the tenders ?—No; he did not. Ido not remember. He knew where 
they stood, that is all I knew of it; at least, hetold me that, 

15311. Have you ever been called as a witness before any of the 
Committees of Parliament on this subject ?—No. 

15312. Is there any other matter connected with this contract 15 
which you wish to explain ?—No; nothing | can remember of. 

15313. Is there any information which you can give us on the subject 
by way of evidence ?—No. 

15314. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
in which you have been interested ?—No. 

15315. Or upon which you can give us information ?—No other 
matter upon which I can give information that I know of. 

15316. Had you examined the territory covered by section 15, before 
you tendered ?—No ; but I had a party that went over it for me. 

15317. And did he give you information upon the nature of the 
ground and material to be worked ?—Yes. 

15318, Did that intormation help you in arriving at prices ?— 
Decidealy. 

15319. Is there anything further ?—Nothing more that I know ot. 
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Toussaint TRUDEAU’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 
15320. When you were giving evidence on a former occasion we got 


an idea that the contract called No. 28 in Mr. Fleming’s report of 


1880 was, in fact, a continuation of contract No. 18: is that correct, 
or was it an entirely new proposition and agreement ?—The agreement 
may be considered a new one. 


15321. What is the commencement of the negotiations upon which 
contract 28 is based ?—The earliest document I find is a 
letter from Mr. Kittson, General Manager of the Red River Trans- 
portation Co., dated 19th April, 1876, offering to perform the work. 


15322. Is that work similar to what had been performed under con- 
tract 18?—-It was for the carriage of rails, and at the same time the 
price per ton, as named in contract 18; but it contained an additional 
price for the carriage of rolling stock and other articles. 


15323. Is the transportation between the same points as in contract 
18: I believe they both start from Duluth ?—Yes. 


15324. The point of delivery in this proposition of Mr. Kittson’s, if 
north of St. Andrew’s Rapids, is not to be reached excepting upon 
certain conditions named in his letter: are those conditions the same 
as the conditions named in contract 18 ?—No; not exactly. 


15325. Does the letter upon which contract 28 is based allude to the 
price named in contract 18; or does it mention the price without any 
reference to contract 18 ?—The letter of 1876 mentions the price with- 
out reference to the letter of 1875. 


15326. Was the work to be done under the new proposition of 1876 


recommended by the engineer ?—Yes; by letter dated 13th May, 
1876, from Mr. Fleming. 


15327. What is the date of Mr. Kittson’s letter offering to do the 
work ?—The 19th of April. 


15328. Do you know how it is that Kittson proposed to do this. 


work for the Government before the Engineer-in-Chief recommended it 
to be done?—There is no record of any communication with Mr. 
Kittson, and I do not know of any. 


15329. This work in contract 28 is similar, is it not, to the work 
which Fuiler & Milne offered to do by their letter of April, 
1875 ?—Yes. 


15330. Do you know whether they were written to, or whether 


any competition was invited in 1876, before this work was awarded to 
Kittson ?—They were not written to 


15331. Was there any other competition that you know of as 
to this 1876 work ?—No. 


_ 15352. Do you know about the amount, in round numbers, involved 
in this contract of 1876?—No. It is all included in the amounts 
returned on contract 18, already given to the Commission. 


15333. As I understand contract 18, given in 1875, in the 
month of May, was to carry 5,000 tons at $15 per ton American 
currency, which would be about $75,000: now the whole 
amount apparently involved in 18, in Mr. Fleming’s report of 


| 
| 
| 
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1880, which, as you say, includes the expenditure on contract 28, 
amounts to $218,550 : do you think that the difference between this 
$75,000 (American currency) and the whole’ amount I have named, is 
the result of this contract 28 ?—Yes. 


15334. Are you able to say now at what rate (Canadian money) you 
paid per ton under these contracts—I mean what discount was taken 
off on account of its being payable in American currency; or, if not, 
can you furnish us with the particulars at a later day ?—J can give 
them at another time. 


15335. Is there anythiong further about this contract 28 which you 
think it necessary to explain ?—No, not at this moment. 


15336. What is the next contract on which you are prepared ? ~ 
Contract No. 43, with Joseph Upper & Co., dated March 12th, 1879, 
for eqninping and working the Pembina Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, between Selkirk and Kmerson, 


15337. Was that work let by public competition ?—No. 


15338. How was the arrangement arrived at: what was the be- 
ginning of the negotiation ?—In 1879, during the construction of the 
Pembina Branch, it was thought desirable that the railway should be 
used, and as the Department had no rolling stock on the works, it was 
thought desirable to work the line by contract, and the Chief Engineer 
pointed out that the same men who were building the line and ballast- 
ing it were the only persons who could, with any degree of safety, 
work the line. It was under those considerations that the contract 
was given to Upper & Co. 

15339. Were they invited to name their best terms, or did the 
Government make a proposition to them, in the first instanve?—The 
first written document [ find is a letter from Joseph Upper, dated the 
27th February, 1879, offering to perform the service. 


15340. Was it submitted to the Engineer-in-Chief for his report upon 
the terms ?-—-Yes, Mr. Fleming reported on the 3rd March, 1879. 


15341. Was the decision upon the transaction by the Minister, or by 
Order-in-Council ?—It was by Order-in-Council, dated 13th March, 1879. 


15342. At what time was the contract dated ?—The date of the 
contract is 12th March, 1879. 


15343. Has the equipment and working of the branch been carried 
on under the contract ?— Yes. 


15344. Up to what time ?—Up tw the 10th February, 1880. 


15345. Why was it not carried on longer than that ?-—Because it was 
cancelled by Order-in-Council, dated 28th January, 1880, to take effect 
on the 10th February, 1880. 


15346. Was this Order-in-Council based, as far as you know, upon 
any report of the Engineer-in-Chief upon the subject ?-—I shall enquire. 


15347. Is there a dispute now existing between the Government and 
the contractors upon the subject?--Yes, there are certain accounts 
which are not yet adjusted. 


15348. Is it the Government which is making a claim against the 
contractors, or is it the other way ?--Tbe contractors state that they 
have a claim against the Government. 
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15349. This contract arose out of a previous agreement between the 
Government and some parties working this road, did it not ?—-It was 
more a contemplated agreement, which was not executed. It was an 
agreement not executed. 

15350. With whom was that contemplated arrangement ?—It was 
with George Stephen, representing a controlling interest in the St. 
Paul and Pacific Railway Co. 

15351. Was that contemplated arrangement reduced to writing ?— 
Yes. 

15352. Can you produce it, ora copy of it?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 211.) 

15353, Has there been any claim on account of this contemplated 


arrangement not having been fulfilled—I mean by or against this St. 
Paul and Pacific Railway Co. ?—No, 


15354. In what state is the matter relating to the dispute between the 
Government and these contractors, Murphy & Upper: has it been 
referred to any person, or is it under consideration ?—The matter is 
yet under the consideration of the Department. 


15355. Have you the correspondence which led to the agreement: the 
reports, or any of them, and the Order-in-Council, which you can now 
produce, and the agreement itself, or a copy of it?—Yes; I produce 
them. (Exhibits Nos. 212—217.) 


15356. Is there anything further relating to this contract which 
requires explanation at present ?—No. 


ST ee 


Ortawa, Thursday, 18th November, 1880, 
G. D. Morse, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
15357. Where do you live ?—In Toronto. 
15358. What is your occupation ?—Cattle exporter. 


15359. Have you been interested in any of the transactions of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I was. 


15360. What was the first transaction in which you were interested ? 


—I tendered with some others for sections A and B of the Pacific Rail- 
way. 


15361. There were sections A and B in British Columbia and sections 


A and B near Cross Lake, which of these was it ?—It was at Cross 
Lake. 


19362, Was there any other person interested with you in the tender ? 
—Yes: Mr. Marpole, Mr, Nicholson and Mr. Thompson. 


15363. What Mr. Marpole is that ?—Mr. Marpole, of Barrie. 

15364, Is he here ?—This gentleman here. 

15365. What Mr. Nicholson ?—Mr. Frank Nicholson, of Toronto. 

15366. What Mr. Thompson?—Mr. Thompson, of Toronto—A. J. 
Thompson, of Toronto. 
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15367. This Exhibit No. 70 appears to be the original tender made 
by your firm, please look at it : is Mr. Thompson’s name mentioned as 
one of the persons tendering ?—He is only mentioned here as security, 

I guess. That is the tender. 


15368. That is the same Thompson who was interested as a partner ? 
—Yes, Sir. 

15369. Was any other person interested as a partner whose name 

does not appear ?—No, not in this. 


15370. Not at the time of tendering ?--No, Sir. 


15371. Did you understand that your tender was the lowest for this 
work on section B ?—Yes, Sir. 


15372. Was the contract awarded to you?—It was the lowest on 
section B and A, and it was not awarded to us. 


15373. Not awarded to you on section B ?-—-On section B ; they divided 
©, and gave us section B, the worst half, which we did not require. 


15374. At present I am asking you whether it was awarded to you 
on section B ?—It was latterly. 


15375. Was it awarded to some person else before it was awarded to 
you? —No ; not to my knowledge. 


15376. Then the first awarding of the contract on section B, was to 
you as I understand ?—Yes; but we did not tender for it alone, we 
tendered for A and B together. 


15377. Do-you say that you made no separate tender for section B? 
—No, we did not. 


15378. Look at this exhibit and say whether that is a separate tender 
for B ?—If you could divide it I suppose it reads in that way. 


15379. Do you mean that you made the tender in some way that it 
does not read ?—I mean to say we put ina tender for A and B, and 
taking A from B left C, that was what we understood. 


153-0. Don’t you think that you are mistaken and that C contained 
the whole distance, and that taking A from CO left B?—Yes, that is it; 
I was mistaken. That is correct. 


15381. I propose to ask you some questions about one section alone, 
if you cen disconnect them in your mind?—It isso long since that I 
have paid any attention to it, and I have no rotes of anything connected 
with it. 

15382. Did you make a separate tender for section B?—I do not 
understand that we did at all. 


15383. Then do you mean that you never wished to have a contract 
for section B alone ?—No. 


15384. You mean you did not wish for the contract for section B 
alone ?—No, Sir. 


15385. But was not the contract on section B awarded to you by 
itself?—Yes, it was ; but we declined to accept it. 


15386. Did you mention any grounds for declining to accept it ?— 
The grounds were that we thought they had taken the best portion 
from our contract—from our tender—and we did not wish to take the 
worst portion of it at the lowest price. 
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section A being 
attached. 
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offer: 


Contract No. 41. 


Tendered for sec- 
tion A by itself. 


$2.38:0a7 paren 
$2.385 


Marks & Conmee 
tendered for 
Section A at 
$2,203,896 to finish 
in 1882, and 

2, 800, 196 to finish 
in 1881. 


Morse & Co. lower 
tenderers there- 
fore than wit- 
mness’s firm., 


15387. Do you understand that in this tender, which has been 
shown to you, you male an offer to take the work on section B without: 
any condition that it shall be attached to section A ?-—Yes; I think 
that is what it is. 


15388. You say that in this offer there is no condition of that kind 
that you shall also get section A ?—That is what we expected to get. 


15389. I am asking you now whether in this document which you or 
your firm signed, you offer to take section B without section A being 
attached to it ?—Yes ; it seems like it to me, 


15390. Then in substance you withdrew because the Government 
would not accede to another condition, that is that section A should 
be attached to the work ?—Yes. 


15391. Do you know when you put in this tender for section B alone’ 
whether you made any deposit on this tender alone by way of security 
that you would fulfil your tender ?—I know we made a deposit on 
both of them, but whether we made a deposit on the whole or part, at 
once I do not remember. 


15392. Was your deposit returned to you ?—Yes. 


15303. Then as far as section B was concerned I understand your. 
evidence to be this, that you declined to take section B alone ?— Yes, Sir. 


15394. And withdrew from your offer to do so ?—Yes. 


15395. There is some correspondence substantially to that effect in 
the Blue Book published in 1880, please look at page 17: I wish 
to ask you whether that correspondence is in substance what you 
understand to have taken place at that time ?—Yes, Sir. 


5396 Do you know whether you tendered for section A, that is 
further east than this last mentioned section—I mean did you tender 
for it by itself?—We did tender for it. 

i5397. You understand that section A is not the whole section, it is 
not the westerly part of the whole section, but the easterly part of the 
whole section, do you say you tendered for that by itselt ?—Yes; the 
easterly part 

15398. Do you remember the amount of your tender ?—I think I 
have it here, $2,335,037. 


15329. Was that for finishing it in 1881 or 1882?—It was three 
years. I think it was. I am not certain about that now. 


15400. In what name did you make that tender ?—In the same as 
the other was. 


15401, From the return made in this Blue Book of 1%80 it appears 
that the firm of Marks & Conmee tendered to build section A, of. 
which we are now speaking, for $2,203,89%, to finish it in 182, or 
$2,300,196, to finish it July, 1881: your tender was higher than either of 
those it seems ?—I did notjunderstand-that our tender was higher than 
theirs at the time, of course. 


15402. You understand that $2,335,000 is higher than $2,300,000 ?-— 
Yes; that is all correct there. 


15403. If the sums I have named there are the proper sums men- 
tione i in the tenders, they are lower than your tender for section A? 
— Yes. . 
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15404. You say you did not understand at the time that the tender 
of Marks & Conmee was lower than yours?—No; I understood ours 
was the lowest tender there was. 


15405. From whom did you understand that ?—From Mr. Shields ; 
and Mr. P. G. Close came down, and they informed us at the hotel that 
that was the case, that ours was the lowest tender. 


15406. Were Mr. Shields and Mr. Close interested with you in any 
way about this matter ?—No, Sir. 


15407. Was either of them interested with you in the tender for 
Section B?—No, Sir. 

15408. Had they made any arrangements with you as to becoming 
your surety or either of them ?—No ; they had not made any arrange- 
‘ments to become security for us. 


15409. Did either of them make any arrangement of that kind ?—No. 


15410. Were negotiations upon that subject going on between you 
and either of those gentlemen ?—There was at the latter part of the 
matter. 


15411. At the latter part of what matter ?—When the contract was 
awarded to Andrews, Jones & Co. 


15412, Was that the first time that you and Mr. Close had been 
negotiating for his being surety for you?—Yes ; that is the first time 
about his becoming surety for us. 

15413. What negotiations had been going on before that upon the 
subject of either of those contracts ?—Well, the understanding was that 
Mr. Shields and Mr. Close could get us the contract if we were not 
more than $100,000 higher than anyboily else, and in heu of that we 
were—they wanted us—to give them 3 per cent. on the gross amount 
which we refused to do, but we offered them 2 per cent. 


15414. Concerning which contract was this negotiation ?—-The both 
of them, both A and B. 


15415. Was that in the combined form know as section C ?—Yes, Sir. 


15416. You did make a tender for the whole distance under the name 
of C, did you not? —Yes; that is what 1 understood it was put in for. 


15417. Was it for the combined section C then that this negotiation 


was going on between you and your firm on the one part, and Shields 


_and Close on the other part ?—Yes. 


15418, The proposition, as I understand you, from them was that 


they were to endeavour to get you the contract for the whole section 
C, and that if they succeeded they asked 3 per cent. upon the whole 
_ sum or 3 per cent. of the profits 7—No; on the gross amount. 


15419. And you offered them 2 per cent. ?—Yes. 


15420. Did the negotiations all through on that account ?— Yes; they 


did fall through. 


15421. Was there any further negotiation between you and either of 


those men upon the subject of either of those contracts ?—No; not 
when we were separate, that is after we joined Andrews; Jones & Co. in 
their tender. 
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15422. For the present we will not touch that subject. I wish to 
ascertain first of all about your own firm’s interest ?—There was nothing 
further. 

15423. Speaking now of your tender for the whole line, or under 
form C, do you remember the amount of your tender ?—I think I have 
it here—$5,937,732. 

15424. Did you make two distinct tenders ?—I thought all the time 
that it was in one tender, but perhaps it was in two. 

15425, Did you understand, when you were informed by Mr. Shields 
and Mr. Ciose that your offer was the lowest on both, that it was this 
offer for the combined section which was the lowest ?—Yes, 


15426. You do not mean that you understood that your tenders were 
the lowest upon each of the separate sections ?—No; I understood it 
was the lowest tender. 


15427. On the combined section ?—Yes. 


15428. Did you understand at that time that, although your offer 
was the lowest for the combined section, the lowest offers for the 
separate sections when added together would be at a smaller 
sum than you had offered to do the combined section for ?—I did not, 
Sin: 

15429. Did you understand the contrary to that, or did you hear 
anything about it ?—I understood nothing about it; nothing more than 
that our tender together was the lowest tender. 


15430. Kor the whole section ?— Yes. 


15431. Did you not understand from some one, either connected 
with the Department or otherwise, that the two lowest tenders at the 
highest rate, namely, for finishing it in July, 1881, upon the two 
separate tenders, when added together amounted to a smaller sum than 
you offered to do the combined section for ?—No, I did not. 


15432. The Blue Book of 1880 upon this subject shows that for 
section A, the easterly part, the lowest offer of Marks & Conmee, to 
finish it at the earliest period and at the most expensive price, was 
$2,300,196 ; and that for section B, at the highest price, to finish at the 
earliest time, the lowest offer was $3,467,506, those two together 
making $5,767,702 : now, -you say your ofter for the combined sections 
would be $0,937,732 ?—That is right. * 


15433. Now, if these were the lowest figures for the separate sec- 
tions and at the highest price—because they were to be finished at the 
earliest time—then the aggregate of these prices you understand to 
be some $160,000 less than , our combined offer, do you not ?—I do. 


15434. Then you do not understand, and, as I take your evidence, 
never did understand, that the offers for the separate sections together 
were higher than your offer for the combined sections ?—No, Sir. 


15435. Can you understand or explain now why in addition to 
making yonr offer for the combined sections, under form C, you made 
the separate offer for section B, if you did not intend to take it alone 
under any circumstances ?—Well, if we made it of course we made it; 
that is all about it. There is nothing further to be looked at. 


15436. Not to be looked at, but there is something further to be 
explained ?—If we made them separate I suppose we made them 
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separate; but I supposed we made them altogether. It is so long since 
that I do not remember these things. After I got through with it I 
thought I would turn my attention to something else. Gainot eepran 


._ why th 
15437. Although you do not remember it, perhaps your memory is Seoarate aren On 
refreshed on looking at the documents, and I ask you why you made a fection B, al: 
separate offer for section B if it was not your intention to take it lection is that 
they did not 


alone ?—I cannot explain it I assure you, because I do not remember it. jniéna to take it 


15438. After you declined to fulfil your tender for section B was it Having declined 
proposed that you should be interested in section B; the same section, Piecohaaeie aes 
at a higher price ?—Yes. prow erk tte 
15439. What was the nature of this negotiation, and with whom ari ceepabee: at 


was it made?—With Andrews, Jones & Co. 


15440, What was the substance of the negotiation ?—We made an athe Sertich to 
arrangement with them, if we would give up our section B —our tender for section 
Ets 1 ,. , ¢ 7;0O1Nn | a : B, and to join 
contract—that if they got it we was to join in partners with them, and {ith andrews, 


they were to have one-half, and we were to have one-half. dongs af ot tang 
ake halt. 


15441. Then that was made, as I understand it, before you decided 
to withdraw from section B alone ?—Yes. 


15442. Now, can you explain your reason for withdrawing from 
section B ?—Well, it was because we thought as we put in for the two, 
and we thought we was the lowest on both, that if we could not have 
our choice we would not take the harder part and at the smaller price. 


15443. But before you carried it into effect by withdrawing, as I 
understand, you made an arrangement with the higher tenderer that 
you should be interested in his higher price ?—Yes. 


15444. And after making that arrangement you decided to withdraw 
from section B?—Yes. 


15445. To what extent were you to be interested with Andrews, 
Jones & Co., if they succeeded in getting the contract ?—One-half. 


15446. Did you understand at that time that their tender was the Wnecran aay 
next highest to yours ?—Yes. & Co.'s tender was 
next to theirs. 


15447. How did you understand that ?—Well, just from common 
conversation that was going about. 

15448. Was it known at that time, or generally understood among 
the persons who had been tendering, that there was no intervening 
tender between you and them ?—Yes; that is what we all understood, 
that there was no tender between theirs and ours. 


15449. Then you thought itjsafe to throw up your tender for section 


-Bifthey were to get the next highest price ?— Yes. 


15450. With whom did you make that arrangement ?—With a Mr. Made arrange- 
Jones and Mr. Smith. Sided ment with Jones 


15451. Was Mr. Smith present at the time that arrangement was 
made ?—Yes; and a document was drawn up to that effect. 


15452. Where was that ?—Down at the Windsor House. 
15453. In Ottawa ?—Yes. 

15454. Mr. N. F. Jones and Col. Smith of New York ?—Yee. 
15455. Were they both present ?—Yes. 
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awarded them. 


15456. Was any one else present on behalf of that firm ?—No. 


15457. Who were present on behalf of your firm ?—Myself, Mr. Mar- 
pole, Mr. Nicholson, and I fancy Mr. Thompson was there ; I am not 
certain. 

15458. Have you that document ?—No, Sir. 


15459. Was the substance of that arrangement with your firm, that 
the firm of Morse, Nicholson & Co, should be interested in the Andrews, 
Jones & Co.’s contract to the extent of one-half ?—Yes; one-half. 


15460. Irrespective of the number of individuals; for instance if 
your firm was to have a larger number of individuals than their firm, 
you were not therefore to have a larger interest ?—No. 


15461. But each firm had one-half ?—That is right. 


15462. And this arrangement was completed before you formally 
withdrew from your previous or lower tender ?—Yes; we had a little 
agreement drawn up first, and then we had one very fully drawn up 
atlter—after we understood we had got the contract. 


15463. After having made that arrangement with the New York firm 
of Andrews, Jones & Co., did you remain in Ottawa looking after the 
interest of the joint firm 7—No, I did not; I went home that evening. 


15464. Did any one else remain in Ottawa ?—Yes; Mr. Nicholson did. 


15465. And the New York firm, or the members of it who had been 
here, also went away I suppose ?—Yes; that evening. 


15466. And who remained in Ottawa looking after the interest of 
the joint firm ?—Mr. Nicholson. 


15467. Did Mr, Marpole remain with him ?—No; he went home with 
me. 


15468, No person but Mr. Nicholson ?—That is all. 


15469. Do you know whether there was any arrangement at that 
time, that Mr. Nicholson, or any one else here in Ottawa, would have 
the right to use the name or sign the name of the whole firm of 
Andrews, Jones & Co., in negotiations with the Government ?—No; I 
should think not. 


15470. Will you look at this letter dated March 5th, and say if you 
know whose handwriting it is 7—I do not know whose handwriting 
this is. 

15471. Will you look at this letter dated March 3rd, and say if you 
know whose handwriting it is ?—I do not know the handwriting at all. 


19472. Look at this letter dated March Ist, and say if you know 
whose handwriting it is ?—No, I do not. 


159473. Do you know how long it was after you had completed this 
urrangement with Andrews, Jones & Co., to share with them, 
before you received the intimation that the contract had been awarded 
to them ?—I think it was the same afternoon; it was a very short 
time, I know. 


15474, Do you know what day of the week, or what day of the 
month it was ?—I think it was on a Thursday; I could not say what 
day of the month. 
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15475. At that time Col, Smith and Mr. Jones were still in 
Ottawa, I suppose ?—They were; but they left that evening for New 
York. 


15476. But I mean at the time that they were first informed that 
the contract had been awarded ?—Yes. 


15477. And they left the same evening ?—The same evening as I 
did, | 

15478. Do you know whether, on that same day, any one on behalf of 
the firm of Andiews, Jones & Co. wrote to the Department asking for an 
extension of time ?—I could not say; I fancy that Mr. Jones did, but I 
am not sure. 


15479. Do you know whether any arrangement was made that the 
answer to that application—if there should be an answer—could be 
opened by the member of the firm who had been left, Mr. Nicholson ? 
—No; Ido not think so. 


15480. Do you know of any arrangement by which the answer to 
that application could be opened by some person here at Ottawa ?— 
No, Sir. 

15481. Do you know whether the Government was asked to direct 
their answer to any particular place or person here, for Andrews, 
Jones & Co.?—No; for I am not perfectly assured that there was a 
letter written to them, asking them to do so. 


15482. When you were informed that the contract had been 
awarded to Andrews, Jones & Co., were you also informed of the time 
during which they had the opportunity of putting up the deposit ?— 
Yes; I think it was either three or four days—three days, I think it 
was. ‘ 

15483. Do you know of any steps being taken, either by the old 
members of the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co., or by those new members 
of your firm, to put up the deposit within the time mentioned ?—Yes; 
they went home for that purpose, to put up $100,000, and we went 
home for the same purpose to Toronto. 


15484. When you say they, do you mean the New York men ?—Yes. 

15485. When you say we, do you mean the Toronto men ?—Yes. 

15486. What was done ?—We put our money up, and on a Saturday 
morning, I think it was, or Friday night, we got a telegram from this 
Mr. Smith, that they had declined going into the arrangement. 

15487. Was that on Friday or Saturday ?—I think it was Friday 
evening ; I put up $50,000 more then. 

15488. How much had you put up before that Friday evening ?— 

$100,000. 


15489. Do you think you had put up $100,000 before that Friday 
evening ?—Yes. 


15490. And after this, do you think you put up another $50,000 ?—I 
do not think anything about it, 1 know I put up $50,000, and would 
have put up another $50,000, but I had got word up from Ottawa that 
our time had run out. 


15491. Did the putting up of this deposit, which you speak of, occur 
an Toronto ?—Yes. 
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Saturday at four 
or six o’clock the 
limit of the time, 
before which time 
witness thinks he 
had deposited 
$150,000. 


First deposit, 1st 
March, $48,950. 


3rd March (two 
days after witness 
thinks it was 
made) second 
deposit $48,950. 


The third deposit 
not sent in as 
word came it was 
too late. 


15492. Through your efforts ?— Yes. 


15493. Were you looking after that part of the business ?—I was-- 
that is, Mr. Marpole and | were looking after it. 

15494. With what bank did you make the first deposit ?-—The Bank 
of Montreal. 

15495. Who was the manager of that ?—Mr. Yarker. 

15496. Have you the telegram you received from Andrews, Jones & 
Co.?—No; I destroyed everything in connection with it myself. 


15497. Do you know what day ‘vas mentioned as the limit of the 
time during which a deposit could be put up?—I think it was on Sat- 


urday at four o’clock—either four or six o’clock. I think it was Sat-— 


urday. 

15498. And how much do you think you had deposited before that 
time ?—$150,000. 

15499. In this Blue Book to which I have before alluded, at page 
21, appears a copy of a telegram from Mr. Yarker in these words 
“Ottawa, Ist March, 1879,” that being as I understand it, the date of 
receipt here in Ottawa : 


‘¢ To the Hon. Receiver GENERAL : 


‘* A deposit of $48,950 has been made by A. L. Thompson for your credit, account | 


contract section B Pacific Railway.” 

Do you think that is the first deposit that was made ?—Yes. 
15500. That was made by Mr. A. L. Thompson ?—Mr. A. J. Thompson. 
15501. That is the first deposit to which you have aliuded 7—Yes. 


15502. Now the next deposit which appears to be mentioned in this. 
Blue Book is communicated by Mr. Yarker in the same way, and is 
dated on the 3rd March, that is two days after the time you think it 
was deposited, and it is in these words : 

‘‘ Hon, Receiver GENERAL. 


‘“A deposit of $48,950 has been made by G. D. Morse for your credit account,. 
contract section B, Pacific Railway.—Anprews, Jonus & Co.”’ 


That is dated as being received in Ottawa, on the 3rd of March ?—Yes. 


15503. Have you any receipt or any evidence to show that this sum 
was deposited before that time ?—No. 


15504. Because according to your recollection that was also deposited 
on the Ist March ?—I have nothing to show that it was deposited 
either on the Ist or 3rd. 


15505. But you did state a little while ago, that you had $150,000 
deposited on the Ist of March ?—The other $50,000 was not sent for- 
ward, because they sent word that it was too late. | 


15506. What do you say about the second $50,000, was it deposited 
actually on the Ist of March, or two days afterwards ?—I would not 
say it was on the Ist of March, or two days afterwards, but I know it 
was deposited within the time—that deposit was. 


15507. Is it your recollection now that you had deposited as much 
as $100,000 before the time named by the Government had expired ? 
— Yes, 


15508. And do you say you have no receipt, or other evidence of 
that, so as to show the exact time ?—No, not one. 
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15509. Why do you think now that it was on the Ist of March, or 
before the time named by the Government had expired ?—I could not 
say it was on the Ist of March. I do not remember having said it was 
the Ist of March. 


15510. Or before the time named by the Government had expired ? As to whether 
—Beeause, after I got this money put up, I got a telegram from Mr. ao gets 
Smith that he had declined—Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones—and then we im timeyie. on 

. ah) the Ist of March. 
had not time to get the balance of the money up to secure the matter, 
and I completely gave it up for some few hours. My partners came 
back to me and wanted me to try again and get the money up, and | 
made the attempt, but did not get through with it. The time was 
too short. 


15511. Assuming for the preset that your recollection is correct, 
as to the fact of your depositing the money—the second $50,000— 
within the time named by the Government, that is to say the Ist of 
March: are you aware whether the fuct of that deposit was 
communicated to the Government by yourself or any one on your be- 
half ?—It was, by Mr. Yarker. 

15512. Well, in the same Blue Book, at page 22, appears a letter 
in these words : 


‘Bank oF MonrtreaL, Toronto, 3rd March 1879. Letter from 


. Manager, Bank 
‘¢ Sirn,—I have the honour, at the request of Mr. G. D. Morse, to enclose our deposit of Montreal, con- 


receipt $48,250, which confirms my telegram of this date. In the event of your not firming telegram 


using the receipt, [ have to request you to return it to me. of the 3rd of 
‘‘T have the honour to be, Sir, PET 
‘‘ Your obedient servant, 
“ To the Hon. Receiver General, ‘‘ GEORGE W. YARKER. 
“ Ottawa.’’ 


In that he mentions the fact he had telegraphed on the 3rd of March, Not Aus Ui: 
which is two days after the time named as the limit by the Govern- AD Re cles % 
ment : are you aware that before that any communication had been ram of the 3rd 


made to the Government of this fact of the deposit by you ?—No. eater ae 


15513. Have you any means now, beyond what appears in this 
Blue Book, of showing when the Government were informed of the fact 
of that deposit of the second $50,000 ?—I have none whatever. 


15514. [n this arrangement between your Toronto firm and the New 
York firm known as Andrews, Jones & Co, was any person to become 
interested besides the persons whose names you have given ?—No, Sir. 


15515. Was Mr. F. Shanly at any time interested ?—Yes, he was F. Shanly inter- 


° ‘ : ‘ ested with the 
with our party in Toronto. Toronto firm. 


15516. Then you were mistaken in saying that no person else was 
interested ?--Yes; he was to become interested at Toronto but there 
was nothing fixed. 


15517. Do you know of any arrangement by which Andrews or 
Jones, or any member of that firm, agreed that Mr. Shanly should be 
interested in their tender ?—It was not in their tender at all, it wax on 
our behalf. They had nothing to do with our share of it, I do not 
suppose, and there was nothing definite about Mr. Shanly’s. He was 
merely to become an engineer on the staff. 


15518. Was he to be interested in the partnership as a partner ?—No, 
Sir; at least I did not understand it as such, for there was very little 
spoken about it. 
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15519. You say you were about prepared to deposit the third 
$50,000 when you got some telegram ?—That it was too late. 


15520. From whom did you get that telegram ?—-The Minister of 
Public Works. 


‘On 5th March, 15521. There is a copy of a telegram on the 25th page of that same 
tract was award. Blue Book in these words : 
-ed to Fraser, 


Grant & Pitblado, “‘ Orrawa, 5th March, 7.30 p.m., 1879. 


‘“* G. D. Morsg, Esq., Toronto. 
‘ Council to day awarded section B to Messrs. Fraser, Grant & Pitblado. 


“CHARLES TOPPER.”’ 
Is that the substance of the telegram that you received ?—Yes. 


155.2. Now that appeared to be on the 5th March, four days after 
the time named ?—Yes. 
received before 15523. That must have been bef d h 
Peet EO ol RLe O23. at must have been before you were prepared to put up the 
the re ; 
ed io put up the third $50,000 ?—Yes ; if that is the case it must be so. 
third $50,000, ay : : f 

15524. I understood you to say, in the earlier part of your evidence, 
that you had put up about $150,000 within the time named by > 
the Government ?--Yes, I suppose it was; but I am wrong, as 
it was $100,000 up and $50,000 ready to go up. 

15525. The fact of this $100,000 being up at the time would depend 
upor your recollection being correct as against Mr. Yarker’s letter, 
because he names the 3rd and not the Ist?—I do not recollect the 
date the contract was awarded to Jones, nor do I remember how many 
days we had to put the money up. 

15526. Do you remember what day of the week it was which ended 
the time limited by Government ?—I fancy it was on Saturday, but 
what date I could not tell you. 

15527. That agrees with the story in the Blue Book ?-—Yes. 


Ce 2 15528. The Ist of March was on the Saturday : now do you say that 
deposited intime, you deposited that second $50,000 with Mr. Yarker in Toronto, on the 
Sf eoncn’ st Saturday ?—No ; I deposited it with the Imperial Bank. 
15529 By the notice of it you say it came through Mr. Yarker ?— 
No, not from the Imperial Bank; the first was deposited by Mr. 
Thompson. 


15530. In the Montreal Bank ?—Yes; and the second was deposited 
by myself, and the third I had ready in the Imperial Bank. 


15531. Now let us go back to the second deposit, you say you made 
that yourself ?—Yes. 

15532. With whom did you make that deposit?—With Mr. Yarker ; 
the second $50,000 I mean. Do you mean that or the one Mr. Thompson 
deposited ? 

15533. The second $50,000 by any one?—Mr. Thompson’s was 
deposited first and mine second. 

(5534. Let us speak of yours: with whom did you deposit it ?— 
With Mr. Yarker. 

15535, I thought you said it was with the Imperial Bank ?—No; I 
am not speaking of the third $50,000, 


~ 
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15536. Then as to the second, you deposited that with Mr. Yarker ? ras annie 


— Yes. ; 


15537. Do you say that was deposited on the Saturday ?—I think it 
was deposited either on Friday night or Saturday morning, I do not 
know which. 

15538. Was that deposited the same day as you deposited the first 
$50,000 ?—I think the first was deposited either Thursday or Friday, 
I do not know which ; that was Mr. Thompson’s deposit. 


15539. The first telegram on the subject of any deposit made by 
Mr. A. J. Thompson wax from Mr. Yarker,according to the Blue Book, 


and it was received in Ottawa in the afternoon of the lst of March: 


now do you know whether the second deposit made by yourself and not 
by Mr. Thompson was made on the same day ?—I think it was made on 
the very same day ; [ am not positive on the matter. 


15540. Did you take any s‘eps to communicate the fact of that deposit, 
or indeed of the first beyond what Mr. Yarker did—No. 


15541. Did you leave the communication of the fact of the deposit Left communica~ 


entirely in his hands ?—Yes, tion of deposit in 


hands of Yarker 
15542. Have you any writing or letter on this subject which you can 
produce ?—No. 


15543. Hither connected with the arrangement between you and 
Andrews, Jones & Co., or the negotiations with the Government ?—No; 
I have not a scrap of paper in connection with that. 

15544. Are you aware that any others of your firm have any such 
papers ?—No. 

15545. After making those deposits which you have described, did 
you take any further part in the negotiations on the subject ?—No. 


16546. Do you know whether any members of your firm or any one 


of them did ?—I fancy that Mr. Nicholson did; I am not sure. 


15547. Is he here ?—I think he is in the town: in this city. 


15548. Did Mr. Shields or Mr. Close, when they were speaking to 
you about your tender— the lowest tenderon the combined section C— 
tell you how they were informed that yours was the lowest tender, or 
did either of them ?—No, Sir; not that I remember. 


15549. Did you say that one of your reasons for withdrawing your Never understood 
senarate offer for section B—I mean the firm of Morse, Nicholson & Co., thatpricesins 
alone—was that you understood your p’ices were too low?—No ; we B were too low 


never understood that at all. 


15550. In your letter on page 17 of the Blue Book of 1880 you say 
that in view of the decided opinions of the engineer of the Department, 
that your prices for rock work on section B are below the actual 
cost, and that therefore you have concluded to withdraw so much of 
your tender as relates to section B: now, did you get any such infor- 
mation as that from the engineer of the Department ?—TI could not 
say. The party who wrote that letter could answer that better than I 
could, 

15551. Who wrote that letter ?—I suppose it was Mr. Nicholson ; he 
was the man who was conducting the whole matter here, and that is 
the reason why I know very little about this matter. 

ig* 
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15552, Had any member of your firm been previously engaged upon 
contracts on railways ?-—Mr. Marpole had been a railway man, I sup- 
pose, all his life, and Mr. Nicholson has been engaged in contracts all 
his life. 


15553. Have you been yourself ?—No; I have not. 


15554. And you would not be able to give any information about the 
ordinary mode of working contracts and soon ?—No; not the slightest. 


10555. When I was asking you before about your tender for the 
combined section C, I had not the original document; it is here now, 
and I will show it to you: is that the tender which you made for sec- 
tion C?—Yes. 


15556. Is the amount which you have named the correct amount ?— 
There are two different numbers. 


15557. Read distinctly please the separate amounts for which you 
offered to do the work, finishing it at the different times named ?—One 
is to finish it in 1883 for $5,699,645, and the other is to be finished in 
1882 for $5,937,670. 


15558. You speak of those dates as the respective times at which. 
each was to be finished at the respective prices, but an earlier date, [ 
believe, was named to finish it so far as to permit of the passage of 
trains, which was one year earlier than each of those dates?—I think 
it was. That would be in 1881 and 1882, respectively, ready for the 
passage of trains only. 


15559. Is there any other matter connected with this section B or 
section ©, which you wish to say, either by way of explanation or in 
addition to what you have already said ?—No; I have nothing further 
to bay about it. 


15560. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway upon which you can give us material information ?— __ 
No; I am not posted enough to give you anything further than what 
I have told you. 


15561. Were the members of your firm, Morse, Nicholson & Co., men 
of capital ?—I had a little capital myself, and I think we were both 
pretty well fixed. 


15562. Do you think there was strength enough to carry on the 
business ?—I think so; otherwise we would not have undertaken it. 


15563. And some of the members had been accustomed to works of 
this kind ?—Yes; two ef them. The other two was not. 


15564. Did you take part in the negotiations with Mr. Close as to. 
his being one of the sureties ?—No, Sir. } 


15565. Who negotiated that with him?—Oh, that was just at the 
very last day; the only negotiation we had was with regard to his be- 
coming surety. 

15566. Where was that negotiation ?—In Toronto. 


15567. Who took part in it ?—! did, and Mr. Marpole. I could have 
had the security from another party, but he seemed to be anxious to 
go my security for a small amount. It was only for $10,000, 
and he wished me to wait a few minutes, and that few minutes 
turned out to be three or four hours, and then it was too late for the 
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bank. Then he came back and said if I would sign this paper to give 
him 2 per cent. on the whole—2 per cent. I think it was—on the gross 


amount of section B, that he would become my security ; otherwise he 


would not. So that was the end of his friendship and mine. 


15568. Was Mr. Shields with him in that?—No. Mr. Close went up 
from his own office ; we were remaining in his office at the time; and 
he asked me to wait two or three minutes. He went out, and I supposed 
he would be back every minute, and he went up to Shields’ office and 
remained there until it was too late. 


15569. Was that, as you understood it, the last day upon which you 
could put up the money upon the Government terms ?—This was on 
the Saturday, I think. I am almost certain it was on Saturday. It 
might possibly be on the Monday. 


15570. Bat he was leading you to understand that he might possibly 
help you in the amount of security required until the last hour was 
up ?—Until the last moment; yes. If this was Monday, I understood 
from Mr. Nicholson if I had got the security up I would have been in 
time—that was my partner—if it was Monday. Yousay I am two or 
three days out, because | remember giving it up two or three times on 
account of the short time, and he telegraphed up from here for me to 
goon and get the security, as there would be no trouble getting the 
contract if [ had the money. | 


15571. Who telegraphed you that ?—Mr. Nicholson. 


15572. I understand you to say now that you are not quite sure 
whether you made these deposits within the time which was originally 
named by the Government, or within the time which you thought 
afterwards Mr. Nicholson had informed you would be sufficient ?— 
Both of these deposits was in the time. 


15573. In the time named by the Government ?—Yes. 


15574. And you were preparing this third deposit in consequence of 
Nicholson’s communication that the time might be extended ?—Yes. 
If Jones and Smith had gone on we would not have had any trouble at all. 
I just want to say that I made a mistake respecting Mr. Shanly. I 
said he was not a partner; but I find I made a mistake. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


15575. He was to have been a partner ?—Yes. He was to have $10,000 
out of the profits, and we were to pay him $5,000 a year, that was it; 
and I wish to state that I never received a cent on account of the 
Pacific Railway and that I never paid one. 


By the Chairman :— 


15576. Do you mean that you never paid for any information derived 
from any person connected with any of the Departments ?—No; not 
one fraction. 


15577. Or any assistance of that kind ?—No; not a cent. 


15578. Did I understand you correctly when I supposed you said, 
that after you got information from New York that Andrews, Jones & 
Co. would not go into the transaction, that you proceeded to put up, 
or to prepare for putting up, some of the deposit which they were 
to have provided?—Yes; that is the last $50,00u that I was telling 
you about; that was their money that they ought to have put up. 
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15579. Why did you think that you had an opportunity of putting 
up their part of the deposit ?—Because, as I told you, Mr. Nicholson 
was here, and he sent me word to put the money up, and that we would 
get the contract. 


15580, [ understood that you and Mr. Nicholson were both present 
when you arranged the terms of this matter with Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Jones ?—So we were. 


15581. Well, in that arrangement, was it understood that when they 
failed to put up the deposit required from the New York branch of the 
firm that you were to become interested in the whole of the contract? 
—I could not say. It will show itself in the writing. 


15582. Where is the writing ?--I could not tell you; but it is likely 
Mr. Nicholson can tell you all about it. I did not keep track of it; but 
he was bere, 


15583. You are aware that Mr. Nicholson has the writing ?—-I do not 
know that he has it; but he knows where it is. I do not think he has it. 


15584. But did you not know, when you proceeded to put up the 
balance of the deposit which the New York branch had failed to put up, 
that it was on the understanding that you should take their interest in 
the whole of the contract ?--[ understood it from my own partner, Mr. 
Nicholson, but nobody else. : 


15585. Then you believed, in consequence of the failure of the New 
York branch of the firm, your old firm became interested in the whole. 
of the contract ?--Yes. 


15586. In fact that you stepped into their position ?--Yes. 


15587. And in order to secure the advantages of the position, it was 
necessary for you to put up the whole of.the deposit, not only the first 
half, which you originally proposed, but the whole amount ?—Yes; the 
$200,000. 


15588. And by doing that you would then become the sole proprietor 
of the tender and the contract on it for section B?—Yes, 


15589. Is that understanding in accordance with what you considered 
took place when you and Mr. Nicholson, and Colonel Smith, and Mr, 
Jones, were all present negotiating on the subject ?—Yes. 


15590. Is there anything further which you would like to explain? 
—Nothing further that I can think of at all. 


15591. Do you remember whether, at this negotiation between your- 
self and Mr. Nicholson, and Colonel Smith, and Mr. Jones, there was 
any understanding that if they failed to put up their half, and you, in 
consequence, became entitled to the whole of the contract, that they 
should, nominally, be still the contractors in entering into any agree- 
ment with the Government ?—No; they were not. 


15592. Were these details not discussed ?—I do not think so. 
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Richard MaArpo.g, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 

15593. Where do you live ?—At Barrie. 

15594. What is your occupation ?—A railway man. 

15595. Do you mean contracting for railways ?--No, not contracting, 
running chiefly—at present as agent. 

15596. Have you had any experience in contracting or constructing ? 
—Not in this country, [ haven't. 

15597. In any other country ?—I was connected with a contracting 
firm in England. 

15598. Have you been long in this country ?--About eight years. 


15599. Were you one of the firm of Morse, Nicholson & Marpole ?—— 
Yes; that is my name connected with them. 

15600. You were one of the firm tendering for sections A and B? 
—-Yes. 

15601. Had you any interest in any transactions of the Pacific Rail- 
way before that time ?—Nothing before. 

15602. Who composed the firm ?—G. D. Morse, Frank Nicholson, A. 
J. Tiompson and myself, at that time. | 

15603. And afterwards?—Mr. Shanly; Mr. Thomas Watts was un- 
derstood to have an interest with us. 

15604. Were not these two last named gentlemen interested originally 
when you tendered for the two sections ?—Mr. Watts was, but not in 
any capacity, and not to any extent. 

15605. His interest was undefined ?— Undefined. 


15606. There was an understanding that he was to have some sort of 


_interest ?—Yes, some sort of interest; he figured up the tenders. 


15607. Do you mean that he attached the prices?—Well no; I as- 
sisted him in attaching the prices, but he made out the tender as it was 
put into the Department. It is his handwriting that you have there. 

15608. You mean this tender for section B ?—Yes; that is Mr. 
Watts’ writing. 

15609. His name does not appear on this tender: he was not an ac- 
knowledged partner at that time?—He was not acknowledged, of 
course. 

15610. You were present to-day when Mr. Morse was giving his 
evidence ?—I was. 

15611. The Mr. Thompson you name is the same Thompson who 
appears as one of the sureties /—Yes; A. J. Thompson, of Toronto. 

15612. What is that first name before Thompson’s, as one of the 
sureties ?—P. G. Close. 

15613. Is that the Mr. Close mentioned by Mr. Morse ?—That is the 
same Close. 

15614. Then, in addition to the arrangement of putting up the 


money about the time that the Government period was expiring, he had 
been originally one of your sureties upon the tenders ?— Exactly, yes. 
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15615. Did you take any part in arranging with him to become one 
of these sureties ?—No further than what Mr. Morse has told you; I 
was present at the first interview that I am aware of between Mr. 
Morse and Mr. Clcse. 


15616. Was that at the time the period named by the Govern- 
ment was expiring ?—No; that is before we put in the tender at all. 
Mr. Morse was under a misapprehension there. 


15617. Then, according to your recollection, there was some arrange- 
ment with Mr. Close about being a surety before the time that Mr. 
Morse describes ?—I cannot say exactly that he was to become a 
surety, but I was present the day that same subject was brought up, as 
to his receiving 2 per cent. on the gross amount of section B; but I 
understood the matter had been discussed before between Morse, 
Nicholson, Close and Shields. I do not live in Toronto, and I was 
only present at that one interview. 


15618. Was that interview before the Government had named any 


time for the putting up of the deposit ?—It was before the tender was 
put in. 


15619. Mr. Close was present on that occasion ?—Mr. Close and Mr. 
Shields were both present. 


15620. What was the understanding on that occasion when Mr. 
Shields and Mr. Close were present, besides other members of your 
firm ?—They asked us to sign an agreement giving 3 per cent. on the 
gross amount of section B, and we declined it. Afterwards, on consulta- 
tion, they agreed to give him 2 per cent.—Morse did. 

15621. You agreed to offer them 2 per cent. ?—We agreed to offer ~ 
them 2 per cent. 


150622, Was that offered ?—-Yes; it was offered. 
15623. And accepted ?—Yes; and accepted. 


15624. Then they agreed to become sureties upon the understanding 
that they were to get 2 per cent. ?—Excuse me, I do not know anything 
at all about the surety as far as Mr. Close was concerned, but I under- 
stand that to be the matter, that he would not become surety unless 
a quid pro quo was made in some form. 


15625. Were you present at any interview with Mr. Close and Mr. 
Shields, when it was arranged that either of them was to be a surety 
upon any condition whatever ?—The question of suretyship was not 


discussed when [ was present, but the agreement was drawn up for all 
that. 


15626. There is a written agreement ?—There is a written agree- 
ment. 


15627. Who has that ?—That is more that I really can tell you, but 
Mr. Nicholson has a copy. 


15628. When did you see it last ?—I have not seen it since I was 


in Ottawa, nearly two years ago. Ihave taken no interest in the matter 
since. 


15629. Do you say that your understanding is that that agree- 
ment referred not only to being a surety but to having an interest in 
return for their influence in getting the contract ?—I understood that 
to be the matter, 


Shields and sizned by Close, but not by Shields. 
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15630. Did you understand it to refer to Mr. Close and Mr. Shields, 44 °™4 4+ 
or only to one of them ?—Mr. Close and Mr. Shields. 


15631. That they would be able to influence some person—the Govern- 
ment or some one on behalf of the Government—to procure this contract 
for Mr. Morse ?—I fully understood that when the agreement was signed. 


15632. ln return for that influence they were to get 4% or 3 per Shields and Close 
cent. on the gross amount ?—They were to get 2, decidedly. OO rene Dee Ce 


15633. And that agreement was reduced to writing ?—It was reduced 
to writing; yes. 


15634. Did you see that agreement yourself?—I signed it as one 
with Morse and Nicholson. 
15635. Was it also signed by Close or Shields ?—It was dictated by Ae rogmane alg 
e 


y Close not by 
Shields. 


15636. You were present when Shields dictated it? --I was present 
when Shields dictated the whole substance of it. 


15637. Do you remember whether Shields appeared as a party in 
that document, or whether Close was nominally the only one of them a 
party in it?—Close was the whole party mentioned, Shields took care 
to keep himself out of it. 


15638. Was not your firm mentioned ?—I am speaking of Shields. 


15639. Tam asking you whether Close was the only person men- 
tioned on that side of the bargain ?—No; Shields was mentioned in the 
first negotiation we had. 


15640. But in the writing was Close alone mentioned as the party 
who was to procure the ccntract for you, and get the 2 per cent. ?— 
Close alone. 
a i A ess arog) ac se Ay Hae aq The two parties 
15641. And the other side of the bargain was made by your firm, as jo tne babeain: 
a whole ?—As a whole. Close ard wit- 
ay 2) x ; . ; ty ‘ ness’s firm. 
15642. Was the bargain mentioned contained in that wiiting carried 


out ?—It was not carried out, we never got section B. 


15643. It fell through ?—It fell through, of course, when we rejected 
the offer of the Government. 


é A F ‘ No claim has 
156.4. Then no claim upon either side of the bargain against the arisen onagree- 
a . € ° ment as Ll Sad 
other side has arisen ?—No claim at all has arisen. tract wisnos 
taken. 


15645. I see the name of Mr. Walker Morley, of Toronto, as one of 


the sureties to this tender: was there any bargain with him of any 


kind ?—No bargain whatever, he was simply a surety. 
15646. Did you understand which portions of this worl: you tendered 
for—I mean your firm ?---Yes, | think I did. 
15647. How did you understand it?—We tendered for section B by Tendered for 


section 6b separ- 


itself, and also sent in a tender for section C, which embraced both ately,also for botiz 


sections east and west. eee ted 
15648, That is both A and B?—Both A and B. 


15649. Did you understand that your tender for section B was a con- 
ditional one that you should also get with it section A, or drop it ?— 
Oh, no; we never understood anything of the kind. 
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15650. You were present to-day when Mr. Morse said he thought 
that was understood at the beginning ?—Yes; I was present when Mr, 
Morse made that statement. 


15651. Was he correct about that ?—He is not correct; of course his 
mistake is a likely one, under the circumstances. 


15652. Then your understanding is that, at the beginning, you made 


two distinct tenders: one for the whole distance which is called C, and 
the other tender for the westerly portion called B?~- Yes. 


15653. And that the portion called B was not subject in any way to 
any condition that you must necessarily get section A with it ?—It 
was not on the face of it. 


' 15654. I suppose you understood early that the letting of the whole 
work in the shape of the tender C was not to be carried out ?—We 
understood that very early; yes. 


15655. What was the first intimation you had upon the subject of 
your tenders from the Government ?—The first intimation I am aware 
of, from official sources, was the awarding of section B to us; anything 
else was mere rumour carried through Shields and Close. 


156°6. Were Shields and Close in Ottawa at the time the 
awarding of this contract was going on ?—Thev were here some weeks 
before, and I fancy they were here some three weeks afterwards. 


15657. They gave considerable attention to the matter ?—Yes; they 
gave considerable attention to the matter. 


15658. I suppose, before you got the official intimation that the 
contract was awarded to you, you bad some idea about the relative 
position of the tenders ?—It seemed to be pretty generally known all 
over the city how they stood. 


1565. Where did you first get any information on that subject ?— 
From Mr. Shields. rd 

15660. Did he tell you how they ranked ?—Well, he merely told us 
so far as our own tender is concerned; I understood him to say we 
were the lowest for section B and lowest for the whole. : 


15661. Did he state to you how he got that information ?—Well, he 
professed all along to be in close communication with the Department, 
the first interview [ had with him. That was the night betore the 
tenders were put in ; I was only here some two days. 


15662. How long after you first heard from Mr. Shields of the rank 
of the tenders did you get the official communication upon the sub- 
ject ?—1 should fancy it was fully a week. Mr. Shields, if I remember 


aright, had it the same night the thing was broached on the streets. 


15663. Do you mean the same night that the tenders were opened ? 
—Thbat same evening the matter was discussed on the streets. 


15664. And was the information which was to be had publicly upon 
the streets correct information ?—It turned out to be so afterwards. 


15665. Was it upon the same day that you say Mr. Shields told you ? 
—That same evening. 


15666. Was it after the information could be got upon the streets 
that Mr. Shields told you, or did you hear from him before the informa- 
tion could be got on the streets ?—I would not like to charge my mind. 
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with that; but I fancy the thing was known through the Russell House 
before he spoke to me, to the best of my recollection. 


15667. Have you any reason for any opinion as to the manner in 
which this information was communicated from persons in the Depart- 
ment to persons in the Russell House or on the streets?—I have not 
at all. 


15668. Do you remember the day of the month or the day of the 
week up to which tenders were to be received ?—I think it was up to 
the 30th of January they were to be received, to the best of my 
recollection. 


15659. And was it on the 30th of January that this information 
could be had upon the streets, or in the Russell House ?—It was the 
night of the day we put in our tenders, whatever day that was, 


15670. In a paper printed by order of Parliament in 1879, relating 
to those two sections, on the first page appears a report from the En- 
gineer-in-Chief, dated February Ist, 1879, in which he says that 
these tenders were opened at two o’clock in the afternoon of the 30th 
January, 1879, in the presence of Mr. Trudeau, the Deputy Minis- 
ter, Mr. Marcus Smith and Mr. Braun and himself—Mr. Fleming 
have you uny reason to think that any information which you des- 
cribe as having been circulated as early as the evening of that day—I 
mean the 30th of January—came from any of these parties ?—I have 
no reason whatever to believe it. We accepted Mr. Shields’ story as 
being true, of course. 


15671. Then what was Mr, Shields’ story ?—That our tenders were 
the lowest for section B and for the whole. 


15672. But he did not state to you how he received that informa- 
tion ?—No,; he did not volunteer any statement of the kind. 


WiiiraAM MocRas, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 

15673. Where do you live ?—Lockport, New York. 

15674. What is your oceupation ?—Contractor on public works. 

15675. Have you been long engaged on such business ?—Yes, for a 
great many years—over thirty years. 

15676. Have you been interested, or are you interested in any 
works connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I am not now, 
Sir. I was interested in one contract for a short time. 

15677. Which was that ?—I think it was sections Band C of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

15578. In British Columbia ?—In British Columbia. Yes. 

15679. Did you become interested at the time that Mr. Onderdonk 


became interested ?—I became disinterested when he came in. I was 
one of the parties that sold out to him. 


15680. With which of the original tenderers were you interested ?— 
I was with A. P. Macdonald, Duncan McDonald, L. M. Loss—my 
partner. There were ten of us altogether. 
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15681. Did you take any part in making up the tenders originally ? 
—Yes 

15682. Where were you at that time ?—At Montreal. We all met 
at Montreal at, the Windsor Hotel. 


15683. You did not become one of the actual contractors then, you 
parted with your interest before the contract was signed, as I under- 
stand ?—Yes. 


15684. You disposed of your position to Mr. Onderdonk ?—Yes, 
before the contract was signed. 


15685. In making up the tenders had you any information from any 
one connected with any of the Departments here as to the expediency 
of putting down particular prices, or as to the prices attached to other 
persons tenders ?—Not any, Sir; no. 


15686. Had you any assistance of any kind, directly or indirectly, 
from any person connected with the Government or Parliament, or 
any of the Departments, upon that subject ?—Not any, Sir. We made 
our tender in Montreal before we came up here, several days before we 
came up. I had no acquaintance with any members of the Depart- 
ments. 


15687. We do not wish to enquire into the way in which your firm 
divided among themselves any consideration that was paid for this 
transfer to Mr. Onderdonk, but we wish to know upon what values, as 
a basis, the whole contract was assigned ?—$100,000. 


15688. Was any portion of that $100,000 to be given to any person 
outside of the contract, for any assistance of any sort?—I could not 
speak for the others; there was none of mine. I got mine in a dratt 
on the Bank of Montreal, and I went down there and got it cashed and 
took it home with me. What the others did 1 donot know. But I did 
not learn of any. I think they all got their money, $10,000 apiece. 
There was ten of us; and I do not think there was any of it paid out to 
anybody, except our expenses coming up here. 


15689. Is there any other matter connected with the tender for this 
section, or for the disposing of your interest to Onderdonk, from which 
you can give us information ?—I cannot think of anything, Sir, at all; 
any more than after we were notified that we were the lowest tenderers 
on two sections we learned—I did not myself, I did not speak to On- 
derdonk at the time—but | learned from some members of our firm that 
Onderdonk wished to buy out our interest in the work, and he offered 
a less amount than $100,000 in the first place, but finally he came up 
to $100,000, and on that basis we all agreed to sell. Some of us hung 
out at first, but finally we all agreed to come in at $100,000. 


15690. Have you given your consideration to the subject of letting 
contracts in small portions, or in large portions, so as to be able togive 
any information as to which is the least expensive to the contractor ; 
for instance, in this matter, do you know whether it was likely that 
Onderdonk, by having all the sections together, could save as much ex- 
penditure as the bonuses he paid to all the contractors whose position 
he bought ?—That would be my experience, that he could. If we had 
received all the work I do not think we would have sold out; but he 
having a section between us, or some other party having a section be- 
tween us, We were not so anxious to go there as we would if we had 
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succeeded in getting the whole work; and he represented to us, and I 
do not know but what it is true, that he could do the work cheaper 
than us, having been acquaintcd with railway work on the Pacific 
slope, and knowing how to manage the Chinese labourers,that he could 
make money out of it when we could not. I think that is the main 
talk I had with him after we had sold out to him, when: we were talk 
ing of the large amount of money that he had given us; he thought it 
was more than it was worth to us, but he could get it out of the con- 
tract, knowing the work in that country and having facilities for doing 
it, and great. wealth. 

15691. Irrespective of his peculiar advantages can you offer any 
opinion on this question, whether one man, having the whole four 
sections, could probably do the work at less expense than four indivi- 
duals having the four separate sections ?—My judgment is that he 
could. : 


15692. Could you say to what extent, or what percentage, or nearly ? 
—I could not safely say that, but I know that there would be a great 
advantage in it, for various reasons. 


15653. Did you visit the ground yourself before making any tender ? 
—No, Sir, I did not; some of our company were over the ground before. 


15694. Is there any other matter about those particular sections, or 
any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway, upon which you 
can give us information ?—There is nothing that I can think of, Sir. 
I am willing to answer any questions that you ask me, but I cannot 
think of anything, and I do not know of anything. 


15695. You say that you could not name with accuracy the saving 
that would be effected by one man having the whole work rather than 
four men having it in separate portions : could you give us anything 
like an idea of the percentage, or something near it?—I might make 
an approximate guess at it—merely a guess—and that would depend 
some on the situation. Altogether I should think it would be adifference 
of about 5 per cent. 


15696. Is there anything further upon which you can- inform us on 
those subjects that you know of ?—Nothing that I know of, unless you 
draw my attention to something. I do not know what you want really, 
and I know so little 


15697. We hardly know ourselves, for we are depending a good deal 
upon the witnesses telling us what we have to learn: is there anything 
else that you think of ?—No ; there is nothing. 


eee 


R. T. Surron’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


15698. Could you state more definitely than you did, when you were 
last giving your evidence, the time at which you came to Ottawa, 
together with Oliver and Davidson, intending to carry out the Sutton & 
Thirtkell tender ?—Well, I think I stated yesterday that it was the 17th 

or 18th, and I am almost positive that is the date; it is in the neigh- 
-bourhood of the 17th or 18th. 
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15699. Was it shortly after Judge McMahon telegraphed in your 
behalf to the Government that he wanted a day or two, or a short time, 
to put up the deposit ?—It was immediately after that, at least two or 
three days. I think you will find Mr. Braun’s telegram to me giving 
me my short notice to carry it out. 


15700. In one of the Returns prepared for the House of Commons, a 
telegram from Thomas B. McMahon appears dated 9th December 1874, 
in these words : 

‘“T fell on Monday afternoon and sprained my ankle, but the doctor says I can go 
out to-morrow. Will leave to-morrow by afternoon train for Ottawa.”’ 

And that is directed to Mr. Braun, the Secretary ?—Yes; I am almost 
sure it is about the date I gave you. 


15701. I will also mention some other dates and communications 
which will perhaps make you even more certain. I wish you to give 
us the best information you can ?—Thank you. 


15702. On December 12th appears a telegram to Sutton & Thirtkell, 
Brantford, from Mr. Braun, Secretary, in these words: 

‘‘Unless you come between this and Wednesday next, Minister will pass to next 
tender ’’ 
—That is the telegram I referred to. 


15703. Then, on 16th of December, 1874, a telegram appears to have 
come from you, in your own name, to Mr. Braun, Secretary, in these 
words : 

‘In consequence of personal and family illness of one of my partners, I would 
request Minister to allow three days to replace them. Will close this week, sure. 
Answer.”’ 

You said yesterday that in consequence of one of the persons being 
associated with you not being able to come forward, you went to To- 
ronto to look up some person in his place ?—Yes. 


15704. And that having found another person you came on to Ottawa? 
—Yes. 


15705. Can you say now, in view of those circumstances, with accur- 
acy, the time that you visited Ottawa, in company with Mr. Oliver and 
Mr. Davidson ?—I cannot give you any better information than I have, 
and I am almost sure it was on the 18th. 


15706. At what hotel did you put up ?—I think it was at the Daniel’s 
Hotel. 


15707. Did Mr Oliver and Mr. Davidson put up there at the same 
time ?—I think so, at Daniel’s Hotel—the Windsor. 


15708. How long did they remain here ?—I do not think we stayed 
longer than one day, I think we left the same night. 


15709. There appears to be no document among the records of the 
Department assigning your interest to Oliver, Davidson & Co. : do you 
know whether there was any such document, or anything of that sort ? 
—1 think not. We first went into partnership together in the arrarge- 
ment. Mr. Oliver was to carry it on, and [ was to hold my interest. 


15710. Then with whom did you leave it to arrange with the Govern- 
ment to get the contract ?—With Oliver and Davidson. Mr. Oliver 
was the principal man in it. 
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15711. He arranged whatever had to be done on that subject ?—Yes ; 
and I do not know but I signed an agreement. I am not sure as to that ; 
but if it is, it has slipped my memory. I do not know but that I 
signed such papers, as it was in the interest of the parties to sign, 
because they asked me to sign them. 

15712. Is there anything further that occurs to you as being proper 
to mention ?~—-Nothing that I know of. 


ens eee ees to 


RicHARD MARPOLE’S examination continued : 


15713. Witness :—I might add, Mr. Chairman, from my knowledge 
of Mr. Shields as to his veracity, I do not think he was in possession of 
any decided information, except what he gathered round the hotels, and 
such as I had got myself before I met him. 


By the Chairman :— 


15714. Do you mean to lead us to understand that although he 
represented that he had some advantage in the shape of information, 
which others had not,that you do not believe he had any such advantage ? 
—I came to that conclusion after I met him the second time. 


15715. Do you remember about what time you, being away from 
Ottawa, were first officially informed that the Government had awarded 
you the contract on section B, or were you aware of it from some other 
source at the time that you were so officially informed ?—I was advised 


direct by Mr. Braun by wire. 


15716. Were you aware at that time ?—I was at Barrie. I returned 
to Ottawa two days after the tenders were in. 


15717. Had you made any arrangement by which you, individually, 
should be advised in case your firm should be awarded the contract ?— 
No, I had not. 


15718. Do you know how it happened that you had a communication 
of that kind ?— Well, I understand that Mr. Braun enquired for Mr. 
Nicholson as to where Morse was. Morse was in Toronto and I wasin 
Barrie, so that all the members of the tirm received the intimation. 


15719. Do you remember the date?—I really could not charge my 
mind, but I fancy the 18th of February to the best of my recollection. 


15720. In the Blue Book of 1880 upon the subject, the first commu- 


‘ication to that effect appears to be dated the 20th of February, if you 


| 


will look at it, page 17 ?——That would be the correct one. That would 
be the date of my message that came to me from Toronto afterwards, 
It was the 18th or 20th. Ihave seen the Toronto one, but I never 
saw the one that was delivered at Ottawa. 


15721. Did you take any part in discussing the matter with other 


members of your firm before you gave the formal intimation to the 


Minister of Public Works that you withdrew your tender and declined 
to enter into the contract ?—We had several conversations as to the 
tender, or as to the opinion of the engineers that we were too low, 
generally expressed by all the contractors; and I might add that the 
figures that were in were none of mine, nor were they put in with my 


» Sanction either. Properly the tender for section B—the figures that 
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were brought to Ottawa—were considered higher than those. I have 
them with me—the very sheet. 


15722. Who was it took it upon themselves to alter these figures ?— 
Mr. Watts filled them in, but so far as [ can learn it was at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Shields who appears to have been mentor in the whole 
transaction. 


15723. Where does Mr. Watts live ?--In Winnipeg, at present—Mr. 
Thomas Watts. 


15724. He was one of the partners ?—He was, in an undefined way, 


as I said before. 


15725. Who else of your firm was down here at the time the figures 
were finally put to the tenders ?—Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Watts were 
here and Mr. McCormick, but he was not a partner; he was interested 
with us in a sense. 


15726. Had the tenders been signed in blank so that other figares 
could be added to them ?—Yes; the tenders came up here in blank, 


signed. I brought the figures with me here, and I have them here with 
me now, 


15727. What would be the result of the figures which you thought 
were the proper ones if put in the tender ?—If you will allow me I will 
produce them. They would be $4,022,158.80. That is the original as 
it was done in Toronto. 


15728. Will you produce the original document in which those 
figures appear ?—That is it with the figures on it as they were done in 
Toronto. They were actually figured from it as you see on the back. 
(Exhibit No. 218.) 


apply to one column of the schedule, that is for the completion by the 
Ist of July 1883, and ready for the passage of through trains by the Ist 
of July 1882 ?—Yes; that is the only one we intended putting in at the 
time. 


15730. Have you ever understood why it happened that in Ottawa your 
firm decided otherwise, and made their tender for both columns, that 
is to be furnished one year earlier than the time which you-had decided 
to apply for ?—My impression is that it was from the representations 
made by that man Shields. I was told so repeatedly. In fact, I was 
present one night when he came there and advised us to put it down. 


15731. Where was that?—-At the Windsor Hotel. 


15732. In Ottawa ?--In Ottawa; the night before the tenders. 


went in. 


15733. What reason did he give you for advising you to alter the 


figures und put it in in this way ?--His chief reason was that the agree- 
ment we had with Close would be all right, even supposing we were 
very much lower than any one else; that in the working of it we would 


have advantages which he never described to me, ‘but whica were 


considered by Mr, Nicholson as sufficient. 


15734. He led you to understand that he would bring influence to: 


bear by which you could get advantages over other tenderers ?—Yes,. 
in construction. 


{ 
15729. These figures which you have named are only intended to * 
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15735. And in addition to construction also in the acceptance of 
tenders ?—Yes; also in the acceptance of tenders. 


15736. Did he explain to you how this was to be accomplished ?— 
Not to me. 


15737. Do you know whether he explained it to any of your firm? 
—I believe he did to Mr. Nicholson. 


15738. Has Mr. Nicholson told you so ?—He told me nothing to the 
point. He never defined it as [ wish he had done. 


15739. Do you know from what engineers the information came that 
your prices were too low ?—Before we were awarded the contract ? 


15740. Yes?—Some of our engineers had an interview with Mr. 
Shanly (referred to in the Blue Book) before we were awarded the 
contract at all; so, of course, the thing would be openly discussed 
there, and the opinion of engineers would be very easily got. 


15741. But Mr. Shanly was not one of the engineers in the Depart- 
ment ?—-No. 


18742. In your letter you say that the view of the engineers of the 
Department was that your prices were low for rock work ?—Exactly. 


15743. Which engineers of the Department?—Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Marcus Smith. I think the Blue Book contains a reference to 
that; or rather Mr. Fleming’s first paper in this connection. That is 
the one, Mr. Chairman (handing in a printed return). 


15744. On page 11 of the paper printed in 1879, by order of 
Parliament, Mr. Fleming alludes to the extreme lowness of the rates 
in your tender ?—Exactly. 


15745. Besides this allusion in this report, had you ascertained that 
he had given the same information to any person on your behalf ?— 
Except from what took place, and the conversation he had with our 
engineers. 


15746. This letter which appears on page 11 is a report by Mr. 
Fleming to the Minister of Public Works: it does not follow that that 
opinion would be expressed to other people ?—No; but then, of course, 
in the questions that were put to the engineers they had no doubt in 
their own mind that they considered the figures too low, both Mr. Smith 


and Mr. Fleming. 


15747. Then you think that the engineers acting on your behalf in 
conversations with Mr. Fleming came to the opinion that he thought 
they were too low ?—Yes. 


15748. Then is that what you alluded to in your letter of the 25th, 
when you dectined to go on with the work ?—That is what we alluded 
to. 


15749. Was this letter of the 25th of February, declining to go on 
with the work, written with your concurrence ?—I wrote it myself. 


15750. Where were you at that time ? -I came to Ottawa expressly 
to withdraw. 


15751. For that time did this letter end your interest in section B as 
a party interested ?—No; it did not. If I remember aright that letter 
was not put in until the following day. 
Qk 
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15792. Before putting in the letter, I suppose you mean to the 
Department ?—To the Department. 

15753. Had you some understanding with Andrews, Jones & Co. upon 
the subject of being interested in their tender ?—We had on the night 
of the 25th—the night I arrived in Ottawa. 


15754. Who took part in those negotiations ?—Nicholson, Morse, 
Thompson, myself and Mr. Jones and Col. Smith. 


15755. What was the substance of that arrangement ?—That we 
were to join in in their tender, which was a higher one. 


15756. Do you know about how much higher: do you remember the 
amount ?~-I make it $448,436. 

15757. Then, before withdrawing formally from your own lower 
tender, you had agreed to become interested in the higher tender to 
the extent of $448,000 and over ?—Yes, we had. 


15758. To what extent were you to be interested ?—To one-half. 


15,59. When I say you, I mean your firm, is that what you 
mean ?— Yes. 

15760. The number of persons composing each branch of the firm 
made no difference in the whole proportion; you were to get one-half, 
the Toronto branch and the New York branch one-half ?--Yes. 

15761. You have mentioned particularly as a reason for withdrawing 
from your lower tender that the rock prices were very low ?—Too low. 


15762. Do you know how much higher this other tender which you 
agreed to take was as to the rock price ?—Taking the borrowing as 
well as the excavation proper, I think it was somewhere about 36 or 
38 cents. 

15763. Difference ?—Yes, that is the average rock borrowing and 
actual excavation. I have not figured it up, but to my mind it will run 
that way. 

15764. Then, on that one item alone there would be a large differ- 
ence in the aggregate ?—A very large difference. 

15765. Was the agreement by which these two firms were to be 
combined reduced to writing ?—Yes; it was reduced to writing that 
very night. 

15766. Have you a copy of the writing ?—I have not. In fact I 
made a copy myself, but I never saw it since it passed out of my hands 
into Mr. Nicholson’s. 


15767. Who dictated that agreement?—Col. Smith was there, 
and Mr. Morse. It was all discussed between us. 


15768, It was signed upon that occasion; but after that was it 
reduced toa more formal agreement ?—It was reduced to a more formal 
one afterwards, and we also bound Mr. Jones that in the event of his 
not putting up their deposit the whole contract would be ours. In fact 
it was equivalent to an assignment. 


~ 15769. Do you mean this: that if the New York branch failed to put 
up their share, which was half the deposit, that the Toronto branch 
should become the sole proprietors of the contract, and might put up 
the whole of the deposit and own the whole contract ?—That was 


th 
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agreement. 


15770. Was there any arrangement made at that time as to this 
event happening: whether then the New York firm should lend you 
their name to complete the contract with the Government or not?— 
No. Mr. Jones and Col. Smith were very sanguine; but as they were 
Americans, we thought we should bind them before we parted, having prom 25th Feb- 


no hold otherwise. ruary (one day 
before apelin 
rae . = Fs ‘ c contract under 
15771. Then from that evening of the 2 th february, which, as I thait own tender) 
understand you, was the day before you notified the Department that witness’s firm in- 


i ted 
you would not accept your own tender, you became interested to the Li a finns 


’ exteat of one-half in Andrews, Jones & Co.’s tender, with the chance of tender with the 


& i chance of being 
being interested to the whole extent ?—Yes, to the whole extent. interested solely. 


15772. How soon after that evening of the 25th of Penrmanyidice vou (i he 2th iy 
learn that the contract was awarded to Andrews, Jones & Co. ? —It was tract had been 
‘on the 26th. I received intimation just immediately after our with- 2¥atded to An- 


i J drews,Jones & Co. 
drawal went in—the same evening. 


15773. On page 18 of the Blue Book of 1880, appears a letter signed 
by the Minister : please look at it, and say if that is the substance of 
the notification to you, or rather to the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co.? 
—Yes; thatis the substance of what I saw in the Windsor Hotel, in 
Col. Smith’s hands. 


15774, Can you describe shortly what was done by the different mem- 
bers ofthe new combined firm after getting that notice ?—As to security ? 


15775. Anything that you think proper to describe ?—I left here 
in company with Mr. Morse and went to Toronto and assisted him 
there in getting up our portion of the security. 

15776. Did both leave the same evening ?—Yes. 


15777. Do you know whether the New York branch of the combined 
firm also left ?—They left the same evening as we did—I should say 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Thompson and myself. 
15778. Then you proceeded to Toronto to procure the deposit, I BOSE Ee tet 
Suppose, as quickly as you could ?—As quickly as possible. ly as possible. ~ 
15779. At that time of leaving your object was, I suppose, to get 
one-half of the whole deposit ?—Col. Smith was so sanguine, and 
Mr. Jones, that we never expected to receive any more than one-half 
of the whole contract. 


15780. Were you aware before leaving for Toronto, on the 26th, that 
a letter was written from Andrews, Jones & Co. asking for an extension 
of time ?—Yes ; I was aware of that the same evening, before Mr. Jones 
deft for New York, that a letter was written by Mr. Jones, as he con- 
sidered the time was too short after their arrival in New York. 


15781. Did you understand, before Col. Smith and Mr. Jones left 
on the evening of the 26th, as a matter of fact, that no person had ever 
agreed to put up their share of the deposit, and that it depended upon 
the report which they would personally make whether a decision would 
be made by any one to help them to the deposit ?— You mean their 
portion ? 
15782. Their half ?—When they left bere the full understanding was When Jones & 


: . - Smith left Ottawa, 
that they would put it up. There was no question at all as to their understood they 


ability to do so, would put up 


their security. 
Sh 
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Col. Smith’sevi: 15783. Col. Smith in his evidence says that at the time that he left,it 


eee the had never been decided by any one in New York who was able to put 
New York firm’s up the money, that it would be put up, but that that decision would 
He Henentea onie depend upon the report which he would personally make when he 
the decision of arrived in New York, and upon that report some person would decide 


some one to . . ° é 
Bo Gel Smith whether he would furnish the deposit for their part of it, was that 


plea atest gta) contrary to your understanding ?—Very contrary. 
understanding | 15784. You supposed at that time, that there was no doubt upon the 


firmandSmith guybject, that it had been previously arranged?—We thought it had 
and Jones. ; 5 
been previously arranged. 


15785. Without conditions ?— Without conditions, as Mr, Smith came 
over for the purpose of putting up that deposit. 


15786. Were you aware that Andrews & Jones had written two days 
before that, to the Secretary of the Department, that they were pre- 
pared to put up their 5 per cent. deposit immediately and commence 
operations at once ?—No ; I was not aware of it until I saw it in the 
Blue Book. 


Understood that 15787. Do you know whether any arrangement was made as to the 
iikecherme or. answer of the Government upon the application for the extension of 
pov enna poe being left at any hotel or other place for Andrews, Jones & Co.? 
partment regard- —1 understood that Nicholson was to take charge of any communica- 
ing the contract. tion. Looking at the assignment that we had from Mr. Jones—I 


should say conditional assignment. 


15788. Did Mr. Nicholson remain behind you in Ottawa ?—He 
remained behind here for several days. 


Time for putting 15789, Can you say now how soon after your leaving for Toronto 
Be Ruy atter- you became aware that the Government declined to extend the time ? 
mnoGe: ann abe —The time was up on Saturday at four o'clock to the best of my 
on hearing that recollection, and I left Toronto on that Saturday afternoon, when I 
had failed to put heard that the American element had not come forward. In fact I 
p their half gave s 5 : 

the matter up. gave the thing up, I was not in Toronto then until the Tuesday follow- 
ing, so that anything that occurred in the meantime was without my 

knowledge. 
15790. What time on that Saturday did you leave Toronto ?—I think 


it was three o’clock when I left Mr. Morse. 


15791. Did you see Mr.Morse shortly before you left ?—I left him then 
somewhere near the Bank of Montreal. The train leaves very near there. 


On the morning 15792. Were you aware how much had been deposited on account of 
Thonipsonaa your firm up to the time that you left Toronto?—In the morning of 


ut up $50 000and that Saturday Mr. Thompson had $50,000 or close to that, and Mr. 
orse was nego- iecamed Pp : ules 
tiating with Morse was negotiating when I left for another $50,000 with Mr. 
Pepe a Yarker, of the Bank of Montreal. This was on Saturday and after bank- 
aa ine hours, so that any notification from Mr. Yarker would not reach 
g ) we 


here until Monday, | should say, the 3rd. 


15793. Did you understand before you left, about three o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon, that anything more than one deposit of $50,000: 
had been made on account of this contract ?—There was only one when 
I left, but the other was fully arranged for. 


15794. Do you mean arranged for between Mr, Morse and some of 
his friends, or arranged for between him and the banker ?—Between 


ee ee a! eS ee 


thim and the banker as I understood it. 
avith Mr. Yarker in the last two hours in Toronto. 
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I was not present with him 


15795. I understand you to say that you gathered from Mr. Morse’s 


account of it that he had arranged with the banker to secure the second 


deposit of $50,000, but you did not understand that from the banker 
himself?—No; [ never had any conversation with Mr, Yarker. 


15796. Did you know whether there was an arrangement as to com- 
municating the fact of that second deposit to the Government, made 
for that day ?—1 did not, for the reason I explained, that I had given 
the thing up from the moment I discovered that the American element 
had dropped out, and returned home. 

1579i. Do you mean that you did not think it was likely that the 


balance of the deposit would be secured ?—No, I did not think that ; 
but I did not think that the balance of the security could be secured 


on Saturday, and it struck me that the Government would not grant 


any extension to us, who were supposed to have no connection with 
Andrews, Jones & Co. 


15798. Do you mean to say that from the fact of Andrews, Jones & 


Co. no longer appearing as a firm interested in the contract that it was 


not likely that the Government would award it to your firm—Morse, 
Nicholson & Co. ?—That they would not grant any further extension 
or any further favour. 

15799. Do you say you took this view because Andrews, Jones & Co. 
were no longer interested under their own name ?—Exactly. 


15800. Why do you think that the effect of that firm dropping out 


of it, in name, would affect your chance ?—Well, I presumed that the 
Government would not very likely agree that the lower tender 


should be interested with the higher one, particularly ina matter 


of that kind. When Mr. Morse received an intimation from Mr. 


Nicholson that the Government would not grant Andrews, Jones & Co. 
any extension, it struck me that they would not give it to us, when 
they would not give it to the original tenderers. 


15801. When do you say you next saw Morse, or learned anything 
further about the matter ?—I saw Morse on the Tuesday following ; we 
received anu intimation from Ottawa, whether anthorized or not I do 
not pretend to say. 


15802. From Mr. Nicholson ?—From Mr. Nicholson, that if we put 
up the money before four o’clock on Wednesday, there would be a 
ehance. If [ remember aright it was Tuesday night I arrived in 
Toronto. I then discovered that Mr. Thompson had gone on to Ottawa, 
which lessened our chances of making the necessary deposit. 


15803. Do you mean that you counted upon his assistance in Toronto 
as being more effectual than in Ottawa ?—Exactly, for the second 
deposit; that he should do what he had done before—that is, raise 


$50,000, and Morse and myself would look after the other. 


15804. Do you know whether any further deposit was actually 
made on that Wednesday ?—No; but it was arranged for with the 
Imperial Bank on the Wednesday night solely through Mr. Morse. 


But Sir Charles Tupper telegraphed Mr. Morse that the Council had 
awarded the contract to Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, and the matter was 
.dropped. I think you have a copy of the message there, Mr. Chairman. 
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15805. You will find on page 25 a message from the Minister to G. 
B. Morse, and it is dated.on the 5th of March ?—I rather think it would 
be on Wednesday to the best of my recollection. 


15806. Did you say that was the day upon which you had been led 
to understand from Mr. Nicholson that it was possible for you to make 
the deposit and still have a chance for the contract ?—That was the: 
duy—on Wednesday. 


15807. But the deposit had not been made before the telegram was 


received ?—That was in answer to Mr. Shanly’s message to Sir Charles. 


Tupper, asking him to direct his answer to Mr. Morse. Wednesday was. 
the 5th. 


15808. Then, as I understand you, the third deposit of $50,000 never 
was actually made to the credit of the Government ?—No, it never was 
actually made. It was arranged for, as Mr, Shanly says in his message. 


15809. Mr. Shanly’s message, as I understand it, is that this deposit 
will be made the next morning, which would be the 6th ?—“ Will be: 
ready to complete the required deposit.” 


15810. That would be on the morning of the 6th ?—Yes. 


15811. Had Mr. Shanly become interested by some arrangement 
with your firm ?—Yes, 


15812. Is your recollection the same as Mr. Morse’s, that he was to 
have $10,000 of the profits besides $5,000 a year ?~ $10,000 out of the 
profits, not as a bonus; the figures were submitted to him for his 
approval, and he fully concurred in the opinion of Toronto friends, 
that it was safe, and he decided to go in with us. 


15813. If there were profits he was to get $10,000 out of them, and 
at all events $5,000 a year ?—Yes; $10,000 out of the profits, and at 
all events $5,000 a year. 


15814. This arrangement with Mr. Shanly was made, I suppose, 
entirely with your Toronto branch of the firm ?—Entirely with the 
Toronto branch, 


15815. You supposed, did you, at that time, that under your previous 
arrangement with Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith, in Ottawa, you had become 
interested in the whole of the contract, and you could deal with any 
portion of it as yeu thought proper ?’—Hxactly. 


15816. That is, provided the extension of time was granted by the 
Government ?—Yes, if the extension was granted. 


15817. Can you produce the letter of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment acknowledging the notification that you declied to enter into 
the contract ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 219.) You will observe, 
Mr. Chairman, that he has the 25th on tbat, which shows that our letter 
did not reach him until the 26th. 


15818. Then did you take any further steps towards procuring this 
contract after you got that notification of the 5th of March, from the 
Minister ?—No, I did nothing further; in fact I returned home that 
same Wednesday night. 


15819. Had you acquired any personal knowledge of the work on 
the ground, before you made the tender ?—_N 0, I never was there, but 
Mr. Watts had been all over section B. 
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15820. What was Mr. Watts’ occupation ?—I could not tell you, but 
I think he was in the Government service at the time that he went 
over the ground, 


15°21. Do you remember in what capacity he was in the Government 
service 7/—No, 

15822, Is there any further information about this contract B which Witness's firm 
you can give us ?—No; nothing further, except to say, as Mr. Morse is eave anes 
has said, that we received nothing and gave nothing to anybody, and to any one. 
that the mishap that occurred to us is perhaps more through our own 
fault than anything else. 


15823. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway upon which you can give us information ?—No; I have 
tendered two or three time since, and that is all. 
15824. Have you any complaint to make upon any of the tenders at No complaint to 
any time not being accepted ?—No; they never were the lowest, so ™#Ke- 
that I could not make any just complaint. 


15825. Is itupon the British Columbia sections that you have ten- Contract No. 48¢ 
dered since ?— No; it was on the first 100 miles west of Winnipeg, and 
on the second 100. 

15826. And in either instance were you the lowest tenderer in your 
opinion ?—No. 

15827. Is there anything further ?—No. 


ANDREW McCormick, sworn and examined : McCORMICK, 


By the Chairman :— Contract No. 42 

15828. Where do you live ?—Toronto. 

15829. What is your occupation ?—Builder. 

15830. Have you had any experience in railway works of any kind ? 
—No, Sir; I have been working on them. I never had any job of my 
own. 

15831. Have you had any interest in any of the transactions on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—There was nothing definite settled on 
between the firm and myself. 

15832. Were you present to-day when’ Mr. Marpole and Mr. Morse 
gave their evidence ?—I was. 


15833. In what way were you to be interested ?—I was to get a Witness had an 
position on the road, something concerning my own business, on salary, BRdefined ine 
and, I suppose, some part of the profits if there had been any ; there Co.’s tender. 
was nothing definite settled, but there was some understanding to that 


effect. 
15834. With whom was this understanding made ?— With Mr. Morse 
and Mr. Marpole and Mr, Nicholson—verbally. 


15835. Was it decided what proportion you should have of the profits ? 
—No. 


15836. Was it decided in what shape you should be interested? Thinks he was te 
have got part of 


whether as a person employed, or as a partner ?—I understood I was the profits. 
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to go in partly asa partner like, to get part of the profits, besides being 
paid for my services. 

15837. Did you take any part in making up the tender ?—No; I 
was by when they were making it up, and had some little to say in it. 


15838. Do you mean the one Mr. Watts made up ?—Yes. 
15839. Were you in Ottawa ?—Yes. 


15840. Was it made up in Ottawa ?—It was made up in Ottawa, in 
the Windsor Hotel. 


15841. Did you take any part in the bargaining with Andrews, 
Jones & Co.?—None, Sir. [ was not there at that time; only what I 
heard, that is all I know about it. 


15842. Had you any right to decide whether any contract should be 
taken or not. upon any of these tenders?—No; my name was not 
mentioned on the tenders. 


15848. But by the understanding between you and those other gentle- 
men, Mr. Marpole, Mr. Morse and Mr. Nicholson ?—I had a voice in it. 


15844. But was it agreed between you all that you had any right to 
decide whether any contract would be taken at all, or not?—No; I 
suppose not. My name was not mentioned on the tender; of course 
they could sell, or do as they liked without me. 


15845. Can you give us some information upon the subject of these 
negotiations or bargains ?—I was by when Mr. Shields and Mr. Close 
made this suggestion : that if they gave them 3 per cent. on the gross 
amount they could secure the contract, and have the job in their own 
pocket, then it would be their own fault for losing it. Three per cent. 
on the gross amount, and besides the supplies. Groceries is their own 
line of business, I think. I was by when Shields and, I think, Close 
and Boultbee was by with this document. They had this document. I 
did not read it, but J heard it read—to that etfect—that they wanted 3 
per cent. on the gross amount of the whole contract. 


15846. What part was Mr. Boultbee taking in the matter ?—I do not 
know whether he done it in his profession, but he was by, and he and 
Nicholson had some words, and he got up and said: ‘ He would leave 
the hotel if he was to be insulted that way.” 


15847. Who said he would leave the hotel ?—Mr. Boultbee. 


15848. What did you hear Mr. Boultbee say on the subject ?—I heard 
them reading this paper over, wanting this before they would secure 
the contract for them—Nicholson and Marpole. 


15849. What did you hear from Mr. Boultbee?—I heard him say he 


would leave the hotel, the same as if some insult had been offered to 
him. 


15850. Did you hear him say he bad been insulted ?—No; I could not 
say. IJ was not paying particular attention at the time. 

15851. Did Mr. Boultbee make any proposition as to the terms of 
this bargain which was proposed ?—I do not think they did; they did 
not at that time in my hearing. 


15852. You say they did nothing: I am asking you about Mr. 
Boultbee ?—No ; nothing in my hearing. 
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15853. Did you understand my question ?—Yes. “ Did Mr. Boultbee 
make any suggestion to them as to what he was getting or anything,” 
and I said: ‘ Nothing in my hearing,” 


15854. That was not my question: about what Mr. Boultbee was 
getting. I am asking you whether he made any suggestion as to what 
any person should get ?—Nothing more than what was on this paper he 
had; whether he wrote it himself or not [ do not know. 


15855. Do you mean that he made any suggestion before he read 
the paper, or was it in only reading the paper ?—He had the paper in 
his hand reading it. 

15856. Did Mr. Boultbee appear to you, as a looker-on, to be taking 
any part in this matter on his own account ?—No; perhaps he might 
be in his profession, for all I know, as a lawyer. 

15857. Of course he might be: I am asking you whether he Boultbee held 
appeared to you, as a looker-on, to take any part in this transaction on P2gerin his hand 
his own account—on his own behalf ?—He seemed to be the party who 
held the paper in his hand reading it. 


15858. Well, knowing as you do that he was reading it, did be He may have 


appear to you, as a looker-on, to be taking any part in this bargain cues see 


on his own behalf ?—I do not know whether he was there on Shields and 


Close’s behalf, or he was acting as a lawyer. I could not say. 


15859. Did you not hear the paper read ?—Yes, but I did not under- 
stand it. 


15860. Were you not sober at the time ?—I was sober. I never was 
drunk in my life; but I did not pay much heed to it. 


15861. Were you paying any heed to what was going on ?—Not after 
I heard what it was. 


15862. While you were hearing what it was, did you pay heed ?— 
Yes; [heard that it was to give them 3 per cent. on the gross 
amount, 


15863. To give whom ?—Those parties that were buying—Close and 
Shields. | 
15864. Then don’t you know now, when you say Close and Shields, 


whether any proposition wasmade by Mr. Boultbee on his own behalf? 
—No, I do not. ; 


15865. Did you hear any proposition made on his own behalf ?—-No; Heard no proposi- 
all I heard was that he threatened he would leave the hotel if he was Honmace Dy. 
to be insulted, but what the insult was I could not say. own behalf. 


15866. Have you ever seen a copy of this document since ?—Never 
since. 


15867. Have you any means of knowing what were the contents of 
the document, except your memory ?—In fact, I never bothered any 
more about it. 


15868. Do you mean to say you never bothered any more about it? 
—No, I never did. 


15869. Was the document signed upon that occasion ?—No, it was 
not. 
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15870. Then did the parties part from each other without coming to 
any understanding ?—I believe they did. Morse and Nicholson said’ 
they would not be a party to it, and'I advised them not to myself, 


15871. Had this paper been prepared before you went there, or 
was it prepared while you were there ?—No, they brought it prepared. 
15872. Who brought it 2—I think Mr. Boultbee and Mr. Shields and. 
Mr. Close. I do not know whether it was prepared at the Russell 


House or not, but they came to the hotel where we were Staying, at the 
Windsor, with it. 


15873. Had you heard before that meeting at the hotel that night 
anything of this subject, either as to the preparation of the paper, or 
as to the substance of the agreement ?—No. 


15874. That was the first and the only occasion upon which you 
heard them talking about it ?—Oh, I heard talk among themselves that 
these men were to have some interest, but I did not know what before: 
that. 


15875. Among whom was that talk ?—Among Marpole, Nicholson: 
and Morse, that Close and Shields were to have some interest for their 
influence for trying to secure them the job. I do not know exactly 
what it was, but at that time when they thought that they were the 
lowest tender I suppose they wanted to get it signed and made satis- 
factory, that such would be the case. 


15876. Do you know whether that paper was afterwards signed ?— 
I do not think it was, Sir. 


15877. You never saw any paper signed concerning this subject ?— 
No, I did not, 


15878. Is there any other matter connected with that transaction 
which you can explain ?—There is about the letting of the contracts. 
Mr. Nicholson told me to go over and see Dr. Tupper and notify him 
verbally that we would not accept one section without the both; but if 
they were going to divide it we would take A, and also they were 
notified by the solicitor. The firm never intended to take one part. 

15879. Who was it'told you to notifv Dr. Tupper ?—Mr. Nicholson: 

15880. And did you do as you were told ?—Yes, I saw Dr. Tupper 
and Sir John Macdonald. 

15881. And what did you notify them ?—I notified them that the 
firm would be satisfied if they were going to divide it, and to take A; but 
that they would not take B without A, verbally. 

15882. Did they answer you ?—Well, I could not say; one way f 
suppose they spoke to me, but not officially. 

15883. Did they answer you upon this subject, whether you could 
get A ?—No; they did not. 


15884. Where were they when you notified them ? —Dr. Tupper was 
in his office, in this building over bere, and Sir John was in his office 
in the other building. 


15885. Do you know what time that was?—I think it was in the 
forenoon. 


15886. Do you know what time of the week or month ?—I could 
not say. 


McCORMICK.. 


15887. Do you know what month it was ?--I think the contract was 
let some time in February, and it wassome time in January, it was. 


15888, You think it was some time in January that you notified Sir 
Charles Tupper and Sir John Macdonald ?—Yes. 


15889. And you say you went to notify Sir Charles Tupper and Sir 
John Macdonald at the request of Mr. Nicholson ?—Yes. 


15890. And to the effect that you have mentioned, that they would 
take A if they wanted to divide the sections, but they would not take 
B?—Yes. 


15891. Do you know why he thought it was proper to send you with 
a verbal message instead of sending it in writing ?—I do not know, but 
I suppose they thought that we were pretty well acquainted. 


15892. Who were pretty well acquainted ?—Sir John, Dr. Tupper 
and myself. I told them after that | thought it would be better to 
notify them by letter, 


15893. Did you understand that he, Nicholson, thought that the effect 
of your being pretty well acquainted with those gentlemen, would 
enable you to convey the fact, that the Nicholson firm did not mean to 
take B, better than if they had notified them in writing ?—Yes; I sup- 
pose so. 


15894. Hethought they would understand it- better, because you 
were pretty well acquainted ?—Yes, 


15§95. Do you know whether it was suggested that that perhaps 
would be a good plan to get A,because you were pretty well acquainted ? 
—No,; I did not suppose it would. 


~ 


15896. Do you know of any other proposition made on the part of 
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Nicholson & Co. to get section A, except in this conversation of yours ?— 


—No. 


15897. Was nothing more said in this interview between you and 
those Ministers, except what you have described ?—Nothing more to 
my knowledge. 


15898. I suppose you do not know whether they got section A, do 
you ?—I do not think they did. 


15899. Do you know whetber that conversation at the hotel, when 
Mr. Boultbee was present, was before Col. Smith went to New York? 
—Oh, yes; it was before ever there was any of their names men- 
tioned in the firm. 


15900. Was it before the tender was put in ?—No;I think it was 
after the tender was in. Shields and Close came down and told them 
that they were the lowest tender, for the whole, I think it was. 


15901. Then it would be after the date for recieving the tenders ? 
— Yes. 


15902. Did you ever see that document since, that was read over 
that night ?—I did not to my knowledge. 


* 15993. Is there anything further about this negotiation or bargain, 
or anything connected with sections A or B, that you can tell us ?— 
Not that Iam aware of, 


Nothing happen-- 
ed in his inter- 
view with Minis- 
ters save that he 
gave ihem notice 
ofthe withdrawal 
of Morse & Co. 
from section B. 


Conversation at 
which Boultbee 
was present took 
place before Col, 
Smith went to- 
New York. 
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15904. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you can give us imformation ?—No; I never bothered about 
any of them since. 


15905. Did you say that Mr. Marpole was present at that meeting ? 
—TI believe he was, to the best of my knowledge, in the hotel. 


RicHARD MARPOLE’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


15906. Have you heard the evidence of the last witness ?—Yes. 


15907. Were you present at that meeting when Mr. Close, Mr. 
Shields and Mr. Boultbee were there ?—Yes, I was. 


15908. Will you describe what the arrangement was which was pro- 
posed to be entered into then?—It simply relates to that agreement 
that Mr, Morse referred to in his evidence as an agreement made in 
Toronto covering the tender for the whole of C. JI must explain to 
you, Mr. Chairman, the agreement in Toronto related to C only when 
it was discovered that we were the lowest for section B, or previous, 
they wanted us to alter the agreement to cover the whole section. 


15909. Will you explain what part Mr. Boultbee took in that mat- 
ter ?—I fancy, from what I understood from Mr. Shields, Mr. Boultbee 
simply drew out the agreement. A new agreement would, of course, 
have to be drawn out. As far as I can learn, he took no further part 
than that. They would require a witness at the Windsor, Mr Morse 
declining, and Mr. Nicholson and Mr. Boultbee had some words about 
it, but I do not remember exactly what was the tenor of it. 


15910. Was any proposition made by Mr. Boultbee on his own be- 
half ?—No, never; he said very little, except he stood there with the. 
agreement. Mr. Shields did all the talking as he has always done. 


15911. Was there any other proposition at any time, to your knowl- 
edge, either upon that occasion or any other, to the effect that Mr. 
Boultbee should be interested in any way in this transaction ?—Not to 
my knowledge. 


15912, Or that the result of them should benefit him ?—Not to my 
knowledge. J never spoke to Mr. Boultbee until then concerning the 
contracts. 

15913, Are you aware of any offer in any shape, directly or indi- 
rectly, by which any Member of Parliament, or any officer of any of 
the Departments could be interested in this contract or in any other 
contract of the. Pacific Railway ?—No; not at all. 


15914. Or in any tender ?—No ; nor in any tender. 


15915. Is there anything else that occurs to you which ought to be 
explained ?—Simply that | have heard Mr. McCormick’s answers, and 
I fancy his visit to Sir Charles took place after the tenders were in, 
and not in January as he states. Of course, that is the only correction 
I have to make. 


15916. Is there anything further that you wish to state ?—Nothing 
further. 


t 
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Crrawa, Friday, 19th November, 1880. 41 and 42. 


Frank NIcHOLSON, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
15917. Where do you live ?—In Toronto. 
15918. What is your occupation ?—Contractor. Gontractor: 


15919. In what kind of work ?—General road making, sewer build- 
ing and bridge building, &c. 


15920. Have you had any experience in railway matters ?—I never 
had any experience in railway matters, but the work is similar. 


15921. Have you been interestedin any transactions on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


15922. Which was the earliest ?—Sections A and B. 
15923. East of Red River ?—From English River to Keewatin. 


15924. How were you interested in that ?—I was interested with Member of the 
Messrs. Morse, Marpole and Thompson, in the contract for the two sec- itm of Morse, 
tions taken together, forming section C. _Marpoie. 


15925. Did your firm tender for all the sections ?—Yes. Tendered for B 

and O, and notifi- 

15926. A and B and C ?—A and B—no; let me see—B and UC, and od ere 
then we notified the Department to the effect that B taken from C tendered for B 


A = ; taken from the 
was our tender for A. The prices were the same, but the amount of B erernt tendered 


deducted from C the amount remaining would be our price for A. for C would be 
f : : ‘ their tender for A, 
15927. What way did you notify them of that ?—I think it was by 
letter. 


15928. Was it after you had put in the tender that you sent that 
letter 2—Yes. 


15929. Was it after the time for receiving tenders which had been 
named in the advertisement ?—Yes. 


15930. So that before the time named as the last day on which ten- Made no tender 
ders would be recieved, you had not made any tender for it?—A for A seDareyely, 
alone? We did not think it necessary. 


15931. I am not at present asking your reasons, but I want to know 
the fact decidedly ?—No,; we did not. 


15932. Will you look at this tender for the whole distance called C, 
and say if that is the tender to which you refer ?—Yes; that is the 
tender. (Exhibit No. 220.) 


15933. Was the firm which tendered for the whole section C, com- 
posed of the same members as the firm that tendered for section B?— 
The same. 

15934. And who were partners in that firm, by arrangement among 
yourselves, besides the three mentioned in the tender: Morse, Nichol- 
gon and Marpole ?—A. J. Thompson. 


15935. Was any one else a partner ?—No one else. 


15936. Where were the tenders made up: I mean the figures finally 
put to them ?—At Ottawa. 


15937. Were the tenders signed in blank and the figures added after- 
wards ?—The sureties, I think, signed in blank. 


/ | ee 
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BLA Als 15938, Did not the members of the firm 2—I could not say positive- 


a . $ s t 
Siesta pie ly. They may have done 80, because I recollect we knew that we 


in Toronto, the could not get the sureties here, so that we had the sureties sign in To- 
figures not being A 5 meats 
filled in. ronto, We might have signed in Toronto. 

15939. Do you remember whether the figures for the prices had 
been arranged at Toronto at a higher rate than the figures that were 
finally put in ?—Yes, 

15940. Does that help you to say now, whether the figures were left 
blank and they were put in here afterwards, when it was signed by 
the firm ?—I think they were. 

aes alain 15941. Was Mr. Marpole’s idea of the price considerably higher 
Righer than those than the figures that were finally adopted ?—Yes. 
finally adopted. 

15942. Then, have you any doubt that the figures as adopted were 


put in after Mr. Marpole signed the tender ?—Oh, I think Mr. Mar- 
pole was aware of the alteration in the figures. - 


15943. Aware when ?—At Ottawa. 
15944, Was he at Ottawa when the tender was put in ?—Yes, 


15945. Did he take part in the final adoption of prices ?—He was 
here. I cannot say whether he took part or not. Well, I should say he 
did. We were all present with the exception of Mr. Morse, I think, 
and Mr. Thompson. 
Tender for sec= 15946. Can you remember the amount of the gross sum at which you 
ype tendered for the whole section C?—Yes, Ican. (Looking at a paper) : 
on short, $5,937,670 On the long time, $5,699,645. 


15947. And at the short time ?—$5,937,670. 
15948, Can you give the figures at which you tendered for section 


B?—Alone? 
For section B 4 
one $8.004,274 15949. Alone ?—$3,364,274 for the long time. 
Hime, short 15950. And for the short time ?—$3,467,506. 


15951. In tendering for section B alone, did you understand that you 
tendered with any condition, or unconditionally ?—In what respect ? 


15952. As to whether some other section might or might not be 
added to it ?—Yes; we fully expected, in tendering for section B, that 
our tender for the whole would be favoured, and that we would have both 
sections if our tender was lowest. 


15953. But besides the tender for section C, you did make an offer 
tor B alone ?—Yes. 


15954. In making that offer for B alone, did you attach any condi- 
tion to it, or did you understand that it was a conditional tender, and 
not an absolute tender for section B?—I do not understand you. 


Tender forsection 15955. Well, it turns out that after tendering for B and being offered 
Ae he teed IIT you declined to take it?—We made no conditions with the Govern. 


tional. ment whatever. 
15956. It was an unconditional tender for section B?—Yes. 


15957. Were you at Ottawa at the time the tenders were opened ?— 
I was. 
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15958. Did you understand that they were opened the same day that 
they were to be received : the last day for receipt ?—Yes. 


15959. Were you informed of the rank of the different tenders on 
that day ?—I was. I was informed at four o’clock that our tender for 
the whole was the lowest. 


15960. Who gave you that information ?—I think it was John Shields, 
now of the firm of Manning, McDonald, Shields & Oo. 


15961. Was any one else present when he gave you the information ? 
—I think Mr. Boultbee was present. 


15962. Any one else ?—I do not recollect. 


15963. Was any other of your firm present do you think?—No; 
I think not. J might say now that Mr. Watts was to have an interest 
in the firm; but that interest had never been arranged. He may have 
‘been present on that occasion. 


15964. Besides the information that you were the lowest on the whole 
section did you get any information as to your rank on section B?— 
Yes; we were informed that we were lowest on section B. 

15965. Did you learn how Mr. Shields had got the information ?— 
Well, he said he had got it from the Department. 

15966. Which one in the Department ?—I do not know, he did not 
say. 

15967. Did he name any one ?—No. 

15968, How soon after that did you get a formal communication to 
the effect that the contract was awarded to you on section B?—About 
two or three weeks; I think it would be probably the 20th of February. 

15969. A letter appears in the Blue Book addressed to your 
firm by Mr. Braun, the Secretary, dated on the 20th February ?—I 
think that was the letter. Yes, I have got the letter. 

15970, Have you it here ?—I think I have it here with my papers. 
I did not bring it up. I sent for those papers yesterday, it is at the 
hotel. | 

15971. Is your recollection that this is the substance of the letter you 
got ?--Yes ; that is correct. 


15972. Did you accept the contract upon that tender ?—No. 

15973. Did you communicate formally with the Department that 
you declined to accept the contract on that tender ?—Yes. 

15974. In writing ?—Yes. 


15975. Before that communication to the Department to that effect, 
did you enter into any other arrangement with Andrews, Jones & Co. ? 
—Not definitely before that, we had talked the matter over. 


15976. Do you remember whether you sent the notification to the 
Department the same day on which it was written ?—Yes, I think 
we did. 


15977. Who took part in the nogotiations with Andrews, Jones & Co. 
as to the interest which you were to have in their tender ?—Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Thompson, Mr. Marpole, Col. Smith, of New York, and myself. 


15978. And Mr. Jones ?—And Mr. Jones. 
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& 15979. Where was that ?—At the Windsor House, Ottawa. 

Agreement made 15980 Well, although it was not reduced to writing you came to an 


Uys aee Pie understanding about it, did you not ?—Previous to our refusing the 
Maeda ouch ef " contract for B? 
that they declined 4 A : 

section B under 15981. Previous to your notification to the Department ?—Yes. 

their own tender. 


15982. What was the substance of that arrangement with your firm ? 


—That each party would find half the security, and take equal partsin 
the contract. 


15983. When you say each party, do you mean each firm ?—Yes,. 


each firm. 


15984, So tha‘ the members in each firm would not alter the propor- 


tionate interest of the firm ?—-No. 


15985. The New York branch had one half, and the Toronto branch 
had the other half of the whole contract ? —Exactly. 


15986. That understanding was arrived at, although not reduced to 
writing, before you notified the Department that you would not accept 
the contract on section B, was it not ?—Yes. 


15987. How long after that arrangement did you send a notification 
to the Department that you declined section B contract ?—Immediately 


after receiving notice that the contract would be awarded, provided we 
furnished the security. 


15988. You mean after the 20th of February ?—Yes, within a day or 
two; I could not be positive. 


15989. How soon after you arrived at the understanding with 
Andrews, Jones & Co. did you notify the Department that you declined 
to accept the contract on your own tender ?—Well, it was about the 
same time—within a day or so. 


15990. How soon after that was the understanding with Andrews, 
Jones & Oo. reduced to writing ?—Well, probably within a day. 


15991, Have you the writing ?—Yes, I have got it. 


15992. Will you produce it ?—I do. (Exhibit No. 221.) All these 
papers will be returned to me, of course. 


15993. Unless something turns upon the genuineness of the signa- 
tures, which is not likely, a copy will answer our purpose as well as 
the originals, and after keeping them some time we will return them, 
perhaps not immediately to-day, but we have no intention of depriving 
you of the final possession of them. Read the agreement ?— 


Agreement be- ‘‘ Memorandum of agreement made this 26th day of February, A D. 1879, between 
tween Andrews, Andrews, Jones & Co. of the one part, and Morse & Co. of the other part:~-Whereas, 
Bre &Co.,and the said Andrews,Jones & Co. have been awarded the contract for the construction of 
orse & Co, of the ps ‘ : i 
26th February, section B of the Pacific Railway of Canada, and whereas, unier an agreement 
1879. between the said parties, bearing date the 24th of February instant, one-half interest 
in the said contract was to be assigned to Morse & Co. as soon as the same should be 
awarded by the Department of Public Works. Now, this agreement witnesseth that 
the said Andrews, Jones & Co. have assigned (for good and valuable consideration 
and in pursuance of the said last-mentioned agreement of the 2ith instant) and 
hereby do assign and convey to the said Morse & Co. one-half part and interest in 
the said contract with the Department of Public Works : and they hereby agree with 
the said Morse & Co. to make and execute, within ten days after the said contract is 
executed by the Department, a more formal and effectual transfer of the one-half 
interest therein to the said Morse & Co., and will enter into proper articles of co-part= 
nership with the said parties for the performance ot the said contract, pursuant to 
the terms of the said agreement of the 24th instant. And it is hereby agreed, by and 
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' Detween the said parties, that each of them, that is to say, the said Andrews, Jones 
& Co. of the one part, and Morse & Co. of the other part, shall, within the time 
required by the Department of Public Works, deposit with the Receiver-General of 
Canada the 5 per cent. in respect of their interest in the said contract—that is 
to say, the said Andrews, Jones & Co. will deposit $100,000 and Morse & Co. 
$100,000, or so much thereof respectively as may be demanded by the Department. 

“Signed, seated and executed by the said firms in our presence this 26th day of 


February, A.D., 1879. 
‘‘ ANDREWS, JONES & CO. 


“G. D. MORSE & CO. 
‘¢ Samugn E. St. O. Cuapieav.”’ 


15994. This refers to a previous agreement dated 24th of February ; 
that was a written agreement, was it not?—I have no recollection of 
that, still there may have been such an agreement in existence. 


15995. If there was one it was intended to show this understanding 
which you had previously described, was it not: that in the event of 
the contract being awarded this should be the arrangement which is 
embodied here ?—Yes. 


15936. Can you produce this previous agreement of the 24th of 
February ?—I cannot. 


15997. If there is such an agreement, do you know who has it ?—I 
do not. 


15998. Was there any further understanding upon the subject, beside 
what is contained in this written document ?—There was an under- 
standing that Col. Smith, of New: York, was to be the manager for 
Andrews, Jones & Co. He was to take the leading part for the New 
York part of the firm. 


15999. Was there any other understanding upon the subject of the 
New York branch failing to put up their share of the deposit, as to 
what would become of that one-half?—We were to have the whole 
work. 


NICHOLSON 
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16000. There was an understanding between you to that effect ?— 


N68: 
16001. Was that reduced to writing ?—I think it was. 


16002. Do you know where that writing is?—I do not; I do not 
recollect. 


16003. Then do we understand that the substance of all the under- 
standings together was this: that if the contract should be awarded to 
Andrews, Jones & Co., upon your failing to take it upon your tender, 
that then it should be for the benefit of the two firms combined—the 
New York branch and the Toronto branch—supposing each put up 
their share of the deposit ; but in the event of the New York branch 
failing to put up their share of the deposit, then you should be the sole 
firm interested in the contract ?7— Exactly, that was the understanding. 


16004. Did that event happen: did the New York branch fail to put 
up their security ?---They failed to put up their security. 

16005. Then do you understand, in pursuance of this agreement 
which you have described, that the interest in the whole contract 
became the property of the Toronto firm, Morse, Nicholson & Co. ?— 
It did. | 


16006. And you understand that this would be the result of the 
previous agreement, not that it was transferred to you by any written 
ou 


New York firm 
failing to put up 
Security in virtue 
of above agree- 
ment the interest 
in the whole 
contract became 
the property of 
Morse & Co. 
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document at the moment, but because of the New York branch failing 
to put up their deposit ?—Yes. 

16007. Was there any formal assignment from them to you of their 
interest in the tender ?—Not excepting by telegram. 


16008. Did the telegram contain a formal assignment of their interest, 
or only a notification of the fact ?—A notification of the fact, and say- 
ing that their interest would be transferred to us provided we made 
the necessary deposit. 

16009. Have you that telegram or a copy of it?—I think I have. 

16010. Will you produce it ?—I produce it. (Exhibit No. 222.) 

16011. Read it ?— 


‘‘ New Yoru, 28th February, 1879. 
‘‘ Hon. Wm. MacpoueGa.1, Rassell House. 


e 
‘ Evident hostile attitude fatal to project with friends here forces us to withdraw. 
Use four rights as if all were held by friends there and they will be fully transferred. 
Particulars in letter. 
‘CN. F. JONES.” 


16012. Was this communication in accordance with a previous under- 
standing with that New York branch, that they should notify you to 
this effect if they failed to put up the deposit?—They were quite 
positive that there would be no failure on their part, but still it was so 
arranged that in case of failure that this should be done, that their 
rights should be transferred to us. 


16013. Was there any formal document, as far as you know, which 
afterwards transferred their interest to your firm ?— No. 


16014. Did you communicate the substance of this telegram, or of the 
arrangement between you and the New York branch, to the Govern- 
ment ?—] did. 


16015. In what way ?—Personally, and I think by letter. 

16016. To whom ?—To the Minister of Public Works at that time. 

16017. Who was he ?—Sir Charles Tupper. 

16018. Where did you see him ?—At his office. 

16019. Do you know at what time this happened ?—I could not be 
positive. 

16020. Where were you when this telegram was received in Canada? 
—I was here, at Ottawa. 

16021. Did the substance of it become known to you on the same 
day on which it was dated ?—I think go. 


16022. Does that help you to say when you saw the Minister of 
Public*Works ?—Well, it may have been the next day after the receipt 
of this telegram. I think probably it was too late that evening. 


16023. The next day after this was the last day named by the Govern- 
ment for the receipt of the deposit, was it not ?— Yes. 


16024. Do you say that you communicated this position of yours, as. 
the holder of the whole of the rights of Andrews, Jones & Co., by writ- 
ing as well as by verbal communication ?—Not as a whole. It was as. 
Andrews, Jones & Co. ; that is the way I communicated it, as Andrews,. 
Jones & Co. 


—-. ~—'. 


as 
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16025. What [ meant to ask you—I am not sure whether my ques- 
tion covered it—was this : whether, when you became by the arrange- 
ment with Andrews, Jones & Co. the sole proprietors, you communi- 
cated that circumstance to the Government ; that you had become the 
sole proprietors ?—No. 

16026, Did you withhold that from them ?—I communicated the fact 
that there was some difficulty in the New York party raising the 
security, and asked for an extension. 

16027. Did you do that entirely in the name of Andrews, Jones & 
Co, ?—Yes, 

16028. Then did you withhold from the Government the fact that 


you had become the proprietors of the contract by virtue of the circam- 
stances which had happened ?—We did not communicate that fact to 


' them. 


1602). Then you withheld it ?—We withheld it. 


16030. Do you know the difference in the figures of the whole sum 
mentioned in your tender for this work and the whole sum mentioned 
in Andrews, Jones & Co.’s tender ?—I do not know the exact amount 
somewhere about $400,000. 


16031. It was given yesterday as $448,436 or thereabouts ?—That is 
about it as near as I can remember. 


16082. Do you remember when the members of the New York branch 
left Ottawa ?—The exact date would be about the 24th February, or 
thereabout. 


16035. I will mention the date of the letter, which will perhaps 
refresh your memory. It was onthe 26th February, 1879, that Andrews, 
Jones & Co. had notice that the contract was awarded to them ?—It 
would be on that day, I think, they left. 


16034. You think they left on the evening of the 26th ?—Yes; [ 
thinkx so. 

16035. After the 26th of February, and up to the time that the con- 
tract was fivally awarded to Fraser & Grant, do you know whether 
any one of the originai firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. was in Ottawa: 
either Col. Smith or N. F. Jones, for instance ?—I do not. 


16036. Did you see any of them ?—I did not. 
16037. Were you here yourself ?—I was, 


16038. Do you think that if either of them had been here you would 
have met them ?—I think so. 


16039. A letter is dated on the Ist of March, and signed by Andrews, 
Jones & Co. (Exhibit No. 223), please look at it and say if you know 
who wrote it ?—(After looking at the letter) : I cannot say. 


16040. Do you know any person who would be authorized to use the 
name of that firm, and who was in Ottawa on the Ist of March ?—I do 
not know, except their sureties. They had one surety here. 


16041. Who was he ?—I think Mr. Heney was one of the sureties, 
and there may have been other parties authorized that I am not aware 
of. 

16042. Do you know whether Mr. Heney took any active part in the 
matter after they had left for New York ?—I am not aware of it. 
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16043. Did you write any letter in the name of Andrews, Jones & 
Co. ?—I may have done so. 


16044. Look at this one, dated March 3rd, and say if you know whose 
writing that is (Exhibit No. 224) ?—I do not know. 


1.045. Here is another letter, dated 5th of March, and signed 
Andrews, Jones & Co., please say if you know whose handwriting itis? 
—That is mine. 


16046. Had you any authority, on the 5th of March, to use the name 
of Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—It was decided when they left that I was to 
use it in any communication with the Government. 


16047. Then you do know that there was some person authorized to 
use their name besides Mr. Heney, if he was authorized ?—There was, 
myself. Outside of myself Ido not know of any, although there may 
have been others. 


16048. Read your letter ?— 
* Orrawa, March 5th, 1879. 


‘¢ Strn,—We have the honour to inform you that the balance of the 5 per cent. re- 
quired to be deposited to the credit of the Receiver-General on our ten‘ter for section 
K, Pacific Railway, has this day been provided for through our agents at Toronto, of 
which you will receive notice through a bank in Ottawa before the day closes. 

‘¢ We have the honour, Sir, to be, 
‘“ Your obedient servants, 
‘* ANDREWS, JONES & CO. 
‘¢ To the Hon. The Minister of Public Works.” 


16049. Do you know now whether that fact which you state there 


was as you stated it, that the amount had been provided through a bank 
in Toronto ?—The $100,000 ? 


16050, The balance of the 5 per cent.?—lam not aware that it 
was arranged for at this date. 

16051. Then when you wrote that letter you were not sure that the 
fact was as there stated ?—I was informed by telegram that such was 
the case. 

16052. I have understood from Mr. Morse that he was to make ar- 
rangements, but that the arrangements had not been completed for 
that purpose, and in consequence of the telegram from the Department 
of that sume date, he did not proceed to make an arrangement with any 
bank ?—Well, I think that they had proceeded to make arrangements 
up to the time that they received the telegram from the Minister of 
Public Works that the contract had been awarded to Fraser, Grant 
& Pitblado. 

16053. This telegram which Mr. Morse alludes to was dated Wednes- 
day, the 5th of March, at 7:30 p.m., and I understood Mr. Morse to 
say that after the receipt of that telegram he ceased to make arrange- 
ments, and that those arrangements were made with the view of the 
deposit being completed the next morning: on the 6th ?—Yes. 


16054. Now, you write your letter on the 5th, and say that the 
arrangement has been completed ?—I had written this letter on the 
strength of the letter received from Toronto. 


16055. But you had no other knowledge of it ?—No other knowledge. 


16056. So if Mr. Morse had not completed his arrangement on the 
5th, then this letter of March the 5th from you is not correct ?—It 
would not be. (Exhibit No. 225.) 
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16057. Are you aware of any further negotiations, or notice, or com- 
munication of any kind, between your firm and the Department after 
the 6th March ?—There may have been other communications. I think 
one of our firm, that is Mr. Thompson, communicated with Sir John 
Macdonald in reference to the matter. 


16058. In writ_ng?—I think so; yes. 


16059. Have you any copy of that?—I have not. I suppose Mr. 


Thompson would have it. _ 
16060. That, I understand, was after the 5th March, was it ?—Yees. 


16061. Are you aware of any communication or notice upon the sub- 
ject, between your firm, or any of them, and the Department, except 
what we have alluded to now in evidence ?—Not at present; I have 
not. 


16062. Is there any other evidence which you can give upon the sub- 
ject of your dealings with the Government about this section B con- 
tract ?—In what respect ? 


16063. I do not know; I am asking to see if there is in any respect ? 
—Not directly with the Government. We had some dealings with Mr. 
Close and Mr. Shields, of Toronto. 


16064. Please describe those dealings ?—We had an agreement that 
we were to give them a Certain percentage on the gross amount of the 
contract for influence that they were to use with the Government on 
our behalf. 


16065. When was this agreement made ?—I think it was made on 
the 30th of January, or thereabouts. ? 


15066. Was that the day named for the last receipt of tenders ?—No> 
it would not be on that day. It would be, probably, on the 23rd 
or 24th of January. 


16067. Something like a week before that ?—Yes. 


16068. Who took part in those negotiations ?—Mr. Morse, Mr. Mar- 
pole, myself, P. J. Close, and John Shields. 


16069. Where was it that you had the interview ?—In Mr. Close’s 


’ store in Toronto. 


16070 Was that reduced to writing ?—Yes. 

16071. Have you the writing ?—I have a copy of it. 
16072. Will you produce it ?—Yes. (Exhibit No. 226.) 
16073. Please read it ?— 


‘‘ This agreement made this 22nd day of January, 1879, between G. D. Morse, of the 
City of Toronto, in the County of York, contractor; R. Marpole, of the Town of 
Barrie, in the County of Simcoe, contractor; G. F. Thompson, of the said Ci'y of 
Toronto, contractor ; and Frank Nicholson, of the said City of Toronto, contractor, 
of the first part, and Patrick George Close, of the said City of Toronto, merchant, of 
the second part: 

‘¢ Whereas, the said parties of the first part are tendering for the construction of 
section B of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and have requested the said party of the 
second part to assist them in obtaining the said contract for construction, and to 
waive and abandon all efforts to obtain the said contract on hig own behalf, which, 
in consideration as after-mentioned, the said party of the second part has agreed to: 

‘© Now, therefore, this agreement witnesseth that the said party of the second part 
do exert his utmost and his all legitimate endeavours to procure for the said parties of 
the first part the contract for the said section, and act in their behalf for this special 
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purpose as their agent or broker, and abandon all application for the said contract 
upon his own personal behalf or upon the behalf of any person or persons other than 
the said parties of the first part; and provided that the said parties of the first part or 
any of them obtain the said contract, or any portion or part thereof, then it is also 
agreed aud understood as follows, that is to say: the satd parties of the first part 
covenant to pay to the said party of the second part, as brokerage or commission, in 
relation to the contract, an amount equal to 2 per cent. of the amount of the said 
contract to be paid to the said party of the second part from time to time upon the 
amounts paid to the said parties of the first part under and by virtue of the said contract, 
and at the times when such amounts are paid to the said parties of the .first part; 
but it is understood that the first three monthly payments under such contract shall 
be paid to and received by the said parties of the first part, free and clear of any 
deduction by or payment to the said party of the second part ; nevertheless that the 
said brokerage or commission upon the said first three monthly payments shall be 
charged against and payable out of the fourth monthly payment along with the said 
brokerage upon the said fourth monthly payment to the said party of the second part: 

‘It is also agreed that the said brokerage be the first charge or lien upon the 
amounts so paid from time to time to the said parties of the first part save as aforesaid. 
Aad the parties of the firs: partdo grant and assign the said 2 per cent. unto the 
said party of the second part, and authorize and direct the Government of Canada, or 
Wwhomsoever pays the amount of the said contract to the said parties of the first part, 
lo pay the said brokerage to the said party of the second part : 

‘“Lltis also agreed that this covenant and grant and assignment shall be binding 
upon the amount coming from time to time under the said contract to the said parties 
of the first part whether the said parties of the first part keep the said contract or 
assign thesame And that this assignment is considered ag being made under the 
statute to render ehoses in action assignable. 

‘‘Ttis also agreed that the party of the second part shall have the preference of 
supplying to the parties of the first part such goods as they may from time to time 
require in relation to the said contract, that is to say, if the said party of the second 
part offers to supply said goods of as good quality and for as low prices as can be 
obtained, then the said parties of the first part shall be bound to purchase the same 
from him. 

‘“‘In witness where of the said parties have set their names and seals the day and 


year first above written. 
(Signed) ‘“G. D MORSE, 


‘‘ Signed, sealed and ee 4 R aetna hs 
in the presence of ae ae MPSON, G.D.M. 
‘‘ Joun A. PATERSON, i eas NICHOLSON, 
. J. CLOSE’ 


16074. Where was this agreement signed ?—In Mr. Paterson’s office. 
16075. Toronto ?—Yes. 


16076. Did you understand, at-the time of making this agreement, 
that Mr. Close was tendering, or about to tender, on his own behalf for 
this work ?—No. 


16077, Did you understard that he had any interest in any of the 
tenders which were being made in any other persons names ?—No., 


16078. In the recital at the beginning of the agreement it is suggested 
that he was about to make, or was making, some effort to obtain the 
contract on his own behalt ?—I have never heard of it. 


16079. It is written in this document: did you not read the docu- 
ment before it was signed ?—I did read the document; but previous to 
the agreement I had never heard of such a thing. 


16080. Then this written agreement did not express what you had 
previously understood to be the reason for the bargain ?—Certainly 
not. 


16081. What did you previously understand to be the reason for the 
bargain, or the reason why you should pay him something ?—We called 
on him for a letter of recommendation, supposing at the time that he 
had considerable influence with the Government 


ee 
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16082. Is that Mr. Close ?—Mr. P. J. Close. Hethen said that he 
would give us such a letter to Sir Charles Tupper and Sir John Mac- 
donald ; but that, in order to make the thing sure, he would introduce a 
friend that would put the contract past a doubt, if we could secure his 
influence with his—Mr. John Shields. Then, hestated that the Govern- 
ment had been under great obligation to Shields and himself, and he 
thought that if we could secure Shields’ interest with his own that our 
chances would be good, and it was in consideration of that that this 

agreement was given. 


16083. Then you believed his representations in that matter, did 
you ?—Well, we supposed that there was something in it. 


16084. Were you led to understand by what he said that you would 
be able to get the contract, whether your tender was the lowest or not ? 
—Yes; he intimated—both intimated such a thing. 


16085. That without your tender being the lowest you would be 
able to get the contract, through their influence?—Yes; they said 
that if there was not too much difference that any firm with whom 
Shields was associated would be sure to get the contract. 


16086. You say if the difference was not too much. Was a limit put 
to it beyond which they could not effect it ?—I think they mentioned 
-$50,000 or £60,000 ; or, perhaps, up to $100,000. 


16087. You were led to believe that the Government would lose that 
much rather than that their friends should not get the contract ?—We 
-were led to believe that they had sufficient influence with the Govern- 
ment to obtain the contract for us, provided there was not more than 
that much difference in the price. . 


16088. Then that was the real reason for your agreeing to give them 
this percentage ?—That is the real reason. 


16089. The reason mentioned here is not the true reason (pointing 
to the document)?—No; it is not the true reason. I might say 
that although Shields’ name is not mentioned he was present at the 
time and dictated this agreement, 


16090. You mean although his name was not mentioned in the 
writing ?—Yes. 

16091. Then it was understood that Close was really acting for him- 
self and for Shields together ?—Yes ; for himself and Shields. 


16092. But in the name of Close alone ?—Exactly. 


16093. Was there any verbal understanding, or any other under- 
standing, except what is expressed in this writing, as to any other 
interest you might obtain through any other tender but your own ?— 
‘Yes. 

16094. What was that ?—Not through any other tender but to the 
agreement. All the further conversation that took place referred to 
section A as well as section B. This only covers the contract for 
section B. 


16095. But there was a similar understanding in reference to section 
A, was there—verbal ?—Well, no; not verbal. Before leaving Toronto, 
 butafter coming to Ottawa—lI might say previous to leaving Toronto— 

we received a circular from the Engineer-in-Chief stating that the 
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Government would favour a tender for the whole work rather than a 
part, and afer coming to Ottawa we decided to tender for the whole 
work, and when Shields and Close found that our tender for the whole 
work was the lowest they made a demand for a similar amount on 
section A as we had agreed to pay on section B. 


16096. Then, in other words, they claimed that this agreement 
should apply substantially to the whole of section C, which combined 
A and B, as well as it applied to section B alone?—No; they wanted 
us to execute a further agreement covering section A. 


16097. Well, that would, in effect, make the agreement apply to the 
whole section C?—Oh, yes. 


16098. Had you any understanding with them as to any percentage 
or any benefit being given to them in case you should obtain an 
interest in anybody else’s tender or contract ?—None, as far as I am 
concerned. 


16099. Are you aware that it was made with any other member of 
your firm, so as to apply to any other work but that of your own ten- 
der, either section A or B, or both of them ?—I am not aware of it. 


16100. Did this agreement between your firm and Close take effect ? 
—No; it never took effect. 


16101. Why not ?—Because we did not receive the contract. 


16102. One or two of your firm mentioned an interview at some 
hotel in Ottawa, when Mr. Boultbee was present, and when some such 
agreement as this was spoken of: can you describe the circumstance ? 
—That would have reference to this same demand made for a further 
agreement covering section A. I think on the evening of the 30th, 
on the day the tenders were opened, Shields and Boultbee ealled 
on me at the Windsor House and asked for such an agreement. I 
told them then that I was acting for the rest of my partners, and I 
could not agree to anything of that kind until such time as I communi- 
cated with them. I notified them by telegram, and they came down 
next morning. That was when Boultbee and Shields called on me at 
the Windsor. ; 


16103. Then that interview was had upon the subject of the new 
agreement to be applied to section A only, and like that which applied 
to this previous agreement for section B ?—Yes. 


16104. Who was present at the interview?—Mr. Morse, Mr. Mar- 
pole, and I think Mr, Watts was present; Mr. McCormick, Mr. Shields, 
Mr. Close, Mr. Boultbee and myself. | 


16105. Was that the Mr. Watts who was interested with you ?2—Yes. 


16106. Did you describe his interest before ?—Yes; his interest was 
not defined. 


16107. He was to have some benefit from the contract, but it was 
not clearly settled ?—He was a practical man; he was an engineer. 


16108. What was his occupation up to that tire ?—He had been 
engineer of the Credit Valley Railway. 


16109. Was he connected with any Department ?—He had been on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, I think, in the capacity of an engineer 
previous to his joining us, 
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16110. His connection with it had ceased at the time you speak of? 
—Yes; his connection with the Pacific Railway. 


16111. At that interview at the Windsor—I think you said at the 
Windsor—was it suggested that any one else should be interested in 
the benefits of this proposed agreement in addition to Close and 
Shields ?—No. 


16112. Was Mr. Boultbee to have any interest, as far as you know ? 
—Well, not that I am aware of. 


16113. Did he propose upon that occasion to take any interest in the 
matter himself personally ?—Well, I was not aware up to that time 
that Mr. Boultbee had any interest; but when these gentlemen called on 
us at the Windsor House, Mr. Close and Mr. Shields came into the room 
and, of course, we refused to execute a further agreement, stating at 
the same time that we thought they were very well paid, but in case the 
undertaking proved profitable that we would be willing to do what was 
fair. Then Mr. Boultbee came in. He was outside the door in the 
other room. Then some words took place. I think he insisted on the 
agreement being signed, or something to that effect; and [ said to him 
that I was not aware at that time that he had anything to do with this 


thing, that I thought I was dealing with Shields and Close. I forget 


the exact words that he used : but he said he had been interesting him- 
selfon our behalf, and that he did not wish to be treated in that manner. 
J think I said he had perhaps better wait outside until he was called, 
or something of that kind; that I was not aware that he was interested 
in the concern. That was the reply [ made. I cannot recollect the 
exact words. 


16114. I understand you to say that he alleged at that time that he 
had been interesting himself on your behalf ?—Yes. 


16115. Is that what you mean when you say that he had been 
interested ?—Yes. 


16116. Was there any suggestion made by him that he was in- 
terested in it pecuniarily himself ?—No. 


16117. Was that arrangement ever carried out, as to section A, the 
percentage going to these people, Close and Shields, or did you refuse to 
sign it ?—I refused to sign it on that occasion. I think there was an 
arrangement at a later date. 


16118. Reduced to writing ?—Yes. 

16119. Have you that writing or a copy of it ?—I think I have. 
16120. Will you produce it ?—I produce it. (Exhibit No. 227.) 
16121. Read it ?--- 


‘‘This agreement, made the 31st day of January, in the year of our Lord 1879, between 
George D. Morse, A. F. Thompson, and F. Nicholson, of the City of Toronto, and 
Richard Marpole, of the Town of Barrie, contractors, of the first part, and P. G. Close, 
of the City of Toronto, merchant, of the second part :—Whereas the said parties entered 
into an agreement bearing date the 22nd day of January, A.D. 1879, respecting the 
tendering for and doing the work of section B of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 
whereas it has been thought desirable to tender also for the work cfsection A of the said 
railway, aud also to tender for both the sections together, now this agreement witnesseth 
that the said parties agree that in case they, the said parties of the first part, should 
obtain the contract for either the said section A, or the two together, that then all the 
provisionsand stipulations contained in the said recited agreement shall extend to and 
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include the contract for said section A or the two together, asifsaid section A had been 
originally included in the said agreement of the 22nd of January, 1879, excepting only 
that the brokerage or commission which shall be paid to the said party of the second 
part in respect of the amount received on account of said section A shall be only one 
per cent. instead of 2 percent. And this agreement shall be binding on the heirs, 
executors and administrators of the said parties. Witness our hands the day and year 


first above written. 
‘GD. MORSE, per his Attorney, 
F. NicHoLson, 

“A, J. THOMPSON, 
‘““F, NICHOLSON, 
*“R. MARPOLE, 

‘‘ Signed in presence of Poa. wOuUU SEs 

‘““THoMAS WATTS.” 


16122. Where was this agrement signed ?—At Ottawa. 
16123. What place in Ottawa ?—The Windsor House. 


16124. This is the original agreement is it not: it is not a copy ?— 
No; that is the original. 


16125. Do you know who prepared it?—I think it was Mr. Watts. 


16126. Do you know who prepared the former agreement as to sec- 


tion B—I mean the percentage on it?—It was Mr. Paterson, Mr. - 


Shields’ solicitor. 
16127. In Toronto ?—Yes. 


16128. Do you know who prepared the first agreement between your 
firm and Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—I cannot say. 


16129. Do you remember whether it was written upon the occasion 
upon which it was signed, or was it prepared before ?—I1 do not. 


16130. Did this last agreement, as to percentage on section A, take 
effect ?—No; it never took effect. 


16131. Why not ?—Because at that time we considered that the con- 
tract for the whole work would be awarded to us, but it was not; that 
was the reason. 


16132, Was there any understanding, as far as you know, that any 
Member of Parliament should be pecuniarily interested in the result of 
any of those transactions ?—Not as far as I am aware of. 


16133. Are you aware, or have you reason to believe, that any inform- 
ation was obtained through any Member of Parliament, or through 
any person in the employ of any Department, which affected this 
transaction ?—Only from what Mr. Shields and Mr. Close said. 


16134. And was that to the effect that they would be able to influence 
Members or Ministers in the way yon have described ?— Yes ; they 
pretended to be on very intimate terms with several Members and 
some Ministers, and pretended to say that they could get almost any 
information that they wanted. This was what they told me; of course 
I do not know it to be a fact. 


16135. Did they mention any particular Minister or Ministers ?— 
Oh, yes ; they mentioned Sir Charles Tupper, Mr. Pope, Mr. McDonald, 
Minister of Justice, and I think Mr. Haggart, M.P., that they could get 
information through them. 2 


* 
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16136. Any others: Members ?—They may have mentioned some 


others. 


16137. Do you remember any others mentioned by them ?—Well, 
perhaps Mr. Boultbee. I do not remember of any other, excepting those. 


16138. Did they mention any officers in any of the Departments 
from whom they could get information ?—No. 


16132. No officer ?—Not that I recollect now. Of course it is so long 
ago that I have not taken any particular interest in the matter since. 


16140. Lunderstand you to say substantially that it was because they 


‘promised to exercise this influence to obtain this advantage for you in 


this way that you agreed to give them the percentage ?— Yes. 


16141. And that the agreement did not take effect because the tender 
was not accepted either for section A or B’?—Yes. 


16142. Are you aware whether it had been at any time arranged by 


any member of your firm, or by any member of Andrews, Jones & Co.'s 


firm, that any officer in any Department was to be pecuniarily interested 
in the results of any of those transactions ?—I think there was a name 
mentioned at one time, but I cannot say what. That was in Andrews 
and Jones’ company, but I cannot say what was the amount he was 
to receive. 

16143. Who was the person ?—Mr. Chapleau, I think. 

16144. Was he to be interested, as you understood it, in the 
result of the contract, or in consequence of something that he was to do? 
—No; in the result of the contract. 

16145. He has himself given evidence to this effect: that it was at one 


time proposed that he should leave the Department in which he was 
-and take an interest with Andrews, Jones & Co.?~-Well, he was a 
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particular friend of Col. Smith, and I suppose it was in that way — 


the thing was arranged. 


16146. Is what you remember substantially what I have related ?— 
Yes. 


16147. And is that what you allude to when you say he might become 


-interested in the result of the contract ?—Yes. 


16148. You mentioned Mr. Pope as one of the persons who might be 
influenced by Close and Shields?—I do not know that he would be 
influenced, but he was one of the men they mentioned as a particular 
friend. 

16149. Which Mr. Pope was that ?—I think it was the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

16150. The original figures in your tender upon Section B were 


reduced at the suggestion of some person, you said ?—Yes. 


16151. At whose suggestion was that ?—At the suggestion of Mr. 


Shields. 


16152. What reason did he give you for reducing the figures ?—So 
that we would be sure not to miss the contract. 


16153. Did he lead you to understand then that the amount of the 


contract was a material question ?—No; he said it did not matter very 


much. It could be made up in other ways, that is by getting fayour- 
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able engineers, and the Government furnishing rails for construction 
purposes, ind so forth, that the difference could be made up in that. 
way. 

16154. Was it then that even if your prices were too low to make a 
profit upon them you could afterwards arrange with the Government 
officers to get a profit in another way ?—He did not mention Govern- 
ment officers, but he mentioned by getting favourable engineers, which 
he claimed to be able to do. 


16155. But as to the acceptance of the tender by the Government, I 
understand you to say now that it was suggested that it was desirable 
to have the figures low enough ?—Yes. 


16156. Is that consistent with the other idea, that you could get the: 
contract whether your figures were low enough or not ?—It does not 
seem consistent. 


16157. Did you believe both of those propositions ?—Well, towards. 
the last I had not much faith in anything he did SAY i 

16158. Why not ?—Because I found that he was working for other 
parties as well as ourselves, at least I was told that he was, 

16159. What do you mean: that he was giving his best help to some- 
other firm as well as yours ?—Yes. 

16160. Did he undertake to get each one the contract ?—I suppose ; 
I do not know for a fact, but I was told so. 


16161. And is it because you found that he was helping some other 
person that you lost your faith in his statements: is that the only 


reason ?—Well, I consider that he did not act in accordance with the. 


agreement, according to his word. 


16162. Did you ascertain at any time that he was able to get for you 
a position, or any rank, or any favour which you were not entitled to 
as a matter of right ?—No. 


16163. Have you any further papers or letters relating to any of 
those transactions in your possession ?—I may have, but I have not got 
therm here. 


16164. Could you state what they are ?—I could not, till I put my 
bands on them. It is almost two years since the thing occurred, and 
they are scattered around, and I may not have anything of any import- 
ance. 

16165, Is there anything further which you think ought to bo made. 
known to us, in order to enable us to understand the different bearings. 
of these negotiations on the transactions ?—Nothing that I am aware- 
of. 


16166. Is there any other evidence that you wish to give, either by 
way of explanation or in addition to what you have already said ?— 
No; I think not. 


16164. I am not sure that I asked you before, but at all events I will 
ask you now: did Mr. Shields or Mr. Close at any time name to you 
any officer in the Department through whom either of them expected. 
to get any advantage in the shape of information ?—No. 


16168, Or in any other shape: either information or documents, or 
any other benefit ?—No. 


NICHOLSON 


16169. Is there anything further which you would wish to say on the 
subject ?—No. 


16:70. Have you been interested in any other transaction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


16171. Which other ?—I have tendered with others for the first 100 
and second 100 miles west of Winnipeg, and for some canal work. 


16172. Have you any idea as to whether you were the lowest tenderer 
upon those railway works, or either of them ?—No; we were not the 
lowest tender. 


16173. Have you any complaint to make on account cf the manner 
in which the contract was awarded in either of those cases ?—No,; not 
that I am aware of. 


16174. Is there anything that you know of, which would lead you to 
think that the contract was not awarded properly ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 


16175. Is there anything furtber upon either of these works which 
you consider it proper to state by way of evidence ?—No. 


16176. Have you been interested in any other matter connected with 
the Pacific Railway ?—Nothing further than what I have stated. 


16177. Is there anything further which you wish to say by way of 


evidence ?—Nothing that I can think of. 


[At the request of the Hon. Wm. Macdougall, who was present, the 
examination of this witness was continued as follows] :— 


16178. In what capacity did you understand the Hon. Mr. Mac- 
dougall to be connected in the receipt of this telegram which you have 
produced ?—Well, Mr. Joseph Macdougall, of Toronto, acted as solici- 
tor for George D. Morse, and I consider that the Hon. Wm. Macdou- 
gall acted in Joseph Macdougall’s interest here. I might say that 
Joseph Macdougall is Mr. Morse’s solicitor. 


16179. Then who engaged Hon. William Macdougall to take any part 
in this matter, as far as you know ?—He was not engaged that f 
know of. 


16180. You are aware that he received this telegram from N. F 
Jones ?—Yes. 


16181. Have you any idea that in doing so he acted in any other way 
except as a professional man—a lawyer ?—I have not. 


16182. Have you at any time had any reason to think that he was 
interested in any other character, or had any pecuniary benefit from 
the transactions themselves ?—I have not. 


16183. Had it ever been suggested that he should have any interest, 
except asa lawyer ?—No. 


16184. Has it been suggested in any way that any influence which 
he might possess as a Member of Parliament should be made use of to 
his advantage by being paid for it in any way ?—It has not. 


16185. Has he at any time proposed to use such influence as a 
Member of Parliament, for the benefit of your firm, or any of them, or 
of Andrews, Jones & Co., or any of them ?—Not that I am aware of. 
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16186. Did you say that you understood that he and some members 
of the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. were friendly ?—No, I have not 
said so. / 

16187. Do you know whether, as a matter of fact, he is well 
acquainted with any of them ?—I have heard that he acted as solicitor 
for Col. Smith, of New York, in some matters connected with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

16188. Is this telegram from the partner of Col. Smith, N. F. Jones? 
—Yes, the then partner, 


16189. Is the substance of this telegram in accordance with what 
you understood to be the relation between them at that time, as a pro- 
fessional man: this is directed to Hon. Wm. Macdougall by N. F, 
Jones ?—It may be that. 

16140. Have you any reason to think it is otherwise ?—No; unless 
as Mr. Morse’s solicitor. 

16191. Then do you mean that it is either as the solicitor for Mr. 
Jones, or Mr, Smith, or Mr. Morse ?—Yes. 

16192. But do you say in no other character than as a lawyer ?.— 
No other character as far as my knowledge goes. 


16193. Do you know whether Mr. Macdougall was solicitor for 
Col. Smith at the time of this telegram ?—I do not. I donot know 
it now, only from hearsay. | 


16194. Was it in connection with the claim arising out of the 
Georgian Bay Branch that you understand that he was solicitor for 
Col. Smith ?—Yes; so I have heard. 


15195. Is that how you allude to him as being his. solicitor ?—Yes. 


I have said that he acted in the interest of Mr. Joseph Macdougall, of 


Toronto. Perhaps I might correct that by saying that he acted in his 
place as solicitor for Mr. Morse. 

16196. Throughout all those transactions, have you any reason to 
think that Mr. Macdougall obtained any advantage, or asked for any 
advantage, in consequence of his being a Member of Parliament ?—I 
have no reason whate.er to think so. I might say before closing that 
our firm, although having offers to sell out, never offered to: sell, nor 
received a cent in any way directly or indirectly, in connection with: 
the Pacitic Railway, although our firm was offered by Mr John Leys, 
of Toronto, $50,000 to drop out; but we tendered for the work and 
expected to carry it out. We wanted the contract and did not enter- 
tain the offer. 

16197. Do you know for whom he was acting ?—I do not; I have 
asked Mr. John Leys, but he would not disclose the name. 


16198. Is there anything further ?—Nothing further that I can 
think of now, . 


Ree 


Joun WADDLE, Sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
16199, Where do you live ?—At Kingston. 


16200. What is your occupation ?—Contractor. 


16201. On what kind of work ?—Different kinds of works. Building. 
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16202. Have you had any interest in any contracts on railway works 
or telegraph lines ?—I have tendered for the telegraph line on the 
Pacific Railway. IJ have built telegraphs—a great many miles of it— 
previous to that, but not for the Government. 

16203. Have you been interested in any ot the tenders or works of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I tendered on behalf of myself: 


16204. For what work ?—The whole of the sections 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 
6. My tender is in the Department, I suppose, some place yet. I and 
George Smith were in the tender, and I bought him out afterwards ; I 
made him sign off. 

16205. When your tender was made was it on your own account or 
on account of a firm ?--I made it out principally myself, and then he 
was used to being in the bush, and [ took him in asa partner. He signed 
the tender with me. He had no further interest further than at the 
rate of $4 a day. 

16206. Look at this document (Hxhibit No. 4) and say whether that 
is the tender to which you refer ?—That is the document, Sir. 

16207. Was the contract on either of these sections under this tender 
awarded to you?—No. 5, Sir. I got notice of No. 5, and I got 
notice of No. 6 also, afterwards. 

16208. Have you the notice which you got on No. 5?—Yes, I 
think so. 


16209. Can you produce it?—Yes. (Hxhibit No. 228.) 
16210. Did you come to Ottawa in obedience to this telegram ?—Yes, 


16211. And what took place between you and the Government ?—I 
came to Ottawa a day or two afterwards to see Mr. Mackenzie 
the Premier, and he was not in Ottawa. He had left and gone to 
Montreal or some place. I saw Mr. Scott then. Mr. Svott was acting 
in his place while he was away. 

16212. Which Mr. Scott ?—The Hon. Mr. Scott. I think he was in 
the Senate then. 

16213. Did you see some one ?—Yes, I saw him of course. He spoke 
first about the amount of the security, the amount of the bond, and 
talked about $20,000. 


16214. Did he not first speak of the section that you were going to 
get ?—It was No. 5 tender that I was to get. 


16215. Was section 5 for the whole telegraph from one side of the 
continent to the other ?—Section 5 only from Thunder Bay, or Prince 
Arthur’s Landing as they call it, to Winnipeg. It is the samo section 
as Oliver and Davidson got afterwards. 


16216. Do you say that you were notified that you were to have that 
contract ?—Yes, Sir. 

16217. Have you that notification ?—That is the telegram [ got to 
come down. 

16218. Where is that notification ?—Is that not it? 


16219. No, it is not; this contains these words: “ Could you imme- 
diately come to Ottawa about your tender for Pacific Railway Tele- 


graph. Answer.’—Yes, that was the section that was awarded to me. 
j 
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16220. There is nothing about section 5 here: how did you get in- 
formation about that ?—Mr. Scott and Mr. Trudeau told me. He was 
the Deputy Minister at the time. 


16221. What did he tell you?—He told me that section 5 was 
awarded to me and Smith. 


16222. What else?—He wanted to know if I was prepared to enter 
into the contract. I said it would take some time to look up the 
amount of the security. Mr, Scott said it would be $20,000. I said: 
“The Government has laid down a schedule of 5 per cent., and I am 
not satisfied with that $20,000.” I said I would be satistied with the 
5 per cent. “ Well,” said he, “you will let it stand until Mv. Mac- 
kenzie comes home. J will not take any active part until Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie returns.” About the week following Mr. Mackenzie came home, 
and I wrote him a letter stating the amount that I considered he was 
entitled to. Five per cent. would come to $8,500 on the tender, bat I 
was willing to make it $10,000 and say no more about it. The day 
after I sent the letter, I saw Mr. Mackenzie coming from one wing to 
another, and he told me he was satisfied with $10,090, and ar:anged on 
the amount it would be —-- 


16223. Have you this letter which you wrote to Mr. Mackenzie ?— 
I produce the letter which I wrote. (Hxhibit No. 229.) 


16224. Proceed.—Then when I arranged on the amount of the 
security, the party that was going in with me on the contract—there 
was one ortwo of us at the time—I was to give a mortgage as security. 
The party that was to value the property was appointed by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie. His solicitor and architect in Kingston was to go and value 
it, and then was to report to the lawyer, Mr. Brittain, and Mr. Brittain 
approved of the security to the contract, and I came down again and 
showed the certificte to Mr. Mackenzie, and he said it was all rightwiul 
stayed here until the contract was drawn out, and took it up to get it 
signed in Kingston. It was signed ‘by the two sureties, and the mort- 
gage was registered and sent down to Ottawa. I came down and left 
it behind me in Mr. Brittain’s hands for that purpose; so I came down 
here the next day to the Deputy Minister of Justice’s Department. 


16225, Who was that: Mr. Lash ?—No, Bernard was his name—Sir 
John’s brother-in-law. He was Deputy Minister then and he got it, 
and he said that there was a previous mortgage on it, and that had to 
be released. Well, in the certificate it also showed that it was quite 
sufficient for the security, independent of the mortgage, but to have it 


removed. ‘Then the Government did not sign the contract and I-went. 


away, and Mr. Mackenzie told me I would have time to have it removed, 
or get other security, whichever I liked. Then I went up to Toronto 
and I arranged with A. M. Smith, of Toronto, and took in his nephew 
or some relation with me, and made him pay, and he was to make the 
necessary deposit with the Government and do away with this mort- 
gage altogether, and I was to give him one-third of the contract, and 
he was to give all the security which was required, which papers I 
have got here to show. 
16226, Have you any written communication to show that you were 
awarded the contract for section 5 of this telegraph line ?—Well, now, 
If don’t think it mentions section 5, but I was looking after the latter. 
I think it mentions in the telegraph that I would see a letter, and I 
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was looking about it, but I could not find it. These papers, I think, Comt™aet No. 4s 
have been mislaid. I ought to have the letter, but the contract will 
show—it is in the Department some place—that No. 5 is mentioned in 
the contract, and it is in the Department some place, signed. 


16227. Did you get some other section awarded to you afterwards ? penned Oye 
-—Yes. There is a lotter from Mr. Fleming notifying me that I was was thelowest 
the lowest for No, 6, and that the Government was prepared to Om Cup yeuder fot secu 
with it—that I was the lowest, that I might hold myself in readiness 
to go on with it, and I will produce that directly. Here is a letter 
dated August 12th, showing section 5 (Exhibit No. 230), and here is 
the letter showing section 6. It was wrote to Dr. St. Jean by Mr. 

Hleming, and I got a copy of it from Dr. St. Jean. He was friendly to 
me at tho time, and he was acting for me in my absence. 


16228. Were you ever awarded any contract for any section of the 
telegraph line except section 5 ?—No, Sir. 

16229, That was the only section upon which you had a chance of 
fulfilling your tender ?—Yes; that is correct. 


16230. Do you know what reason was given at last for not letting Never found out 


_ you have the contract for that section ?—I never found out any reason, WbY he was not 


: awarded contract 
and they kept me here for three weeks after I came down, when Mr. forsection . 


Mackenzie spoke about not taking the mortgage as satisfactory, and 
giving me time to go and get any security I required. Here is the 
agreement I entered into in Toronto. (Exhibit No 231.) 


16231. This is an agreement between yourself and Robert D. Perry, 
is it not ?—Yes. 


16232. The Government is not a party to this agreement ?—No; but 
you see | have produced that to show you the reason how the thing 
came. 


16233. How what thing came ?—How that document came. Of 
course, [ took Perry in, you know, he gave us A. M. Smith, of Toronto, 
as security to me for $30,000 to carry out the contract, and I had half 
of it in that document, and he makes a deposit with the Government 
of $10,000, and he wants Mackenzie to transfer the contract to him— 
the son did any way. 


16234, Ido not want to investigate, at present, your arrangement Hon. A. Macken- 
with Perry: I want to know what took place between you and the Asa onan tereta 
Government ?—Perry and I both came down on the 6th or Ttb of the getting security 
month 6f December, 1874, after the date of that document, and Mr. ret een ified 
Mackenzie said, says he: “You were so long I have notified another 
party, but he is not likely to take it up; ” and, said he, “ wait, and ifhe 
does not sign the contract you can have it.” 


16235. Can you tell me whether you ever gota notice from the 
Government that your time was up, and that you no longer had any 
chance to get contract 5?—In writing or verbally I never got one. 
It was quite to the contrary. 


16236, Did you ever get any notice that unless you finished putting 
up your security by a certain time that the Government would pass 
over your tender and go to the next man ?—No; that is what I asked 
Mr. Mackenzie why he didn’t notify me when he found out I had signed 
it, and give me a chance before he gave it away; and he told mo that 
was his own business. 
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Contract No.4. 16937. In putting up your security did you not understand that it 
_ was necessary that Mrs. Sellick, or some person of that name, should 
release the claim upon the property offered as security ?—It was Mrs. 
Sellick’s property, but there was a mortgage on it, and he wanted that 
released or a cash deposit. 


Security. 16238. Then you understood that it was necessary to get that release 
before your security was perfect ?—Yes. 
16239. Did you get that release ?—No; that was not done, but this. 
other was done in lieu of it. 


16240. What other was done ?—This agreement was entered into 
between Perry and I, and I got a letter of credit for $10,000 with A. M. 
Smith, of Toronto. 


16241. Who got the letter of credit ?—Mr. Perry took it back to 
Toronto. Mr. Mackenzie had it in his hand and kept a copy of it, and 
he had nothing to do but to send it down to him when the contract was 
signed. 

16242. Who had nothing to do but to send it down ?--If the Govern- 
ment signed the contract the money would have been deposited. 


16243. You expected that the Government would have signed the 
contract before you deposited the money ?--No, I didn’t think they 
would; but they would give me some satisfaction that they would do it. 
I didn’t want them even to do it, but to say yes instead of putting off 
and putting off from day to day. 


16244. Did you not get information at that interview with Mr. 
Mackenzie that he had already awarded the contract to somebody else ?” 
—No; nor I didn’t for months afterwards, and I never knew until it 
was fetched up in Parliament that it was. When I was here and when 
it was fetched up that the contract was signed on the 9th of February— 
and he kept me here for three weeks waiting day after day to have it 
signed, and promising — — 
16245. Did Mr. Mackenzie give you any reason, at the time that you | 
showed him that letter of credit, why you could not get the contract ? 
—No. 
16246. Did he lead you to understand that you might get it?—Yes. 
Hon. A. Macken- 16247. What did he say ?—He said that those parties—Sutton— 
Sutton & Co. would not likely take it up, and I should likely get it, it would be the- 
might not take first chance; he told me so most distinctly more than once. 


the contract up, 
16248. Did he tell you they had the chance of taking it up ?—They 
came here and went away again. 


16249. Then he toid you that before that day he had given Sutton 
the chance of taking it up ?—Yes. 


Interview with 16250. Can you name the day upon which you had that interview 
A. Mackenzie on with Mr. Mackenzie ?—It was either the 6th or 7th day of December, 

December, 1874. 1874. j 

On the 20th Nov- 16251. The official documents show that on the 20th of November, 

ember, Sutton & 1874, Mr. Braun, the Secretary of the Department, had notified Sutton: 
notified that they & Thirtkell that they might have the contract: can you now understand 

could have con- why it was that in December, Mr. Mackenzie could not say positively ' 


tract. 
that you should have it ?—I don’t know, because they never let me 
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know what negotiations they were going on with. He said that they Comtract No. 4 
were not likely to take it up, and Mr. Braun also told me that it was , 

not likely they would take it up and I had better stop, and 4 remained 

until the day before Sir John’s election in Kingston—until the night of 

the 27th or 28th of December. 


16252. This proposition which you say you made about the 7th of 
December ?—Yes. 


16253. Was made only verbally to Mr. Mackenzie ?—Mr. Perry and 
I were together. / 


16254. But it was made verbally, was it?—Yes; and he produced the 
letter of credit to him. 


16255. Was that in writing ?—The letter of credit was in writing. 


16256. Was the notice to the Government in writing ?—Yes; he got 
a copy of the letter. 

16257. Who wrote the notice or the letter to the Government that Notice toGovern- 
you were ready to do the*work ?—I copied it myself—that is the letter ment thay he was 
of credit. work, 

16258. I am not asking about the letter of credit, | am asking about 
this notice to them that you were ready todo the work ?—I didn’t give 
them notice, I told them that I was ready. 1 told Mr. Braun, and he 
told me to go to Mr. Mackenzie, and [ went to Mr. Mackenzie. The 
only notice they ever got in writing was when the House sat to fetch 
it up. Kirkpatrick advised me to give them notice when I asked him 
what was best to do. I asked him to fetch it up in the House, and 
then there was notice given to them. I believe the contract was signed 
then, but it was after that they were served with the notice. 


16259. If the contract for this section had been offered as early as 
November 20th to Sutton & Thirtkell, you can understand why the 
Government could not give it to you in December ?—I could under- 
stand it, but I never did understand it, because L didn’t know it. 


16260. You can understand it now ?—Yes; but I didn’t know it 
then, because Mr. Mackenzie let it to me. The day was appointed on 
which all the contracts should be signed. 


16261. That was on the former occasion when you were to have the 
security ready in Kingston ?—No; on the Friday before the election 
in Kingston. That would be about the 25th of the month. 


16262. What month ?—No; it was after Christmas. 


16263. What month ?—December. A day or two after Christmas Dr. On the Saturday 

i : ae \ Hon. A. Macken- 

St. Jean and I went up to Mr, Mackenzie, and he told us to come On jie toid witness to 
Saturday, and, said he: “I will let yon know what day you will come on Monday 


have the contract signed.” We went up on Saturday, and, said Gening cone 

he: “As there is only balf aday the clerks will be out at one o’clock, t@¢t-. 

and come on Monday.” On Monday Dr. St. Jean and I went up again, 

and he was gone to Montreal, or some place else. Of course I was 

interested in Kingston a little and I left. I told Mr. Braun: “J would 

go to Kingston but I would be back in a few days.” I went to Kings- Witness left for 

ton and voted, of course, and when I came back I could not get the Kingston to vote. 

contract. He put me off and put me off, and told me to go to Mr. Tru- When he got back 

deau and find out all I wanted. I saw Mr. Trudeau, and he said he 10 Ottawa could 

could do nothing about it, and said I would have to see Mr. Mackenzie,” ; 
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and they kept me paddling backwards and forwards two or three weeks 
that way, and I could find out nothing about it. 


16264. Before you made this arrangement with Perry in December 
had you understood that you had failed to put up your security in 
Kingston ?—No; because [ had got time to commence in the spring. 
Mr. Mackenzie and the Minister of Justice told me I would have two 
or three months if I wanted it. 


16265. Did they tell you that in writing ?—No, in their own office ; 
and the work was not to commence until spring. 


16266. Did you know before November the 20th that you had failed 
to put up the security in Kingston which you had tried to put up? 
—No. 

16267. Did you not know that Mrs. Sellick had refused to release 
her land ?—No ; she didn’t refuse to release it. 


16268. Didn’t she telegraph to the Department that she had with- 
drawn her security ?—I did not know anything at all about it. 


16-69. Do you know now ?—I know since, by report. 


16270. Has she told you?—She never told me. She left the city 
shortly after and went away; but I did not care at the time because I 
was negotiating and had this partly done when she done that. 


16271. Do you understand now that you had failed to put up the 
Kingston security that you started to put up?—Yes; that failed, no 
doubt. 


16272. And it was after that failure that the Department awarded it 
to Sutton & Thirtkell, on November 20th, wasit not? —According to 
the accounts which I saw since fetching it up in the House, but I did 
not know it before it was forced out of them in February—the latter 
part of february, for they still held out that the contract was mine. 


16273. Were you ever informed, either in writing or by word of 
mouth by any one, that unless you put up your security within a given 
time you would not be able to get the contract ?—I neither got it 
verbally or any other way, and that is what I found fault with ; and I 
spoke to two or three Members of Parliament to see if they could not 
find out what the reason was I did not get notice. I never got it one 
way or the other, because here is telegrams to me wanting me to sell 
out the contract before I had it a week. 


16274. Telegrams from whom ?—From Glass, of London. He came 
to Kingston and offered me $10,000 for it, and he would make up all the 
necessary deposit and would go to Ottawa and have the contract. 


16275. Will you produce the telegram ?—Yes, there is the telegram 


to meet him at such a place, but there is no price in any of them, 
(Exhibit No. 232.) 
16276. Where did he see you and make this offer?—At the City 


Hotel, Kingston. He wanted me to meet him, and I told him if he 
wanted to do anything to come to Kingston. 


16277. And did you refuse to sell out your interest to him ?—I 
refused to sell out until I would see Mackenzie, and I told him there 
was more than that in it, and I did not want to let it go. 
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16278. Was that on section 5?—That was section 5, Sir. 
was made to me in the presence of witnesses. 
other gentiemen there. 


His offer 
There were a lot of 


16279. Have you seen any account of these notices in print after 
they were returned to the House ?——Which notice, Sir ? A, 


16289, Any of the notices concerning this matter; you say it was 
brought up in the House ?—Yes. 


16281. Did you ever see anything about it in print ?—I could not 
be positive about it. I got a circular from the Senate, and when I got 
that circular, as far as the print is concerned, it showed where Sutton and 
the Minister was communicating at the same time that he was corres 
ponding with me. 


16282. But the communications that were going on with you at that 


\time were not in writing were they ?—No; { was there every day— 


sometimes twice, 


16283. [t was those conversations which you have spuken of that 
you call corresponding with you ?—Yes. 


16284, And you say that at the same time that was going on the 
printed papers show that they were communicating with those people 
in Brantford ?—Yes; and I didn’t know a hap’orth about it until Senator 
Aikins sent this paper down to me. I never knew it until that came 
to me. 


ALFRED BouLTBEE, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 
16285. Where do you live ?—Toronto, 
16286. 


162 7. Have you had any interest in any of ihe transactions of the 
Canadian Puciic Railway ?—None whatever. 


Are you a Member of the House of Commons ?— Yes. 


16288. Have you taken any part in any of the transactions in which 
others weve tterested ?—I came here befvre some of the tenders—I for- 
get what they were called, sections A and B, I think, Canadian Pacific 
Railway—were awarded last year, or last spring [ think it was, before 
they were opened for tender. I came here with Mr. Shields. 


16289. In what capacity did you act with Mr. Shields ?—Well, I came 
as it were as his solicitor, though I was making no charge against him 
for doing so. I was under some obligation to him—considerable oblig- 
ations,in fact, when he asked me to come down. He said he was going 
to teuder with some others parties. 


16290. Are you a practising solicitor ?—Yes. 


16291. Were you present with him at any of his negotiations with 
other parties in connection with that section B matter ?—Yes, I was. 


16292. Who eise were present ?—Well, that I really could hardly 
well you now. If was present at a great many meetings he had with 
other parties that be was proposing to take an interest with or 
that were proposing to him to take an interest. They extended over 
some wecks. I was present at one transaction (which was referred to 
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cree a in evidence) which brought me here to-day, where I met, I think, 
a Mr. Morsé and a Mr. Nicholson and a Mr. Marpole. Well, I 
am not sure whether any others were present or not, but these four 
were. 


162935 Mr. Thompson ?—I think not; no. 


16.94. Mr. Watts?—Well, I think a man named Watts was there, 
but I would not beciear on that. I think he was an engineer. I do 
not know but that he was going to do engineering work for them. I 
am not sure as to that. 


16295. What part did you take in that interview ?—I went down 
with Mr. Shieldsto meet these gentlemen at the hotel they were at—I 
think it was the Windsor Hotel they were at-—to settle the terms of a 
memorandum of agreement that they were going to enter into if they | 
got the contract. i 


‘Thinks he wrote 16296. Was there any written agreement ?—Yes there was a written 

bene an of memorandum of agreement drawn, I am not sure, but I think Mr. 
Shields and I had it with us when we went there. Lam not perfectly 
sure whether I prepared it, or whether he had previously prepared it, 
or had it prepared. [ rather think [ wrote it. 


16297. From whom did you get the particulars from which that was 
drawn ?—From Mr. Shields, 
They allquarrel- 16298. Was that document executed at the time of this interview ?— 
and witness leit, When we went there at first we found that it did not contain what they 
thought were the terms at all. They all quarreiled and disputed and I 
left. That is all I had to do with it. 


1/299. Did you appear there on account of any interest you had 
yourself in the transaction ?--No, not the slightest. 


16.00. Was it suggested there, or at any other time, that in that 
transaction you should have some personal interest, or pecuniary inter- 
est ?— Not the slighest; there never was such a suggestion made at all. 
There was no conversation which took place, except as to the terms of 
this agreement. It grew to angry words directly. It did not last 
long; they were widely divergent and did not agree at all in fact. 
‘That was the whole of it. Mr. Shieids said they had, and they said 
they had not,; it got into that shape and I came away. 


16301. Were you present at the previous interview when the terms 4 
of this previous agreement were discussed ?--No; I did not know any- ¢ 
thing about it at all. I was told by Mr. Shields it was settled, and : 
either he gave me a memorandum or | drew it. I rather think I drew 
it. It came in the shape of a memorandum from Mr. Shields, and I 


drew it. 
Prepareda mem- 14302, Did you take part, as his attorney or otherwise, in any other 
Steines Wid negotiations about this matter with these same people, or with others ? 
tween Shielda —No; I did with others, but not the same people. Well, we may per- 
ping ice Man haps have discussed it with other people. There were twenty or thirty 


such discussions took place on parties proposing to take the contract. 
Some were willing to go in with Mr. Shields, and Mr. Shields was 
willing to go in with others, and so on. Ido not recollect anything 
definite except with Fraser, Manning & Co. I drew a memorandum be- 
tween them once that they should go in together. 
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16303. Had you at any time any pecuniary interest In this section B, 


or section A, or section C?—-None whatever, neither in those nor in 


any others. 


16304. Had you any other transaction connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—No; not in any shape connected with it, in any 


possible way, and no arrangement or agreement that I made with any- 
‘body took effect. 


In these large arrangements, as soon as they agreed, 
they broke promptly. Nothing was carried out that I had anything to 
do with. 


16505. Was it proposed at any time that you should have yourself 


an interest inany transaction connected with the Pacific Railway ?—No. 


16306. Was it proposed that any person connected with any of the 


Departments should have any interest in any of these transactions ?-— 
I never heard such a thing suggested myself. 


16307. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament being interested 
in the pecuniary results of any of these transactions ?-—-Not one. 


16308. Or obtaining any benefit for any advantage given to any 
person ?-—-No; I do not know of any advantage, either directly or indi- 
rectly, given to any Member of Parliament, or myself. 


16309. Are you aware of any benefit or advantage given to any 
person for influencing any Member of Parliament ?—-No. 


16310. Are you aware of any person in any of the Departments 


getting any advantage or interest out of any coutract ?--No; I never 


met a member or person belorging to any of the Departments; never 
saw one in connection with these transactions. 


16311. Are you aware of any proposition made to any of those 
parties in connection with those contracts by which any official of the 
Departments should get any benetit arising out of them ?—Never heard 
of it, and never knew it myself. 

16312. Are you aware of any person obtaining any advantage from 
any person in any of the Departments over the general public ?-—No. 

16313. I mean in connection with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way ?~-I never heard a suggestion of any kind thrown out, except that 
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it was suggested it was possible to obtain information of the height of be found out. 


the tenders—that it could be found out who was highest or who was 
lowest, &c. Then J heard the same men announce within a few days 
that this turned out to be impossible—that it could not be discovered. 


16314. DoI understand you to say that you heard that such inform- 


ation could be obtained from some particular person ?—I heard it talked 


of by persons desiring to get the contract. They were discussing their 
tenders—not discussing the amount, but discussing being tenderers. I 
heard it suggested there were means of finding out how the tenders 


Heard afterwards 
that this was 
impossible. 


stood. I recollect hearing that discussed. 
Told Sir Charles 


16315. Did they define the means in any way ?—No,; and I may 88Y Tupper that he 
that I told Sir Charles Tupper that I heard it, and he said he US TAFE AE Gebel heck 
they would find it a little difficult to get any information of this kind; garding position 
and I fancy they did, at least he gave me to understand it would ¢f tender could be 
be quite impossible, that it could not be reached in any way. ESS im- 

sible. 

16316. Have you any reason to believe that any advantage was 
obtained by any person over the general public ?—I don’t believe there 
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was ; I had every reason to believe the contrary. I may say that I 
was friendly to Mr. Shields and was anxious that he should get an 
interest in the contract if he could. He had been of great assistance 
to me, and I would have been glad to have been of any assistance to 
him in the matter. It became quite evident to me, being here a fort- 
night, that it was perfectly impossible for any person to get advantage. 
from the discussion that was going on by men who knew far better than 
I did—the contractors. I remember, when I mentioned to Sir Charles 
Tupper the assertion that was made when these tenders were in, that 
it could be understood how they stood, he not only negatived the matter 
but gave me to understand that it would be done in the most business- 
like manner possible, and could not be done in any other way. 


16317. Is there any other matter connected with either of these. 
sections, A or B, on which you can give us information ?—No; I know 
nothing of it since, in the slightest. 


16313. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway on which you can give us- evidence ’—No; I never had any- 
thing to do with it in any shape since. 


16319. Is there anything further you wish to say ?—No; only I saw: 
that the witness McCormick tried to put forward in a suggestive sort 
of way that the inference might be drawn I had an interest in Lbs OL. 
wish to say that I simply acted for Mr. Shields, and seeing that any’ 
arrangement he had was put in proper shape. 


16320. Is there anything further you wish to say ?—Nothing further 
I wish to say. 


Joun WADDLE’s examination continued :+ 


By the Chairman :— 


16321. Is the letter which you have produced from Mr. Fieming to. 
yourself dated August 12th, 1$74, the first communication to you that 
your offer for section 5 would be accepted ?—Yes, that is. 


16322, What did you do on receiving this letter: did you write to. 
the Government saying that you would carry out your tender or did 
you go down to Ottawa ?—I went to Ottawa, and I might correct m 
statement by saying that I went to Ottawa before receiving that letter, 
because that letter was posted, but the letter had not arrived in Kings- 
ton when I left. When I returned from Ottawa I got it. 


16323. How long did you stop in Ottawa on that occasion ?—I went 
away that same afternoon. 


16324. Did you see anybody here ?—I saw nobody but Mr. Scott and 
Mr. Trudeau and'the Secretary. 


16325. Did you get any information from them ?—Mr. Scott told me. 
the contract was mine, but he wanted $20,000, and he said: “Leave it 
there until until Mr. Mackenzie comes home,” 


16526, Then did you write your letter which you have already: 
described—I mean the one dated 24th August, offering to give $10,000: 
security ?—That was when I came back again and offered security. 
That was on the return of Mr. Mackenzie I came down here, 
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16327. Do you remember that shortly after that letter you telegraphed 
that on account of some death you would not be able to leave for 
Ottawa ?—Yes; he told me the contract was ready for me, that it was 
something new to them, this section. By the circulars that were sent 
out each man was to make a tender with a specification attached to his 
tender. JI had been so much connected with the telegraph that I 
wrote one and so I came down. I telegraphed in consequence of death 
I could not come down. 


16328. Did you not get, in answer to that telegram, a telegram from 
Mr. Braun, the Secretary, that what was wanted was Mr. Britton’s 
approval of your security ?—Yes, I got a telegram to that effect. 


16329. From that time, which was the 27th August, until the time 
that you say you came down early in December, did you ever have 
any official communication or information connected with the Govern- 
ment on this subject ?—I could not say what time [ came down with 
the contract. I left the contract drawn up and signed with the sureties 
on it with Mr. Britton. 


16330. But you understood that would not be carried out unless your 
security was accepted, your Kingston security, in which Mrs. Sellick 
had something to do?—Yes. 

16331. Your signing the contract would not be enough unless your 
security was right; you understood that?—I understood perfectly well 
that they had the amount of security in her mortgage independent of 
the mortgage that was there. 


16332. But did you not understand that it should be not only satis- 
factory to your mind, but should be also declared satisfactory to the 
mind of the person who had been appointed to decide ?—I was satisfied, 
and Mr. Britton was satisfied with it too; but he said he would report 
upon it, aad let the Government do as they liked. He gave me acerti- 
ficate, but I lost it, certifying to Mr. Mackenzie that the security was 
good; that it was over and above the amount required. 


16333. Did you not come down after you had found that the security 
was not approved of, and propose verbally that to make it good to the 
Government you would permit them to retain $10,900 out of your first 
estimates ?—There were two ways of doing it, and that was one of my 
proposals, ° 

16534. To whom did you make that proposal?—It was to Mr. 
Mackenzie. 

16335. Was that accepted ?—The anwser was, I had time enongh to 
get it arranged, either to take up the mortgage or get new security. 
In consequence of doing that I went to Toronto and arranged with Mr. 
A.M. Smith, of Toronto. Mr. A. M. Smith was going to deposit the 
money with the Government. 


16336. After that when did you next communicate with the Govern- 
ment to say you were ready to put up your security ?—I could not 
state the day of the month. The 7th of December, when I came down, 
I wrote to Mr. Mackenzie—what time I could not say, but previous to 
that—that I would be down shortly with the necessary security. 


16337. Have you got a copy of that letter ?—No. 


16338. Because no such letter appears in this report to Parliament? 
—No; I see there is no sign of the letter of credit either in that report. 
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16339. Did you hand in this letter which you have last spoken of 
notifying him that you were ready with your security, or did you send 
it by mail ?—I sent it by mail from Toronto, 

16340. But you have no copy of it?—No. I think it was written 
in Mr. Cooper’s office, and I posted it. 


16341. There is no such letter in this report to Parliament: are you 
sure you sent such a letter ?—-I am quite sure I posted it; quite sure. 


16342. About what time would that be?—It may have been two 
weeks previous to coming down with the Perry contract. 


165343. And that was about the 6th or 7th of December, was it ?— 
The time he came down was about the 6th or 7th. 


16344. So the mailing of that letter would be about two weeks before. 
—Yes, about a fortnight. 


16345. Did you get any answer to that letter which you say 
you sent about a fortnight before the 6th or 7th of December ?—I got 
no answer from the Government. I got a telegram from Dr. St. Jean, 
the Member for Ottawa. 


16346. Can you produce that ?—No, Sir. Iwas down at his house to 
see about some papers but he was not in. 


16347. How wculd he be able to get any answer from Mr. Mackenzie 
to a letter from you to Mr. Mackenzie ?—Well, I will tell you, Sir. He 
was acting for me when I was away from here. He was comwmunicat- 
ing with me; anything that happened he would let me know; and he 
called upon him, and he said that Mr. Mackenzie had got my letter, 
and when | came down no doubt I would have the contract settled. 
After that we had to go back and forward, Dr. St. Jean and myself, 
from day to day for weeks after I came here—from the 6th to the 
28th. 


16348. You. mean from the 6th to the 28th of December ?—Yes ; 
long after this letter he was still promising it would be executed, and 
all { wanted was him to say what to do and it would be done, and I 
would go up to Toronto and send the funds down. 


16349. Do you say that after the 6th of December and up to the 28th 
of December, Mr. Mackenzie, or some one in the Department, told you 
that all that was wanted was for you to get your security réady ?—He 
did not say to get the security ready for he knew it was ready. 

16350, Don’t give me the reason, but tell me what he said ?—From 
day to day he told me to wait and see whether Sutton & Thirtkell had 
executed or not, and if Sutton did not take it, it was to be handed over 
to me as it was originally. 


16351. Was any person present with you when Mr. Mackenzie or 
any one in the Departments told you that ?--The doctor was with me. 


16352. What doctor ?—Dr. St. Jean; he lives here in Ottawa. 
He went with me different times himself; he went in the office and I 
would be in the hall. 


16353. Is he here now in Ottawa?—lI presume he is in the city. I 
was at his house this morning, but he was not in. 


16354, Was he with you on more than one occasion ?—Yes, I 
suppose more than two dozen times; we would be up every other day. 
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16355. Did it never occur to you that it would be a good plan to 
have some of those communications on paper instead of talking be- 
tween you and this Member and Mr. Mackenzie ?—No, { thought 
there was some honesty about the thing. I never had official commu- 
nication with him, only I would go in the morning and send him in. 
Sometimes he would go and see Mr. Trudeau, and sometimes he would 
say he would go in the morning. , That was the answer he would give, 
just according as he was busy. 

16356. How many times do you think altogether he did see you on 
this subject ?—About a dozen or more inside of these two or three 
weeks. Dr. St. Jean and I went ona Friday. We saw him that day. We 
were to come the next day, Saturday, and he would let us know what 
day the contract would be signed, and I could go and get all the money 
and send it down to him. On Saturday we went up again, and he told 
us to let it stand until Monday. I stopped over Sunday, and Monday 
the doctor and I went up again. At 11 o’clock Mr. Mackenzie was 
gone away, we heard, to Montreal. I went in and told Mr. Braun that 
I was going up to Kingston. I said: “Iam going up to Kingston to 
vote.” He said: “ You had better stop.” 


1535%, Do you not understand you are telling me all this time that 
Mr. Mackenzie had only to tell you the time the contract would be 
signed, and at the same time you tell me he said it could not be signed 
because Sutton & Thirtkell had the offer?—IHe was keeping it back. 

16338. You are not consistent in what you say : you said there was 
nothing to be done but just name the time of signing the contract. 
Another time you say he told you to wait until Sutton & Pbirtkell were 
settled with ?—I think yon do.not understand me. He wanted me to 
wait until I would see if Thirtkell & Sutton would take it. 


16359. Then there was something besides the contract to be signed ? 
—That was the main point. I was to go there and get the information. 


16360. Now didn’t he tell you this in substance: that he could not 
deal with you until he knew whether Sutton & Thirtkell would take it; 
was not that the substance of what he told you?—He could not give 
me a decided answer. 


16261. But he could not give you a decided answer because of Sutton 
& Thirtkell ?—He would tell me to come one day after another. 


16362. Was not the substance of what he told you, that he could not 
deal with you until he ascertained whether Sutton & Thirtkell would 
take the contract ?—The answer he gave me was that if they did not 
take it that I should have it. 


16363. Didn’t he tell you that that had to be found out first: whether 
Sutton & Thirtkell would take it?—I do not know whether he said 
that, but that would be the substance of it. 


16364, Then why do you tell me that all that had to be done was to 
name the day to sign the contract ?—That is what he told me, what I 
am telling you. 


16365. Before naming the day he wanted to know whether he could 
name a day ?—I should think so, but I found out—perhaps he did not 
tell me that though—from a gentleman who was stopping at the Russell 
House, that Sutton had thrown it up, and would not have anything to 
‘do with it. 
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16367. Who ?—He has moved up from Toronto to Brantford, and he 
told me Sutton wanted him to go security and he would not. 


16368. Can you name him: was it Oliver ?—No, 
16369. Or Davidson ?—No; neither of them. 
16370. Was it Brown ?—No. Oh, I forget his name. 


16371, Thompson ?—The name is in my head. He used to keep a 
large saloon on Yonge Street, Toronto, and sold out, and was living 
private in Brantford. It was be that told me; at any rate I know 
Sutton was here, and I went to see him, and did not see him. 

Sutton in Ottawa 16372. Then you understood while you were here, and while these 


conversations were going on with Mr. Mackenzie, that Sutton was here 
trying to complete his contract, did you not ?—He was here. 


16373. Trying to get security and do something to complete his con- 
tract ?—That is what I understood—Mr. Fleming told me he was here 
himself, and I went to see him, and did not see him. He had zone 
away the night before. 


16374. Had you any other communication with other persons besides. 
those connected with the Government on the subject of this contract—. 
such persons 43 Sutton «r those who got the contract ?—Not those that 
got the contract. I had no conversation with them. Thad communi- 
cation with other men that wanted to find the money for me, and’ 
would fork up all the money that was required. I had communica- 
tion with Mr. Harper, of London. | 

16375. We do not think it proper to enquire into your private nego- 
tiations ; we do no cheose to enquire into what bargains you made 
with people about helping yon; that has nothing to do with the 
transaction as far as the public are concerned: the question is, whe- 
ther you were entitled to any more than you got from the Gevernment. 
That is what I understand your complaint to be; that you ought to 
have got something that you did not get: is that right?—That is. 
right. 

Nature of wit- 16376, The preparations you made to get your security would not. 

Te) complaint. therefovecattectithat question. Now, | understand you to say substan- 
tially this: that after you got notice that section 5 was awarded to you,. 
yeu endeavoured to put up security upon real estate in Kingston, and 
without your being informed by the Minister that any given time. 
would end your opportunity of doing this the contract was offered to. 
other persons, no notice being given to you when the time was over ?— 
That is exactly s0. 

16377. Then later than that, in December some time, you came: 
down here and offered to put up security in a different shape: you 
were informed by the Minister that it had been offered to another per- 
son, Sutton or to Sutton & Thirtkell, and if they failed you were to- 
have an opportunity of getting the contract by putting up different 
security : is that the meaning of your story ?—That is the substance. 
of it. 

16378. Is there anything else about the story that you wish to inform 
us of ?—Well, as you remark, there is no use of going into anything to 
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show that I did not know anything about it. Mr. Harper, of London, 
and I, on the strength of going to get No. 6—I was sending up No. 5 
to him—he was going to give me $6,000 in cash and put up the $10,000 
for the Governmert, and give all necessary securities, wherein 1 have 
his letters and telegrams up to February, and that shows I did not 
know it was given to any one else, 


16379. You have already sworn that you did not know it ?—In sup- 
port of that I have these papers. 


16320. Assuming that is a fact, that you did not know, is there 
anything cise you wish to inform us of ?—Nothing further. I suppose 
that is all that is necessary, when it is not necessary to go into showing 
that there were others besides the Perry contract. 


16381. We do not care to enquire into the manner in which you pre- 
pared yourself to put up the security ; the point is whether you were 
prepared finaily at the right time, and if not whether you ought to have 
had an extension of time ?—Yes; I may state, when I come to think of 
it, that amongst the rest I went to Mr. Cartwright, being a Kingston 
man, and [ felt that perhaps he would give me some information on it, 
I told him how I was used, and that Mr. Mackenzie would give me no 
satisfaction. “ Well,” says he, ‘‘ why didn’t you go to work on your being 
awarded the contract, and before you got any money the contract would 
be signed, and according to the act you had the right to go to work on 
the notification you got, but I will go and see Mr. Mackenzie and you 
ean call to-morrow.” He seen Mr. Mackenzie, and Mr. Mackenzie told 
him if these men didn’t take it [ would get the contract. 


16382. What men ?—Those Brantford men. 
16383. That was in December ?—Yes. 


16384. Were you present when Mr. Mackenzie told Sir Richard 
Cartwright that ?—No; that was Mr. Cartwright’s answer to me, and 
Mr. Cartwright was very angry with me for not going to work. 


16385. Perhaps he meant to go to work to get the security ?--No; 
I have.gone on with other contracts since then in the same way. 


16386. Did you ever get the second opportunity, which you say 
was promised you, namely, that if Sutton & Thirtkell failed to put up 
their security and take the contract, you should be permitted to do so? 
—No, Sir, | never got it direct nor indirect. 


16387. If you had got the contract, had you pecuniary assistance or 
means of your own to enable you to fulfil it?—l have any amount. 
After two or three found out what contract it was, I had any amount of 
money at my back. There were half-a-dozen, ready to go in with me 
after it was settled. I could give them one-third of contract or what- 
ever was reasonable. Mr. A. M. Smith, of Toronto, said: ‘“ After you 
have it fixed and signed I will give you $20,000, and give it up alto- 
gether; ” and it was his advice to me to go and sell No. 5 and take No. 
6, as soon as the Government was ready to go on with it. At that time 
we thought the Government were going on with it right away (No.6). I 
may also state, too, I went and purchased 200 pairs of blankets in 
Montreal and tent equipages for 200 men to go to work in the spring, 
and went to work and got the telegraph spoons to make the holes. I 
sold the blankets afterwards by auction when I did not get it. 
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16388. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 


in which you bave been interested ?—I have tendered for other con- 


tracts since then. 


16389. What sort of contracts ?—I have tendered for those tank- 
houses, but they did not decide on doing them that way, and it 
was arranged some other way. 


16390. Do you consider that your tender for any of these works has 
ever been passed over improperly ?-—Nothing more than I never ten- 
dered under the same Government since they fooled me in this. I 
never tendered with them only once in Kingston, and I[ tendered there: 
and got the job. 

16291, On the Pacific Railway ?—No, not on the Pacific Railway. 

16392. Is there any further evidence which you can give connected 
with the Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I understood that No. 4 section—that 


my tender was the lowest as well as No. 5, but I got no notice of it 
from the Government. 

16393. Which was section 4?—Section 4 would be west of Winnipeg, 
because No. 5 is this side of Fort Garry. 


16394. Where was the section you think you tendered lowest for ? 
—No. 4. 

16395. Without numbering it can you tell us what part of the world 
it was in ?—It would be going west from Winnipeg up. 

16396. Do you know where the section you are speaking of lies? 
—I cannot remember it now, but I will look it out ; it is in the specifi- 
cation—Lac La Hache is the commencement of that. 


16397. Where is that ?—In British Columbia. 
16398. Is that the one you tendered for ?—Yes. 


16399. Is that the one you are speaking of, the British Columbia. 


section ?—Yes. 

16400. As to that section the Engincer-in-Chief reported to the 
Government that your tender was the lowest after that of W. R. 
McDonald of Yale, and he reported that Mr. McDonald’s prices were too 
low to enable him to complete it with certainty. Thatis Mr. Fleming’s. 
opinion, and then as to your tender he reports that it was not advisable 
to give to one contractor two different sections, and having given you 
section 5, he advised the Government not to give you also section 4 in 

3ritish Columbia; was that the way you understood it?—N o, that 

was not the way I understood it. All I could find out was, I was the 
lowest tender for I never could find out any reason why I did not 
getit. I could ae done it for the amount I tendered for, and done 
something at it, and handed it over to another. 


16401. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
or telegraph which you wish to explain ?—Nothing that Iam aware of. 


I may state I suppose that I notified this Government, as quick as the 


Ministry was formed, that I was awarded No. 6, and was prepared at 
any time to put up the secur ity and go on with the contract. 


16402. Did they let it to you or any one else ?—No; I got a reply 
from Mr. Braun that they had received my letter. I kept that. Any 
letters that come I keep them now so that I notify them in time. 
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16403. Is there anything further you wish to say ?—No; there is no 
use in showing you those transactions in which I got the cash. 


16404. I don’t know what it is, but I can tell you we don’t care to 
know what your arrangements were for getting the security: have you 
anything further to say by way of evidence ?— Nothing further. 


GrorGE CAMPBELL, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


16405. Where do you live ?—I live at Windsor. 


16406. What is your occupation ?—Lumberman, 
business. 


and in the vessel 


16407. Have you had any active experience in the management of 
vessels or in freighting vessels ?—Yes. York 


16408. For what period ?—For 


16409. Do you know anything about the vessel business on Lake 
Superior ?—Something ; yes, Sir. I organized.a line that run there, 
commencing in 1873, | believe. 


a number of years—twenty years. 


16410. A line of freight vessels ?—Freight and passenger vessels. 
16411. Did this line transact business on Lake Superior ?—They did. 
16412. At what time ?—1873 and 1874, I think. | 

16413. Have you been up on Lake Superior yourself ?—I have. 

16414. Frequently ?—Not very frequently; I was there about two 
months ago. . 

16415. Had you any means of knowing during the year 1874 or 1875 
of the prices of freight from different points on Lake Superior ?—Yes, 
I had— 1874-75 ? 

16416. Yes ?— Yes, [ had. 

16417. What opportunity had you of knowing ?—Well, I ran a line 
there, competing for freight, and took freight, and contracted for it. 

16418. What sort of freight ?—AIl sorts of freight. 

16419. What sort of vessels were comprised in this line that you 
speak of ?—Two steamers, rated high—A 1 vessels. 

16420. About what tonnage ?—About 400 tons each. 


16421. Did you compete for the transportation of any rails over 
Lake Superior at any time ?—I did not. 


16422. Could you say what would be a fair price, if there was com- 
petition, for the transportation of rails from Fort William to Duluth in 
the fall of 1878 ?—Yes, I think I could. 


16423. What would you say would be a fair rate ?—I should think a 
fair rate would be about $1.50 a ton—a gross ton—that is an iron rail ton. 
I think I could have got them carried, or could have carried them for 
that, very easily. 
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16424. Do you say that, in the absence of any special agreement, a 
ton of rails is understood in transportation to be a ton of 2,240 lbs ? 
—lalways understood itso; that is the rule in the American Marine, 
and also in all marine service, I think. 

16425. Have the rates for the transportation of such material varied 
very much from year to year, within the last three or four years ?— 
Not since 1874. They have been uniformly very low until this year, 
they have advanced a little, but not much. 


16126. What have been the rates this year ?—I think iron could 
have been taken from the foot of the lakes, at Kingston, up to Duluth, 
tor about $2 a ton, a gross ton. I think it has been carried for that. 


6427, What would be a fair rate in this year of 1880 to carry rails 
from Fort William to Duluth ?—I should think $1.50 would ‘be an 
extra good price. It could be easily done for that. 


16428, And how would it be in 1879?—It would be a good price 
then. ; 


16429. How would it be in 1878 ?—It would be good all those years, 
because they were dull years. 

16430. How far back was it when the price would be higher between 
those two points ?—In 1871 and 1872, freights were higher then. In 
1873 there was great depression in the carrying trade. ‘lhey have all 
been cheap years, 

16431. Does your line transact its business under any corporate 
name ?—T'he Windsor and Lake Superior Line. I carried the mails 
for three or four years. I got a trip subsidy fo. carrying the mails in 
1874 and 1875 from the Department here. 

16432, Was there any dissatisfaction on the part of the Government 
with the way you fulfilled your contract ?—Not at all. T think we did 
the work to their entire satisfaction. We carried .the last mails on 
Lake Superior after the other boats had stopped running. 


16433. To what part of Lake Superior ?—All the way to Duluth 
from Sarnia. 

16434. Stopping at Fort William ?—Yes, at Fort William and all the 
places. We became amalgamated with the Beatty Line, called the 
North-West Transportation Co. ; it was the amalgamation of these two 
lines that formed the North-West Transportation Co. 


16435. When did this amalgamation take place?—I am giving you 
1874 and 1875, and I run the boats. I think it was in 1875-1876, or 
1876-1877, | think. 


16436. Is there any other line doing business over these lakes now 
besides the North-West Transportation Co.?—There is a line run- 
ning through, a regular line running through, 

16437, Over Lake Superior ?—Yes. 


16438. What line is that called ?—I think it is called the Collingwood 
and Lake Superior Line; I do not know just the name of it. It. is 
called in common terms the Collingwood Line through Lake 
Superior. | 

16439. In the fall of 1878, do you know whether there was any other 
line besides the North-West Transportation Co. which could tran- 
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} . West Transp tas 
16440. That line was in existence then ?—Yes, and has always been, to? 6% 
16441. Are you aware of any actual transactions at about the rates There could be no 
which you have mentioned—for instance, iron material—being carried fetween vor 


between Fort 
somewhere about $1.50 or $2 per ton to those two points ?—There Wiliam and 


: . Duluth. 
are no transactions that I could name but the one referring to these" 


two points ; but lam taking the distances and time of carrying, making 
my prices by them, Of course there is only the rails at Fort Wilham 
to go to Duluth, and there could be no competition there. 


16442. What would be considered a fair day’s pay for a boat of the $100a day good 
size that would carry say 400 or 500 tons ?—I should think $100 a day 23°, SORE LOR 


Oa, ‘ capable of carry~ 
would be good pay ; they are willing to work for that even this year, ing 500 tons. 


and freights have advanced. 


16443. How many days would it take to load and go from Fort Wil- From Fort 
liam to Duluth and back, supposing there was no return trip ?—Six Duluth six days 
5 ; > o load and un- 
days to load, unload and return. Toda crates ee 


16444. Then, assuming there was no return load at the rate you $600 would be 


“name, would $600 bea fair compensation ?—Oh, yes; $100 a day FriReyeriso 


400 tons at $1.50 

would be very good. would make. 
16445. And at 400 tons, that would be $1.50 a ton ?—It would make 

those very figures. 


16446. In stating this day’s compensation as a fair one, do you mean 
for a vessel which would carry 400 tons of iron ?—I am speaking of that 
kind of vessel—400 to 500 tons. 


16447. If it carried 500 tons less than $1.50 would yield a better com- 
pensation ?—No ; Ido not think it would. You would have a larger boat, 
you would have to use more fuel, and there would be a larger invest- 
ment in it, of course you would expect more a day for a larger boat. 


16448. Do you know whether there was any difficulty in that fall 
of 1878, in getting freight carried ?—I do not think it. Iam in the 
business chartering for freight, and I had no difficulty in getting 
vessels that year. i 


= 


16449. Do I understand you to say that $600 would be fair compen- 
sation ?—I should say so. 


16450. Although no return freight was given ?—If the boat was Would be willing 
loaded lighter it would go quicker. [ would be quite willing to charter £2 hates beet 
a boat with all the good prospects of next season at $100 a day, and it next season. 


would be quite good pay. 


16451. Have you any means of knowing the rates of freight inland, 
from Duluth to Red River for instance ?—I have none at all. 


16452. About what is the distance from Fort William to Duluth ?— Fort William to 
It is called 200 miles—204 laid down—about 200 miles in round num- Duara sn’ 
bers. It would run twenty hours each way, about twenty-two hours. 


16453. And how long do you say it would take to load and unload 
a vessel, and go from Fort William and back ?—I am giving six days 


as plenty of time, making allowance for something in weather and in 
delays. 
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16454. In taking a Contract’ for the transportation of a quantity, 


such as 1,500 tons, would that be a fair allowance, do you think, or ig 
it too much or too little—I méan six days for the round trip, carrying 
400 tons ?—I should think that would be good pay. 


16455. Would it be a fair allowance for time ?—I should think it 
would be about right. This very thing of time between Fort William 
and Duluth, is canvassed among sailor men and men having boats, and 
it is about that. I have had means of knowing what the time is, and 
I speak readily on that account. 


16456. What do you say the work would be worth from Kingston 
westward to Duluth ?—I should say in 1877 and 1878, and even in 
1879, it could have been carried very easily for $2 a ton. 


16457. Is there a return freight generally coming eastward ?—Yes ; 
they have timber and grain—timber on Lake Superior. 


16358. Is that the reason why you think it would be so low ?—Yes ; ; 


and because I understand it has been carried for that this year, and 
was offered for that last year, . 


16459. What kind of iron ?—Railroad iron. For instance, a vessel 


going up there for timber would carry about 500 tons—that would be- 


$1,000. I could have got twenty vessels last year to take it at that 
rate from Kingston, because they go from Kingston to Lake Superior 
light for timber at a certain time of the year—July and August— 
because it is a very desirable kind of freight. 


16460. Is it that particular time of the year when you think it would 
be as low as $2 ?—Yes ; that is the time the timber is carried. 


16461." Later on than August how would it be ?—As you know, later 
in the season all rates harden, and tend upwards, 


16462. In September, 1878, an offer was made to the Government to- 


transport 1,000 tons ofrails, more or less, from Fort William to Emerson. 
We have reason to think that the rate from Duluth to Emerson was 
about $13.50, Canadian currency : now, assuming that to be the rate 
from Duluth to Kmerson, what would you say to be a fair price to pay 
for the whole distance from Fort William to Emerson ?—Well, there 


may be something connected with the management of railway freights. 


and loss of interest in collections and something of that kind that I 
could not speak of. I can give you what the additional freight from 
Fort William to Duluth would be added to that. 


16463. The loss of interest would not be much where the Govern- 
ment was paymaster. Assuming it to be a Government contract what 


would be in September, 1878, a fair paying price from Fort William. 


to Duluth ?—I think $1.50 would be a good rate, a very good rate. 


16464. Would that include the charges for loading and unloading, 


piling, wharfage and harbour dues, storage and insurance ?—No ; Simply 
freight. 

16465. Well, add the charges for loading, unloading, piling, wharfage, 
harbour dues, storage and insurance ?—I do not know what they would 
amount to in dollars and cents, Of course, you must give me an idea 
of what they are and I will tell you then. 


16466. Have you any idea‘of the value of loading and unloading ?— 


ag -s-m 


16467. What would that be on this item of rails ?—It is supposed, 
of course, that in freighting, a boat will use her own machinery. and 
men for loading. The matter of loading does not amount to a great 
deal—probably $25 a cargo would Joad the vessel—the extra labour. 


16468. Do you mean loading and unloading ?—No; the loading 
would be about $25. 


16469, For each trip ?—Yes; and unloading yerhaps a little more, 
for they would have to pile it far back. I assume, of course, that they 
would get it within reach of the ship’s tackle, well piled and in a 
proper shape to load. 

16470, Would the unloading include piling the rails ?—No ; it would 
include piling convenient to the ship, but not to carry it back any 
great distance. If you were shipping large quantities and had to take 
a field for it where it would have to be hauled it would not. 


16471. Have you any idea of the rate of insurance for such property ? 
—Some idea. 


16472. What would the rate of insurance be for rails ?—It would be 
a nominal sum for that distance with a good vessel. 


16473. What do you call a nominal sum ?—Perhaps not an eighth of 
a cent. 


16474. Do you know what rate rails are generally valued at for pur- 
poses of insurance ?—They are valued at cost. 


16475. Do you know what that would be in September, 1878 ?— 
Steel rails ? 
16476. Yes, steel rails ?—I suppose they would cost $58 to $60. | 


16477. Do you know anything about the harbour dues at Duluth ?— 
No; there is nothing of any kind. There is nothing, I think. 


* 


16478. Would storage come in as a charge against rails ?—I do not 
think it would. I suppose they would be landed on the railroad’s pro- 
perty, unless there was some extraordinary piling or the rails lay 
very far back. Of course there would be nothing additional, because 
the boat is supposed to take them off the dock and land them on the 
dockagain. If there is anything additional to that it would be an extra 
charge on the $1.50, I should say 20 cts.a°ton. 15 or 20 cts. would 
pay the whole thing—insurance, piling and all J should say. 


16479. Have you an opportunity of judging of the rate for trans- 
portation from Montreal westward ?—Yes; all the time. 


16480. Do you know whether it is more or less expensive to transport 
rails from Montreal westward than from Lachine westward, or is there 
any difference ?—Oh, there would be no difference, I should think there 
would not be any difference of any kind—about the same. 


16481. About what difference would there be in transporting rails 
from Montreal to Duluth and from Kingston to Duluth ?—It would be 
about $1.25 more from Montreal in ordinary times, which would mean 
the transfer and handling at Kingston. 


16482. Do you know whether in September, 1878, or October, 1878, 
there was any scarcity of vessels to transport rails on Lake Superior ? 
-—I don’t think there was. I don’t think it was known the business was 


there. If it was known I dare say there would have been vessels to do 
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the work. I judge from the full being a very dull one for work in other 
places. 

16483. Do you mean that that fall it was an object to get freight: 
that vessel. owners were anxious to get freight ?—Yes; 1878 was a 
dull time for freight, and so was 1879. 


16484. Don’t you think that you are mistaken about the freight 
from Kingston westward being as low as $2?—No, I am not; nota 
bit. 

16485. What time would it take a vessel to go from Kingston to 
Daluth ?—About eighteen days. I am speaking of a sailing vessel— 
that is the average time. It is the same as going to Chicago. 
There is no difference in time. Of course, you can get freight to 
Chicago for $2 a ton. 


16486. Are you speaking of sailing vessels to Duluth ?—Yes. 


16487. How about propellors ?—I should think it might cost a little 
more. 


16488. How much more ?—Perhaps 50 cts. 


16489. How is it that it costs more to be taken by propellors ? 
—Propellors are not running on that lake for down freights; sail- 
ing vessels are. Jor that reason there is a large amount of light ton- 
nage in the shape of vessels that are not propellors. 


16490. Then it would be worth more to take it from Kingston to 
Duluth than the price you have named ?—A little more, not much. 


16491. I do not quite understand how it is that if the price from 
Fort William to Duluth would be about $1.50, that the price from 
Kingston to Duluth would be only $2, because the distance is so much 
greater ?—Well,Lam giving you avery large price from Fort William, 
because it is a distant place, and a man would have to send specially 
there for it, and could not depend upon any down freight. When I[ 
mean up from Kingston $2, [1 look for return freight, which would 
lower it considerably. 

16492, That would be equivalent to double, if you had a return load? 
—Yes. The reason I say $2.50 is because I have offered to carry iron 
for that this year. 


16493. From Kingston to Duluth ?—Yes, by steamers; and I have 
heard of offers to do it for $2 by vessels. I have not had it myself, but 
the steamer | have. 


16494. Does this Collingwood Line comprise steam vessels or schoon- 
ers, or both?—No. Steam vessels altogether. There ave no lines of 
regular traders, sailing vessels, to Lake Superior. 

16495. Would it be difficult to get sailing vessels in the fall ?—Yes, 
very hard in the fall on Lake Superior, although some do. I had 
freight to go to Fort William this fall, and I had no difficulty in get- 
ting a steamer to take it at a freight equal to about $1 a ton from De- 
troit for iron. 

16496. Freight from Detroit to what point on Lake Superior ?— 
Fort William. 


16497. At $1 a ton ?—LEqual to $1 a ton on iron. 


16498. Did that include loading and unloading ?—It was put on the 
rail of the vessel and discharged iu the same way. The vessels stowed 
+t themselves and delivered it on the dock at Fort William. They 
would have done it for the same to Duluth. I can give you the name, 
if you wish, of the boat. 

16499. You may name it ?—The steam barge “ Van Allan,” 

16500. In these prices which you have named from Kingston west- 
ward, do you include the canal tolls or should they be added ? - It is 
assumed that iron taken at Kingston has the Welland Canal tolls paid. 
Of course freighters taking iron understand that. Sometimes they 
split it though. 

16501. Then the Welland Canal tolls should be added ?—The tolls 
are all supposed to be paid through. That price 1 have nam: d would be 
supposing that they were paid, 

16502. But if they had to be paid it would be added to the price you 
have named ?—Yes; unless there was a large contract; a line could 
divide the tolls on a large contract. It is only a small item the 
Welland Canal tolls. It ought to be added to that price of $2. 

16563. I suppose the prices which you are quoting from Kingston 
are the summer prices, not the late fall prices ?—Summer prices. 

16504. As arule, how much would be added for the fall prices ?— 
That is a very hard matter to say. 

16503. It varies from year to year then?--Yes; it is not much 
navigated in the fall, Lake Superior. 

16506. Is iron a more troublesome cargo than most cargoes in rough 
weather ?—No; it is not a bad cargo at all if it is properly stowed. 

16507. And no extra price would be added on that account ?--No; 
it is a good cargo for many reasons. It is a good general cargo in case 
of accident. It is very acceptable freight on that account. T would 
rather have iron than perishable freights. It is a favourable freight on 
that account, and it is always carried cheaper on that account. It is 
not damaged by wet or anything of that kind. 

16508. Have you had any interest in any transactions on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway ?—I have not. 

16599. Are you able to give us any information apon any of them ? 
—I[ am not. 

16510. Is there anything further which you wish to say in addition 
to what you have already said upon the subject 2—Notxing. 
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Orrawa, Thursday, 25th November, 1880. 
JosepH Davipson, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 
16511. Where do you live ?—I live in Toronto. 
16512. What is your business ?—Lumber merchant. 


16513. Have you had any connection with any of the transactions on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, or with the telegraph connected with 
it ?—With the telegraph line, I have. 
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16514. What was the first transaction in which you were interested ? 
— We had a contract with the Government to build a telegraph from 
the head of Luke Superior to near Winnipeg, or about Winnipeg. 

16515. Was that the section which was known as section 5 of the 
Canadian Pacific Telegraph Line ?—I am not certain about the section, 
but we had the whole of that part of it to build—from the head of Lake 
Superior to Winnipeg. 

16516. You mean to Red River ?—To Red River, somewhere in that 
neighbourhood—about 420 miles, I think. 

16517, Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes; it was ad- 
vertised, I think, by the Government. 


16518. Do you mean advertised asking for tenders ?—I think-so., 
16519. Were you one of the parties who tendered ?—-N 0; 1 was not. 


16520. Then how did you become interested ?—I am a member, or 
used to be a member, of the firm of Oliver, Davidson & Co., and we 
bought out Sutton’s tender. 

1652!. Who, besides yourself, were the members of Oliver, Davidson 
& Co.?—Adam Oliver, of Ir gersoll; and P. J. Brown, of Ingersoll; and 
I think his partner was a silent partner in it, 

16522. Who was that ?—Mr. Wells. 

16523. What is the occupation of Mr. Wells ?—He is a barrister. 

16524. Where does he live ?—In Ingersoll. 

16525, With whom did you first have any communication on this 
subject ?—I think it was with Mr. Sutton. 


16526. Where ?—Toronto, I think, 


16527. Was it by appointmentywith him, or did he come there to find 
you ?—I think he came there to find us. 


16528. Did any person come with him ?—I think not. 


16529. Do you know about the date of that visit of his?—T could not 
tell you to give you the exact date; but he could not put up the money 
with the Government, and when his time was about out he came to us 
and sold us his interest, and we put the money up. I suppose it would 
be in 1873, or 1872, or 1874, or somewheres along there. 

16530. Do you mean that time had been given to him during which he 
could put up the deposit and that time was about expiring and he was 


not able to put it up? I think that is what he said to us, that the time _ 


was about expiring—that it hadn’t expired, but it was about to expire. 


16531. Do you know how much longer he had, after the time he 
saw you, during which he could put up the deposit and secure the 
contract ?—I vould not charge my memory as to that positively, but I 
think he said the time was nearly out. 


16532. Did he show you any paper on the subject: any letter, 
telegram, or other document ?—I think he had some papers or tele- 
grams from the Government, notifying him that it would be re-let or 
something if he did not put up the money. Ofcourse I would not be 
positive about that, it is so long ago. 


16533. Did you decide to help him—to become interested with him ? 
— We bought him out, and I think he had a quarter interest. 
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16534. You bought out three-quarters of his interest ?—Yes; we had 
the entire management of it. He had notiing to do with the manage- 
‘ment of it. 


16535. Only interested so far as the profits were concerned ?—Yes, so 
far as the profits were concerned ; I would not be positive, but I am 
-almost sure he had. 


16536. Were the terms to that effect arranged at Toronto, at the 
first meeting between you and him?—Oliver & Sutton and I were 
together the three of us, and we talked the matter over and then we 
came down to Ottawa, 


16537. Before you left Toronto, lam asking you whether you and 
Oliver and Sutton had come toany arrangement by which Sutton was to 
retain one-fourth and you were to have three-fourths of this contract ? 
—I think there was something of that kind arranged, provided we got 
the contract from the Government. 


16538. As far as your firm and Sutton was concerned, did you 
arrange the basis of this matter before you left Toronto to go to Ottawa? 
—I think, if l remember right, that Sutton had some other parties that 
were interested with him, I forget the name, and it was arranged I 
think so far, provided that the party that was interested with Mr. Sutton 
would be satisfied with the arrangement he was making with us. I 
think he had somebody to consult if I remember right. I would know 
the name if it was mentioned over to me. 


16539, Thirtkell ?—I think it was Thompson was the name, up near 
Brantford somewhere; but there was nothing reduced to writing at 
that time. 


16540. Was there any difference of opinion between you and Sutton 
at the time you met in Toronto, or were all the terms agreeable to 
you provided that certain conditions were fulfilled ?—I do not remember 
of any disagreement. I think it was all arranged verbally. I think 
so—at least the basis of it. There may have been some of the details 
afterwards arranged. 


16541. How long after that first meeting in Toronto was it that you 
came to Ottawa?--I think it was immediately almost—I think so— 
within a few days. 


16542. Where did you put up at Ottawa?—We put up—I think it 
was at the Marlborough House. I think I came down with Oliver, 
and I remember him saying that he didn’t like the Russell House, and 
he said he would go to the Marlborough House. 


16543. Do you mean the Daniel’s House: the Windsor ?—Yes, that 
is it; I think so. I am not much acquainted with the hotels here and 
I do not remember exactly the name. 


16544. Do you know what time it was you arrived in Ottawa on 
that occasion ?—No; I could not tell you. I have no date of it. 


16545. Do you know where the Windsor House is now: the same 
hotel that you stopped at ?—It was a block or two this way from the 
Russell House, and down a few blocks this way. 


16546. Do you think if you saw your name in the register you could 
tell at which hotel you stopped and what the date was ?—I think so. 
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16547. The Chairman:—Then we will give you time to go and 
examine the register and we will wait until your return. 


[Witness here left the room and on his return his examination was 
continued. ] 
By the Chairman :— 
16518. Have you been to this hotel ?—Yes. 
16549. Have you found the register ?—Yes. 


16550, Do you know now upon what day you came to Ottawa on 
that occasion ?—Yes. 


16551. What is the date ?—The 19th of December, 1874, 
16552. Who came with you on this matter ?—Mr. Oliver. 


16553. And Mr. Sutton ?—I think he did. I would not be sure; but 
the book would show I presume. I think we all came together. 


16554. Didn’t you look in the register to see ?—I did not. You 
didn’t ask me abont that. 


16555. Do you think he was with you on that occasion ?—I think he 
was. Iam almost sure he was, but I would not swear positively, 


16556. Have you any letter or any paper connected with this matter 
in your possession or control ?—No. 


16557. Did you get any paper from Sutton upon the subject 2—I 
have somewheres amongst my own papers the contract between Sutton 
and Oliver, Davidson & Co. I have that, that is all. 


16558. Did you not think it necessary to bring that with you ?— 
Well, I never thought of it; but I can tell you what is in it mostly. 


16559. Do you know the date of it?—-No, I do not; but it would be 
somewheres not far from this date I presume. 


16560. Knowing the date of your visit to Ottawa, can you tell us 
what was the date of that contract?—I should say I presume it 
would be about the same time, because I know it was closed up to: 
within a short time’of when it was talked of. 


16561. Give us your own measure of the time. I do not know what 
you mean by that expression: a short time ?—I mean from the time 
that we first broached it, it was a very short time to the time we 
closed it up with the Government. 


16562. Will you swear as to what was the date of the agreement ?— 
I will not swear positively. 


16563. As near as you can ?—Sometime within a mouth or three or 


four weeks of this date afterwards. 


16564. When you say this date, do you mean the 19th of De- 


cember?-—Yes. You know he came down with us, and when we 
arranged with the Government, I presume, naturally, our contract with 
him would follow immediately afterwards. That is all I base it on, 
but it is easy ascertaining that. Mr. Brown has a copy of it, and I 
have a copy of it among my own papers. 


16565. That does not make it so easy for us to ascertain the date, 
because they are a long way off: did you have no written agreement 
before you came to Ottawa?—No; not a thing, to my knowledge. 
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16566. Did Sutton sign any sort of paper upon the subject before 
you came down to Ottawa, as far as you know ?—Not that I am aware 
of, Mr. Oliver and he might have done some business, of course, with- 
out my knowing it. Oliver was rather the acting man of the firm. 
Of course he consulted me on everything he done in reference to it, but 
he used to*have the management. 


16567. If he consulted you did he ever tell you that he had any 
document signed by Satton before he came to Ottawa ?—No; the docu- 
ment, if | remember right, was drawn up in Brantford by a friend of 
Sutton’s—a big, fleshy fellow—I don’t just remember his name, but he 
came with Sutton. As far as I can remember, I would not swear 
positively, it was done in Toronto almost immediately after this date, 
to the best of my recollection. 


16568. I understood you to say that when you arranged in Toronto 
to come down here and get a share in this contract in which Sutton 
was interested, that he led yon to believe the time was nearly up which 
the Government had named for his depositing his security ?—That was 
what I understood from him. 


16.69. Did you go to Ottawa before that time was altogether up ?— 
I think it was that day. 


16570. Why do you think that: what do you remember upon the 
subject 2—I think we would not have come if the time was up and 
there was no prospect of getting it. 


16571. Did you see any one in the Department which had charge of 
this matter, when you came to Ottawa?—Yes. 


16572. Who did you see ?—Sandford Fleming. 

16573. Where did you see him ?—In his office. 

16574, Who were present ?—Oliver was present and myself. 
16575. Who else ?—I don’t remember any one else. 


16576. Did you discuss the matter with Mr. Fleming in the presence 
of Mr. Oliver ?—I think the matter was talked over. 


16577. What do you think was said ?—Well, I don’t know hardly 
what was said then; we just talked the matter over about the tele- 
graph line—about the price and so on. I think we told him that we 
were thinking of buying out Sutton, 


16578. Did you think that Mr. Fleming was the proper person to 
discuss that matter with : did you think that he represented the 
Government in dealing with this contract or with this tender ?—I 
didn’t give it a thought at all. 


16579. Well, did he discuss the matter as if he had that right 7—We 
talked the matter over, and [ think he said that it was a very rough 
country to build a telegraph through, and that was about all. There was 
nothing very much said one way or the other. 


16580. Were you aware, before Mr. Fleming told you, that it was a 
pretty rough country to build a telegraph in ?—-Oh, yes; quite aware. 


16581. Then did he give you any new information on the subject ? 
—Well, [had been up there myself and I know that country pretty 
well. 
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Re oe Onin” BB OD: Eid Mr, Fleming give you any new information upon the 
subject of this tender or this contract ?—No; I don’t know as he did 
particularly. I can’t remember. 

16583. Then it was not from Mr. Fleming that you obtained any — 
information ?—No; only that it was a rough country. 
@ 
Fleming told 16584, I am speaking now about the arrangement with the Govern- 
Gone eb? ment for the building of it: did you get any information from Mr. 


always fellback Fleming on that subject as to your position or Sutton’s position ?—T] 
on the lowest ten- S ‘ 


der; Sutton was think that he said, if I remember right, that the Government always 
Eres boucnt fell back on the lowest tender, or something to that effect —that Sutton’s 


him out. tender was the lowest, and we just simply bought his tender out. 


16585, Have you been in business long ?—I have been in business 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight years. 


16586. What sort of business ?—I have been in the lumber business 
for the last twenty-four or twenty-five years. 


16587. Have you been the managing man in that firm in the lumber 
business, or have you some person else who acts as manager ?—T 
have a large business of my own in Toronto. 


Manages a large FA QR ra] " pea ACA 1 j 2 
lumber business . 16488. Do you manage it yourself?—-I manage it with four men and 
himself. book-keepers. Yes, I manage it myself. 


16589. You understand the ordinary bearings of a business transac- 
tion ?—Yes. 


16590. Then please tell me what you learned from Mr. Fleming about 
the ordinary bearings of this transaction ?—I think he said there was a 
good many mires or swamps, that it would be difficult to build. 


16591. That would not give you the right to get the contract in 
preference to any other person ?—I do not think we did. 


16592. Iam speaking about that part of the matter, as to what your 
chance was for getting the contract : please relate what you understood 
about that in your interview with Mr. Fleming ?—I understood when 
we bought Sutton out that we stepped into his shoes, 


16593. Did you not go to Mr. Fleming to learn something about your 
position : that is to say what your position would be if you got Sutton’s 
rights ?—I don’t hardly understand the question, Judge. 


(Lo Shorthand Writer) :— 


16594, Repeat my question, Mr, Holland. (Question repeated.)— 
I cannot say that we did. 


16595. Please tell me what you know about that subject before you 
went to see Mr. Fleming ?—Well, T saw the advertisement; I knew 
the distance of the road we had to build, and I knew something about 
the country, having a large interest up there previous to that—having 
been up there, and taking all my own knowledge and what I had seen 
of the blank forms to be filled up for the tender I had made up my mind 
perhaps we might be safe in taking this contract, 


16696, You thought you would be safe in taking it ?—Yes. 


16597. Did you think you were safe in getting it?—We are never 
sure of a contract until we get it. 7 
sd 
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16598. Then tell me what you knew on that subject—about your 
probability of getting it before you saw Mr. Fleming ?— Why, I supposed 
that if the lowest tenderer assigned the contract to me [ would stand a 

good chance of getting it from the Government. 

16599. Then that depended upon this, as you say now, whether what 
‘you were getting from Sutton was the position of lowest tenderer at 
that time ?—That is what [ understood ; yes. 

16600. Now how did you learn that that was the lowest tender at 
that time ?—I learned that from Satton. 

16601. How did he convince you of that ?—I think, if I remember 
right—of course it is a long time ago, and I have no minutes of it—I 
am only speaking from memory, and I want to speak the truth as far 

_as I can—I think he said the tender that was the lowest had failed to 
put up the security, and hence the Government had written to him— 
the Minister had—that he was the next lowest, and asked him to put 
up the security. 

16602. Did he mention the name of the tender below his ?—I don't 
know. 


16603. Was it Waddle’s ?—I don’t remember. 


16604. Were you satisfied from what Sutton told you that his position 
was what he said it was ?—I had no reason to doubt his word. 


16605. Did you doubt it ?—I cannot say we did. 


16606. Did you pay him the money upon what he said without 
knowing ?—I didn’t pay him anything turther. 


16607. Did you enter into an agreement with him to get a three- 
-quarter’s interest, and that he was to retain one-quarter interest in the 
contract only, on the information he gave you?—That was verbally, 
-only on consideration that we got the contract from the Government. 


16608. Then what steps did you take to find out whether you were 
going to get the contract from the Government ?.—Then we came down 
here and he came with us, Lt think. 


16509, Then what happened ?—Well, then we went to Sandford 
Fleming, | think. 

16610. Then what did Sandford Fleming tell you upon this matter 
to which I have directed your attention ?—We talked the matter over, 
and then we went home, and I think Mr. Oliver had some communi- 
-eations from Mr. Fleming. Iam not sure about that though, 1 didn’t 
see them. 

16611. Do you say now that you got any information in any of those 
conversations from Mr. Fleming which Jed you to understand whether 
you were going to get the contract or not ?—I did not understand that 
the letting of the contract was in Mr. Fleming’s hands at all to give to 
us. I didn’t suppose it was. | 

16612. Whose hands did you suppose it was in ?—I supposed it was 
in the bands of the Government. 


16613. Who represented the Government ?—I suppose Mr. Macken- 
aie did, 
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16614. Did you take any steps to find out from the person who 
represented the Government, what your chances were to get the con- 
tract ?—No; I did no such thing. 


16515. You came down to Ottawa for that purpose ?—Yes. 


16616. And you saw Mr. Fleming and got no information from him ? 
—I did not say that, I said we talked the matter over. 


16617. What information did you get ?—I think he told us the char- 
acter of the country and showed us the form of the tenders. 


16618. You know that is no answer to my question ?—I am trying 
to answer it as far as | can. 


16619. Lam not asking you about the character of the country, but 
as to what information you got with the view of finding out whether 
you could get the contract whatever the character of the country might 
be. Now you say you came down to Ottawa to get information on that 
subject, you had a talk with Mr. Fleming, who, you tell us, told you 
nothing, and you say you did not see Mr. Mackenzie, or any other per- 
son representing the Government, and you went home : did you go. 
home without getting any information on that subject ?—[ think Mr. 
Oliver had an interview with Mr. Mackenzie. I may say that I feek 
pretty sure he had. 


16620. Have you any doubt of it?—That he saw Mr. Mackenzie ? 
16621, Yes ?—Very little doubt about it. | 


16622. Have you any doubt that the matter of this contract was 
talked over between him and Mr. Mackenzie ?—I cannot say what was 
talked over privately between them. 


16623. Do you mean to say that your partner never told you what 
he and Mr. Mackenzie talked over on this subject ? ~ I would not like to- 
say that. 

16624, Will you tell us what he did say to you on the subject ?— 
What Mr. Oliver told me what Mr. Mackenzie said to him? 


16625. Yes; about your business—the firm’s business in relation to: 
this contract ?--I do not think that he gave Mr. Oliver any enconrage- 
ment the first time that we came down. Mr. Oliver had to go back 
again on the same business, 


16626. How long after ?—I could not say. 

16627. Were you not watching the transaction to know whether you 
were going to have an interest in it ?—Certainly L was; I was looking 
after it. 1t would be natural to do that. 

10628. Then it being natural for you to do it, did you jook after it, 
so as to know what time be came down to get further information 2— 
I am not positively sure whether he did come down, but [ think he did. 


16629. Who else did you see besides Mr. Fleming on this subject 2— 
Not anybody. 
16630.. Did you not see Mr. Braun ?—Mr. who? 


16631 Mr, Braun, the Secretary of the Department ?—I do not know 
him at all, 


16632. Did yousee any other secretary or person in that Depart- 
ment ?—I am very little acquainted with any of the officials. : 
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16633. Being very little acquainted might not prevent your seeing 
some person and speaking to some person on the subject ?—I don’t 
remember seeing any other person but Mr. Fleming on the subject. 

16634. Did you speak to any Member of Parliament on the subject ? 
—No, not a word. 


16635. With whom did you understand it was finally arranged that 
you shoul | have the contract : was it with Mr. Fleming, or Mr. Mack- 
enzie, or Mr. Braun, or any other person, or was this arrangement made 
by yourself or by your partner ?—It was with my consent, { suppose. 
Of course I agreed to what Mr. Oliver was doing, and I presume that 
he got it from the Government on the assignment of Sutton’s contract. 


16636. With. whom did you understand it was arranged that he was 
to get the contract ?—I should presume from the Government. 


16637. Who is he: what is his name?—There is a good many 
members in the Government. 


16638. Will you tell me on your oath who it was that you under- 
stcod arranged with your firm that you should have this contract ?—I 
should suppose naturally from the consent of Mr. Mackenzie. 


16639. Why would you suppose so?—Because he was Minister of 
Public Works, was he not ? 


16640. Have you no other reason for supposing so ?—No other reason 
at all. 


16641. Did you never see any communication on the subject in wris 
ting ?—Between Mr. Mackenzie and Mr, Oliver? 


16642. Any one ?—No, not that I remember of, except there ‘might 
be letters between Sutton and us—between Oliver and Sutton. 


16643. Did you ever sce any writing which led you to understand 
with whom this arrangement was made on the part of the Government ? 
—No, never. 


16644. Then what is your understanding on.that subject : with 
whom did you say the arrangement was made, as far as you know ?— 
The contract entered into? 


16645. The arrangement made that you should have the contract’ 
—I should suppose it would be by the solicitor of the Government here. 


16645. You think he has the power to decide who is to have the 
contract 2—No, I do not think anything of the kind, but he has to draw 
up the agreement. 


16647. I am not asking you who drew up the agreement, because 
before there is an agreement made there must be an arrangement 
between at least two minds that there shall be an agreement : now 
I am asking you whose minds were those two minds which arranged 
for this agreement 1—-Mr. Oliver did that part of the business, but I am 
not sure about that. 


16648. Do you mean that at the time you came to Ottawa you left 
without being informed whether any person, on the partof the Govern- 
ment, had said anything on the subject of your getting the contract ?— 
I may say this: that when we came to the city here on the 19th of 
December, 1874, the thing was not finally arranged. We did not know 
whether we was going to get it or not. 
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came to Ottawa ?—No ; it was not arranged while we were at Ottawa.. 


16650. Do you say then that you left Ottawa without knowing 
whether any person on the part of the Government had said anything 
upon the subject as to whether you should get the contract or not?—- 
J think Mr. Oliver had a talk with Mr. Mackenzie in reference to it. 


16651. What makes you think so?—It would be very natural for 
him to do so when he came down on that subject. 


16652. Is that the only reason you had ?—I suppose he might have 
told me so. 

16653. What makes you think he told you so ?—Because it would 
be a very natural thing for him to do. 


16654. It would not be a very natural thing for him to do if he had 
not talked with Mr. Mackenzie, would it?—No; I presume he would 
tell me he had it. 


Oliversaidhehad 16655. Which way did he tell you as to his having had a talk with 
A Macketuion™ some one on the subject: did he tell you he had talked with some one, 
or that he had not talked with anyone on that subject ?—I think he 
said that he had talked with Mr. Mackenzie on it, if | remember right. 


16656, Is this the first time that you have come to this conclusion on 
the subject: that he did tell you that he had a talk with Mr. Mac- 
kenzie ?—It is natural that he should do so. 


16657. Did he tell you that he had a talk with Mr. Mackenzie ?~I 
don’t remember. It is a long time ago. 


16658. Do you remember that he did?—I cannot, it is too long ago. 


When they first 16659, Seeing that you took the trouble to go from your home to 
didnotect ine Ottawa to ascertain whether you had any chance to get this contract, 
contract. it does not seem reasonable to think that you learned nothing on the 
subject; in fact it is unreasonable to suppose that you did not hear 
something about it ?—I remember when we came the first time it was 


not finally settled—that we didn’t get the contract. 


16660. Can you tell me what negotiations took place afterwards 
which led to the settlement in the other direction that you did get it? 
— With whom ? 


16661. With any one ?—With Sutton ? 


On a second visit 16662. With any one?—I think that after a short poriod after the 
contract given to oe Bais . Shee eee = ~ eh Bis 
Oliver, Davidson 1st visit here that the thing was arranged with Sutton ver bally, and 


& Co, then I think Mr. Oliver came here to Ottawa, and [ think the contract 
was given to us the second visit. That is as near as I can remomber. 


16663. You say that during your visit you now remember that it was 
not arranged that you should get it ?—It was not finally arranged, 


16664. Was it arranged in any way that you should get it ?—I think 
the writings would show that. I think the contract that I have would 
show the time between the 19th and the time that we got it. 


16665. I am. not speaking of the writings. I am speaking of the 
arrangements in other people’s minds, because you have stated that you « 
have done business for some years and understand the ordinary bear- 
ings of a business transaction, that before there are writings there are 
minds that make the agreements first—the minds of men?—It is an. 
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ordinary thing. I don’t see how we could make an agreement without Comtract No. 4. 
that. 


16666. Now you say that when you came to Ottawa there was 
no mind on the part of the Government that had agreed that you 
should get the contract, and you went away without knowing that you 
were to get it ?— Yes. . 


16667. Will you tell me what negotiations led to some mind on the Oliver acting 
part of the Government coming to a different conclusion on that P&ttner 
matter, namely, that you should get the contract ?—As I told you 
before, Mr. Oliver was the acting partner of the concern. He spent 
‘most of his time up there giving his time exclusively to it, and I 
simply spent my money and carried on my own business in Toronto, 
and he carried on the details of this contract. 


16668, That was before the contract was signed ?—Yes. 


16669. Did you pay him asalary before this was arranged ?—Ve 
_ had a salary from the company at that time, and had previously to that. 


16670. Can you tell’me what negotiations led to the decision upon 
the part of the Government that you were to get this contract, and 
with whom these negotiations took place ?—I was not present, but I 
presume it was Mr. Fleming and the solicitor and Mr. Mackenzie. 


16671. You still speak of the solicitor : do you think he was present 
when the parties made up their minds as to what they were going to 
agree to ?—I don’t know as far as that is concerned, 


16672. Why do you mention the solicitor ?—Because I presume he 
drew up the agreement. 


16673. [am not asking you about drawing up the agreement; I have 
endeavoured to have you separate that part of the matter from the 
preliminary matters involving the agreement in people’s minds ; I have 
only asked you for the present about the agreement in people’s minds, 
and why bring up the name of the solicitor ?—I cannot say that we 
had any business at all with the solicitor in that light. 


16674. Why do you bring in Mr. Fleming’s name as the person who 
would take part in a preliminary agreement ?—I should suppose, from 
the nature of his office, that he would probably advise Mr. Mackenzie. 


-16675. Did you ever hear from any one that he had*done so on this 
occasion ?—No ; he might have done it for all I know. 


16676. Then do you mention his name because he might have done 
it for all you know: is that your only reason for mentioning his name ?— 
I should suppose Mr. Fleming was giving the Government an estimate 
of all these works before the contracts were advertised for ; 1t would 
come under the nature of his office. 


16677. Do you think that is what Iam asking you about ?—I thought 
that was what you were asking me about. 


16678, Well, [ will endeavour to make it plainer to you : you say that Witness and 
you and Mr. Oliver left the city of Ottawa without being informed as WIthOHE Watertte 
to whether you were certain to get the contract ?—Positively ; that we they were going 


NSE aiihe 3 . 6 o get contract. 
didn’t know positively that we were going to eet it at that time. 
p y Song to g 


16679. Had you any reason to think that you would be likely to get 
it ?—I thought the thing was looking that way. 
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16680. What part of it was looking that way ?—That we would 
get it. 


16681. What about it looking that way ?—Because the other man 
had no money to put up the deposit and we had the money. 


16682. You knew that before you came to Ottawa ?—Yes. 


16683. Then what did you come to Ottawa for: youknew in Toronto | 


that he had not the money ?—We knew we could not get the contract 
without the consent of the Government. 


16684. Well, knowing that, you came to Ottawa to find out whether 
you would get the contract ?—I presume it was. 


16885. Don’t you know it was ?—I would almost swear positively it 
was, 


16686. Have you any doubt that is what you came for ?—No; I have 
not, in my own mind. 


16687. Do you know whether you learned anything upon that subject 
after you left Ottawa the first time: whether you would get the con- 
tract or not ?—I think, if I recollect right, Mr. Fleming had said that 
he wished the Government could let it to some responsible parties ; 
that he didn’t want to be bothered with men who had no money, to 
give them trouble. I think there was something of that kind. 


16388. Did you hear him say that ?—Yes; I think I did. I think I 
heard him say that he would recommend that we should get it. I 
would not swear positively. 


16689. Was that at one of those interviews that you speak of ?— 
That was the first time we came down on this date, 


16690. Then you did learn on this first visit that the engineer was 
going to recommend that you should get the contract ?—1 think so; I 
would not be sure. 


16691. Did you learn anything else which made you think it probable 
that you would get the contract ?—No,; I did not. I know we didn’t 
get it at that time. 


-16692. Then did you learn something afterwards which made you 
think it more likely that you would get it, made it more sure in facet ? 
— Well, I think the next thing we knew about it we had it. 


16693. Don’t you know anything that happened between the time 
that Mr. Fleming said he would recommend it and the time you got 
it?—No; I think Mr. Oliver came himself after that and got the 
contract. . 

16694. Did you learn before Mr, Oliver came down that second time, 
that it was promised to him that he should have the contract, and that 
he came down for the purpose of closing it ?—It seems to me that he 
did have something from some of the officers telling him to come down, 
or he would not have come down I suppose. I didn’t see anything. 


16695, Was it a telegram or a letter ?—I could not tell you that. 
16696. And do you know nothing more about the manner in which it 


was arranged between you and the Government than you have already 


told us?—No; I didn’t learn the first visit, and the next time, when 
Mr. Oliver came down, I think he had the contract, then I knew all 
about it, because the contract specified it. 
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16697. Did he bring back the contract ?—I think he did, but I will 
not be sure. 


16698. Did he sign for athe well as on his own part ?—TI think he 
signed for us. He might have brought it up and I signed it above. 


16699. Did you help to put up the security before you signed the con- 
tract ?—Yes. 


16700, Where were you when you put up that security ?—In Toronto. 
16701. Then ?—I suppose we would know then. | 


16702. Was not that before he came down to get the contract ?—That 
we put up the security ? 


16703. Yes ?—I could not say, but I think it would be. 


16704. Don’t you remember, as a matter of fact, that you did put up 
the security before you got the contract ?—Certainly ; and I know how 
ave put it up. 


16705. How did you put it up ?—In Federal Bank stock, $10,000. 


16706. Was not that done before you came down the last time to get 
the contract: didn’t you take part in putting up that security ?—I put 
my $3,333.33 in it. 


16707. Did you do that before he came down a second time to get 
the contract ?—I am not sure. 


16708. At the time you did that, whatever time 1t was, were you not 
then led to believe, more strongly than upon the first visit, that you 
were going to get the contract?—I should say that the office would 
show that. You would have the date of the contract, and the date of 
the money being put up, and not ask me to swear to a thing that hap- 
pened six or seven years ago, when [| haven’t the particulars. 


16709. The office has not been able to give us those particulars, and 
Lam asking you for them ?—I could give them to you whenI go home. 
I have the particulars there, and I am trying to tell you the honest truth. 


16710. I am asking you whether, when you took part in putting up 
the security, you had a stronger reason to believe that you were going 
to get the contract than you had when you first came down with Mr. 
Oliver here ?—Most assuredly we had, because we would not have put 
the money up if we hadn't. 


16711. Now can you remember in what shape that information had 
reached you which induced you to have that stronger belief?—If I 
remember rightly, Mr. Oliver got some information from Ottawa here 
that we were to have the contract, and to put up the securities. That 
is my conviction, but, of course, I do not state it positively ; but it runs 
in my mind that way. 


16712, Can you not remember more particularly than that from 
whom that communication came ?—No, I didn’t see it. Mr. Oliver lived 
in Ingersoll, and I live in Toronto. 


16713. Have you talked this matter over lately with any person 
who was then connected with the Government ?—Lately ? 


16714, Yes ?—~Mr. Oliver has been very sick the last couple of years. 


16715. He was not connected with the Government then ?—I think 


he was in the Local House then. 
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was as well then as I am. 
Has not lately j iv 
talked over this 16717. I am asking you whether you have lately talked over this 
matter with any 5 ‘ 
one who was matter with some gentleman who was, in December, 1874, connected. 


Pe ene | with the Dominion Government ?—No. | 


BED EROS OP 1 Lay 16718. With Mr, Fleming, or Mr. Braun, or Mr. Trudeau, or any 
person ?—No ; I have not seen any of those gentlemen. The last time 
I saw Mr. Fleming he was giving his lecture before the institute some 
years ago. 


16719. Have you not endeavoured to refresh your mind by conver- 
sation with some person on the subject lately ?—No; it did not interest 
me. 


16720. After you were subpcenaed, it might interest you to tell all 
you knew about it ?—-I did not know what you wanted me for. 


16721. Do you mean that when you were subpcenaed to tell all the 
facts you knew about the Pacific Railway that you did not think that. 
this particular contract was going to be investigated ?—I supposed it 
was to be a general review of the evidence taken in 1876 or 1877 be- 
fore the Senate. 


16722. Did you not understand, before you left home, that you were 
likely to be questioned about this telegraph contract ?—I supposed I 
would, because I saw Mr. Brown’s evidence in a paper, taken in Win- 


nipeg. | 
Felt no interest 16723. Then did it not interest you when you were subpoenaed, so as. 
tad Gee Ay to prepare yourself to be able to give full information ?—No, it didn’t 
Subpoenaed. - interest me; because I had sold out my interest. 


16724. You think that a person can only be interested when he 
makes money: could not a person be interested in telling the truth ? 
—Yes; and I think I am telling the truth. I always calculate to tell 
the truth, Judge. 


16725. Were you not interested in that direction ?—Yes ; I suppose I 
would be. 


16726. Supposing you would be, I am asking you whether you had 
any conversation with anybody to refresh your memory, so as to be: 
better able to do so ?—No. 


16727. Did you look at any papers ?—Yes ; I looked at the report 
before the Senate. 


16728. Did you look at any papers or any information about the 
telegraph contract ?—I see the papers every day. 


16729. The papers that you have in your pocket ?—No; the Globe 
and Mail, and other papers. 


When subpeena- 16730. Iam speaking of other papers besides the Mail and Globe— 
ris ay aeadover papers that are written by people, papers between you and Sutton, for 
before Senate} . instance ?—No; I didn’t read them over. I read over my own evi- 


OP rah hat dence before the Senate Committee, and some of the others. 
16731. Mr. Oliver, your partner, I understand, is very ill, too ill to: 
give evidence, is he?—Oh, yes; the doctor says it is softening of the 
brain, and he has to have some person. to take care of him. 
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16732. Would he not likely be able to remember, so as to give satis- Comt™act No * 
factory evidence now ?—No; you could not do anything with him at 
all. J think the last few lines [ had from him he was going to some 
water cure, and he has to have somebody to take care of him. 


16733. Did you ever understand, at any stage of these negotiations, Knows nothing 
that the contract which was first offered to Sutton was not the same 2Pout Sutton & 
contract which you afterwards got, that the first one was a contract 
offered to Sutton & Thirtkell, and the one you got was Sutton & Thomp- 
son’s ?—The one we got was Sutton & Thompson’s. I don’t know any- 


zhing about Sutton & Thirtkell’s contract. 


16734. There never was one: Lam asking you about the offer of 
one ?—I don’t know anything about it. 


16735. Did you never hear that Sutton & Thirtkell were the parties 
when Sutton went to Toronto to offer you the contract, and Thomp- 
son was not in it ?—I don’t know. I don’t remember anything poes not re- 
about it. member. 


16736. When he came to Toronto to offer you a share in the 
matter which the Government proposed to give him, did he 
want to put up the security in the name of Sutton & Thirtkell, or 
was itin the name of Sutton & Thompson?—I always understood it 
was Sutton & Thompson. Idid not know anything about the other, It 
might have been you know, I could not say. 


16737. Did Sutton state to you when he came to Toronto the reason 
why he had failed in getting up his security ?—He said that he hadn't 
the money. 


16738. Did he say that some person else had not been able to do 
what was expected of him ?—I don’t remember. 


16739. Did he mention the name of Mr. McMahon ?—I could not say, 
he may have done so. 


16740. Was Mr. Oliver in Toronto at that time ?—Yes ; he was with 
me. ‘The first time I ever saw Sutton was that time when he came and 
wanted to sell us that contract. J never saw him before that time. 


16741. Now it happens that a firm called Sutton & Thirtkell had made 
a tender which the Government proposed to accept, but they did not put 
up the security; and it happened that a higher tender was made by a 
firm called Sutton & Thompson: I want to know if you first learned that 
there was no tender between those {wo so as to enable Sutton & Thomp- 
son to get the contract if Sutton & Thirtkell failed to put up their secu- 
rity ?—[ suppose it would be about that date. 


16742. About what date ?—The 19th of December, 1874. 


16743. How did you learn it then ?—Because that was the first time 
we learned of it, and we came almost immediately to Ottawa next day. 


16744. How did you learn that there was no intervening tender, so 
that the dropping out of the Sutton & Thirtkell tender would put Sutton 
& 'Thompson’s next in order ?—How did I learn that? 


16745. Yes ?—I haven’t said I learned it at all. I have heard lots of 
rumours, but I didn’t know anything about it; as I told you before, I 
was not the acting partner.in these affairs. 


16746. You might have learned ?—{ might, and I might forget. © Bight ioaxi Arie 
121 forget, 
“2 
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Contract No.4- 16747. I am not asking you what you have forgotten: I am asking 
you only to swear to what you know ?—I have heard rumours of one or 
two contracts,and they failed tu put up the security, and they kept going 
back on the next lowest tender. 


16748. If you bad taken the Sutton & Thirtkell contract, which was 
the only one which Sutton had any interest in when you started from 
Toronto, you would have got it nearly $30,000 less than if you had 
taken the Sutton & Thompson contract ?—I never knew what others 
was. I never heard. 


16749. I am endeavouring to ascertain from you when it was 
that you found out that by dropping the Sutton & Thirtkell tender 
you could get the Sutton & Thompson one ?—I didn’t know that the 
Sutton & Thirtkell one was in the way. I never saw Thirtkell. 


16750. You might have heard without seeing him ?—I might have 
heard rumours that there was one or two that failed to put up the secu- 
rity. That was not my business, I suppose. It was my business only 
when I bought out Sutton. 


Cannot tell how 16751. At the time that Mr. Sutton met you in Toronto and proposed 

Seton chomp: to take you in as a partner, or to sell out a share in the matter, he had 

gubstituted for no interest and no chance in getting the Sutton & Thompson contract ; 

kell’s. the position of the matter was changed before the contract was actually 
signed, and I wish to ascertain from you, as a party interested, if you 
can tell us how that matter was brought about and with whom ?—I 
cannot tell you. 


16752. Do you remember what the gross sum was that Sutton first 
offered you a share in—I mean the gross sum of the contract price ?— 
What we had for building the whole line from the Government ? 


16753. What he offered you a share in when he came and _ talked to 
you in Toronto ?—Well, there was two or three little things in con- 
nection with it: in the way of maintenance, and keeping in repairs, an@ 
so on, that | think came in afterwards. 


16754. Can you tell us the amount that he proposed you to share in 
there ?—Sutton never was a partner with us in the world. 


16755. Didn’t he get one-fourth of the profits ?—He was to get one- 
fourth of the profits, but he had no say in the matter. 


16756. Not in the management, but he had in the receipts ?—If 
there was any. Wedid not know whether there would be any; but he 
had no controlling interest, 


16757. Whatever the position was which he proposed to sell to you, 
please state what your recollection is as to the gross amount that was 
to be paid by the Government for the whole matter ?—For furnishing 
the whole line ? 


Stine q 16758. Yes?—Somewhere between $242,000 and $246,000 was the 


$246,000 the whole Whole amount that we got. 
amount got. 


16759. [am not asking you what you got afterwards, I am asking 
you what Sutton proposed to sell to you ?—It would be something less, 
because we had a lot for maintaining and repairing and other things. 


16760. Can you tell me about the gross sum which Sutton named to 
you as the contract price for the work in which he was willing to give 
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you a share ?—I cannot tell you that. It will be easy to ascertain that 
from the papers here. 

_ 16761. I want to get it from your memory. You will understand 
that those papers do not tell all that took place between you and Sutton 
in Toronto: I am asking you what took place between you and Sutton 
in Toronto ?—What was said between us and Satton? 


16762. Yes, as to the amount which the Government was going to 
pay him ?—I do not remember. 


16763. Are you aware that by the arrangement that was finally 
closed with the Government you got a higher price than the price which 
was first talked of between you and Sutton in Toronto?—-l think we 
did. 

16764, Can you say about how much ?—I cannot remember. 


16765. Is it in the neighbourhood of $30,000 ?—I could not say that. 
I do not know, because there was something to do to it afterwards, 
that is, in the way of maintaining and keeping up the poles, and offices, 
and so on—so much a mile. 


16766. Are you aware that the contract which was finally made with 
the Government was a more favourable one tothe contractors than the 
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one which Sutton first of all proposed to you to take ashare in ?--[. 


could not say. It was taking out the preliminaries, the working of 
the line, keeping up the offices, putting in operators, and so on. 


16767, Are you aware that the contract as it was first signed with 
the Government, between your firm and the Government, wus a more 
favourable one to the contractors than the one which was at first pro- 
posed to be made between the Sutton firm and the Government ?—You 
mean the Sutton firm and the Thompson firm? 


16768. Yes ?—No; Iam not aware. It might be though, 


16769. Then do you mean that you are not able to say now what the 
gross amount of the contract was which Sutton offered a share in in 
Toronto before you came down ?--Not without referring to the papers 
—the contracts—because I have not charged my mind with it at all. I 
have sold out my interest to them nearly two years ago, and I haven't 
bothered myselt with it in any shape or form. 


16770. Did Mr. Oliver ever tell you that he had any communication 
upon this subject with Mr. Mackenzie ?—I think he has told me. 


16771. Did he ever tell you that he had any communication on the 
subject with Mr. Buckingham ?—I don’t remember that he ever did. 
Mr. Brown would be more likely to have communication with Mr. 
Buckingham, because they were personal friends, I don’t think Mr. 
Buckingham and Mr. Oliver were friends at all. I don’t knew that he 
was. 


16772. Did he ever tell you that he had any personal communication 
with Mr. Trudeau ?—No. 


16773. Or Mr. Braun ?--No. 


16774. Is there any other matter connected with this telegraph con- 
tract, which I have omitted to ask you, which you can inform us upon? 
—In what light? 


16775. Any ?—I don’t know of any in particular. 
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16776. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in which you have been interested ?--Oh, yes. 


16,77. What is the next?—The terminus and right of way at Fort 
William. 


16778. Is that the matter which has been investigated by evidence 
under oath before some Parliamentary Committee ?—Yes. 


16779. Is there any besides that ?—I don’t know of any. They gota 
good part of the land fiom me for the terminus. 

16780. I do not propose to take up that subject at present, but I wish 
to know if there is any other matter which has not been investigated 
by any Parliamentary Committee, in which you have been interested ? 
—No; I think it has been pretty fully investigated—everything that I 
was connected with, 


16781. Do you say there is no other matter ?—Not that I can think 
of at the present moment. There might be. 


ALEXANDER Bowiz, sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 

16782. Where do you live? —At Ottawa. 

16783. What is your occupation?—Forwarder, and captain of a 
steamer. 

16784, Have you had any interest in any of the transactions con- 
nected with the Canadian Pacitic Railway ?—I have had some interest, 

16785. Which was the first transaction in which you have had an 
interest ?—In section A. 


16786. What interest had you in that?—I was one of the outside 
parties interested. 


16787. Interested with whom ?—With Charlebois and Shanly. 


16788. Were you one of the sureties, or did your name appear in the 
tender ?—I think my name did not appear in the tender ; I think I was 
one of the sureties. 


16789. You say section A: do you mean section A between Lake 
Superior and Red River, or in British Columbia?—In Thunder Bay 
district—118 miles, I think. 

16790. Was your tender among the lowest ?—It was the second low- 
est. 

16791. Mr. Mailett’s name appears also as one of the sureties; was 
he one of the parties interested ?—He was one of the parties. 


16792. Do you mean that he was to have a sbare in the contract? 
— Yes; he was to have a share in the contract. 


16793. Were you present when the tender was made up and the 
prices fixed ?—] was present when the tender was finally completed. 


16794. Where was that ?—In town here. 


16795. Do you remember where ?—I think it was at tne Russell 
House. 
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16796. Who else were present ?—Mr. Charlebois and myself. 


16797. Any one else?—No; it had been signed previously by Mr. 
“Mallett before we came here. 

16798. Had it been signed before that by Mr. Charlebois and Mr. 
Shanly ?--Mr. Charlebois signed for himself, he was the contractor 
“with Shanly. 

16799. Did he sign the names of both members of the firm ?—I do 
not know that he did sign Mr. Shanly’s name. I know he signed 
his own name. 

16800. Do you say that you took a part in making up the prices to 
‘be attached to this tender ?—I did not. 


16801. Who did that ?—Mr. Charlebois. 
16802. What is his business ?—A. contractor. 


16803. Of some experience ?—I presume so ; he was then completing 
a large contract on the Lachine Canal. 

16804. Is it your recollection that he alone fixed upon the prices ?— 
I am not prepared to answer that. 


16805. Then you were not present when the prices were being cal- 
culated and arrived at?—No; I was not. That was done in Montreal. 


16806. Does Mr. Charlebois live in Montreal ?—He lives in Montreal. 


16807. Was that done before you saw the tender at the time you 
speak of ?—It was. 

16808. And were you willing to abide by whatever prices on,tenders 
they arranged without your seeing them yourself?—lI was. 

16809. Did you communicate with him at all upon the subject of 
prices before he fixed them ?—No. 

16810. Did you talk with him upon the subject ?—We had numbers 
of conversations upon the subject. 

16811. Did you suggest any figures to him ?—I have forgotten if I 
did, but I think not, because the tender was made out when he came to 
Ottawa. 

16812. But before that did you not suggest figures to him ?—No. 

16813. Then do you say that you took no part in exercising your 
own judgment as to the prices to be attached to the different quan- 
tities of the work ?—I read them over before I signed the tender and 
was perfectly satisfied. 

16814. Was your part then only that of approving what other 
persons had done, and not taking any part in arriving at them origin- 
ally ?—Judging from what I said, it must have been, of course. 

16815. I wish to make it plain in the evidence beyond any doubt 
whichever way you choose to say: is that what you mean that you 
took no part in arriving at the prices ?—I took no part in arriving at 
“the prices. 

16816, Have you any reason to think that you were entitled to the 
contract on your tender ?—We were not the lowest. 


16817. Is there any reason why you think you were entitled to it ?— 
No. 
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16818. You have nothing to complain of on that ground ?—Nothing 
to complain of. 


16819. Do you know of anything connected with the successful 
tenderers offer, as to how they arrived at their prices ?—No; I do not. 


16820. Have you any interest in the matter with them ?—No; not 
at all, 


Does not Know of ono wing ae ; 5 
EMy information 16821. Do you know of their receiving any information from any 


being given by — person connected with any of the Government Departments ?—No; I 
persons connect- 
ed with the do not at all. 
Departments. a : 
4 16822. Is there any other matter connected with that contract, 


section A, which you can explain ?—Nothing. 

Contract No. 66, : , F 
” a a 7 ? > 

mMendered arith 16823. What is the next matter in which you were interested ?—I 


friends for second think I tendered with friends for the second 100 miles. 
100 miles west of 


Red River. 16824. Is that the contract known as the Bowie & NeNaughton 
. contract ?—Yes. 


16825, That is contract No. 66 for the second 100 miles west of Red: 
River ?—Yes; west of Red River. 


16826, How were you interested in that tender ?—Well, as I was in 
the other. I was an outside party. 


16827. The persons signing the tender are George Bowie and Mr. 
McNaughton: do you say that at the time of the tender being put in 
there was an understanding that you were to be interested Jointly with. 
them ?— Yes. 


16828. To what extent ?—Well, there were four of us—one-fourth. 
16829. Who was the other person ?—G. S. McTavish. 


16830. Had you had before that any experience in contracting or in 
railway works ?—Being the son of a contractor I have heard a great 
deal of discussions about railroads all my life, and was with my father 
for some years. 


16831. On railway work ?—On railway works, and also on canals, 
McTavish no ex- 


perience in rail- 16832. Mr. McTavish had no experience in that sort of work ?—No. 
way ; 

16833. Had Mr. McNaughton ?—I do not know I am sure. 
iatles Saas 16834. What is his business ?—Forwarder. 


16835. Is George Bowie your brother ?—Yes. 


George Bowie an P BT i ‘acting ?— Ps 
Rperiénoen ben: 16836. Had he any experience in contracting ?—He has been con 


tractor. tracting all his life. 
16837. Then he would have a good knowledge of such matters ?—Yes. 


16838. Would his prices be more likely to be correct than those 
the four gentlemen would name ?—I do not know that his judgment 
would be any better than mine. 


16039. I think you said that he had more experience ?—I do not 
know that his judgment would be better than mine. 
Raters And eo a OB 40. Wine was selected among you four to arrive at the prices in 
out tender. the matter ?—I think I made out the tender with Mr. McN aughton, 


16841. And where was that ?—In Ottawa. 
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16842. Where was your brother George then ?—He was in Montreal. 
He sent his form of tender filled with his figures, but we altered it to 
ours; made different changes where we thought proper. 


16843. Did you use the tender which he sent up, or did you get an 
entirely new one to fill up ?—An entirely new one. 


16844. Then, in the first place, he exercised his judgment as to 
prices ?—Yes ; in the first place. 


16845. He being in Montreal ’—Yes. 


16846. And he forwarded to you the tender, according to his judg- 
ment, to be put in on the part of the firm ?—Yes. 


16847. And when it reached you here you decided that it was too 
high, I suppose, and lowered your prices, or did you decide that it was 
too low ?—Some points too high and some points too low in our judg- 
ment. 


16848. As to the total, was the alteration made by you in Ottawa 
higher or lower than what he had offered ?—Lower. 


16849. Do you remember about how much lower?—I do not; I have 
forgotten it. 


16850. Do you remember in what particulars your judgment as to 
those figures differed from his judgment ?—I think in the grading, prin- 
cipally, and in the lumber, I think, I am not sure ; I thitik those were 
the two. 


16851. When you say the grading, you mean the excavation of 
earth work ?—Yes. 


16852. Do you remember what difference you made per yard?—l 
have really forgotten, not over a cent I think. 


16853. Do you say you do not remember the difference in the totals? 
—Ido not remember them. 


16854. Could you tell about the difference ?--No, because his was 
never added up, and I could not possibly tell the difference when I never 
added up his amounts after the extension had been made. 


16855. Do you say his was never extended ?—No it never was 
extended. 


16856. Did you not know the result of his tender in the aggregate 


before you altered yours ?—No ; it was not necessary. 
16857. It might have been necessary ?—Well, we didn’t think so. 


16858. It might have been necessary if you wanted to know how it 
bore upon the whole amount ?—Oh, no, it was not necessary, we knew 
exactly the difference ; that is, our reduced rate was so much lower than 
his it was not necessary to extend his when we were not going to ten- 
der at his prices. 

16859. Where do you say this altered tender was prepared ?—In 
Ottawa, 


16860. What part of Ottawa ?—In my house. 


16861. Do you remember who were present ?—McNaughton and 
myself. 


16862. Any one else ?—No ; I do not think it—no stranger. 


Vendering— 
Contract No. 66. 


Witness and Mc- 
Naughton 
thought the prices 
of George Bowie 
too high in some 
and too low in 
other cases. 


Does not remem- 
ber the difference 
in the totals. 
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16863. Was Mr. Chapleau there ?—No. 


Bad many gener- 16864. Had you no conversation with him upon the subject of this 
al but no special 


conversations tender before it was put in?—Oh, I have had asa public officer, not 


with Chapleau en rwise. 
the subject of otherwise 


public works. 16865, Upon this particular offer for works of Bowie & McNaughton’s 
tender ?—We have had a conversation as we have had many conversa- 
tions on all works, but never anything private or special. 


163866. Where were you when you had that conversation with him 


on the subject of this tender ?—I think I must have been in the Russell 
House. : 


16867, What was the nature of the conversation ?—Oh, general. 


16868. What was the general nature of it: please describe how you 
would converse with him about this tender you were putting in ?— 
_Well, I cannot remember what our conversation was, we were speaking 
of this contract as well as other contracts. 


16869. It was just before the putting in of this tender, was it not ?— 
Ob, no ; it must have been ten days before. 
‘Spoke withChap- 16870. What was the nature of the conversation about this tender ? 
tractaswellos, About that, among others, we were speaking about the general cha- 
‘other contracts, acter of the country. 


16871. What was his position in the Department at that time ?-~At 
that time I do not think he was in the Public Works Department. I 
think he was. I do not know I am sure, I have forgotten. 


16872. On the Sth of April, 1880 ?—I think he was in the Public 
Works Department then. 


16873, Had you a conversation with him after you received the 
tender from Montreal that your brother forwarded 7—N othing about 
the prices. 


Character of con- — 16874. Had youspoken about prices with Chapleau ?—Very possibl y — 


Phapiuen. (a Wmtrom thodact that’ lihad menhoned noe a remember—I mentioned 


that my father had built the Caughnawaga Railway at 125cts. per yard 
(72d. in those days) and that he had made a large amount of money 
out of it. I remember that perfectly well. 


16875. How did that bear upon this matter ?—I thought that the lay 
of the country was something similar, soft sandy soil—loamy. 


16576. Was this after your brother had sent up the tender ?—No, 
before. 


16877. Did you ever tell any person that you and Chaplean had 
discussed this question of prices before you had put in your tender ?—I 


May have told i do not remember. 

George McTavis , i ‘ 

lout Peand Chap- 16878, Did you ever tell George McTavish so ?—I may possibly have 
Jeau had discuss- 

ed the question done so. 


of prices, 
a 16879. Why do you think it is possible that you did so?—Because I 
just related the reason why. I must have been speaking to him about 
prices when I told him about what had been done. 


16880. Did you ever tell him that the tender which your brother 


sent was altered in the gross amount in consequence of talks, or a 
talk between you and Chapleau ?—If I did so I have forgotten. 


—— 


; 
j 
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16881. Do you say it is probable or improbable ?—It is very hard to 
say whether it is probable or improbable when I have forgotten the 
transaction. Mr. McTavish and [ had a good many discussions on it 
before the tender went in. 

16882. Before the tender went in ?—Not as to prices; we had a good 
many discussions before we formed the partnership to go into the 
-contract. | 

16883. Were these discussions with a view to getting him to go in? 
—No; it was he who proposed. 


16884. He proposed ?—Certainly. alae Tee 
> witness and his 
16865. To whom ?—To me. partners. 


16886. Where was he when he proposed that to you?—At the 
Windsor Hotei in Montreal. 


16887. Was your brother George there ?—No. 


16888, Was it proposed to go in with you alone, at that time, or 
with your brother ?—With me alone. 


16889. And was the tender to be made in his name or in yours ?— 
In neither: in the name of Bowie & McNaughton. 


16890. Then at that time it was intended that you and Mr. McTavish 
alone would be interested ?—No; we were to take them in afterwards 
if we got the contract. We were then to form a partnership of four. 

16891. At the time Mr. McTavish talked to you that was discussed ? 
—Yes, that was discussed. 


16892. Was that after the deposit had been put up?—No; pre- 
viously. 


16893. Did you mention to him any reason why you would be likely 
to be the successful tenderers ?—No; that would be impossible. Of 
-course not. 


16894. Did you mention to him the name of any person in Ottawa Does not remem- 
who would be likely to belp you in putting in the lowest tender ?—L famaorans per 
have forgotten our conversations, we bad so many. son in Ottawa 

ss likely to help him 


16895. Do you think you mentioned any person’s name on that occa- in putting i the 
-gion connected with the Department —Not that [remember of. 1 may 
have. 


16896. 1f you did mention any, can you say whose name you did 
mention ?—I could not possibly do that, because | don’t remember. 
16897. Do you remember who had the next highest tender above Nicholson & Mar- 
re ets err eee Ce ‘ x poie’s $10,000 ! 
yours ?—Nichoison & Marpole; $10,000 was, I think, between us. higher thanBowie 
& MeNaughton’s. 
16898, Was that spoken of as a Barrie firm ?—As the Barrie firm ; 
yes. 
16899. Do you know whether the alteration of the tender which 
came from your brother from Montreal would have been higher than 
this Barrie tender ?—Really I could not answer that question, not hay- 
_ing gone into the details, 
1090. The principal difference, as I understand, was one cent a 


yard in George Bowie’s offer?—I think it would. I would not be 
positive. 
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$9,000 or $10,000 
difference be- 
tween the tender 
prepared by Geo. 
Bowie and that 
subsequently put 
in. 


Effect of changes 
to make tender 
$289 lower than 
Marpole’s tender, 


No knowledge of 
amount of Mar- 
pole’s tender 
before putting in 
their own. 


Forgotten if he 
mentioned to 
George McTavish 
that. he had an 
impression how 
much George 
Bowie’s tender 
should be reduced 
in order to be 
successful. 


Witness disposed 
of his interest to 
George Bowie & 
George McTavish. 


Witness refuses 
to say how much 
he received for 
his interest. 


16901. Have you that tender which your brother George sent ?— 
No; I destroyed that long ago. It was of no further use. 


16902. Do you remember any other item in which a material change — 


was made ?—I think it wason the lumber. I have forgotten now the 
difference ; it was on the lumber. By the figures at that one cent they 
would be above the other tender. J don’t know what the other tender 
was, 

16903, I thought you were suggesting it would be above ?—I think 
it was $9,000, or $10,000 difference betwen the two. 


16904, The difference, according to Mr. Fleming’s report upon the 
subject (Exhibit 82) is $16,011?—At one cent on $1,600,009 would. 
make it $16,000. 


16905. It is 1,630,000 yards ?—That would be $16,300. 


16906. Now do you understand that the effect of this alteration of” 


yours was to put the tender of your firm just below the tender of 
Nicholson, Marpole & Co.’s ?—I do not know anything about Mar pole’s 
tender in the first place. 


16907. But do you not see that now ?—We would be about the same. 
I see it is 1,630,000 yards, that makes $16,300. 


16908. The effect of that is to make the Bowie & McNaughton ten- 
der $289 below the Marpole tender. Then there was an additional 
alteration you say in lumber ?—Yes, 


16909, At all events this change from your brother’s figures which 
you made in Ottawa here, had just the etfect of putting your tender 
below any other ?—Yes. 


16910, Otherwise it would have been higher than Marpole’s ?—Oh, 
yes, it would be by the change in the lumber. 


16911. Had you any reason to know about the amount of the Mar- 
pole tender betore you put in your own? —No. 


16912. Did no person make any suggestion to you upon this subject ? 
—No; in fact, I didn’t know them. 


16913. That would not prevent some person else from telling you 
what the amount of his tender was. Do you think that you told any 
one that you had some impression about how much George Bowie's 
tender ought to be reduced in order to make it successful ?—No. 


16914. Did you not mention something of that kind to Mr. George: 
McTavish ? —I have forgotten it if I did. 


14915. Did you afterwards dispose of your interest in this matter to- 
some one ?—1 did. 


16916. To whom ?—To Bowie and McTavish. 
16917. That is your brother George and George McTavish ?—Yes. 


16918. How much did you receive ?—I have not received anything 
yet. 


16919. How much was the note for ?—Well, that isa private matter 
between Bowie and McTavish, and myself. That has nothing to do with 
the Government. 


16920. The public may have some interest in it ?’—They have no- 
interest in my private business. 
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16921. Was any portion of the money that you received for disburse- 
ments ?—I have said I have not yet received any. 
16922. Well, when they pay you ?—They have not paid me yet. 
16923. Was it understood between you that any portion of it would 
be for disbursement ?—1 decline to answer any question relative to my 
private affairs. | 
16924. Did you not claim, in settlement with George MeTavish, that Never claimed in 


J 4 A i A making bargain 
you had disbursed sums for information which you had received ?—lor with Goorealmes 


s Be aA ae x ATUAS 9 Tavish that he 

information which I had received 7 sph aateveeaanae yer 

ayed PGs NT it sums for infor- 
16925. Yes ?—No, never. Thi l orn newt cel 


16926. Did you not lead him to understand that your tender was 
successful, because of the alteration made in it, which alteration was 
based upon information got from somebody in some of the Depart- 
ments ?—No, never. 


16927. Did you not lead him to understand that the amount for 
which he gave you the note, was partly to cover disbursements upon 
such a subject? —The subject of information ? 


16928. Yes; or assistance from some of the Departments ?—No, 
never. 

16929. The arrangement between the members of your firm are not 
of public interest, unless they involve some such subject as I have been 
speaking of, and I wish to question you again upon that matter, 
because it has been reported to us that the claim paid to you was based 
partly upon such a consideration. I wish to give you an opportunity 
to explain fully ?—There never was, that I remember of, any such con- 
versation with McTavish or Bowie with reference to having paid any 
person, or given any remuneration whatever to any officer of the Civil 
Service, for 1 never gave them a cent, and never expect to. 


16930. Do you say that you did not base your claim against George 
McTavish upon moneys paid for some assistance either from members 
of the Government or persons connected with the Department ?—I beg 
to state distinctly that no Minister of the Crown, or Member of Parlia- 
ment, or any Civil Servant, ever gave me any information, or received 
from me any remuneration for any contract which I was connected 
with on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


16931. Did you state that you had disbursed anything on such a 


subject ?—I have already stated exactly what I mean. 

16932. I am not sure whether you have stated it : I am asking to Never to his 
ascertain whether you have at any time stated to George Me'l'avish, or toany one ile ot! 
any one else, that you disbursed sums of money for such assistance or be had disbursed 
seiaestert : 9 a5 foo ae ; q money in order to 
information ?—I never said so to McTavish or any person else that I get the contract. 


know of to my knowledge. 


16933. Did you continue interested in this tender up to the time that 
the contract was signed ?— Yes. 


16934. Then your disposal of your interest to Bowie and McTavish 
was actually after the contract was executed ?—After the contract was 
executed. 


16935. Was the deposit required by Government put up by the other Deposit put up by 
members of the firm, by Bowie, Mcl'avish or McNaughton?—No; itpavien, 


was put up by Bowie and McTavish. 
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First deposit of 
$5,000 a cheque of 
George McTavish 
the rest was real 
estate in Mon-~ 
treal. 


Cheque of $17,500 
payable to wit- 
ness’s order put 
up at time of 
signing contract, 


Donald A. Smith 
gave the cheque. 


16936. You put up no part yourself?—No; I offered to put up my 
share. Have you reference to the first deposit of $5,000, because 
the first deposit was a cheque of G. S. McTavish—the first deposit of 
$5,000 ? 


16937. Not entirely : I mean all the deposit which was required 
before the contract was signed ?—The first deposit that was required, 
$5,000, was a cheque of McTavish’s. The other, you mean the part of” 
the security now held by Government, was put up by real estate in 
Montreal. 


16938, But at the time of the contract being signed do you know 
what security was put up by the contractors ?—There was a cheque of 
G. 8. McTavish and a cheque of a friend of mine payable to my order 
of $17,500, making the total amount $22,500. 


16939. Do you mean that cheque of the friend of yours was put up 
on your behalf ?—Well, I don’t know on whose behalf it was pat up. 
The cheque was payable to my order—McTavish and mine I suppose. 

16940. Do you say it was McTavish’s cheque ?—No, it was not 
his cheque ; the first was his cheque. 

16941. I mean the second one ?—No, it was not his cheque; a friend. 
of his. 

16942. Do you mean that the deposit which was put up at that time, 
was put up altogether by Bowie and McNaughton, or did you take part 
in furnishing that security ?—I stated that 1 got a cheque for $17,500 
and gave it to the Department as a security for the amount. 

16943. Do you mean that you got it on your own behalf ?—Well, it 
was payable to my order, and it was on my behalf. 

16944. Not necessarily. It might have been asa friend of McTavish’s, 
and might have been payable to your order because McTavish was. 
away ?—Well, place it to the credit of whoever you please, it was a 


cheque given by Mr. Smith; itis in the papers there. Donald A. Smith 


Witness furnish- 
ed no security. 


Signing Bond— 
Contract No. 15-6 


One of White- 
head’s sureties. 


gave the cheque. 


16945. What I am endeavouring to ascertain is whether you con- 
tinued to be interested in the contract, in this far, that you put up 
security on your own behalf, or whether you were acting as an agent 
for G. McTavish and he furnished it all ?—I don’t know whether he: 
did or not. 

16946. Did you furnish the security ?—If you put it that way, I did: 
not furnish any security. 


16947. Then whatever security you put up was irrespective of your 
estate or your funds ?7—Yes. 


16948. What was the next transaction in which you were interested 
connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Nothing further that 
I know of than that security with Whitehead, if that is what you have- 
reference to. 


16949. I had not reference to any particular thing, I wanted you to. 
state what was the next transaction in which you were interested ?— 
That is all. 

16950. Do you mean that you were one of the sureties on Whitehead’s 


tender ?—No, one of his sureties for that $70,000,or whatever the amount 
was—-the drawback. 
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16951. That was a bond in which you and Mackintosh joined, was 
it ?—Yes. 


16952. For what object ?—I have really forgotten it. If you have 
the paper there I can tell you. 


16953. Do you remember the circumstance which led to you giving 
such a bond ?—It is some time ago; I have forgotten the whole transac- 
tion ; it was amere matter of form; there was nothing very binding in 


the matter. 


. ‘ Both Whitehead 
16954. From whom did you understand it was only a matter of and Mackintosh 


form ?—Both Whitehead and Mackintosh—both of them. cpm ms be 
16955. Are they the only persons whom you saw on the subject ?— thes 

They are the only persons who ever spoke of it that I know of. 
16956. Had you any conversation in any of the Departments with 

any of the Ministers or clerks ?—No, never. 
16957. Do you happen to know whether any member of that Barrie ».naerine— 


firm of whom you spoke was in Ottawa at the time their tender was Contract No. 66.. 
put in—Marpole, Oliver & Co ?—Marpole, Nicholson were the firm. 


16958. It is the Barrie tender I speak of ?—Nicholson & Marpole. 


16959. Was either of them here in Ottawa atthe time the tender 
was put in ?—I think Nicholson was here; I have heard so; I did not 
know him. J 


16960. Do you remember from whom you heard that he was here ? 
—I think I heard at the Windsor Hotel. 


16961. That is where he was; but from whom did you hear that he Does not know 
was here ?—Oh, I do not know; I have forgotten ; there were so many Wyo gid him, 
contractors here at the time. They were speaking of one another. Ottawa. 

16962. But he being the one with whom you were actually compet- 
ing ?—I was not aware ofthat fact. I did not know I was competing 
with him any more than I knew I was competing with Charlebois & Co. 
or any other tenderer. 


16963. Afterwards you became aware of it when the tenders were 
opened; then the circumstance would become fixed in your mind that 
you knew he was in Ottawa ?—After the tenders were opened I heard 
that he was the next tenderer to me. 


16964. Did you hear that he was in Ottawa at the time the tenders 
Pay orks bec itl t Signing Bond— 
were put in ?—No; I did not. Contract No. 156, 


16965. Returning to this matter of Whitehead’s, do you say that Considered sign- 
you do not remember the reason why it was requisite to put in such a ing Whitehead’s 
bond as you signed ?—I remembered at the time, but I have really form. " 
forgotten it. I considered at the time it was a matter of form. 


did not consider it was a matter involving $70,000. 
16966. Did you getany benefit for signing that security ?— No. 
16967. No direct or indirect advantage ?—No, none. 
16968. Were you promised any ?—No. 


16959. Did you take any part in getting that money from the 
_ Government for Whitehead besides signing the bond—I mean did you 
‘ have conversation with any of the Ministers or Members on the sub- 
_ ject 2—No ; I did not. 
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No understand- 
ing that White- 
head should pay 
anything for 
having influence 
used in his behalf. 


Alleged impro- 
per inflmence. 


Not aware of any 
ground for believ- 
ing that any 
Member of Par- 
liament or Civil 
Service employé 
received any 
money, or was 
otherwise bene- 
fitted inconnec- 
tion with con- 
tracts. 


TRUDEAU. 


Transportation 
of BRails— 

Contracts NOsa 
18 and 28. 


Amount expend- 
ed on contracts 18 
and 28, American 
currency, 
$237,331.04. 


16970. Or any other person ?-—-No; J did not. 


16971. Was there any understanding between you and Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, or between you and Mr. Whitehead, that Mr. Whitehead should 
pay something for having any influence used with any member of the 
Government on the subject ?-—No ; I never had any conversation of the 
kind. 

16972. Are you aware of any instance where any Minister of the Crown 
or any Member of Parliament has been benefitted or promised any 
benefit for favouring any person in connection with these contracts or 
tenders ?—No; I have no knowledge whatever—no personal knowledge. 


16973. You say personal knowledge, do you mean you have any 
other sort of knowledge ?—Well, general newspaper rumours. There has 
been so much said of Mackintosh. 


16974. I am not alluding to any rumours or surmises, but anything 
which would amount to knowledge ?—No; notaing. 


16975. Are you not aware of any circumstances—actual circum- 
stances--—which would lead you to believe that some Member of Parlia- 
ment has been benefitted or promised some benefit in consequence of his 
favouring some of these contractors ?—Nothing further than rumours. 
Nothing but what the public press says. 


16976. [ was asking you about your knowledge of some actual 
circumstances which would lead you to believe that: are you aware 
of any actual fact ?—Not that | remember of. 


16977. Have you seen any writing which would lead you to that belief 
—any document, I mean ?—No; I have seen the newspapers. 


16978. Putting that altogether out of the question—of course I am 
not asking for that as a basis of evidence—I am asking whether you 
have seen any document, or any writing, or whether you know of any 
fact which leads you to believe that any Member of Parliament has 
been benefitted or promised any benetit for favouring any contractor or 
any tenderer ?—No; I have not. I have never seen any such paper and 
know of none. 


16979. Do you know of any fact apart from papers ?—No; I do not. 


16980. Are you aware of any member of the Civil Service being 
benefitted by any arrangement in connection with any of these contracts 
or tenders for any work on the Pacific Railway ?—No; I am not. 


16981. Are you aware of any member of the Civil Service being 
benefitted or promised any benefit on account of any transaction of the 
Pacific Railway ?—No. 


16982. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which you can explain by way of evidence ?—Not that I 
know of. 


Toussaint TRUDEAU’S examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


16983. Can you inform us now of the amount expended upon con- 
tract 18 and upon contract 28 for the transportation of rails, and per- 
centage taken off on account of the price being in American currency ? 
—Yes. In American currency the amount is $237,331.04; in Canadian 


a 
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of Rails— 
currency it is $215,679 52. I produce a statement showing the pay- Contracts Nos, 


aS di 28. 
ments in detail. (Exhibit No. 233.) ep 


Canadian curren 
16984. This statement shows the total amount paid on these two con- ae pape 
tracts to be nearly $3,000 less than the amount which Mr. Fleming gies berwmesal ti 
reports to be involved by his special report of 1880; what is the differ- above Slt naa 
ence for as far as you know ?—The difference between the two amounts in Fleming's Re- 


has not yet been paid ; it is in connection with unsettled accounts. aoa sicpiel aA 


16985. What unsettled accounts: for transportation ?—Yes. It is ah 
in reference to some slight difference in quantities I believe. 


16986. It is not for bonding charges and outside expenses then ?— 
No. 

16987. The numbers of tons mentioned in this statement, [ take it Ton: short ton. 
from your previous evidence to be the short ton, 2,000 Ibs. ?—Yes. 


16988. Do the dates in this statement which refer to the time of the 
respective payments give approximately the time of the different 
dates of the transportation itself ?—Yes, approximately. 


16989. According to this statement which you have produced, no Contract 18 for 
raore than about one-half of the first contract, No. 18, had been per- °:00? tons: 
formed during the first year, that year of 1875; I believe the first con- 
tract was for 5,000 tons or thereabouts ?— Yes. 


16990. Then the second contract, No. 28, covered the balance of 
this amount ?——Yes. 


_ 16991. And about what time was it considered advisable to incur 
the expenditure on the second year’s contract ?—In the winter of 1875. 


16992. What month ?—I find a report on the subject by Mr, Fleming, 
dated May (3th, 1876. 


16993. Does his report recommend such a contract as was entered May 13th, 1876, 
into for the transportation of 10,000 tons or more additional to the first Flemins reports 
contract, No. 18?—The report recommends that arrangements be moving a further 
entered into for removing a further quantity this year, 1876. The ™ tons ofraus. 


quantity mentioned in his report is 5,000 tons. 


16994. That is in addition, is it not, to the first 5,000 tons which 
were supposed to be covered by the previous contract, No. 18 ?—Yes. 


16995. This contract, No. 28, as 1 understand it, was arrived at upon Contract 28 not 
an offer upon the part of the contractor and not by public competition ? Ege Competi« 
—It was not by public competition tion. 

16996. Does ‘his offer cover more than 5,000 tons, and if so, how april 19th, 1876. 
much ?—In his letter, dated 19th of April, 1876, Mr. Kittson says that Kittson wrote | 
with a fair stage of water in Red River he could transport from 8,000 port from 8,000 to 


to 10,000 tons during the season, Nea ace 


16997. Have you any letter, or a copy of a letter, showing the terms 
on which his offer was accepted ?—Yes. 


16998. Does it state the quantity which the Government contracted 
to pay for being transported ?—It does not. 


16999. Have you now the contract with the Dominion Bolt Co., Boltsand yee, 
No. 51 ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 23+.) 


17000, Have you the contract with Miller Bros. & Mitchell, tosupply #ailway Plates 
700 tons of railway plates, contract No. 50?—Yes; I produce it. beac apn bath: 
(Exhibit No. 235.) 
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17001. Have you now the comparative statement of tenders for steel 
rails of June, 1579, showing whether the different prices offered for 
bolts and nuts and fish-plates alone affected the relative position of the 
whole tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 236.) 


17002. Does it affect the relative position ?—It does not. 


17013. What is the next contract that you can explain ?- Contract 
No, 58 for the manufacture of four iron turn-tables. Contract with 
W. Hazlehurst, dated 26th of February, 1880. 


17004. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes; tenders were 
received in answer to a circular sent to makers. 


17005. There was no advertisement ?—No. 


17005 Can you state to whom they were sent ?—In a report dated 
I4th of February, 1880, Mr. Fleming gives the names of the Hamilton 
Bridge Co., the Toronto Bridge Co., the Kingston Engine Works, and 
W. Hazlehurst, of St. John. 


17007. Was the contract let to the lowest tender ?—Yes. 


17008. What is the rate named in the lowest tender ?--For decked 
table, the rate named is $2,016. 


1(009. Open table ?—And for open table, the rate is $i,360. 


17010. Has the work been performed under the contract ?’—No,; the 
work has not been completed yet, because the pits are not quite com- 
pleted. 

17011. Was the work in progress during last June? We do not 
propose to enquire into the facts that have happened since that, unless 
they are connected with what took place before ?—One of the turn- 
tables was made and erected last summer, and is now finished. 
The others are prepared by the contractor and ready for delivery, and 
will be accepted by the Government as soon as the pits are completed. 

17012. Is there any dispute or difficulty about the matter which you 
think requires explanation ?—There is no difficulty. 

17013. Is there anything further about that contract which you 
consider requires explanation ?—No. 


17014. What is the next contract which we have not yet considered ? 
—Contract No. 60, with Andrew. Onderdonk, for the vonstruction of 
the line in British Columbia, extending from Kmory Bar to Boston 
Bar. The date of the contract is the 23rd of December, 1879. 


17015. Was that work let by public competition ?—Yes, 
17016. By advertisement inviting tenders ?—Yes. 


17017. Have you a copy of the advertisement ?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No. 237.) 

17018. Have you any report upon the tenders themselves ?—I pro- 
duce the schedule of tenders received. 


17019. Does that advertisement and this schedule cover the tenders 
for any of the other contracts besides No. 60?—The advertisement 
does, but not the schedule. 


17020. Have you the original tenders mentioned in the schedule ?— 
Yes. : 
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17021. Please produce them ?—I now produce them. (Hxhibit No. 
238.) 
17022. Is there any other report than this schedule on the relative 


position of the different tenders ?—Yes; I produce a report by Sand- 
ford Fleming, dated the 22nd November, 1879. (Exhibit No. 239.) 


17023. As I understand it, this report covers the tenders for three 
other sections—Bb, C and D—does it not ?—Yes. 


17024. Is there any further report relating to section A alone ?—I 
do not think of any other at this moment. 


17025. Will you please say on what day the time for receiving the 
tenders ended, und also when they were opened, and who reported on 
them ?—The time for receiving the tenders was fixed by the advertise- 
ment at noon, the 17th of November, 1879; the tenders were opened on 
the 20th of November, 1879. 


17026. In the presence of whom ? —They were opened in the presence 
of Mr. Fleming, and Mr. Braun, and myself. 


17027. At the time of opening them did you notice any circumstance 
which appeared suspicious or which called for explanation as to the 
manner in which any of the tenders were put in, or as to the amounts 
of them ?—Yes; we noticed that two of the tenders were received at 
3:30 in the afternoon of the 17th of November. 


17028. Whose tenders?-One tender was from Battle, Symmes, 
Wood & Jackson, and the other was Brown & Corbett. 


17029. Was the amount of either of them lower than the amount of 
the tender that was finally accepted ?—The tender by Battle & Co. was 
for $2,634,120: the one by Brown & Corbett was $2,598,480. They 
were both lower than the contract which was accepted. 


17030. Was either of these tenders taken into account in deciding 
who should receive the contract ?—They were considered, but rejected. 


17031. Were they allowed to compete with the other tenders or 
were they rejected entirely on account of being received too late or for 
some other reason ?--They were not allowed to compete with the 
others. 


17032. Is there any reason which would apply to either of them for 
not allowing them to compete, besides the fact that they came in the 
afternoon to the Department ?—One of the conditions on the printed 
form of tender was that each offer should be accompanied by aa 
accepted bank cheque for $5,000. Brown & Corbett had no cheque in 
their tender. 


17033. Was their tender accompanied by anything else equivalent 
to a cheque or similar security?— No. They simply stated on their 
tender that security by bonds or cash would be given if their tender 
‘was accepted. 


17034. Was there any other circumstance connected with that parti- 
cular tender which excluded it from the competition, as you under- 
stood ?—No. 


17035. Was there any circumstance connected with the other tender 
which you say arrived after time and was not considered, and which 
excluded it from competition ?—No. 
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17036. Then one of the tenders was not considered solely upon the 
ground that it reached the Department in the afternoon instead of at 
noon, or before it ?—Yes. 


17037. Where did that tender come from?—It was mailed in the 
Ottawa post-office, about five hundred yards from the Department. 


17038. Has there been any complaint, so far as you know, on the part 
of this firm—Battle & Co.—on the subject of this tender and their not 
getting the contract ?—Yes; I produce a letter from Mr. Symmes, dated. 
28th November 1879. (Exhibit No. 240.) 


17039. Is the envelope in which the tender came, now extant ?—Yes; 
it is attached to the tender produced. 


17040. Will you look at it and say if it bears any other post mark 
besides that of Ottawa? -It does not, 


17041. Then, in your opinion, did it come through the post-office at 
Ottawa ?—Yes. 


17042. Will you please hold the document itself up to the light and 
see if you notice in it that the figures have been altered, erased and 
written over again ?—Yes; the prices for earth excavation have been 
erased and altered. 


17043. Is that. noticeable upon both pages, the first page and the 
second ?—Yes. 


17044. Is it heyond adoubt then that the figures have been altered ? 
— Yes. . 


17045. Do you know whether that circumstance was considered at 
all when you decided to reject the tender, or is this the first time that 
it has been brought to your notice ?—I do not recollect. 


17046. Besides the duty of opening these tenders and recording the 
contents, which I gather from Mr. Fleming’s report was done at the 
time, had you yourself any duty to perform beyond recording the 
substance of them at the time—l mean did you take part in deciding 
who should be offered the contract ?—I had no other duty to perform 
but to open them and lay them before the Minister. : 


17047. In this report which was laid before the Minister, do I under- 
stand you that this particular tender was treated as irregular and not 
competing with the others ?—It was. 


17048. Do you know who had the custody of all these documents or 
tenders between the 17th of November, the time named for receiving 
them, and the latter date on which they were opened ?—To the best of 
my recollection when these tenders were received the Minister of Rail- 
ways was not in Ottawa, and an order was received from the acting 
Minister, the Hon. Mr. Langevin, to tie the tenders up in a sealed 
package and place them ina safe until the return of the Minister of 
Railways, and this was done. They were under my charge and kept 
in a safe in my room. 


17049, At what time were they so sealed up, as far as you know ?— 
On the 17th. 


17050. Is there an envelope attached to the successful tender ?— 
Yes; it is attached to the tender produced. 
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17051. When was it received in the Department ?—It was received pra A hele h CT 
on the 17th of November. 


- 17052. Is the hour named ?—It is not. 


17053. Is the hour named in the one which was said to have been 
received at three o’clock in the afternoon ?—Yes. 


17054. Is it usual to name the hour at which they are received, 
when they are received before the hour mentioned in the advertise- a 
is Absence of any 
ment ?—It is not. special note of 
: . -, time t Ss 
17055. Then do you mean that the absence of any special notice of idinctoa tne 
that sort indicates that they were received regularly before the time they were receiv 
abs : f ed before time 
named in the advertisement ?—Yes. named in adver- 


= é y F tisement. 
17056. Is it usnal to stamp the day on which they are received on 


the envelope ?—Yes. 


17057. Is the next highest one above the successful tender stamped 
in that way ?—Yes. 


17058. What day was it received ?—On the 17th. 


17059. Is the next highest one marked in the same way—C, Peter- 
son ?—Yes; it is stamped the 17th. | 


17060. Is there any other matter connected with the receipt of these 
tenders for section A, in British Columbia, or in the opening of them, 
which could throw any doubt upon the right of the person to get the 
contract who did get it?—No. 


17061. Has there been any complaint upon that subject by any of 
the parties excepting this firm whose tender was not allowed to com- 
pete ?~- No. 


17062. Has there been any complaint by the other firm whose No complaint 
tender was not accompanied by a security, on the subject ?—No com- (9° Bags 
plaint that I can recollect. 


17063. Do you remember whether this tender of Battle & Co.’s was 
opened, although it had been received after the hour, before it was 
decided that it should not compete; in other words, was it decided 
that it should not be allowed to compete after it was discovered to be 
a lower tender than some other one, and only then so decided ?—As 
far as I can recollect, it was the opinion of Mr. Fleming and myself 
that it should not be considered from the very first, before it was 
opened. 
17064. Then do you mean that, as far as your judgment was con- Decision adverse 
cerned, the decision did not depend upon the amount of if, but upon SE eaSpeted 


the time at which it was received ?—Yes. on the time at 
which it arrived. 


17065. Do you say that Mr. Fleming expressed a similar judgment 
upon that subject ?—1 say to the best of my recollection. 


17066. Would Mr. Braun, in pursuance of his duty, take any part Braun a record- 
in a judgment of that kind, or is his office more that of recording ?—It '"s omeer 
is more recording and witnessing the operation. 


17067. He is not one of the administrative officers of the Depart- 


ment ?—No. 
> 1 r D. McDonald & 
17068. What was the name of the firm who made the successful Co.the firm which 


‘ ar ade successful 
tender in this instance ?—-D. McDonald & Co. Fyne aes an 
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Rae > OO IOC WV as the contract executed with them ?—No; the contract 
nionih Oniee was entered into with Mr. Onderdonk under the authority of an Order- 


donk underan  in-Council dated 22nd December, 1879, which I produce. (Exhibit 
Order-in-Council. No 241.) 


17070. Do you know what led to the substitution of Mr. Onderdonk’s 
-name instead of the persons of the original tendering firm ?—The 
firm to whom the work was awarded requested the Government to 
pass the contract with Andrew Onderdonk, [ produce a copy of the 
company’s letter. (Exhibit No. 242.) 


17071. This letter speaks of awarding the contract for sections A and 
C, in British Columbia: I suppose the same firm had been awarded 
the contract for section C as well as A ?—Yes. 


17072. And the Order-in-Council relates to both sections, I see ?—Yes, 


17073. The letter is marked with your initials, as being received on 
December 20th, the Order-in-Council on the 22nd of December : do you 
know whether there was any discussion in the Department, or any 
difficulty about the transferring of this contract from the original tend- 
erers to Andrew Onderdonk ?—I do not think there was any difficulty. 
No difficulty 17074, Was there any doubt raised as to the expediency of the trans- 
Doane Fora invothen words, do you know of any negotiations or anything else 
connected with it before it took place, which I have not asked about ? 
—No. 


17075. Is there anything further about section A in British Columbia 
which you wish to explain ?—I do not think of anything else at this 


moment, 
Onderdonk re- 17076. Do you know personally anything about the standing of-the 
i one eo. different parties; for instance, whether the first firm was as able as 
larger means Onderdonk to carry on the work ?—Onderdonk has the reputation of 
than those who 


sold out tohim. being connected with men of larger means. 


17077. How long have you been connected with the Department of 
Public Works ?—Abvut twenty years, 
Better thatlarge 17078. Have you ever given your consideration to the question 
minced in tran whetheratimidecttablaantahe interests of the public, that contracts 
Be eet ce oO be given over larger distances to one individual rather than to 
feasible. several individuals over separate smaller distances, prices being in the 
aggregate, for the smaller distances, equal to the price for the larger 
distance ?—If a contractor has large means, I think it is better that 
large works should be placed in the hands of one single firm as much 
as possible, 


17079. Do you mean that the works are more likely to be con- 
structed effectively for that reason ?—Yes. 


i7080. What leads you to that conclusion ?—There would be a cer- 
tain unity of action in the preparations and in the manner of conduct- 
ing the work, in the purchase of provisions, and in the plant required. | 

17081. Would there not also be less competition for labour: that has 
been mentioned before as one of the advantages ofthe larger contract ? 
es. 

17082. It has happened that all the four sections in British Columbia 


have been finally contracted for between the Government and one indi- 
vidual ?—Yes. . 
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17083. Have you given your consideration to the question, whether 
that it is better for the interests of the public than giving it 
to separate individuals; | mean in this particular instance, not in 
the abstract, is there any reason why it should be taken out of the 
ordinary rule on which you have already passed your opinion ?-My 
impression is it was an advantage to place all these worksin the hands 
of a single firm. 

17034. Have you any reason to think that in obtaining this contract 
the successful firm had any improper advantage over any other person 
tendering, 4s to knowledge ot prices, or any other way ?—No. 


17085. Or the time of putting in their tender, or information from 
any one in the Department, or in any way, directly or indirectly ?—I 
have no such knowledge. 

17086. Did you take any -art with the Minister at the time that it 
was finally devided that this successful firm should get this contract—I 
mean McDonald & Co., for section A ?—I certainly had some conver- 
sation with the Minister on the subject, and the firm being the lowest 
there was no question ‘as toMwhat should be done. 


17087. Was there any room for discussion, or was there any discus- 
sion on the question who should get the contract by right ?—I do not 
think there was any room for discussion about it. 

17088. Did there appear to be any doubt, or any wavering upon the 
subject, as far as you know, in discussing this matter with the Minis- 
ter; for instance, whether one of these rejected tenders ought not to be 
allowed to compete, or any other matter pertaining to the subject ?— 
The rejected tenders were fully considered, but there was no doubt in 
the Ministex’s mind that they could not be received. 

17089. In speaking of the comparative advantage of letting this work 
in British Columbia under one contract, or under four separate con- 
tracts, would it not be a very material matter that all the plant and 
supplies for the whole of the work would probably have to come to the 
work from one end only ?—Yes. 


17090. And that therefore it would save trouble and dispute among 
the different contractors with the Government, by having it all in the 
hands of one contractor ?—Yes ; that is one of the advantages of giving 
the work all to the one firm. 

17091. Has it not happened in other portions of the Pacific Railway 
that although the Government has not undertaken to have particular 
portions finished by specified dates, still the contractors for adjoining 
portions complained that the piece next to them has not been finished 
in order to give ‘hem the advantage of using it for their purpose ?—Yes. 


17092. Have claims for considerable amounts been made against the 
Government on this subject—I do not mean allowed ky the Government, 
but urged on the part of the contractors as reasons why they should be 
favourably considered in some way or other ?--I do not recollect whether 
any actual claims have been presented,but complaints have been made. 


17093. Is there anything further about section A ?—No. 
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Ottawa, Friday 26th November, 1880. 
P. G. Cuosg, swoin and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
17094. Where do you live ?—In the city of Toronto. 


17095. What is your occupation ?—Well, I am not in any business at 
present, but I was in the wholesale grocery business, but I have 
retired. 

17096. Have you of late years had any other business but this ?—I 
had been operating considerably in lands. 


17097, Have you had any experience in contracts for railways or 
other large works?—No; I have never had any. 


17098. Have you been interested at any time in any of the trans- 
J \ y 


actions connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; I have 
been connected with it. 


17099. What was the earliest transaction in which you were inter- 
ested ?—Some time in January, 1879, Messr# Morse & Nicholson came 
to me to my office and asked me to be one of their securities tor put- 
ting in a tender and to take an interest with them in it, I told them 
Mr. Shields and I had been talking the matter over some time previous, 
and that I did not see my way just then to Join them, but that I wouid 
see Mr. Shields, and if he had not associated himself with anybody else 
in the meantime that perhaps we might make an arrangement. They 
asked me to see Mr. Shields, which I did, and brought about a meeting 
between Messrs. Morse, N icholson, Shields and myself, and after one or 
two meetings we arranged on a basis by which I was to become 
security for the tender going in, 

1710! That was the Morse-Nicholson tender ?—That was the Morse- 
Nicholson tender. That was the first I had to do with. The reason 
they wanted to get me associated with them was that they said it was 
merely to put in the name as security, as they were unknown to the 
Government, and that the parties that they were going to, if they got 
the tender, would put up. I said I did not feel like putting up security 
if they did get it. They said they had parties to put up the security 
but that they were unknown to the Govern ment, and they were 
afraid if their tender was as low as some others they might be over- 
looked, and they wanted some one to be associated with them who was 
known to the Government. 


17101. As I understand you that was to be on the original tender? 
—Yes. 
+7102. Not on the final security when the contract was closed ?— 


No; it was merely to use the name in putting in the tender. If they 
got the contract they had friends to put up the money. 


17103. Are we to understand you now that this was in order that 
their tender might be considered in competition with others ?—Yes. 


17104. Not excluded for want of sufficient surety in the first 
in-tance ?—No; none of them were personally known to the Govern- 
ment that were tendering, and they were afraid if others should be on 
the same basis as they were they might yet the preference, unless some 
one was associated with them that they knew -were substantial and 
could recommend them. 


| 
| 
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17105. Were you to bave a share in the profits for doing this, or was 
your compensation to be in some other shape ?—The compensation was 
to be in the shape of a commission. 


17166. A commission on what: when you say commission I sup- 
pose you mean a percentage on some amount ?—Yes. 


17107. Upon what amount ?—I think it would be on the amount of 
the tender, | am not sure. It was Mr. Shields that made the final 
arrangements with them, and the documents I never had in my posses- 
sion. Mr. Shields, I think, had the documents. 


17108. In these negotiations between Morse and Nicholson on the one 
part, and yourself on the other part, do you mean that Shields took a 
share in them ?—Mr. Shields acted for me. 

17109. Only on your behalf ?—No. 


17110. Or was he personally interested in the result ?—He was per- 
sonally interested in the result. 


17111. Then you were in partnership in the same matter ?—- Yes. 


17112. Whose name was used to represent this partnership of Shields 
and yourself ?—My name was used alone. 


17113. Where did that negotiation take place ?—In Toronto. 


17114. At what place in Toronto ?—-Well, we had several negotia- 
tions. Once or twice, perhaps more, in my office, and perhaps once or 
twice in Mr. Shields’ office. The final negotiation was in Patton & 
Macdonald’s office—their lawyers. 


17115. Were the terms arranged before they were reduced to writ- 
ing ?—Yes. . 

17116. Where did that happen, I mean the ‘final arrangements in 
your own minds about this matter ?—I cannot say ; it might be at Mr. 
Shields’ office or mine. We had a good many interviews before it came 
to that. 


17117. Respecting what work was that arrangement made in the 
first place: was it for the whole section known as C, or either of the 
separate sections known as B or A ?—I could not say positively. My 
impression is it was for the whole work, but that I am not clear on. 


17118. Was that matter reduced to writing before that tender was 
put in and signed by you ?—Yes. 


17119. Will you look at this copy of an agreement (Exhibit No. 
226) which was put in by one of the members of the firm, and say 
whether that is as far as you remember substantially a copy of the 
agreement to which you reter ?—Yes; as far as [ recollect, [ think that 
is a copy of it. 


17120. In this agreement there is a recital which is stated appar- 
ently as a reason tor the bargain, and that recital suggests that you 
were making efforts to obtain the contract on your own behalf at that 
time ?—Yes; I was going to take an interest with Mr. Shields, and he 


was going to associate himself with some contractor, and I told him. 


that when he came to me first. 


17121. Mr. Nicholson’s recollection is, that there was no such reason 
as that for the bargain, but that it was entirely for some interest you or 
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Mr. Shields were to exert on behaif of that firm of Morse, Nicholson & 
Co. ?—No; I told him distinctly that Shields and [ had been talking the 
matter over before, and in case he got the contract I was to take an 
interest with him, and suggested if he had not made arrangements 
already, if they could arrange to get him to go in I would go in with 
them ; but I would not take any part with them unless he could go in, as. 
I had committed myself to him previously. 


17122. This arrangement is dated on the 22nd of Januar 7, and the 
last day for receiving tenders was the 30th of January : had you, up 
to the time of this agreement, negotiated with any person who was 
making a tender ?—No; I had not. 


17123. Then there was no actual agreement with any other per- 
son that you should be interested with him, it was only a probability ? 
— Only a probability. Mr. Shields was making the arrangement. 

17124, Was some other person tendering ?—The understanding with 
Mr. Shields was that he should try to get an interest with some of the - 
parties, but, as far as I know, he had not made any arrangements, but 
I think he had been negotiating with some of the parties before that. 


17125, Do you know with whom ?—I do not. 


17126. Was there not some other consideration for this promise of 
Morse & Co. to give you a percentage on the amount of the whole con- 
tract, or tender, besides your withdrawing from any effort on your own 
behalf ?—Yes; we were to come down here and assist them, and if 
their tender was as low as the others, to show that they were men 
capable of carrying on the contract. They felt their weakness was 
they were not known, and not having carried on a job of that kind 
before, and they felt if their tender was as low as others they might not 
get the preference on account of that. We camedown to show if their 
tender was as low, or equal to others, that they were men capable of 
carrying Out the contract. It was known at the time that the Minis- 
ters were very anxious that the men who should get it would be able 
to carry on the contract, and they understood that unless ihey had some 
friends to speak for them they might be thrown overboard, and we 
came down here to show that they had men at their back—Gooderham 
& Worts, and the Taylors, the paper men—as their sureties, and would 
be their backers ; but as the Taylors were not supporters of the present 
Government we did not think it advisable to use their names at the first 
instance, and that was why they asked to have my name in the con- 
tract, so that they would be known to the Government. 


17127. Was your standing known to members of the Government ? 
—I was personally known to members of the Government for some 
years. 

17128. Were you at this time a person of capital and means able to 
back up any tenderer ?-~Yes. 


17129. Materially ?— Yes. 


17130. In addition to making this representation of their ability, 
and also as to this withdrawing from all efforts to obtain the contract 
for yourself, did you not undertake that you would so influence persons 
connected with the Government that Morse & Nicholson should 
obtain some advantage over rival tenderers even if their tender were 
higher than some others ?—No; certainly not. 
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17131. Had you any conversation in that direction either with 
Morse, or Nicholson, or Marpole ?—That if their tender was higher [ 
would use my influence to try and get it. ? 


17132. Yes ?—No, certainly not; but all things being equal if their 
tender was on the same basis as any other we would try and get them 
the tender in preference to the others; that as Toronto men we would 
use our influence to get the tender for them, but notif their tender was 
higher. 

17133. What do you mean by your influence as Toronto men ?—As 
Toronto men we would-be anxious to see that our section of the country 
would get a share of it, and if their tender was about the same as some 
other tender we would try and show the justice of getting it for the 
Toronto men. 


17134. In undertaking to advocate the interest of the Toronto locality, 
do you mean that was only upon an understanding that some other 
tender should be exactly in the same figures ?—Or in the neighbourhood 
of the same figures. 


17135. Well, then, you mean if there was aslight difference in favour 
of some other section, you would still use your influence in favour of 
the Toronto men ?-— Well, I would consider, in a tender of $5,000,009 or 
$6,000,000, for only a few thousand dollars [ think the Government 
would be justified in giving the contract to parties who would be likely 
to carry itout without failure. 

17136. Having that opinion, as you say you had, did you undertake 
to press that view upon the Government in favour of these men ?—I 
may have said to them if it was in that way, I would use my influence. 
I do not recollect saying so; I won’t say that I did not. 


17137. Some of the other firm have sworn that you did ; does that 
refresh your memory ?—I have no recollection of having made such a 
promise ; but I will not say thatI had not conversations to that effect. 

17138. Did you, as a matter of fact, press those views on any member 
of the Government ?—No; I did not. 


17139. Why not, if you entertain them, and were down here to help 
your friends~ why did you not press them on the Government or some 
member of it ?—Well,‘L did not come in contact with. very many mem- 
bers of the Government. Mr. Shields was looking after that depart- 
ment, and besides when the tenders ‘came out, I think theirs was the 
lowest and it was not necessary to press that view of the matter. 


17140. Had you, before it was known that they were the lowest, 
endeavoured to influence any member of the Government to favour 
their tender in case it should not be the lowest ?—No, never. 


17141, Did you attempt to influence any Member of Parliament to 
use his influence in that direction ?—No. 


17142. Are we to understand from you that one of the principal 
reasons why you did not press this view upon the Government was 
because their tender was already the lowest, and there was no occasion 
to ask for any favour ?—No; that was not it. Any conversation I have 
had in reference to the tender with any members of the Government 
was to show that if Morse & Nicholson’s tender was as low as any of 
the others the Government need not hesitate to award the contract to 
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them ; that they were men of means and capable of carrying out the 
contract. 


17143. You say that any influence you used was to that effect ?—Yes. 


17144. Did you use it to that effect ?—I may have spoken to some 
members. 


17145. To whom may you have spoken ?—I may have spoken to Sir 
Charles Tupper. 

17146. Did you ?—As a matter of fact, I don’t know whether I did 
personally, because if I went I would go with Mr. Shields and I would 
be merely there. I think Mr. Shields did most of the talking. 


17147. Did you go with Mr. Shields and did he do most of the talk- 
ing ?—Yes; I have gone. 


17148. Did you suggest the idea to Sir Charles Tupper that if these 
men were about the same as any other tenderers they should be 
favoured, because they came from the Toronto section, or for any other 
reason ?—Yes; we pressed that the Government need not hesitate 
though these men were not known as large contractors; that they 
were men of means, and that they would be capable of carrying out the 
works; but any influence I used with the Government was for the pur- 
pose of showing that the Government need not hesitate, if their tender 
was low, to give them the contract, because they had backers and were 
capable of carrying out the work. 


17149. Did you, or Mr. Shields, in your presence, or at any other 
time, press this view on the Government that although their tender 
might not be quite so low it would be proper for the Government to 
give it to them ?—No,; Mr. Shields never pressed that in my presence. 
[don’t know what he might have done at any other time. 


17150. Did you press it ?—No. 


17151. Don’t you know that you had an opportunity, if you thought 
it advisable, of pressing on the Government the view that their tender 
for the whole section C was (taking into account the magnitude of the 
transaction) only a small amount beyond the aggregate of the sepa- 
rate tenders for A and B, and that if the Government had chosen to 
favour any person they had as far as they could an opportunity of 
doing it then : were you not aware of those circumstances ?—No; I 
cannot say that [ knew exactly how that was. I went home. I was 
not here all the time. 


17152. It turns out, upon comparing the amount of the different ten- 
ders for section A and section B, and the distances covered by these 
two, which is known as section C, that the tenders for the whole dis- 
tance was between $100,000 and $200,000 more than the aggregate of 
the separate tenders for A and B, and that if the Govenmegt had 
chosen to favour the combined tender, they had an opportunity to do it: 
did you not hear that discussed between your tirm, or between Shields, 
Morse Nicholson and Marpole?—I have no recollection of it. 


17153. Were you not aware that Morse, Nicholson and Marpole were 
very anxious to get the whole section ?—Yes; [ was aware of it. 


17154. That their main efforts were directed to that object ?—Yes; 
they would have preferred the whole, I believe. 
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17155. Did you never hear any discussion on that subject of any 
attempt tu influence the Government to take up the whole distance 
in one contract rather than two separate distances in two contracts ?— 
No; I have no recollection of it. [ don’t think I was in Ottawa at the 
time that discussion was going on. 


17156. Are you aware that any such discussion took place ?—No, 
Iam not, as a matter of fact. , 


17157. Were you here at the time of the awarding of the contracts ? 
—I was here at the time the tenders were opened. 


17158. That was about the 30th of January, but they were not 
actualiy awarded, as we learned from the report on the subject, until 
about the 20th of February ?—I don’t think I was here then; [am sure 
I was not. 


17159. Did Mr. Shields remain at Ottawa after you went to Toronto? 
—Ohb, yes ; for weeks. 


17160. And was he representing the interests of your firm—I mean 
Mr. Shields and yourself ?— Yes. 


(7161. Do you know whether after the contract was awarded to 
Morse, Nicholson & Co., about the 20th of February, for section B, 
that they, or any one on their behalf, or on behalf of your firm, notified 
the Government that they would not take section B alone, but if they 
were to be separated they would prefer section A?—No. I[ was not 
here. I do not know what happened then. 


17162. Were you here when Andrew McCormick was here?—I was 
here when he was here the first time. I think he was here before me 
and after me. 


17163. Then you were not here all the time that he was here ?—Oh, 
no. 


17164. He says that he took some message of that kind and delivered 
it verbally to one of the Ministers, but he is not able to fix the date: 
do you know whether such a thing happened while you were here ?— 
No; if it is in February [ was not here, because 1 was at home. 


17165. He does not say it was in February : his recollection is that 
it was in January ?—I have no recollection of it. 


17166. He is corrected in that matter apparently by Mr. Marpole, 
who thinks it was later; now, considering these statements by Mar- 
pole and McCormick, is your memory refreshed on the subject : are 
you able to say whether you were in Ottawa ?—No ; I don’t know any- 
thing about it. 

17167. Who was the person next yourself best acquainted with all 
the arrangements about becoming security for Morse, Nicholson & 
Co. ?—In the first place do you mean ? 


17168. In the first place ?—Mr. Shields. 


17169. All the way through was he not the person best acquainted 
with your arrangements ?—Yes; he negotiated all the arrangements 
with them for me. 

17170. Did Mr. John J. McDonald at any time know any more 


about your arrangements for becoming security than Mr. Shields knew ? 
—I am not aware that Mr. McDonald knew anything about them at all. 
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17171. Is it possible that Mr. Shields could obtain from Mr. John J. 
McDonald any information on the subject which he, Mr. Shields, had 
not of his own knowledge ?—In reference to Morse & Nicholson ? 


17172. In reference to your becoming security for this firm —No; I 
don’t know how. 


17173. Besides being interested in this tender for section B upon 
the part of Morse, Nicholson & Co., you also became interested with 
some Other firm, a rival tenderer, did you not?—No; not until they 
were out altogether. 


vers ouLhadant.! 1094.4 Welljidid you after they were out altogether ?—The 6th of 


Si nie i March I had an agreement with Shields and Manning, giving me an 
Ww snielc > a 6 

Manning getting Interest in section B} 

an interest in by yet + : 

section B. 17175. Where did that agreement take place ?—In Toronto. 


17176. What place in Toronto ?—In Mr. Shields’ office. 
17177. Was Mr. Manning there ?—He was. 
17178. Was it reduced to writing ?—It was. 
17179. Have you the writing ?—I have; yes. 
17180. Will you produce it?—I now produce it. (Exhibit No. 243.) 
Agreement 


drawn by 17181. Who drew up this agreement ?— Mr, Manning. 
Manning. b ¢ 
17182. How long before it was drawn up did you first negotiate upon 
this subject ?—That same day. ; 


17183. Was that the beginning of the negotiation upon this subject 
that you should be interested in the Fraser-Manning contract 2—No; I 
had some conversation with Mr. Shields before that. 


17184. How long before ?—Oh, perhaps a day or two before. 


When Morse & 17185. Mr. Shields was still interested with you in this matter ?— 
Andvone Joh No. When Morse & Co.’s own tender was drawn out, and they were 
« Co. they pro- going to associate themselves with Andrews, Jones & Co., they made a 
aS pba Ronan proposition to me, asking me if { would put up some security for them 
Dat hivveon em —real security—and take an interest with them. I asked them on 
were notaccepted What terms, and Mr. Morse asked me what I wanted, and I submitted 

my terms, and he would not agree to it, and I abandoned having any- 
Shields not inter- thing to do with them. Mr. Shields was not interested in the matter 


ESPACE ate that I know of. 
17186. Nor jointly with you ?—No. 


17187. But he had become interested in the Manning Co.?— 
After the Morse attair fell through he associated himself, down here in 
Ottawa, with them, I believe. 


17188. This was closed by document on the 6th of March: you were 
on one side of the bargain, and Shields and Manning and these other 
parties were on the other side of the bargain ?—Yes. 


17189. You are not in the same ranks with him ?—No; oh, no 


Noarrangement 17190. What arrangement you had made before this was reduced to — 


Shiclds cae” writing on the 6th of March, with Mr. Shields representing the firm of 
‘until 6th March. Manning, McDonald & Shields, or some other parties ?—No arrange- 
ment at all. Mr. Shields said he would try and get me with them if 


he could, and he talked the matter with Manning, I believe, before 1’ 
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went there; but there was no arrangement as to the amount I should 
get, or whether I should get anything at all until after I went there 
that afternoon, and it was reduced to writing. 


17191. What was it you proposed to get from them ?—I wanted a 
large interest. 
17192. How large ?—I think I wanted one-twelfth. 


17193. And what were you to do in compensation for this one- 
twelfth interest ?--Well, if I got it, I was to put up my share of the 
security and do my proportion of the work. 

17194. Was there not something else: were you not to withdraw 
from your proposition to be surety for Morse, Nicholson & Co, ?— 
{ had withdrawn. 


17195. Had you withdrawn before that time ?—Before that was 
written ? Yes. 

17196. Before the time that you and Shields were discussing the 
share that you should have in the new firm of Manning & Co, ?— 
Before Shields and I—no; I don’t think I had before Shields and I 
had the conversation. 


17197. But before you withdrew from becoming surety ?—I never 
became security. Morse and I never agreed upon the basis on which 
I should become surety. I proposed to become surety on certain basis 
which Morse would not agree to. 


17198. Look at this Exhivit No. 70 and see if you ever signed it ?— 
This was the surety put in at the first, but it was not on that surety 
that Morse ard { were negotiating then. It was, however, put up, the 
surety, and it was on Andrews, Jones & Co.’s tender, I believe. 
This was withdrawn, He was away at this time. When I signed 
this it was understood that Taylor Bros., the paper men, and Gooder- 
ham & Worts were to be the real sureties; that was a matter of form. 


17199, That surety you understood to be only for the purpose of 
enabling the Government to consider the tender that was put in ?— 
That was all; that was the only basis and it was distinctly understood. 


17200. And if the Government required a larger or different security 
at the time the contract was awarded some other person should furnish 
that ?—They represented that Taylor Bros., the paper men, and 
Gooderham & Worts, would furnish the security if they got the contract, 


17201. Do you mean to say after that there was further negotiation 
going on with this same firm by which you should become one of the 
subsequent securities if they got the contract ?—Yes. 


17202. But you withdrew before you and Shields made any bargain 
about your interest of one-twelfth or one twenty-fourth in the new 
firm ?—Not before Shields and I had a talk about it, but before that 
‘document was written. 


17203. I want if I can to get the evidence upon the time when you 
and Shields discussed the probability of your retiring from your surety- 
ship for Morse, Nicholson & Co,, and on what terms you should do so ? 
-—About the 5th I should fancy—the 4th or 5th. What day of the 
week it would be on I cannot state. 


17204. Do you not know what day of the week ?--No ; I do not. 
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17205. Well, that will not be material. Was this the state of affairs 
before you made this arrangement upon the 6th of March with Man- 
ning: that upon some previous occasion, a short time before it, you 
had the choice of two alternatives, either to become surety for Morse, 
Nicholson & Co., upon terms which you and they were discussing, or 
to drop them and to become interested with Shields in his new firm: 


had you those alternatives before you?—No ; not at the same time. 


17206. Well, which did you abandon first ?—I abandoned the Morse: 
& Nicholson thing, but Morse wanted me to put up a certain amount 
of security. I went to a friend and asked him about it, as they wanted 
me to put up some security. I think they were short some $50,000 or 
$60,000. He would let me know whether he would go in for a certain 
portion. They got A. M. Smith & Co. to go in for a certain portion of 
it. Then they said if I would go in they cou'd manage it. They 
asked if [ should go in, on what basis I would go. We talked that 
over and disagreed on it, and I refused to become security. 


17207, Did you not keep him in doubt whether you should remain 
or become security for him until after you had arranged to go 
in with Shields, McDonald & Co.?—When I made the proposition 
of what [ wanted with him, if I went the security, he said he would 
throw the whole thing up. I said very well, you can think the matter 
over, and [ left. 

17203. When you told him to think the matter over and left, did you 
not think he might possibly come to your terms ?—Yes. 


17209. And if he did you might remain security for him ?—He did 
not come to my terms. 


17210. Did you come back after that ?—I did. 


17211. Before you decided to go in with Shields ?—Yes; before I 
concluded with Shields I came back and gave him a chance. 


17212. Had you and Shields come toa verbal understanding before: 
you decided you would not support Morse ?—So far as Shields was con- 
cerned, he wished to give me an interest, but there was no understand- 
ing at all with Mr, Manning. 


17213. Had you and Mr, Shields come to an understanding, as far as 
Mr. Shields was concerned himself ?--It would give me an interest in 
their firm if he could accomplish it. 


17214. Having the probabitity of that in view you decided ?—No; I 
would still, if Mr. Morse had accepted my proposition, have went in, 
because [ was not committed to Shields in any way, I hadno cer- 
tainty | would get into their firm, and when I came back, if Morse: 
had agreed to my proposition, I would have become his security. 


17215. Do we understand that you state in your evidence that the 
ending of the negotiations with Morse & Co. was upon their part: that 
they declined to accept your terms ?—They decliaed to accept terms, 


17216. And before you decided to go in with Shields ?—Yes. 
17217. Is that the substance of your evidence ?—Yes; that is it. 
17218. How is it, if you had before this agreement with Shields ended 


all negotiations on the subject of your becoming security for Morse, 


Nicholson & Co., that you put these words in your bargain with Manning 
& Shields : “ and believing that it will bein the interest of all the parties. 
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with whom we are associated in said contract, that the said P. G. Close 
shall not be security for said Morse & Co.” Now, that speaks on the 
6th March, of a future possibility that you shall be security ; it does 
not state here that you had already given up the arrangement for being 
security ?—Morse & Co., up to that time, had never given up the hope. 
They were still trying to obtain the contract. 


17219. But their trying to obtain the contract does not affect the 
question of your being security ?—I suppose that was worded if they 
came back to me again that I would not make any new negotiations to 
go into the security. You see Morse & Co., until after that date, had 
the idea that if they put up money they would get the contract, and it 
was worded that way I suppose. If they came to me I would not become 
their security. 

17220. There is another matter in this same agreement of the 6th 
March which requires explanation. It is this: the wording toward the 
end is in this language: ‘‘He,’’ meaning yourself, “shall have a one- 
twenty-fourth part in same contract if the same is awarded to Fraser & 
Co., or that it comes to our tender, the said Close to bear his share of 
the security, and to do his portion of the work ;” now that speaks of 
the decision respecting the dispose] of the contract being ascertained at 
a future time, while as a matter of fact the contract had been awarded 
on the 5th March : how do you explain this feature in your agreement ? 
—Well, I really don’t know ; Mr. Manning worded the agrecment. 


17221. Do you remember how soon after the contract was awarded 
you became aware that it was awarded ?— On Saturday, I think, because 
Tt came down Saturday night. I may have known before that. I know 
that we came down Saturday night, but I don’t know when I heard it. 
I may have heard it on Friday, but I don’t know. 1 know we came 
down on the following Saturday night whatever date that was on. 


17222. One of the firm ot Morse, Nicholson & Co. has said, in 
substance, that you led them to remain in doubt as to whether 
you would be a surety for them or not until after the last hour 
had passed, and then it was ascertained that you were interested with 
this rival firm : what do you say on the subject ?—I led them to 
remain in town ? 


17223. In doubt ?—Well, it is just what I say. I made a proposition 
which Morse would not agree to, and I left them. 


17224. Did you leave him in doubt on the main question, whether 
you would be surety for him?—He knew that unless he came to my 
terms I would not be surety, which he would not do, and I left him to 
think the matter over. 


17225. Was the hour up for putting up the security before you went 
back to him to ascertain whether he would come to your terms?—l 
think the hour for putting up security was passed before that. I think 
the hour for putting up the security was passed the day before he 
made negotiations, but they still thought that if they had the money 
and. came down they would be able to get the contract. Of course I am 
not now speaking positively, but I think the time was past for putting 
up the security before the negotiations with Morse commenced. 


17226. Is it to your recollection that they were attempting to put 
up the security in the hope they would get an extension from the 
Government ?—That is it. But as a matter of fact, I believe their time 
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had expired before Mr. Morse and I had the negotiations, and it was. 
only in the hope of getting the time extended to put up security that 
they would get the contract. That is my recollection of it—that the 
time was really past; but they still had the hope to get the contract. 


17227. Do you remember how much security had been put up on 
the part of Morse, Nicholson & Co. at the time that you differed with 
them about your becoming security for some of the balance ?—I think 
from their statement that they had put up $150,000, and they were 
trying to make up this $50,000 the day I speak of. 


17228. With whom had they acted in getting up the last $50,000 of 
that $150,000 ?—Well, they had been with a good many parties. 


17229. Did you know with whom they had finally arranged for that 
$50,000 ?—I think A. M. Smith was putting up a portion of it. 


17230. Do you know whether 
That security ? 


17231. Yes ?—I don’t know whether he was. 
a good many people. 
notaware of it. 


Mr. Shanly was connected with it 2— 


I know they had tried. 
Mr. Shanly may have been applied to, but I am 


17232, Did you take part at any time in any negotiations with any 
Minister of the Crown or any Member of Parliament on the subject of. 
either of A, B or C?—No. 


17233. Are youaware of any Minister of the Grown or 
of Parliament being interested in the results of 
—No. 


17234. Directly nor indirectly ?—Neither 
that I am aware of. 


any Member 
any of these contracts ? 


directly nor indirectly 


17235. Do you know if any person in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, or any person in any of the Departments was interested ?—No. - 


17236. Do you know of 


any of them giving any information to: 
parties tendering ?—I never 


gct any information. 
17237. Do you know of any 
else ?—No; I do not. 
17238. Did you, at any time, have any negotiations with any of the: 
original firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—I never saw any of them in 
my life to my knowledge. 


of them giving information to any one 


17239, Is there any other matter connected with this contract for 
section B whioh you can explain besides those matters which I have 
asked you about ?—No ; I don’t know of any other matter. 


17240. Were you interested in any other matter connected with the. 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No. 


17241. Is there any 
Pacific Railway upon 
think there is. 


17242, Did you, as one of the original sureties for Morse, Nicholson 
& Co., learn the reason that they refused to carry out their tender for 
section B?—No; I don’t know why they did not carry it out. I was. 
not here when they threw it up. 


other information on the subject of the Canadian. 
which you can give us information ?—No ; [don’t 
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Contract No. 4%, 
3 i Alleged impro= 
17243. Were you down in Ottawa at the time the tenders were per influence. 


opened—lI mean the last day for receiving them: the 30th of January ? Was in Ottawa 
—I think I was. 


17244. Do you remember how long you remained here upon that 
occasion ?—I think about two weeks. Iam not exactly sure of the time. 


17245. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you can give us information ?—No; I don’t think there is. 
I don’t know of anything. 


FREDERICK FATRMAN, Sworn and examined: 


By the Chairman :— 
17246. Where do you live ?—-Montreal. 
17247. What is yous occupation ?—Merchant. 


17248. What class of goods do you deal in ?—Railway supplies prin- 
cipally. 


17249. Have you had any interest in any transactions connected with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I have. 


17250. What was the earliest ?—I don’t remember the date. It was 
the letting in connection with the first rail contract that was let by the 
Government. 


17251, Was the work let by public competition ?--Yes. 


17252. Do you remember about the time named for receiving tenders 
by the first advertisement ?—I cannot remember dates. I hardly 
remember the year I was born in—dates or figures. 


17253. Do you remember the circumstance that tenders were in- 
vited by two advertisements ?— Yes. 


17254. Do you remember about the time that elapsed between the 
appearance of the first advertisement and the time named in that ad- 
vertisement for receiving the tenders ?—No? 


17255. Do you remember whether it was considered a long or a 
short time for the purpose of inviting tenders ?—It was considered too 
short a time—that is, the first advertisement. At least, [ considered 
it so. 


17256. Did you make any representations upon that subject to the 
Government ?—No; I knew that other parties had done so. 


17257. Other parties in the same business as yourself?—Yes; that 
intended to tender. I heard so, at least. 


17258. Were these persons in business in Montreal ?—Yes. 


17259. Why did it require, in your opinion, a longer time than was 
given by the advertisement ?—Well, it required time to make arrange- 
ments on the other side. It was hardly possible to give full partica- 
lars in England, to get out quotations and figures and so on, in the 
short date which was given. 


17260. When you say the other side, do you mean the United 
States, or the other side of the Atlantic ?—The other side of the At- 
lantic. 
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17261. Where is the principal source of supply for such articles ?— 
England. 

17262. Does the United States compete at all with England in this 
respect ?—Very rarely in this country. 

17263. Did you make any tender within the time first named by the 
advertisement yourself, or your firm ?—I think not. 


17264. Were you arranging to make a tender under the first adver- 
tisement ?—Yes. 

17265. You would not have been able to make a tender unless it was 
extended ?—I think so. I spent a good deal of money in cables. I 
spent in the first cables over $50, in sending it over, and I spent over 
$100 in cables immediately. I saw that was the only way the thing 
could be done. | 


17266, Did your firm depend upon the English supply in order to fill 
any tender which you would make ?—Yes; we,did not intend— We 
were acting with parties we represented on the other side. 


17267. You mean in England ?—Yes ; in all cases in England. 


17268. Before this advertisement for tenders, had you,made any con- 
tract with any other party or Government for the supply of rails ?— 
Not any large contract that I remember of. 


17269. Had you, before you put in the tender, undertaken to sup- 
ply any other party with rails ?—It is very hard to remember that. We 
have been in the habit of importing rails for a number of years. There 
was no very large transactionsthat I remember of up to that date, 
but there was ulways more or less doing in the way of tram rails 
and light rails for branch roads, in some of those small quantities, 


17270. Would they be rails of similar character to those which you 


supplied the Pacific Railway ?—No; they would be lighter rails, in iron. 
17271. Not steel rails ?—Not in all cases, some steel. 


17272. Was it understood in the trade before this advertisement 
appeared that such things would be probably wanted by the Govern- 


ment, for the Pacific Railway ?--Oh, yes, I think so. It was a public © 


matter of public notoriety, at least known to the public, that this 
Canadian Pacific Railway had to be built, and it was also known that 
they must have rails; that might have been known a year before. 


17273. In view of the wants for the Pacific Railway had you been 
taking any steps to procure rails before the advertisement ?—Yes ; 
nearly a year before—some considerable time before. I think it was 
nearly a year. When I was in England, knowing that this might come 
up, 1 had made arrangements then that in case it ever did come up we 
cou'd handle it not only relative to this trade, but to the whole trade 
of the Dominion, 


17274. Had you, in view of the probable want of these rails, about 
the time of this advertisement, made any efforts to obtain rails in this 
country ?—No; I do not know that I understand that question fully. 


17275. Had you, in view of the probable want of steel rails for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, made any attempts, about the period of this 
advertisement, but before it was published, to obtain rails in this 
country ?—There was no possibility of obtaining them in this country. 


, 
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17276. Were you aware that the Bank of Montreal had any lien 
upon any ?—No. 


> 


17277. Did you take no part in any effort to obtain any rails which 
were hypothecated to the Bank of Montreal ?—Not that-1 remember of. 


17278. Do you know whether they had a claim upon any rails belong- 
ing to any other railway in this country ?—You mean at that time ? 


17279. About that time ?—I don’t remember that. 


17289. In case it was necessary or desirable to get a considerable 
competition for the supply of rails, what would be a reasonable time, 
in your opinion, to permit of necessary communications between this 
country and England ?—Well, thirty days. 


17281. Have you ever considered this question : whether a larger or 
stronger competition could be obtained by advertising for rails in this 
country or in Hngland ?—I never considered it. 


17282. Are you able now to give any opinion on the subject ?—I 
think that we can get as much competition—in fact there is as much 
competition—here as there could possibly be on the other side. Atthe 
present time I am_ negotiating for rails, and there is a good deal more 
competition than I like—there is both in the United States and here 
as well. 


17283. Why don’t you like all the competition that can be had ?— 
That is all very well, but the more competitors the less your chances of 
getting it are. 

17284, Don’t you think it is a good thing for the public to get them 
as low as possible ?—Yes, Ido; if they get a good article. 


17285. Is it because it makes more competition than traders find 
beneficial that you think it is not desirable to advertise in England ?-— 
In advertising in England, the usual course in England with makers 
ig to do all this work with brokers in London, and, of course, 
these brokers tender themselves. It is not very often that these people 
tender direct. They very-often tender through London houses, where 
they have agencies, and even from this side we can always get as good 
figures from the maker. They will recognize intermediate men here 
as well as they will in London. 


17286. Upon the main question which I have asked, do you say that 
it is better for the purchasers of rails not to [advertise in England ?— 
Well, that is a very hard question to answer. 


18287. What is your opinion upon that in the interest, at present, of 
the purchasers ?—Well, I think their chances would be just as good in 
this country. I know that parties who have been tendering for rails 
now for the North Shore road, we competed there against several 
London houses. The order was known to be open in London, and we 
competed on this side, and we carried the order; but our prices were 
less tlian London prices. 


17288. Was that advertised in England ?—Not advertised, but it was 
known in the trade over there about there months. 


17289, You carricd it, but it was not advertised in England ?—Yes. 


17290. Have you any reason to know that the result would have 
been the same if it had been advertised in England ?—It was thoroughly 
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known in England. It was known that one of the largest houses in 
London, Naylor, Benzon & Co., were competing against us, so that it 
was well known in London, England, that this offer was up. 


17291. Do you say, as a matter of present opinion, that a purchaser 
in Canada would be likely to get a large quantity of rails atas low a 
price by advertising only in Canada as by advertising also in England ? 
—Yes, I am satisfied; in fact I know that has been the case. 
17292. Are there agents in Canada for the principal rail supplying 
houses in England ?—Yes, several of them. 
AgentsinCanada 17293. Are there for all the principal ones ?—Well, I may say not all 
leet) he principal ones, but there are agents here for a number of the very 
England. largest there are in England. 


17294. Don’t you think that a purchaser would get a lower price by 
letting all the principal houses know of the demand ?—No, Sir; the | 
tendency of putting the thing before the whole of the makers in y 
ingland is to advance the price. 


17295. How do you account for that ?—It gives them an idea that 
there are more rails wanted than there really is—more enquiry. 


17296, Would they get that idea if the exact quantity required | 
were made known ?—Well, if it came only through one source they 
might not get the idea; but when, as it is often the case, 1t comes from 
different sources, they would naturally get the idea that there is more 
required, 

17297. If the source from which the demand is made were 
published, as well as the quan tity required, would that information have 
the effect of raising the price in the country where the rails are 
made ?—It would have the tendency; yes. 7 

Market may be 17298. How do you account for that ?—Well, if there is a large 
sHeetictey: amount it certainly would have the tendency of stiffening the market. 

17299. Then do you think that the best plan for obtaining a low 
price is not to make the want known to many persons dealing in the 
article ?—That is put by the way ofa tender. Put in the way of an 
offer, yes; if by tender I don’t know but it might act differently. 


17300. If it were put in the way of a tender how do you think it 
would act ?— Would you mind putting that question again ? 


An instance 17301. Ifit were put in the way of a tender how do you think it 
thin would act : you have just said if it were put in the way of an offer it 
would act in one way, but in the way of a tender it might act in ano- . 
ther way ?—It might act differently. But Ido not know ; but from my 
experience in importing rails i have been enabled to compete against 
quotations from England, and every time or nearly every time carried 
the order against them, At the present time Mr. Hickson is in England, 
and he has issued a private note to all makers in England, asking the 
rices of rails at a quantity delivered in Montreal. That is, I understand 
He has. I learned that he is; and I am prepared to take the price that he | 
has got, and I can make a good profit on it. I can sell them less than | 
the figures he has got. That will give you an idea probably of what you . 
are asking. 


17302. Do you mean that.other persons in the same trade in Mon- 
treal could do this and compete successfully against the direct offers 
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in England ?-—-I do not know what other people can do, but I know 
what we have done. I think that they have done thesame. That latter 
part of it is mere guess work on my part. Ido not think it ought to 
‘be considered evidence. I don’t call to mind any transaction just now, 
‘but I suppose they can do as well as we can. 


17303. Do you mean that the articles can be furnished at lower prices 
than they have been offered to be furnished in England, at the time 
that you are naming ; that they are in effect asking more profit than is 
necessary, and consequently the prices are not reduced as low as they 
-ought to be ?—No; that is not it. I merely gave the facts, and I have 
to leave other people to judge how it is so. There is the fact in connec- 
tion with the case; I give two points. 


17304. I understand you to say that these offers made to the Gov- 
ernment, or to any other purchaser, as a rule, are made through 
brokers in England ?—Generally. 


17305. Is it not a custom in such matters that the brokers should get 
a percentage upon the amount of the sale ?—Yes. 


17306. Do you know about the general rate that brokers get upon 
‘such transactions?—Well, sometimes they make special bargains, 
generally from one half to one per cent. 


17307. Does the same practice obtain in this country that trans- 
_actions of that sort are managed through brokers upon a percentage ? 
—Yes. 


17308. Do you think that the manufacturing houses for these articles 
supply them to their brokers in Canada at a lower rate than they do to 
their brokers in England ?—They might in some cases. That is a 
question that is very hard to answer without telling you the modus 
operandi in which I enter in all the transactions, and I do not care to 
Jet other people (my competitors) know how we do it. 


17209. We do not wish to enquire into that. In fact I have been 
asking my questions rather with a view to avoid it if possible; there- 
fore I have asked you as to the general practice and not your own ?— 
The general practice is to allow a commission of one-half to one per 
cent. 


17310. Are you aware whether it has been the practice of manufac- 
turing houses in England to furnish those articles at a lower price to 
Canadian agents, I don’t mean any particular house, than to their 
English brokering agents ?—Well, 1 can answer and explain that to 
you, but I don’t think that the Government have anything to do with 
it. If the reporters will not take down what I state relative to it, if 
you don’t mind accepting it in that way, I will explain it to you in 
three words, but I cannot do it in any other way. 


17311. I suppose from what you have said that it would be a great 
-advantage to the seller to know the probable amount that would be 
required altogether by the purchaser, so that in making offers it would 
‘be possible to throw off a percentage, and still, upon the aggregate 
transaction, make as large a profit : in other words, is it not 
likely that a person who knew that a purchaser desired a large 
quantity of any material would be able to give a lower price than a 
person who would suppose it was only a small quantity which was 
required ?—That would depend altogether upon the state of the market. 
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17312. Is not the system of selling these articles by the manufac- 
turing houses, that as a rule they do it through brokers who get the 
percentage ?-— Yes, 

\ 
A broker will 17313. Is it not a temptation to a broker to/ Jose part of his per— 


take a lower per- A : Wed eee <1 
centage ona large Centage upon a large transaction so that he might still make as much 


transaction than profit as he would. by getting his whole percentage upon a smaller 


heh secre transaction ?—Yes. 

Therefore ma- ie } f 4 
terial that per- 17314. Then is it not a material matter to persons tendering to know 
sons tendering 


should know the probably the whole amount that would be required ?—Yes. 
whole amount 


required, 17315. Is it not likely that an order for a large quantity will bring, 
for that reason, a lower price than for a smaller quantity: that the 
broker or agent may be tempted to throw off part of the commission ? 
—Yes, provided he wanted to adopt that course. 


17316. Is it not the practice, in all these transactions, that a large 
order will bring a smaller price ?—It is not customary. If a man can- 
not get one per cent. he had better leave the transaction alone. There. 
is too much responsibility and risk connected with it. One per cent. 
is the usual thing. 


Witness’s firm TOU £ n snowing r . : ) 
had homeansof , L@31%. Had you any means of knowing, yourself or your firm, at 


knowing what this time, the probable amount which would be required by the Govy-. 


Ai paee tet ee ernment ?—No. 


17318. Had you no means of knowing except by what appeared in: 
the advertisement ?—No; no means. 


17319. Had you no information from any one connected with any of 
the Departments as to the probable requirements of the Government?’ 
—No ; I did not know a man in the Department. 


17320. Did you learn indirectly through any one else?—No. 


17321. Do you remember: whether your firm made more than one: 
tender after this advertisement for rails ?—I think we did. 


17322, Among the tenders filed in the Department is one signed by 
your firm, Cooper, Fairman & Co, for rails delivered f.o.b. at Liver- 
pool: do you remember whether that was made entirely on yonr own 
behalf, or were you then representing some other establishment in this: 
offer ?--I do not remember. 

Doesnotremem- 147323. I do not wish to enquire into your private arrangements, but: 
ropreaaate? *8€Y did you represent yourselves to be agents to the Government ?—Well,. 


themselvesas if we did we said so on the tender, I fancy. It is very hard to. 
agents to the C 


Government. remember these things it is so long ago. Itis five or six years ago. 
Purchase and 17324, There is another tender in your own name in answer to this. 


qensporta: advertisement for delivery at Duluth or Thunder Bay, suggesting also- 

Mech iain that you would tender for delivery at French River, at a cone of 
2s, a ton, this is signed by your own firm, not ostensibly as agents for 
any other company: do you remember whether you represented your- 
selves in this matter to be agents for any other company ?—I think we. 
were for another company for that. 


17325. Do you mean that you represented yourselves to be agents ?° 
Pee —Well, really I could not remember. 
behalf of Mersey 17326. There is a third tender signed in this way: “The Mersey~ 
Dio wr Livetpoul, Iron and Steel Co. of Liverpool, per Cooper, Fairman & Co., Agents,. 
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Montreal,” this is for 5,000 to 10,000 tons of Bessemer steel rails 
delivered at Montreal, that being the only point named in the advertise- 
ment for delivery; in this matter I understand that you represented 
yourselves to be agents for another company ?—Yes. 


17327. Not dealing entirely on your own behalf: can you say now 
whether, as a matter of fact, at the time of your signing this tender in 
the name of the Mersey Steel and Jron Co., you were authorized 
to act for them in this matter ?—We were authorized by them. 


17328. Do you say you were authorized ?—Yes. 


17329. Then this transaction was between the Mersey Steel and 
Tron Co. on the one part, and the Government on the other part ?— 
Yes. 


17330. Accomplished through you as their agents ?—Yes. 


' 17331. Do you know whether you had any written authority from 
them ?—I don’t know as we had written authority ; we had communi- 
cations by cable, 


17332. Do you remember where these tenders were made up and 
finally signed ?—I do not. 


17333. The envelopes in which they have apparently been enclosed 
do not appear to have gone through the post office : would that refresh 
your memory as to where they were made up ?--No; most of those 
tenders we usually figure them up in Montreal, and then where there 
is anything very important we bring it up ourselves and put it into the 
Departmert, so as there shall be no going astray or mistakes. We 
make a habit of doing that. 


17334. Just look at the original tender for delivery at Liverpool and 
say in whose handwriting it is ?-—It is mine. 

17335. Look at the envelope attached to it and say in whose hand- 
writing that address is ?—It is mine. 

17336. Can you say how that reached the office of the Department 
of Public Works ?—I do not know, unless I took it myself. 


17337. Do you remember whether you took it yourself ?—I don’t 
remember. I think it is very probable I did take it. 

17338. Were you up at Ottawa about the time that these tenders 
were put in, do you remember ?-—-Yes. | 


17339. Did you have any communication upon the subject before 
they were put in, with any one in the Department ?— No. Well, 1 
might correct that. I may have asked questions relative to the require- 
ments of the tenders from the Department. 


17340. To whom did you ask those questions ?—I don’t remember 
from whom. I think Mr. Trudeau, though, was the party I got the 
information from. 


17341. Did you have conversations with Mr. Buckingham on the 
subject 2—I did not. Idid not know Mr. Buckingham. 

17342. Was there any person else at Ottawa about that time repre- 
senting your firm ?—1I think not. 


17343. Having seen those original tenders, can you say now whether 
you were authorized by the Mersey Co. to make this tender on 
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their behalf ?—I think that other letter would bear that out. In their 
Produces no 


authority from private letter enclosed with the tender they give all those particulars 


Mersey Steel and to us. 
Iron Co., to 


pemaatey tnd 17344. Will you please read from the letter to which you allude that 
portion which authorizes you to make this tender ?—-It is, not alone 
this letter that I would rely upon for my authority. We had corres- 
pondence, and we had cables passing, a good many of them, relative 
to this whole subject. I got my figures and prices from them, and all 
the particulars connected with it. 


1735. Is there any portion of that letter which you consider author- 
ized you to tender in their name?—Well, in this letter I don’t know 
that there is any, It says: “Should your friends place their order 
with us, you may rely upon us giving it our careful attention. Yours 
truly, The Mersey Steel and Iron Qo.” This is only an extract 
from letters we had in connection with it, not a whole letter. 


17346. Who did they allude to when they say “ your friends ?’— 
Well, I suppose that the parties with whom we were negotiating ; we 
told them that they knew the whole circumstance of the tenders being 
out. It is the customary phrase in addressing commercial correspond- 

nce, 


The item of bolts 


eee an 17347. In this tender in the name of the Mersey Co. you included 
name of the Mer- an item for bolts, did you not ?—Yes. 

sey Iron and Steel . ‘ 

Co. not there by 17348. Was that.authorized by the company ?—No; it was not. 

the authority of 


that firm, 17349. Do you say now that your tender was made under the au- 
thority of the company ?—Yes, as far as steel rails and fish-plates are 
concerned. 


A portion of . 
in ie 1 . ° e 

Era cir en 17350. Then you mean that a portion of it. was authorized, and a 
authorized. No portion was unauthorized ?—Yes: I mean that the portion with re- 
authority to : ‘ ‘ t ; 
tender in name of gard to the steel rails and fish-plates was authorized, but the portion 


Dolbe weary, relative to bolts was not. We assumed the position. 


Purchase of 17351. Did you say that some time before this, in November, 1874, 
fontract No.s, When the advertisements appeared asking for tenders, that in the trade 
it had been understood that a large quantity of steel rails would be 
required ?— Well, I think that any one reading the papers could come 
to no other conclusion, I didn’t go outside of the trade to make my 
enquiries. I drew my own inferences from the fact of the Act being 


passed, and that the railroad had to be constructed. 


17352. Then, was it from matters of public notoriety that you drew 
your inference that a large quantity of rails would be required about 
that time ?—Not about that time; but sooner or later a large quantity © 
would be required. 


17353, Was the time at which they would be required a material 
matter in your consideration of the subject ?—I had no idea when they 
would be required. 


Vaabien toin ,, 17354. But would not the probability of the time when they would 
that the time be required be a material matter for your consideration—I mean in 
Boll bo pan deciding whether any steps should be taken for arranging for such 
‘chased should be supplies with people on the other side of the Atlantic ?—Of course it 


Sap na mia important that I would have to know the time, because if I did not 


general idea, I would not be prepared to be able to make any bids. 
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17355. Do you remember whether, as a matter of fact, you did get 
any information as to the time when these rails would be required ?— 
No; I had no idea more than a general idea. 


17356. Do you remember whether, as a matter of fact, before this 
advertisement appeared you had been preparing to get such a supply 
in case of any invitation for tenders ?—Lhad been preparing for nearly 
-a year before, when I was in England, to do that kind of business. 


17357. Had you made any arrangements as to the price ?—No, 


17358. Could you say about what time you began to make enquiries 
as to the price ?—About a year before the tenders were out—not with 
regard to prices. J made no enquiries relating to price. 

17359. I mean about prices ?—I made no enquiry about prices until 
the time that the advertisements appeared in Montreal. 


17360. Do you remember about the date at which your tender, or 
rather the tender of the Mersey Co., was accepted by the Govern- 
ment ?—No; I don’t remember. 

17361. Doyou remember writing a letter about the 4th of December, 
1874, stating that you were leaving for England, and that before 
going you would like to know if the delivery of the rails would be 
accepted at particular points, so that you might be able to reduce 
the pressure on the Montreal freight market, by sending a portion via 
New York ?—I don’t remember the matter. 


17362. Will you please look at this letter of December 4th and see 
whose writing it is ?—I wrote it. 

17363. Who took part principally in those negotiations between 
your firm and the Government ?—I did. 


17364. It appears from the Return to Parliament that two days 
before this the Government had notified you that the Mersey Co.’s 
tender was accepted, and articles of agreement were enclosed 
with that notification for the purpose of having them executed: were 
these articles of agreement executed ?—Yes, I fancy so. 


17365. In the shape in which they were sent ?—I don’t remember 
that. I know that articles were executed with the Government. 


17366. Don’t you know that a portion of the agreement was struck 
out—that portion relating to bolts?—The bolts were struck out; yes. 


17367. How did you become aware that the Mersey Co. repudiated 
the transaction as far as the bolts were concerned ?—I was there. 


17368, Where ?—In England. 


17369. Did you endeavour to get the articles executed by them as 
they were sent to you by the Government, or was it on your own sug- 
gestion that they might leave out the bolts?—No; I wanted them to 
execute it as it was sent from the Government, if I remember rightly; 
but they claimed that they did not make bolts, and consequently they 
would not execute that portion. 


17370. Did they execute it then at that time, upon that occasion, 
with this particular portion struck out, or was it sent back to the 
Government for their approval, to know if the Government would 
accept it with that portion struck out ?—I do not know. 
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17371. Who had charge of the articles of agreement after they were 
sent to you up to the time that they were executed ?—They were sent 
direct to the Mersey people from us, or I took them, I don’t remember 
which. I suppose, probably, I took them over with me. I may have 
done so, 


17372. I mean this: by whose authority was it decided that the 
articles might be executed in the altered shape; that is, only for part of 
what was covered by the tender ?—That is, the articles of agreement ? 


17373, The articles of agreement ?—I suppose they must have sub- 
mitted the matter back to the Government here. I do not know. All 
I know is that they did not execute it. That is, they would not sign. 
it with that in. 


17374. Were you present at the time that this was discussed -with 
the Mersey Co. ?—I think I was. No; I was not present at the 
Board meeting. But the President told me that they had decided that. 
they would not execute the order for bolts. 


17375. Do you know whether there was any consent on the part of 
the Government that they would accept the contract in its altered shape 
instead of the shape in which they originally forwarded it ?—I don’t. 
know. 


17376. Then, if that was executed in the altered shape, as far as you 
know, there was no authority by the Government that it might be so 
executed ?—I do not know. 


17377. In making those tenders which I have shown to you in the 
name of Cooper, Fairman & Uo., who were the individuals interested in 
the tender ?—The individuals of the firm ? 


17378. Yes?—Well, I can answer, of course; but is it necessary to 
go into all that old matter? It has been had over halfa-dozen of times. 


17379. We think it necessary, Mr. Fairman. I think it is necessary 
for you to state who the individuals were who proposed to deal with 
the Government, because this is a formal proposition by several indi- 
viduals, not in their own names, but in the name of a firm ?—I/n other 
words, you want to know who were the members of the firm? 


17380. Those were the words I made use of, possibly ?—The members 
of the firm at that date were James Cooper, myself, and Charles Mac- 
kenzie. 


17381. In this first contract which is spoken of as the Mersey Co.’s 
contract your firm appeared to be only agents in tendering, but 
T understand from what you say now that you were not agents so far 
as the bolts and nuts, but only so far as the rails were concerned ?—The 
rails and fish-plates, 


17382. As to the bolts and nuts you were not the agents of the 


Mersey Steel and Iron Co.?—I said before that I assumed that addi- 
tional authority. 


17383. You said yes to my question : did you mean that you were 
not their agents ?—No; we were their agents for their manufactures, 
They manufactured rails and fish-plates, but we were not their agents. 
for anything that they did not manufacture, and they did not maanu- 
facture bolts. : 


\ 
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17384. This tender of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. was the 
first of those which were made through your firm which was accepted, 
was it not ?—I don’t understand that question. 


17385. You made several offers, did you not, upon the subject of rails 


and nuts and bolts to the Government, either in your own name or as « 


agent for some other company ?—No; those were the only tenders I 
ever put in. 


17386. These (holding up some documents) ?—Yes; that you have 
in your hand. 


17387. How many do you mean?—I think there are three there— 
different forms. (Looking atthe tenders) : This is the tender f. 0, b. in 
our name, Cooper, Fairman & Co.; there is a tender in cur name again 
for delivery at different points in the west; then we tender as agents of 
the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.; that is all relating to the same 
tender, and it is all relating to the same enquiry that the Government 
put forth at that date. 


17388. Do you understand that they are distinct offers or not ?— 
Yes; they are distinct offers, 


7389. And of all these distinct offers the only one that was accepted 
was that of the Mersey Co., was it not?—Yes; the Mersey Co.'s 
was the one that was principally accepted. 


17390. For what quantity of rails was that accepted ?—For 10,000 
tons I think it was. 


17391. At the time of putting in your tender had you any reason to 
suppose that more than 5,000 tons would be offered to any one 
contractor ?—I don’t think I had. The Government only called for 
5,000, and in my tenders [ put in 5,000—five or ten; “ five to ten eet 
reads. : 

17392. Is there any other matter connected with this Mersey Steel 
and Iron Co.’s contract which you wish to explain ?—I do not know 
of any other. 


17393. Do you remember which was the next contract in which you 
were interested, I mean on the part of the Canadian Pacific Railway ? 
-—No; I could not remember from memory at all. 


17394. Were you interested in a contract with the West Cumberland 
Iron and Steel Co, ?--I do not think we were. 


17395. Nor with the contract with Guest & Co. ?—No. 


17396. Nor with the contract with the Ebbw Vale Steel and Iron 
Co. ?—No. 


17397. Were you interested in the one with Naylor, Benzon & Co. ?— 
Yes. 3 


17398. Did that arise out of any offer made at the time that the 
tenders were asked for-by advertisement ?—Well, I don’t think I can 
answer that; that is, I mean [don’t know. 


17399. Do you remember the negotiations, which led to the contract 
with Naylor Benzon & Co., being effected through you as their agent or 
on your own account ?—Yes ; of course I remember. There was such a 

‘ transaction, but I could not, without refreshing my memory by some 
documents, enter into the particulars of it. 
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Anderson, Ander- 
son & Co, ship- 
pers. 


17400. (Handing witness a Parliamentary Return): Do you remem-. 
ber how it was brought about that the contract with the Mersey Steel 
and [ron Co. was for 29,000 tons of steel rails instead of the 5,000 or 
10,000, which were mentioned in their tender ?—I think that Govern- 
ment asked if the Mersey Co. would accept another 10,00 tons. 


17401. Was that through negotiations of your firm ?—Yes. 


17402. Who made the proposition ?--The Department. I think it 
was Mr. Trudeau or Mr, Braun. 


17403. Did your firm make any proposition to the Department that 
this quantity should be increased ?—I think not. 


17404. The proposal came from the Government as far as you 
remember ?—As far as I can remember. 


17405. Are you able to say now, after looking at this printed report, 
how the contract with Naylor Benzon & Co. was brought about ?—Well,. 
it was Mr. Cooper. I see his name in the correspondence in connection 
with this. | would suppose from his letter that he had received an offer 
from the other side, that he submitted, 


17406. You think it was Mr. Cooper who wrote that letter ?—Itis 
signed James Cooper. 


17407. This is the original letter dated 29th of December (handing 
a letter to witness) : is that Mr. Cooper’s writing ?—Yes. 

17408. Looking at that letter, do you remember any of the circum- 
stances ?—The offer must have come through me, I was there in Liver- 
pool. 


17409. Do you remember what the offer was which you communi- 
cated to your Montreal firm for the purpose of being forwarded 
to the Government ?—I do not remember ; only what he says here, 
£10 10s. I suppose that was probably the amount. 


17410. That offer was not accepted, was it ?—Well, I don’t remem- 
ber that. 


17411. Do you remember sending a telegraph message to your firm 
ubout the beginning of January, 1875, to the effect that the Mersey 
Co. had signed for delivery at Montreal only, and referring to 
additional “10,000 tons required to be delivered at Liverpool ?—I don’t. 
remember such a telegram, Sir. 


17412. There is a letter reported, dated on the 4th of January, 1875, 
from Cooper, Fairman & Co., for the Mersey Stcel and Iron Co.,. 
and directed to the Minister of Public Works, suggesting that to facili- 
tate matters, the firm will be glad to have his instructions with refer- 
ence to this quantity required at Liverpool, and the delivery of it at 
Vancouver Island; and that freight could be secured at £2 per ton, 
although £2 10s. had been asked : do you remember any of that mat- 
ter being dealt with by you in England ?—I remember only the ques- 
tion of the freighis. 


17413. What do you remember about that ?—The freight was to be 
£2. The first enquiry was £2 10s., but we finally succeeded in getting 
it at £2. . 

17414. With whom ?—I think it was Anderson, Anderson & Co., 
some firm in London, shippers. 
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17415. In getting the price for this freight, were you acting on 
behalf of the Government or on behalf of Anderson, Anderson & Co ?— 
Well, I merely acted as a go-between. 


17416, In whose interest ?—In the interest of Anderson, Anderson 
& Co. 

17417. Then if you were acting in their interest your object would 
be to get as much freight as possible, and as high a price as possible ? 
—Yes. 

~17418. Was it ever understood that you were acting for the Govern- 
ment during this communication ? —Yes. 


17419. Your firm makes use of this language: ‘‘ We can probably 
secure freight at £2 per ton: ” do you think your firm meant by that, 
that acting in the interest of Anderson, Anderson & Co. they could 
secure freight at £2 per ton, which was lower than £2 10s: was that 
acting, or did you understand it to be acting in the interest of the 
Government to get it as low as possible ?—Of course I was desirous not 
to pay more than was necessary in connection with the matter, and if 
I understand right there was some counter proposition from this side 
that they would take a certain quantity of rails if the freights could be 
arranged at some certain figure, and I may have had an interest in it 
in that way. This was a good while ago, and it is very hard to 
remember the reasons that prompted me to this. 


17420. Did you have any personal interview with the firm of Ander- 
son, Anderson & Co ?—Yes ; a good many. 


17421. With whom of that firm ?—I think it was Anderson. 

17422. 

17423. Did you arrange with him the price at which this freight 
was to be carried to Vancouver Island ?—I think it was I that 
arranged for it. 

17424. Have you a doubt about it ?—Well, probably not. It is very 
hard, as I say, to remember back and call up all the incidents in 


connection with those subjects. I interviewed him and tried to get the 
best offer, and spoke to other parties also. 


One of the members ?—Yes. 


17425. Do you remember that you did interview him and arrange 
any price ?—I remember that I did interview him, and asked him his 
figures as well as others. 


17426. Was it not your firm who finally agreed with the Govern- 
ment as to the price to be paid for this transportation of rails to Van- 
couver Island before it was reduced to a formal agreement in the 
name of Anderson, Anderson & Co, ?—Well, I suppose, probably, it came 
through us from me. 


17427. Do you think that it was arranged directly between Ander- 
son, Anderson & Co. and the Government, and not through you as 
their agent, or as somebody’s agent ?—I do not know whether they 
had direct communication with the Government or not. I know that 
{ interviewed them. 


17428. Are you aware that it has been said that the freight paid for 
this was less than what the Government paid: are you aware that 
Anderson, Anderson & Co. were paid £1 10s. and not £2 ?—No. 


17429, Have you heard that suggested as a fact ?—I do not remember. 
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Contract Ne. 17. 17430. Did you take any part in the arrangement for the freight: I 
mean with any vessel or vessel owner ?—No. 


17431. Was this the price that Anderson, Anderson & Co. were 
paid by you ?—They were paid nothing by us. 


17432. In this matter of freight to Vancouver Island had you no 
interest ?—No interest. 


interest of wit- 17433, Neither as principle, nor as brokers, nor'as commission agents ? 
tation |” "?° —Our interest was to get it as reasonable as we could. 

17434. The object of getting it as low as possible was, I suppose, to 

induce the Government to order the rails ?—Was it to make the offer as 


tempting as possible ?—I really don’t remember. 


17435. Would it not be more likely the Government would order the 
rails if the freight was made as reasonable as it could be got ?—That is 
a very natural conclusion to arrive at. 


Purchase of 17436. In communicating with the Government about these rails, 
Rails— ey NS Pes haa hi a : ‘ Ae 
Contract No.11. Which were afterwards supplied by Naylor, Benzon & Co., were you 


acting on your own behalf, or as agents for them ?—Agents. 


pecs not remem- 17437. Did you put any formal tender before the Government, or 
ber whether he 


putinaformal was it by letter?—Well, I don’t remember that—what way it went 


tender or merely ate y} ; 
wrote aletter. . before the Government ? 


17438. For whom do you say you were acting in that matter ?— 
Naylor, Benzon & Co. 


17439. Were you consulting their interests in the transaction, or 
your own, or were you acting in the interest of the Government, as 
you say, to any extent?—I was consulting their interest, and my 
interest. 


17440. You were not end eavouring to get the price as low asit could 
be got for the Government ?—Certainly I was. 


17441. Do you consider that you were acting in the interests of the 
Government then ?—No, I do not. JI would naturally want to make an, 
offer, if there was anything of that kind to be offered) as low as possible 
in the hopes that the Government might accept it. It was a very 
natural thing to do, 


Witness's prin- 17442. However, your main object was the profit to yourself ?—Cer- 
cipal object . 
profit. : tainly ~ 


17443, That was the principal object of the transaction ?—Cer tainly 


17444, The interest of any other parties would be secondary to your 
own then ?—Certainly. 


17445. Were you employed in any way by the Government to make 
the purchase as low as possible, on the understanding that you were to 
get a commission from the Government ?—No, Sir. 


17446. If you did get any compensation for bringing about the trans- 
action, from whom did you get it?—From the parties for whom T 
worked. 


17447, That would be Naylor, Benzon & Co. ?—Yes; N aylor, Benzon 
& Co. 
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17448. Do you remember what the price was for which the Mersey 
Steel and Iron Co. tendered in November, 1874, delivered at Montreal ? 
—1 do not remember the figures, 

17449. Your tender names £11 3s. sterling per ton of 2,240 lbs. ?— 
That must have been the price then, 


17450. Can you say how much of that was for freight across the 
Atlantic, between Liverpool and Montreal ?—I cannot say. 


17451. Have you any idea of the price of this freight at this time ?— 
Well, I have a general idea. 


17452. What would you say upon your general idea ?—Well, first- 
class stenmers—- It is very hard to give any figures so long ago as that, 
Six years. 

17453. Your own offer for rails delivered f. 0. b. at Liverpool, 
made at the same time, in November, 1874, was £10 10s. sterling ?—Yes. 


17454. The offer made by the Mersey Co., delivered at Montreal, 
was £11 3s.: do these two things enable you to remember what the 
freight was ?—No, not at this late date. - 


17455. 1f at the same date you put in these two offers you ought to 
be able to say ? -I cannot say. These people may have got freights 
that I do not know anything about. Under our own name we otier 
f. 0. b. at Liverpool, because we would escape all responsibility by that. 


17456. Do you know the tendency of the market between November, 
1874, and January, 1875: was it-downward or upward for the price of 
rails ?—Well, I think that the market dropped after—probably after 
three months or so. I don’t remember the date, but the market did 
ease away some time during that year, and eased away afterwards. 


17457. Could you compare the prices between November, 1874, and 
January, 1875 ?—I have no means of comparing it now. 


17458. Do you recollect whether, when this transaction took place 
with Naylor, Benzon & Co., the price was understood to be lower than 
when the offer was made in the November preceding ?—I do not 
remember that I merely submitted it. 


17459. Do you remember the time you returned from England in 
that year of 1875?—I do not remember the date; it was somewhere 
about April I should think. 


17460. If you returned to this country in April, then this negotiation 
between your firm at Montreal and the Government was carried on 
by Mr. Cooper, was it not ?—During what time? 

17461. While you were away ?—Yes. 


17462. I mean about this Naylor, Benzon & Co.’s contract ?—He would 
be the only one who would have authority to act. 

17463. Do you remember that there were some conflicting state- 
ments as to the price paid or to be paid for the freight to Vancouver 
from England ?—I don’t remember any. 


17464. Had you some difficulty about that in England ?—No; not 
that [ am aware of. | 
pois 
from some of the parties. 


17465. Was it always £2 that you ayreed to pay, or less or more 
They wanted more. They wanted £2 10s. 
15* 
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Contracte Nos, 17466. Had you ever agreed to pay more than £2 ?—I don’t think it. 
Si tsi 17467. Had you ever agreed to pay less ?—I don’t think it, 
PsA CHGR ER ELE 17468. Well, is your recollection then that all the way through that 
price was to be paid for transportation?—I wish to say I do not 
know that it was even £2 I don’t remember that it was even £2, only 
I would infer that from some correspondence that is before me. 


17469. Do you remember having any trouble in consequence of | 
freight with Anderson, Anderson & Co., or any other firm you were 
negotiating with on the subject ?—I don’t remember any. 


17470. Before you went to England at that time do you remember | 
whether you were informed that a further contract would be entered 
into for rails to Vancouver Island ?—I don’t remember. | 


17471. Do you remember when you first got that information that it 
was desirable to negotiate for a further supply of 5,v00 tons or there- 
abouts for Vancouver Island ?—No; I don’t ever remember. I don’t 
remember the time I got it. I suppose I must have got 1t, but I don’t 
remember where. 


17472. Do you remember whether, in negotiating for this new supply 
of rails for Vancouver Island and for the freight upon them, your firm 
were authorized to act for the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. in any way ? 
—I don’t remember. 

17473. Do you remember whether in that transaction you alone—I 
mean your firm—got the pay ?—I don’t understand your question. 

The money never 17474. I mean was the price paid for the rails and the transportation 


gr lenecers nae the paid by the Government to you or through you on behalf of any one ° 


Hon commis: else, either Naylor, Benzon & Co. or the Mersey Steel and Iron'Co. ? 
S x 1rec » 

from the firm in —Never through us. 

England. 


17475. Whatever gain you had you got from the parties on the other 
side of the Atlantic ?—Yes, the customary way. 


i7476, Then do you say that in this particular matter—I mean the 
supply of an extra quantity for Vancouver and the freight upon them, 
that you were not acting for the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. ?—Well, 
what extra quantity do you refer to ? 

17477. I reter to the quantity which the Mersey Steel and Iron 
Co. would not supply; they had only contracted to deliver at 
Montreal and they woald not undertake to deliver any at Liverpool ?— 
And did I what? 


17478. Did you, or had you any authority to act for that company 
in the additional supply which was got afterwards, and which went to 
Vancouver Island ?—-I don’t remember the Mersey Steel and Iron 
Co. sending any to Vancouver Island. | 
pee notremem- —_ 17479. Do you remember whether you were interested in the pur- 
than onelotor Chase of any more than one lot for Vancouver Island ?—I don’t remem- 
xails for Vancou- ber any more than one lot. 


ver Island. 

17480. Had the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. any interest in this 
contract for the transportation to the Pacifie coast?—I don’t know 
of their having any. 

17481. Had they any as far as your firm was concerned ?—No, not 
that I remember. 
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17482. Will you look at this letter of the 4th of January, 1874--it is 
written in January, 1875, evidently—-and say whether your firm were 
authorized to act in that matter for the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.? 
_-—We must have had the authority to write that letter or we would 
not have written it. 


17483. Do you say now that offer was made apparently on behalf of 


the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. ?—Apparently. 


17434. Had you any knowledge of and authority from that company 
to offer to tender for the transportation to Vancouver Island ?—I sup- 
pose we must have had authority, or we would not have written that 
letter. 


17485, Is it only from this letter that you think so ?—-That is all. 


17486. You have no other reason for thinking so?—-No other; I 
don't remember the transaction the particulars of it. 


17487. | understand that you, yourself, while in Hngland took the 
principal part in the negotiations ?—Yes, I did. 


17488. Was there any person who would know more than you did ? 
—No person else. 


17489. And you say you don’t know anything of this authority ?—I 


don’t remember. Six years have gone by and the thing has been out of 


my mind. After it was over there that was the last of.it, and there is 
a good deal coming up that [ cannot remember. A great deal that 
transpired between those parties was conversational with the president 
of the company and other parties. 


17490. It is not improbable that you may have forgotten some of the 
circumstances, but still it is our duty to find out what you remember : 
had you ever any negotiation with the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. 


upon this subject of transportation to Vancouver Island, or purchase of 


rails for Vancouver Island?—We were acting as their agents, but I 
must say I certainly do not remember this Vancouver transaction that 
is referred to there. Ido not want to appear to ‘shirk the question 
because I certainly do not remember the transaction. I do not believe 
that the Mersey Co. ever sent any rails there. 


17491. At the time that this letter was written that I have shown 
you, in January, 1875, who composed the firm of Cooper, Fairman 
& Co.?—James Cooper and Frederick Fairman. 


17492. Do you say that the partners in the firm were not the same 
partners who were interested in November, 1574 ?—Not the same 
partners. 


17493. Why not ?—One had retired. 


17494. How was that retiring accomplished ?—Well, { would rather 
not answer that question. This thing has already been gone into, and 
I do not think it necessary for me to take it up and go over it again. 


17495. Have you given evidence upon it ?—Not on that point. 
17496. Is the retiring of a member of a firm a record in your pro- 
vince ?—Yes. 


17497. Do you know whether the change of the members was accom- 
plished before it was recorded ?—Sometimes ; it is not a necessity to 
* record it. 
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17498. We have been led to understand, from evidence already given 
before us, that the retiring did not take place while you were in 
England: now if that refreshes your memory you can state more 
fully ?—Is it necessary that we should enter into the question of a 
party retiring from the firm ? Does it affect the question of our dealing 


with, and completing contracts, &e., with the Government so far as we 


carried on the contracts fairly ? Of course, I can answer it. This 
thing has gone through the country everywhere, and our firm has been 
dragged before the public in every shape. This is not a very pleasant 
thing and I want to avoid it, if possible. 


17499. Is the statement of facts calculated to do harm: if so, I can 
understand why you would not wish it?—That very point I have no 
objection to speak of, but that opens others that I have objection to 
discussing. 

17500. Perhaps we had better deal with them as they arise: at 
present I ask who were the parties that were making this offer to the 
Government ?—Under that letter ? 


17501. Under that letter ?— James Cooper and Frederick Fairman. 


17502. Now I am willing to refresh your memory, if there is any 
mistake about that, by saying that one of your firm has said, in giving 
evidence, that the dissolution could not take place because of your ab- 
sence in England ?—Yes. 


17503. Now, do you say that it did take place notwithstanding your 
absence in England ?—The legal carrying out of it was impossible 
until my return. My return was delayed very long, but the dissolution 
had taken place from the Ist day of January. 


17504. How could the dissolution take place without your being a 
party to it?-We had consented. The parties in connection with the 
partnership had consented to the dissolution, and that dissolution was 
to date from the 31st of December, and the only reason that the papers, 
though they were drawn, were not éxecuted, was because I was absent. 
Ail the signatures, except mine, may have been on the document. I 
don’t know about that, but my final signature was attached on my 
return. That is why I state in January there were only two partners in 
the frm. Stock was taken in January, and it was closed with my 
assent and the assent of the partners here, dated the 31st day of 
December. 


17505. Had you agreed before the 31st day of December, 1874, that 
the partnership should be changed, and that Mr. Charles Mackenzie 
should no longer be a partner in it ?~He did about that date. I had 
agreed to that—I don’t remember the exact date. That was the under- 
standing that existed between us. 


17506. But you have said positively at the time of this negotiation in 
January, 1875, the dissolution had beea accomplished ?— Well, you can 


_ take it had virtually, but not legally. 


17507. For the present we will leave out the legality. Iam asking 
now for my present purpose about the agreement among your own 
minds: when did that agreement take place ?— Well, it was on or about 
the 1st of January—I don’t remember the date. If I remember exactly 
there was a letter on the other side the time I got there stating that 


Mr. Mackenzie wanted to withdraw. Of course I answered it agreeing. 


| 
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17508. You say that the partnership was to end on the Ist of January, 
1875 : do you not remember whether that agreement that it should end 
then was made after that date or before it?—Oh, I think that the 
written documents were executed after that. I know they were. 


17509. For the present I am not speaking about the written docu- 
ments: I am of speaking of agreements in people’s minds ?—As I state 
it is impossible for me to tell the exact date, in either December or 
January, in which my consent was given to the dissolution, but it was 
somewhere about that date. : 


17510. Of course you cannot be in doubt about this: that until you 
had given your actual consent in some shape that it was not a binding 
dissolution. | am not speaking of the lawful document which evidenced 
the agreement, but the assent in your mind and signification of the 
assent to your partners: have you any doubt about that,that your assent 
was necessary before there could be a dissolution and that irrespective 
of formal documents ?—There is a point there. I don’t remember the 
wording of the original partnership, but that would depend altogether 
on the wording of the original partnership. Mr. Mackenzie was a special 
partner, and there were special clauses in connection with it. There 
might have been a clause by which he could go out because he was 
determined to go out. I did not want him to go out. 1 was not anxious 
for him to go. He insisted upon going. 


17511 Have you any doubt in your own mind of the existence of 
such a clause in the original agreement, namely, that he had the option 
of his own accord to consummate such a dissolution ?—I do not 
remember hardly any particulars in connection with that document, 
The document was drawn some eight or nine years ago. 


17512. Have you the document itself or a copy of it?—No ; I do not 
think so. We may have it among the old papers somewhere in Mon- 
treal. 


17513. Is your recollection of the way in which the dissolution was 
accomplished that it was done by Mr. Mackenzie of his own accord, 
and without your formal consent ?—Well, they got my consent. I 
gave my consent from England as soon as I heard of his desire. 


17514. And when you speak of dissolution do you speak of it as 
being accomplished at that time that you gave your consent ?—Yes; it 
was virtually dissolved. 


17515. Will you say whether you had given your consent at that 
time or in that month before this arrangement about the Naylor, 
Benzon & Co. tender was consummated ?—I cannot remember the dates. 
{ know the letter followed me ‘almost immediately, and I answered it. 
I should think my consent was given somewhere about the last of 
December, between Christmas and New Year. 


17516. Of course you are aware that there has been a great deal of 
discussion in the press and in different ways upon this subject, and it 
is our duty, among other things, to see what there is in this talk or 
rumour ?— Well, those are the facts in connection with it. 


17517. Can you not define more closely than you have the time that 
you gave your assent to the dissolution being accomplished ?—No; itis 
very hard to define it nearer than that. I arrived there before Christ- 
mas, and, if my memory serves well, the letter followed almost the 
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MAL & Lo. so that if that is the case the letter would be sent between Christmas 
and New Year, ‘I do not state that time positively, but the incidents. 


connected with it would lead me to give that date. 


17518. Have you since that time endeavoured, by looking at papers, 
to fix the date of this dissolution ?—No ; [never turned toa paper. 


17519. Have you intentionally avoided that subject ?—No; I did not 
think it necessary,the papers were pitching in right and left. I let them 
go on, they did not affect me materially, 


17520. Do you know whether formal dissolution has been registered. 
in the way that such things are usually done in your province ?—Oh, 
yes; that is, my lawyers tell me so. 

On witness's re- 


turn the formal 17521. Do you know about what date ?—N 0, I don’t remember it 5 ab 
dissolution , was immediately after I came back. 
registered. 


17522. Where was that registered ?~--In Montreal, in the prothono- 
tary’s office. 


17523. The same prothonotary’s in which the partnership was regis- 
tered ?—No; I think the special partners are registered in a different 
book, or different place, from general partners, We are general part- 
ners now, but before it was a special partnership, and there is a separate 
place, I believe. 


17524. Perhaps you are speaking of the new partnership between you 
and Cooper?—No, I am speaking of both: the dissolution and the new 
partnership. 


17525. I am asking, at present, about the document which is evidence 
of the dissolution : has that been recorded ?—I think so. 


17526. Could you say where it is recorded ?— No; it is easily ascer- 
tained. It is recorded in the regular court in Montreal. 


17527. Then, besides that document of the dissolution, there is another 
document: your new partnership with Mr. Cooper alone, is there not ? 
—Yes. 


After consent of 17528. Do you say then, that after that consent was given by you to 
Witness to disso- ° ° . : 
lution, Charles the dissolution asked for by Mr. Charles Mackenzie, he has not since 


Mackenzie not : yrs * ae oad a Fes wate 
bniprested in ave been interested in these offers made ?—Not since interested. 


17529. Then, of course, there is no understanding that though he 
formally dissolved he is substantially still a partner?—No; no under- 
standing. 


17530, And no opportunity or option for him yet to come in ands 
share in the transactions of the firm in the meantime ?—None. 


Payments to 17531. I think you said before that the payment for the articles sup- 

eon. plied for Naylor, Benzon & Co., and the transportation of them to Van- 

direct to them.  couver, was not made in any way to your firm, but to those parties who 
made the contract ?—We had no part after the opening up ; everything 
passed to them. I think even the documents passed direct to them too. 
Nothing passed through our hands. 


17532, Could you say about how long after you arrived in England 
you first became aware of Mr. Mackenzie desiring to retire from your 
firm ?—It was almost immediately, if I remember correctly. 
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17533. You think probably that it was the next steamer, you said. 
— Yes. 

17534. You had not heard it before you left for England ?—I do not 
remember; I do not think I had. I left very quickly. I went out 
immediately. 

17535. Is there any other matter connected with this contract with 
Naylor, Benzon & Co., or Anderson, Anderson & Co., which you wish to 
explain ?—I do not think there is anything. 

17536. What is the next contract in which you were interested ?— 
Well, I do not really remember. I have nothing to refresh my memory 
on the subject. 

17537. Were you interested in the contract for transportation in the 
name of the Merchants Lake and Steamship Co.?—Yes. I don’t 
know whether that was the neat one, but I was interested in it. I 
think that was the next one. 

18538. Ineither of the accepted tenders made by your firm in the 
name of any other parties—either the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. 
or Naylor, Benzon & Co.—was there any contract entered into by the 
Government for the transportation of rails in Canada?—There was a 
contract entered into with the Lake and River Steam Navigation 
Co. through us as agents. 

17539. In either of the tenders which you made about November, 
1874, did you make any offer for transportation in Canada 
which was not accepted ?—Yes, we had made an offer for transportation 
through to Duluth in the round sum. 

17540. What tender was that ?—That is. in a tender relating to 
deliveries at Duluth and Thunder Bay. 

17541. Is that in your own name ?—Yes; that is in our own name. 

17542. That is not in the name of the Mersey Co?—No. We 
offered in the name of the Mersey for the steel and iron, but the tender 
for delivery at those points was in our own name. 

17543. Was that tender accepted ?—We understood,it to be accepted 
in connection with the other. 

17544. How did you understand that to be accepted ?—From the 
wording of the letters we received from the Department. I do not 
know whether we had just cause to consider they were accepted, but 
we certainly thought so. F 

17545. Are you aware of avy letter upon that subject—I mean the 
subject of the transportation in Canada, other than the letter which was 
sent by Mr. Braun to your firm concerning the acceptance of the Mer- 
sey Steel and Iron Co.’s tender: that letters appear upon page 31 of 
the Return ?—I do not remember any letter. 

17546. That tender of the Mersey Steel and IronCo., which was 
accepted has no reference whatever to transportation in Canada, has 
it ?—No ; not this particular letter. 

17547. Has that particular tender of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co, 
any reference to the transportation in Canada?—No. 

17548. Was any other tender than that of the Mersey Co.’s 
made by you in November, accepted by the Government ?— Other than 
the Mersey Steel and Iron Co, ? 
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17549, And made by you ?—I don’t think there was. 


17550. If no other tender than the Mersey Steel and Iron Co.’s 
made by you was accepted, and that tender made no reference to trans- 
portation, how do you come to write in April to say that your tender 
having been accepted, including the transportation, you had made 
arrangements to carry it out ?—The only answer I can give to that is 
that these tenders went in together, and that in accepting we supposed 
that they had accepted the question of transportation. 


17551. How could you understand that, when they went in in sepa- 
rate envelopes and were made in separate names, one made in your own 
name, and the other in the name of the Mersey Steel and Iron Co., 
how could you understand they were all dealt with alike ?—I 
don’t know how we understood it, but ] know that we did. 


17552.. Were you aware that advertisements were published calling 
for tenders upon this subject of transportation from Montreal west : 
Fort William and Duluth ?—Yes; I don’t remember the tenders, but I 
suppose there were. 


17953. Did you put in any tender upon the strength of that adver- 
tisement ?—I don’t think we did. I don’t remember the circumstances 


exactly. I think we thought we had the right to deliver them—our , 


rails. 


17554. There is a copy of an advertisement which calls for tenders 
upon this subject up to the 19th day of April, 1875, and on the 23rd of 
April, 1875, you write a letter apparently—l mean your firm—men- 
tioning that the advertisement, or some other reason, gave you to 
understand that the Government required cartage, handling and piling, 
which was not included in the tender of November, and that you would be 
pleased to attend to those additional matters for the sum of 60 cts. 
per ton: now didn’t you understand that in writing this letter you 
were embracing services which were called for by tender, and which 
you were seeking to obtain merely by a private letter ?—We con- 
tend that we were entitled to the transportation of our rails to the 
west. I think the tone of the letter will bear that out. I do not re- 


member the particulars in connection with it, but I know that is my 


impression. 


17555. Did you decline to tender, knowing that these items were in- 
cluded—I mean cartage, handling and piling ?—Did we decline to 
tender ? | 


17556. Did you decline to tender, knowing that the Government re- 
quired other services to be performed, besides those services which you 
say you supposed you had previously arranged for ?—I don’t remember, 
I don’t think we did. We may have done so; I don’t think so. 


17557. In this same letter, after the time for receiving the tenders, 
which letter is dated 23rd April, 1875, you use these words: ‘‘ We also 
understand that you require cartage, handling and piling to be done b 
the shipper, which is not included in the tender, but we will be pleased 
to attend to these for an additional sum of sixty cents per ton:” now 
how were you aware on the 23rd of April, 1875, that these services 
were required ?—I suppose we discovered them from the tender. 


17558, What tender ?—You say that the Government advertised. 
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17559. Do you mean from the advertisement ?-—The advertisement 
_-the date of the advertisement. I don’t know any other way we 
discovered unless it was from that. 


17560. If you knew it from the advertisement you would probably 
know it before the time for putting in the tender: why not put in a 
tender embracing these services?—I consider that the Government 
were already—so far as our rails were concerned, that we brought out 
—were already committed to us, and thatis the very reason why we did 
not propose to tender. 

17561. Your whole price for this work and transportation and these 
extras amounted to $6.20 per ton, I believe, did it not ?—I don't 
remember the exact figures, 


17562. Were you aware about that time that any person eise had 
tendered to do it including all those extras at a lower price ?—I sap- 
pose that other parties tendered; 1 don’t know. 


17563. Did you know that a Mr. Samuel tendered ?—I don’t think 
so. Of course those thinys all came out at the time in the papers, and 
L knew it from that; but I don’t think that I knew at the time that 
Mr. Samuel tendered. 


17564. Did you have some arrangement with him afterwards on the 
subject? No, I don’t think I spoke three words to him. 


17565, Was any arrangenent made afterwards by your firm with 
him ?—I don’t think so. 


17566. Were you aware that before you actually got the contract he 
withdrew his tender ?—I don’t think so. 


17567. It appears by the official documents on the subject that the 
decision of the Government was that he should not get the contract, 
and about a week after he put in a formal letter withdrawing his ten- 
der; we thought that probably might be explained in some way. Do 
you know anything about that?— No, I don't know anything about that. 


17568. That matter was accomplished without your taking any part 
in it in any way ?—Yes. 

17569. Were you, at the time of writing this letter, in April, 1875, 
owners or part owners of any steamboat line ?—No. 


17570. One of the reasons for not dealing with Mr. Samuel appears 
to be that he was not proprietor of any vessels of that kind? ~ Mr. 
Samuel was clerk in a store in Montreal. He had his office next door 
to Jacques & Co., forwarders. 


17571. After your writing that letter in April to which we have 
alluded you appear to have got a communication from Mr. Braun, 
Secretary of the Department, on the 30th May, 1875, that the cartage 
of 5,000 tons of steel rails and accessories from Montrea! to Duluth or 
Fort William was awarded to you: do you remember that after that 
you made another bargain with the Government to carry a larger 
quantity ?—No,; I do not remember. 


17572. Do you remember about June of the same year you proposed 
in your own name, but speaking as agents for the same company, to 
carry from 10,000 to 20,000 tons of rails on the same terms and condi- 
tions ?—Well, I suppose we must have made the proposition, Our 
jetter is there. I do not remember the letter, 
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17573. Do you remember having made such a bargain ?—I don’t 
remember the letter, and I don’t know that we ever carried the extra 
amount. 


17574. The first contract, which was apparently for 5.000 tons at the 
price, you name, $6.20 a ten, would be only about $31,000 ?— Yes. 


17575. Now Mr. Fleming states in his report of 1880 that the whole 
amount paid on these two propositions of yours was $67,126 : does 
that help you to remember that second transaction ?— Well, that must 
have been a continuation of our 20,u00 tons. We claimed that we 
wanted to deliver 20,000 tons. We always claimed that. 


17576. Butin both these propositions of yours you say you are acting 
for the Merchants Lake and River Steamship Co. ?—Yes, 


17577. Now do you think they ever made any offer in 1874 about 
rails and the transportation of them : that has never been in your mind 
at any time has it ?—They were working in conjunction with us. I 
got the prices from them and they held me to do the bargain, or would 
have done so I suppose where I signed Cooper, Fairman & Co. 


17578. Do you mean that you actually entered into a binding agree- 
ment with them ?—No; I got the prices from them. 


17579. Well, how would they hold you because you got the prices 
from them ?—They thought that we were held. 


17580. Why do you think they thought so ?—Because they spoke to 
me about it. 


17581. What did they say when they spoke to you ?—They asked 
why we did not carry the matter out. ~ 


18582. Do you mean that you believed that you had ever made a 
bargain with them to transport those rails?—I made a bargain with 
them that, if our tender was accepted, they should carry the rails, | 


17583. It turns out your tender was not accepted ; the Mersey Steel 
and Iron Co.’s was accepted ?—We consider our tender was accepted 
for carrying 20,000 tons of steel rails that we brought out. 


17584, It is very singular you should consider it accepted unless 
there is some other document which does not appear here or some 
understanding that does ; ot appear on the paper ?—We considered it 
that way. Our letters all through bear out that. 


17585, Are you aware whether there has been any document on that 
subject which does not appear in this report to the House of Commons ? 
—No; | don’t know of any. 7 


17586. Are you aware of any understanding between yourself, or any 
of your firm, and any one in the Department of Public Works other 
than what appears in writing or in this report ?—I don’t know of any. 


17587. Does your firm keep a record of its corres pondence on business: 
matters ?—Most of the correspondence, yes; that is the largest trans- 
actions. 

17588. On such a subject as we have been speaking of to-day ?— 
Generally, yes. 


17589. Have you ever looked to see if there was any letter or tele- 
gram in any shape beyond what we have spoken of which would give 
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you a claim such as you speak of ?—I don’t remember looking. I may 
have done so. 


17590. You never found anything if you did look ?—I may have 
found it if I looked. It is five years ago. I merely remember the 
impression on my mind. 


17591. Do you remember the fact of the Government entering into 
an agreement with Patrick Kenny to transport some rails from the 
ship’s side to a point near it—the Lachine Cut, I believe it is called ?— 
J believe he did transport some rails, but I don’t remember what it 
was. 


17592. Do you remember while the work was going on writing a 
letter to the Government on that subject ?—I don’t remember writing 
one, [ may have done so. 


17593. Do you remember writing in July, 1875, to Mr. Trudeau, the 
Deputy Minister, to this effect: that the extra carriage on rails after 
they have been once loaded will be very little to Kingston, and will be 
allowed to parties carrying them from there west, and that as nearly 
half the last rails for Duluth and Fort William were sent by barge to 
Kingston, the canals only taking or allowing eight feet, and that you 
understood that the Government had large grounds and docks at 
Kingston, and that you therefore undertook to deliver and pile at dock 
in Kingston, say 10,000 or 15,000 tons of rails at $1.30: do you 
remember writing any such letter ?—I remember the substance of the 
letter. 


17594, Do you remember that your firm wrote such a letter ?—I 
suppose they wrote the letter. 


17595. What led you to make that offer spontaneously apparently ? 
— Well, I don’t remember the circumstances that led me to make it, 
but 1 suppose that there had been a block in Montreal, the rails 
arriving too fast, and that it was necessary that something should be 
done. I do not give this as the reason why it wasdictated, but I would 
naturally suppose that was the reason of it. 


17596. Do you know whether in moving rails from Montreal west- 
ward to any point on Lake Superior, for instance, that a transshipment 
is generally necessary at Kingston ?—Not in all cases. | 


17597. Do you know whether it generally takes place ?—It does 
sometimes. 


17598. In this same month of July, 1875, it appears by the printed 
Return that your firm addressed the letter to Mr. Trudeau, the Deputy- 
Minister, to this effect: That you understood that the Government 
purposed removing steel rails to the canal bank, near Lachine; that you 
would, the next day, tender for transportation there, including carting, 
freight and piling, and trusting he would kindly not close the matter 
until he heard from you : do you remember anything of that matter ? 
—I remember that there was scme correspondence relative to that, and 
I have no doubt we wrote such a letter. 


17599. How did you know that the Government proposed to remove 
those rails to the canal bank near Lachine ?—I don’t remember. 


17600. There was no advertisement on the subject, was there ?— Well, 
I don’t remember that either. We were receiving those rails on behalf 
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ofthe Mersey, that is looking after them, seeing to the checking, and 
so on, and getting proper receipts for the Mersey people, and we would 
naturally know they were getting blocked there, and very apt to know 
something would have to be done for them; but I would get the infor- 
mation from the Government agent there that something had to be done 
at once, and I would naturally make a proposition to do it. 


17601. Do you know whether the movement of these rails to the 
Lachine Cut diminished the cost of the transportation of them to the 
west, or was the cost just as great from this point where they were 
moving to as if they had been left in Montreal ?—I really do not know. 


17602. Did you make an offer to the Government on that subject 
afterwards?--I really do not remember. I may have done so. If I 
remember correctly, there was a jam in Montreal, and there would 
have to be something done, either put them in’store or something else. 


17603. After this letter of yours of 14th July, 1875, proposing to 
remove all rails to Kinsgton, Holcomb & Stewart made an offer to the 
Government : were you interested in any way in that transaction with 
Holcomb & Stewart ?—No; not that I remember of. 


17604. In the following year, on 16th May, 1876, a subsequent con- 
tract was entered into with the Merchants Lake and River Steamship 
Co., for the transportation of rails from Montreal, Lachine and 
Kingston, westward : had you any interest in that contract ?—I don’t 
think we had. 


17605, That appears to have been submitted to public competition, 
and Jacques & Co. appear to have made the successful tender : do you 
know who they are—whether they are connected with that line ?—I 
think they were. . 


17606. Your firm appeared to have tendered, naming $5.40 per ton to 
Fort William, $5.40 per ton to Duluth, $5.40 per ton to Fort William, 
and $5.40 per ton to Duluth again, the first two being from Montreal 
and the last two from Lachine ; so you appear to make no difference 
in the price of transportation from Montreal and Lachine : do you 
know pow whether there was any difference in the cost of transporta- 
tion from these two places westward ?—Well, it is a very hard ques- 
tion to answer because some bargemen or propellors might be willing 
to take them at a less price from Lachine bank than they would to go 
down in the basin and take them among the ships there. I should not 
think there would be very much difference at any rate, if any. 


17607. Do you remember the next contract in which you were inter- 
ested ?—[ do not. 


17603. In July, 1876, there was a contract with your firm for spikes 
for Fort William ?—I know we had a contract with the Government for 
spikes. 

17609. Do you remember whether that was let by public competition ? 
—I think so. 


17610. An advertisement appears to have been dated July 7th, 1876, 
calling for tenders up to noon the 24th of July ?—What is the date of © 
our tender? 


17611. The tenders were opened on the 25th July, 1876; in this 
matter your tender appears to be the lowest, $57 per ton: is there 
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think we executed the order all right and got our pay. 


_ 14612. The next one appears to have been contract No. 30, for bolts Bolts and Nuts— 
and nuts: have you any recollection of that matter?—I have. Contract Noa 


17613. What about it ?—If I had anything to give me any reminder 
on the subject— I, of course, remember we had a contract for bolts 
acting for parties. 
17614. Do you know whether that was submitted to public competi- dha ae te 


tion ?--I don’t know. mitted to public 
competition. 


17615. Do you remember that‘in consequence of not fulfilling the 
contract with the Mersey Co., as far as it related to bolts and nuts, 
it became necessary for the Government to get the same quantity or 
about that from some other parties ?—Yes. 


17616, Who supplied these bolts and nuts in the name of the Bolt Robb & Co. sup- 
and Nut,Co. ?—The Toronto Bolt and Nut Co. plied articles. 


17617. Robb & Co.?—It is Robb & Co ; the Toronto Bolt and Nut 
Works I suppose would be the proper title. We were their agents in 
Montreal. 


17618. Where were they made ?—Their factory was in Toronto. 


17619. Were the bolts and nuts supplied there under this contract? 
—I don’t think they were. 


17620. Where were they supplied ?—If I remember right the factory 
burned down before they executed the order. 


17621. How was it carried out?—The Patent Bolt and Nut Oo. anaNutco. of, 


of London got the contract ultimately. London, got the 


17622. Who managed that transfer from the name of Robb & Co. to 
this new firm ?—The new firm, the Patent Bolt and Nut Co.? 


17623. Yes?—-I think it was myself. 1 think I notified the Depart- witness made 
ment of the fire, and that they would have to get the bolts and nuts SEMEN NT 
somewhere else. 


17624. Then where were they delivered under this new contract ?— Had to pay duty. 
They were delivered in Montreal. I remember we had to pay the 
duties on them. I objected to paying the duties, but they said no 
watter where we got them the duties had to be paid. All the other 
bolts that came in. I was told so by the parties who delivered them— 
the parties delivered them in bond in Montreal. We had to pay the 
duties. 
17625. If these had been delivered as was originally intended in the 
Mersey Co.’stender, would duties have been paid ?—No; they would 
have been in bond. The Government would have to pay the duties. 


17626. And why was it you were called on to pay the duties : was it Reason why they 
because the new contract was made to deliver them by Robb & Co. in had topay duty. 
Toronto ?—I suppose so. The Government were very arbitrary and 
they just notified us to pay the duty. I protested against it, but they 
paid no attention to the protest and made us pay it. 


17627. I suppose Robb & Co., had no connection with the Mersey 
Steel and Iron Co. ?---No; I think not, 
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17628. The whole thing was arranged by you for your own benefit 
and on your own behalfas a commission merchant ?—Yes; we knew the 
Government had to have these things, and, of course, we tried to secure 
them for them through our friends—that is, the parties whom we 
represented. | 

17629. This contract appears to have been brought about in conse- 
quence ofa letter from your firm, and not by public competition: is 
that as you understand it ?— Well, it was on account of the Mersey 
refusing to carry out the—refusing to supply them. 


17630. That is the November tender you mean of the Mersey Co.? 
—Yes. 


17631. But in March, when this new arrangement was made, there 
was no competition was there ?—I do not know. 


17632. Did you take part in any competition, or did you just make a 
spontaneous offer ?—I made an offer—at least I suppose I did. I don’t 
remember the exact wording of the letter. I made an offer that they 
should transfer that order to Robb & Co., whom we represented. We 
Were agents for them. 


17633. Do you remember whether the prices of those articles had 
fallen since November ?—I do not remember. 


17634. Cannot you tell now about what you gave for these, whether 
the market was really lower at that time than in November ?—I really 
could not tell, 


17635. If the tendency of the market bad been downwards from 
November to March, it would probably fix itself in your'memory when 
you took part in a transaction in March based on the November offer : 
don’t you remember whether it was more profitable than the offer you 
mace in November ?—I do not. I remember we had to pay duties; that 
is the strongest thing impressed on my memory. We sent in a protest. 


17636. You have told us that already ?—It cost us some $1,200 or 
$1,500, I do not remember the exact figures, but between $1,200 or 
$2,000 duties, we had to pay on them, so that, as far as we were 
concerned, we had not much profit left. 


17637. You say that you considered it a hardship to have to pay the 
duties ?—Yes. 


17638. Don’t you know that in March, when you made the offer to 
supply them, you proposec to pay the duties ?—Yes, I remember that. 
That was the trouble. We supposed and intended, and Robb & Co. — 
intended, that the bolts should be made in this country, and being made 
in this country, they would have to pay duty on the iron coming in, 
and there would be the employment of the labour, and to emphasize it, 
that they should transfer to Robb & Co. ‘I very foolishly said the duty 
should be paid—that is on the iron. Then when the factory got 
burned down that thing came against me. 


17639. Do you remember the price you got for these bolts ?—I do 
not. 

17646. $101 per ton appears to be the price named in the records ?— 
That would be probably correct. I do not remember the figures. 


17641. Are you aware whether other persons had, either in 
November or before that, or any time up to March, offered to supply 
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bolts at a much lower price ?—At the time I don’t think I had a know- 
ledge of it; but, of course, afterwards all this became public property, 
and I did know. That is, I don’t think at the time I entered into that 
arrangement there I knew anything about the figures of other parties. 


17642. Do you know any reason why your tender for $101 a ton was 
accepted in March, if those lower offers had been previously made ?— 
That is the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. ? 

17643. No; I am speaking of your offer in March: the Mersey Co., 
as I understand it, made no offer on the subject?--My offer in 
March for Robb, is that the one you refer to now? 


17644. Yes; | am asking if you know of any reason why your offer 
in March, at $101 per ton, was accepted in preference to these previous 
offers which were made at a lower price ?—I did not know at that time 
that they were lower. 


17645. They were known to the Government: have you any explana- 
tion of that matter ?—No explanation, other than they were the bolts 
that belonged to these particular rails, and it is usual in ordering rails 
to order the fish-plates and bolts. They must correspond ; and it is 
usual to order them from the same parties. 


17646, Is that the reason you got the order for Robb & Co. when the 
rails were supplied by the Mersey Steel and Iron Co. in England ? 
—We applied for it and got the rails from the Mersey Co. 


17647. Does your explanation fit in this transaction do you think ? 
—Not very well. That isthe way 1 would likely do it. The Govern- 
ment do as they like. 


17648. Is there anything further about that particular contract, the 
Robb & Co. contract, which you wish to explain?—No; I don’t know 
-of anything else. 


17649. Your next contract appears to be in the name of the Patent 
Bolt and Nut Co. for some bolts and nuts for the Vancouver rails : 
do you remember how that was brought about ?—I do not. I 
‘suppose we acted for them, and they did business direct with the 
Government. We opened the negotiations, or something of that kind. 
We were their agents here, you know. 


17650. There appears to be an offer on March the 2nd, 1875, as you 
will see by looking at Exhibit No. 149, is that your writing ?—That is 
my writing. 

17651. How did you come to quote or make any propositions to the 
Government on this subject in March, 1875 ?—I don’t know, unless I 
would naturally know they were shipping rails there and must have 
bolts. 

17652, Was there any invitations for offers on this subject as far as 
_you know ?—There may have been, but I do not remember any. 


17653. As far as you are concerned, do you think it was spontaneous ? 
—I think so, It isa proposition I would make to any company on 
anything of that kind. 


17654. Do you consider it usual that offers of this kind should be 
made to the Government without advertisement or request for tenders ? 
—TI never thought a moment on this subject. They had my proposi- 
‘tions and they were accepted, and that is all I wanted. 
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17655. This particular lot had not been included in any previous 
offer, in November or any other time, had it ?—I don’t think so. 


17656. This was the first and the last of the transactious as far as 
you know, that you made a spontaneous offer at this price and the 
Government accepted it?—I don’t know whether the Government 
accepted it. 


17657. Don’t you know it was carried out ?—I don’t remember. 


17658. Don’t you know about that transaction of the Patent Bolt 
and Nut Co. being carried out ?—IL remember we had a transac- 
tion with the Government in connection with the Patent Bolt and Nut 
Co., but I do not remember the particulars of it. Isuppose we got 
our commission and that was the end of it. 


17650. | think I asked you before if you were aware, about the time 
you made this offer in March, 1875, whether the market had gone 
down since November ?—I could not say. 


17660. Do you remember this impression on your mind: that in 
March you got a higher or a lower price than would have been got in 
November? —You see, steel and iron they don’t always run in the 
same direction, particularly steel rails. It is hard for me to say. I 
do not remember how the iron market went. Of course the prices of 
bolts are regulated by the iron market. 


17661. We had been led to understand by a previous witness that 
in March, !875, the market price for bolts was considerably lower than 
in November, 18i4—perhaps £2 sterling per ton: does that statement 
refresh your memory at all on the subject ?—No, I would not like 
to say either one way or the other on the subject. 


17662. In this contract, or in all these others that I have spoken 
about, had you communication, by private interviews, with any person 
connected with the Department ?—Not private. I went to the Depart- 
ment when I wanted to make any special enquiry, and talked prin- 
cipally with Mr. Trudeau. 


17663. With whom else did you discuss matters ?—Well, Mr. Braun; 
and I may have had one or two interviews with Mr. Mackenzie. 


17664. With any one else ?—Not that Iam aware of. 


17665. There are some letters here addressed to Mr. Buckingham : 
did you address any letters to him on the subject?—Not that I 
remember of. 


17666. In any of those interviews did you discuss these offers that 
you have put in writing, and which we have been enquiring about? — 
No, I do not remember of ever having done so. If I had any enquiries, 
or any conversation with him, it would be relative to some points in 
some contract I had on hand, or was to tender for. 


17667. Something in reference to matters you had already contracted 
for ?—Yes, 


17668. Do you mean that you had no discussion as to the expediency 


of the Government accepting any of these contracts which you ask for 
by a spontaneous letter ?—No. 


17669. Nor as to terms being discussed after the letter ?—Not that I 


am aware of. I generally wrote those letters from Montreal, and they 
were answered, 
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17670. Had you not some one here who was conducting these nego- 
tiations on behalf of your firm ?—No; never. 


17671. The next cortract is one with you in your own name, not as 
agents for any firm, but only yourselves apparently, and it commences 
with a letter from you on the 19th January, 1877, to Mr. Trudeau, to 
this effect : 

‘© We understocd last fall that the Depertment was in want of a further supp'y of 
railway spikes tor Duluth, but owing to the advance in freights and insurance we 
were not able to supply at the same price as cortract for fort William which was 
taken very low. Weare now, however, prepared to deliver 100 tons or more at Du- 
luth, at the opening of navig ition at the same contract (above m-ntioned ’’). 

That contract was about July, 1876, and the price was $57 per ton : do 

ou remember these circumstances ?—I remember from your reading 
J. we 8 
that letter. Ido not remember the letter. 


17672. Do you remember proposing such a thing to the Government 
as this : that they should, in January, 1877, allow you to furnish spikes 
at the price of the previous contract which was a very low price ?— 
Well, I have, since you have read it, a very faint recollection of it. If 
1 had the letter (Exhibit No. 153) [ could probably confirm it. 


17673. Here is the letter ?—Yes; this letter was written by us. 
17674. By yourself ?—By myself. 


17675. Now, looking at the letter, can you give any further explana- 
tion of the matter : can you say, for instance, how it is that you came 
to know that they wanted 100 tons at Duluth, if there had been 
no public competition on the subject or no advertisement ?—I am sure 
I do not know. I remember one incident, that of Ryan, Hither 
Ryan told me or some other parties told me that they had bought 
some spikes in Toronto. I do not know whether it refers to this parti- 
cular time or not. That is all the impression I have on my mind rela- 
tive to spikes up there. 


17676. Do you think now, when you stated in that letter of January, 
1877, that the price in the previous contract was a very low one, you 
were correct ?—I probably was, or I would not have said so. 


17677. Do you think you proposed shortly afterwards to supply them 
considerably less?—If [ did I succeeded in getting them trom the 
makers for considerably less, 


17678. As a matter of fact, do you remember whether this supply 
was submitted to public competition?—I do not remember. May I 
call your attention to this letter. It does not state that [offered to take 
it at a very low price, but I merely said that the contract taken the 
previous year, at $57 per ton, was very low. There is no doubt but it 
must have been very low at that time, and I offered in the following 
spring to supply some more at the same: price. 


17679. But didn’t you offer then, in January, 1877, to supply some 
more at the same price ?—Yes. 


17680. Do you mean when you offered to supply them at the former 
price that you did not intend to indicate that it was a low price for 
that time ?—Well, it might bear that construction, but the intention 
here is, 1 merely made the statement that that figure of $57 in the fall 
previous or the summer previous was a low price. 


17681. A low price for that time ?—Yes. 
16* 
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Wrote the letter 17683. Did you write it with the intention that it should bear that 
fon of auceouine construction, that $57 was a low price ?—Yes; it would bear that 


that $57 perton __, ange! 
wasalow price COMStruction. 


sale 17684. Do you say now it was a low price then ?—I cannot remember. 


17685. Tenders appear to be called for on February 19th, 1877, for 
the supply of from i00 to 30u tons of these spikes, and you appear to 
have made tenders upon the subject ?—What date: under what date 
did we tender? 


17686, The time for receiving tenders was Tuesday, the 13th day of 
March, su it must have been no later than that date : do you 
remember anything connected with this tender as to the price of it 2— 
No; Ido not. 


Soon afterhe = 17687. The prices among the different tenders range from this which 
tendered at iot Samia whe Taw est $94.95, up to $75 : do you remember whether about that 
; Sle Wika 

time there was any very close competition in the prices of these things ? 
—I donot. Ido not know I ever heard before any figures excepting 
my own, 

Before putting in 17688, There was another tender of 5 cts. a ton above yours: do 

tender may have ‘ : ° : f 

found outthat ~~ you know whether you found out their price in any way before you put 


Pillow, Hersey & j , > + ae ee) ay 7 
Go. tendered at. 12 your tender ?—We may have done go. 


PP Der eR 17689. Do you remember how?—No;I do not. Who were the 
parties ? 
17690. Pillow, Hersey & Co,?—I do not remember that we did, but 
I say we may have done so. 
17691. If you did do so, do you know through what channel you 
would have done it?—I would do it from Pillow, Hersey & Co. them- 
selves. We were on very intimate terms. 


17692. Were yourivals of theirs or were you interested in their 
tender ?—We were working with them. 

17693. In this matter ?—I don’t know as to that matter, but I know 
we have worked with them in other transactions. 


Has workedten- __ 17694, Was this putting in of the tenders in these two names, one 
a ee a Pillow, Hersey & Co. and one Cooper, Fairman & Co. for the benefit of 
Hersey & Co. the two firms ?—I cannot tell. We have worked tenders together in 
that way not only in this case but in other cases—if this is one case, 
which I do not know. If we worked together in that matter we had 
an understanding before we made out our tenders that we would put in 


the tenders so. 


17695. The price which you received is, you see, Somewhat less than 
the $57: do you remember whether there was any decided fall between 
the time you wrote that letter and the time you put in that tender ?—I 
do not remember ; but you name some parties and quote $75, so there 
was not a very great decline. $57 is a low price to-day for good spikes 
delivered up there at that point. ; 

Prices may have 
1th Jane eh eo, 17696. I am asking about the fall, so as to account for this difference 


and 30th March, In your view between 19th January, 1877, and the 30th March, 1877, 


dot rout he does at one date you suggest $57 asa very low rate, and in the last that 
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$54.95 is sufficient?—It may have been, because iron moves very 
rapidly sometimes. 


17697. Of course we understand it may have been, but I am asking 
how it was ?—Oh, I don’t remember. We havea great many transac- 
tions passing through our hands all the time, it is perfectly impossible 
for me to remember all the circumstances and particulars unless there 
is something marked. 


17698. We were in hopes, after you were subpcenaed, you would 
refresh your memory so as to give us all the information possible ?—I 
had not the slightest opportunity to do so. I left Montreal to move 
west unexpectedly, and then I supposed you had all the correspondence 
and printed forms here, and that would give me all the points I would 
want. 


17699. Were you interested in a transaction between the Govern- 
ment and the North-West Transportation Co., moving rails from 
Kingston to St. Boniface ?—I don’t think it, 


17700. Do you remember what was the next transaction in which 
your firm was interested ?—I do not, unless it would be some more 
spikes. 

17701. There was one, No. 35, for spikes, Fort William and Duluth, 


do you remember whether that was submitted to public competition ?— 
J think so. 


17702. There is an advertisement on the 21st of February, 1878, 
calling for tenders up to Tuesday, the 19th March following ; in this 
matter I think you were successful by about 5 cts. a ton: do you 
remember whether you had any arrangement such as you spoke of 
with the other firm ?—I think it is probable we had with Pillow, Hersey 
& Co. We have a great many transactions with Pillow, Hersey & Co. 
We buy very largely from them, and they buy very largely from us. 
Our transactions amount to a good many thousand dollars per year. 


” 17703. Do you know whether in this matter you had such an arrange- 
ment; they appear to be 5 cts, a ton over your tender ?—I cannot 
state positively, but possibly it was so. 


17704. Upon looking more carefully at the list of tenders, I find that 
there was an intervening tender, Lee & Leys, 5 cts.a ton over yours, 
Pillow, Hersey & Co. being 20 cts. over theirs : do you remember 
whether you had such an arrangement with Lee & Leys ?—Never. 

17705. Do you know whether you had any information as to the price 
of their tender before you put in yours ?—No. 

17706. ave you at any time received such information upon any 
such subject from any one in the Department ?—No. 


17707. I mean the price or substance of any other party’s tender? 
—No. 


17708. Are you aware of any person in any of the Departments obtain- 
ing any advantage or pay for any information or assistance given to 
any one in connection with any contract or tender ?—No. 

17709. Neither yourself nor any of you,nor any other person ?—No. 

17710. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament or any Minister 
obtaining any advantage for any such assistance ?—No. 

163% 


Railway 
Spikes— 
Contract No, 326 


Contract No. 35. 


Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. 5 cts. a ton 
lower than the 
next lowest ten= 
derer. 


Thinks it may 
have been by 
arrangement. 


Aware of no 
special informa- 
tion or improper 
influence being 
extended to any 
one, 


FAIRMAN 
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Contract No. 35. 
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Contract Neo. 61, 
B.C. 


Contractors: 
Purcell, Ryan, 
Goodwin & Co. 


Tenders opened 
20th November, 
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17711. From any firm or any member of a firm ?—No. 


17712. Are you aware of amember of any firm or any individual get- 
ting any advantage above their actual rights through any Member or 
any Minister ?—I do not remember of any. 


17713. Are you aware of any such person getting any such advan-- 
tage or any favour through the assistance of any person connected with 
a Department ?—I do not know of any. 


17714. Are you aware of any promise being made to any Minister 
or Member or any one connected with any Department to compensate 
them for any favour or advantage given to any one?—I do not remem- 
ber of any. 


17715. Is there any other matter connected with these contracts in 
which you have been interested, that you wish to explain?—I do not 
remember anything just now. 


17716. Have you been interested in any other transaction which I 
have not mentioned in connection with the Canadian Pacific Rai lway ?° 
—I think not. 


17717. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian Paci-. 
fic Railway which you can explain by way of evidence?—I am not 
aware of any. | 

17718. Is there anything further that you wish to say upon the 
subject, either of the connection with the Canadian Pacific Railway or 
the arrangements between your firm, or any other matter which has 
been alluded to in this evidence ?—I do not remember anything just 
now. JI suppose I will remember after I go away plenty of it. 


17719. Have you nothing further to say on the subject ?—Nothing 
further. 


OrrTawa, Saturday, 27th November, 1880. 


TouSSAINT T'RUDEAU’S examination continued: 
By the Chairman :— 


17720. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 61. It is for the- 
construction of twenty-nine miles of railway in British Columbia, 
between Boston Bar and Lytton. The contractors were Purcell, Ryan, 
Goodwin & Co. The date of the contract was the 10th of February 1880: 

17721. Was this work let by public competition ?—Yes, 

17722. At the same time as the last contract ?—Yes. 

17723. [ mean was the advertisement for tenders issued at the same- 
time ?—Yes. 

17724, Have you a separate report on the tenders for this section, 
and the time of their being opened?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit 
No. 244.) 

17725. Who were present at the time of the opening ?—Mr. Fleming,. 
Mr. Braun and myself. . 

17726. At what date was that ?—On the 20th of November, 1879. 


17727. That is some days after the time named for receiving tenders ? 
—Yes. 
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17728. Do you remember why the opening was delayed?—Because ™% ; 


the Minister of Railways and Canals was absent, and the opening was 
delayed until his return. 


17729. Were these tenders in the same parcel as the ones you 
described last time you were giving evidence as to section A ?—Yes. 

17730. At that opening did you find any tenders which you excluded One tender from 
from the competition as far as this section B is concerned ?—There was Brown ¢ Corbett 
one tender from Brown & Corbett which was received too late, and andhad no 
besides had no cheque in it. baie 


17731. Was there any other security with it equivalent to a cheque? 
—WNo. 


17732. Have you that tender which was so excluded, as well as the 
-other tenders ?—Yes; I produce fifteen tenders. (Hxhibit No. 245.) 


17733. If this tender had been allowed to compete, would it have This late tender 
been successful over the one which was accepted ?—No; it was not the 20 the loweste 
lowest. 


17734. Was the one,which was accepted the lowest of all the tenders ? The lowest tender 
— Yes. accepted, 


17735. Was the contract exccuted finally with this same firm who 
made the lowest tender ?—Yes. 


17736. Have you the contract or a copy of it ?—I produce the 
original; and a true copy of it is to be found on page 36 of the Blue 
Book of 1880. 

17737. This printed copy will answer our purpose without the filing 10th February, 
of the original : do you know whether this contract was afterwards 185); transferred 
transferred, or whether another was substituted for it ?—Yes; on the 
10th of February, 1880, it was transferred to Andrew Onderdonk. 


17738. Have you the transfer?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 
246.) 


17739. Was this transfer from the original firm to Mr. Onderdonk 
assented to by the Government, and was he accepted as the contractor 
in lieu of the original firm ?—Yes; it was assented to by Order-in- 
Council, which I produce. (Exhibit No. 247.) 


17740. This Order-in-Council is dated in June, 1580, while the transfer Before assenting 
to Onderdonk is dated, as you said, in February, 1880: do you know {fp proposiion | 
whether there was any doubt or delay in the recognition by the quired time for 
Government of Mr. Onderdonk’s position as assignee? In the Blue Book Consideration. 
of 1880 there is a short correspondence between the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Mr. Trutch upon the expediency of this transfer, perhaps 
that may assist you in explaining the matter ?—Before assenting to 
this proposition the Department required time for consideration. 

17741. Do you know whether there was any hesitation on the part 
of those original contractors to carry out the proposed transfer and that 
that led to some delay ; although the document is dated on the 10th of 
February, it may not have been executed so early as that ?—l find 
nothing in the correspondence on the subject. 

17742. Are you aware of any personal interviews, or did you take 


part in any, in which that matter was discussed by any of the original 
contractors ?-—No. 
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Contract no. 61, 
B.Cs 


B.C. 


Contract No. 62, 


Contractor: An- 
drew Onderdonk 


Tender from 
Brown & Corbett 
received too late 
and without a 
cheque. "éxug 


17743. This Order-in-Council which you have produced, dated in 
June, authorizes not only the transfer from Purcell, Ryan & Co. to Mr. 
Onderdonk, but another assignment by Onderdonk to Mr. D. O. Mills: 
have you any correspondence on that subject ? There are some letters 
printed in the Blue Book of 1880, if you can say whether that contains 
all the correspondence it will answer our purpose: it there is anything 
to be added to it please let us know ?—As far as [ am aware, the Blue 
Book contains all the correspondence on the subject. 


17744. Are you aware of any interviews upon the subject, the effect 
of which would ‘not be given in this Blue Book ?—No. 


17745. Do you know whether there was any report from the 
Engineer-in-Chief upon the subject of this transfer of the contract from | 
Purcell & Ryan to Onderdonk: there is one on page 190, apparently, 
but I wish to know whether there is anything further than that ?— 
There is no other repo:t from the Chief Engineer, except the one 
printed at page 190. 


17746. Is there any other information which you can give us respect- 
ing the letting of this contract for section B, or the transfer of it, 
besides what appears in the Biue Books, and what you have already 
stated ?—No. 


19747. The report which you spoke of when giving your evidence 
upon section A, made by the Engineer-in-Chief in 1879, covers this 
section as well as section A, does it not ?—Yes. 


17748. What is the next contract?—It is contract No. 6%, for the 
construction of twenty-eight and a-half miles of railway in British 
Columbia, between Lytton and Junction Fiat, and the name of the con- 
tractor is Andrew Onderdonk, and the date of the contract is the 23rd 
of De¢éember, 1879. 


17749. Was this work let by competition, and invited in the same 
way as the work upon the last two contracts ?—Yes. 


17750. Have you any report upon the tenders for this particular sec- 
tion ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 248.) 


17751. When were the tenders for this section opened, and in pres- 
ence of whom ?—They were opened on the 20th of November, in the 
presence of Mr, Fleming, Mr. Braun and myself. 


17752. Were these tenders also in the parcel which you before 
described as being put away in the absence of the Minister ?—Yes. 


17753. On opening the tenders did you find any which you con- 
sidered it necessary to reject and exclude from the competition ?—- 
There was one from Brown & Corbett received too late, and without a 
cheque. 


7754, Was it accompanied by any other security equivalent to a 
cheque ?—No. 


17755. Would that tender have been a successful one if it had been 


received within the time and accompanied by proper security ?—If the - 
extensions made by the persons sending in their tender are correct, it 
would be the lowest tender, 


17756. Do you remember whether it was decided, before opening the 
tender, by the persons who were present that it ought not to be 
allowed to compete, or was it after opening it, and knowing the 
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figures that it was so decided?—It was laid aside, before we com- Bs 

Laid aside before 


menced opening the tenders. tenders opened. 


17757, When you say it was laid aside, do you mean that it was the 
opinion of the officials present that it ought not to be allowed to com- 
pete ? — Yes. 


17758. Was the contract awarded to the lowest regular tender ?— Contract awarded 
to lowest regular 


Yes. tenderer. 


17759. This tender was made by the same persons who were suc- 
cessful in tendering for section A ?--Yes. 


11760. Was this contract transferred to the same person who ob- 
tained the transfer of section A ?—Yes. 


17761. Were there any dealings with this contract for section C in a 
different way from the dealings tor section A—I mean by the 
Government and the successful tenderers or any other person; or did 
it follow the transaction connected with the contract for section A? 
There was no difference. 
Arrangements 


17762. Then the arrangement for transferring this contract was regarding this 


° . ys : contract in all 
really included in the arrangement for the transfer of section A, was respects the same 


ah f— VCs. as those in regard 
to contract 60. 


17763. Do you know whether it has been necessary at any time to 
come to any decision, or to have any transaction with either of those 
sections, separate from the other of them after the contract was once 
awarded ?— There were two separate contracts, but I think the corres- 
pondence refers to the two sections. 


17764. Has there been any dispute, that you are aware of, upon the 
subject of the awaiding of the contract or contract B in British 
Columbia, or any complaint by any unsuccessful tenderer ?—No. 


17765. Is there anything further which you can state by way cf 
evidence upon the subject of this contract C, beyond what appears in 
~ the Blue Books ?—No. 


17766. All these contracts for the four sections of British Columbia Contracts 60— 68 
inclusive, trans- 


have not only been transferred to Onderdonk, but by him transferred ferred to a syndi- 

to a Syndicate represented by Mr. Mills, is that not so ?—Yes. paints Waa 
17767. And that has been approved of by His Excellency in Council? Approved by | 

PVs: Order-in-Council. 
17768. What is the next contract ?—The next contract is No. 63, it Contract No, €3, 

is for the construction of forty and a-half miles of railway in British 7” 

Columbia between Junction Flat and Savona’s Ferry: the name of the 

contractor is Andrew Onderdonk, and the date of the contract is 

December 15th, 1879. 


17769. Tenders for this work were asked by the same advertisement 
to which you have already alluded were they not ?—Yes. 

17770. Have you any report upon the subject of this section ?—Yes; 
Iproduceit. (Hxhibit No. 249.) 

17771. When was this opened and before whom ?—They were 
opened on the 20th of November, 1879, in presence of Mr. Fleming, 
Mr. Braun, and myself. © 

17772. Were the tenders for this section included in the parcel to 
which you have already alluded ?—Yes. 
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Ee 17773. Upon opening the tenders did you find any which you did 
hotallowed to” not allow to compete on account of any irregularity ?—There was one 
compete. from Brown & Corbett which arrived too late and in which there was 
no cheque. 


17774. Was there any other security equivalent to a cheque in it? 
—No. 


17775. Was there any decision arrived at as to whether it should be 
allowed to compete before it was opened and the figures known ?—It 
was thought by us that it should not be allowed to compete. 


tas] . 
ee Oe ae der, 11776. Was it as low as the successful tender ?—No. 
17777. Was the contract awarded to the lowest tenderer ?—Yes. 
Pee D8 & 17778. Who made the lowest tender ?—T. & M. Kavanagh. 


At Kavanagh's 17779. Did they execute any contract in the first place before Onder- 

ae Spas donk became the contractor, or was their right transferred so that he 

Onderdonk. became the original contractor ?—There was no contract executed with 
Kavanagh, but at their request the work was awarded to Mr, Andrew 
Onderdonk. 


17780. Before the contract was thus awarded, had they put up the 
Security neces-ary to entitle them to deal with it?—They had sent in a 
cheque with their tender, but had given no other security. 


17781. What time was given to them, when they had notice that the 
contract was awarded to them, within which they might put up the 
further security ?—In a letter from the Department to Mr. Kavanagh, 
a copy of which is printed at page 147, Mr. Kavanagh is requested to 
make his tinal deposit on or before the 8th of December, and at page 


150 of the same Blue Book is a copy of a letter from the Department to 


Mr. Kavanagh extending the time to the 11th of December. 


Reaeacn 17782. Did they put up the security by the 11th ?—No ; but on the 

deposited $90,000. 11th they addressed a letter to the Department asking that the work 
be awarded to Mr. Andrew Onderdonk; and Mr. Onderdonk made a 
deposit of $90,000 on the next day—the 12th. 


17783. Then had the time been extended beyond the 11th to enable 
this to be done ?—The time had been extended up to the 13th, 


Extension of time 


granted by Miniss 17784. By what authority had it been extended ?—The extension | 


rr And approved was granted by the Minister approved of by an Order-in-Council. 
raer-in- 
Council. hie aan 

17785. Do you mean that when you say that the extension is approved 


of by Council that the transaction itself is approved of; and that 
that involves the extension upon which the transaction is based ?—Yes. 


17786. Is there any other document beyond what appears in the 
Blue Book upon the subject of extension as far as you know ?—No. 


17787. Did you take part in any discussion upon the subject of this 
extension either with the Minister or with any other official, or with 
any other perron?—I am not aware of any other discussion further 
than what appears in the Blue Book. 


17788. Have you any means of knowing the reason why this 
extension was granted to Kavanagh, either the first or second 
extension ?—No, 
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17789. Do you know whether there was any difficulty about the ik 

mecessary security being given before the contract was completed in 

any of the sections in. British Columbia: on page 149 there is a report 

upon this subject, but it may be that you know something more than 

is stated there ? —~No; the report on page 149 contains all the informa- 

tion which | can give. 


17790. I think you have already said that this contract, after being 
given to Onderdonk by virtue of this transfer from Kavanagh, was 
afterwards assigned by him to Mills as well as the coatracts for A, B 
and C ?—Yes. 


17791. Have you the original tenders in this case ?—Yes ; I produce 
twelve tenders. (Hxhibit No. 250.) : 


17792. Have you the original tenders for section C ?—Yes; I produce 
twelve. (Hxhibit No. 251.) 


17793. Is there any other matter connected with this section D on 
which you can give us information not contained in the Blue Book ?— 


No. 


JAMES GOODWIN’S examination continued : GCOODWIN. 


9 pul Contract No. 6k» 
By the Chairman , sap 


17794. It is not necessary that you should be sworn again as you 
have already been sworn in this matter: do you so understand it ?— 


Yes. 


17795. Had you any arrangement, before you tendered for the British Witness and part-« 
Columbia sections, with any other person who was tendering, for the witieih angie 
purpose of selling out afterwards to him, or make any other arrange. tention of selling 

ee 2 : : : out. 

ment by which a tender should be put in at a particular rate, either 

higher or lower than any other persons ?—No; Ryan and myself and. 

Col. Smith made up our tender and put it in, not with the intention 

at that time of selling out. 

17796. Woes there any arrangement existing at that time between No arrangement 
* = : Ae SVS etwee Ss 
your firm and any one else as to prices ?—None at all. any other firm 2s 
Bh ye to prices. 
17797. Do you know of any such arrangement existing between any 


other persons tendering ?—I do not. I may state 1 did not see Onder- 
donk until after the tenders were in—never seen him or spoke to him. 


a A a 


ToussAINT TRUDEAU’s examination continued : TRUDEAU. 
2 Bridge over 
By the Chairman :— Red River— 


Seihg Contract No« 64&. 
17798. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 64, it is for the 


erection of a temporary bridge over the Red River at Winnipeg. The 
contract was entered into on the 18th of March, 1880, with Ryan, White- 
head & Ruttan. 


17799. Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 
17300. Advertisements asking for tenders ?—Yes. 
17801. Where were the advertisements published ?—In Manitoba. 
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Bridge over 
Red Kiver— 
Contract No 64. 


Contract let to 
Jowest tenderer. 


$7,300 amount of 
tender. 


Work completed. 


17802. By whom were they opened ?—A list of tenders received was, 
Fent in to the Department in a report by Sandford Fleming dated the 
6th of April, 1480. The report does not state by whom they were 
opened, 


17803, Have you the report ?—Yes. 


17804, Who is reported to have made the lowest tender ?—Ryan 
Whitehead & Ruttan. 


17805. Is this the same firm who got the contract ?—Yes. 
17806. What is the amount of their tender ?— $7,350. 
17807. Do you know how far the work had progressed in June last,. 


or can you say whether it has been completed ?—The bridge has been 
completed. 


17808. Has it been settled for ?—Yes. 
17809. Without dispute ?-Yes, without dispute. 


17810. Has there been any complaint or dispute on behalf of the 
unsuccessful tenderers, or any of them ?—Not that I know of. 


17811. Will you produce the report to which you refer ?-—-Yes ; I pro- 


3 


. duce it. (Exhibit No. 252.) 


Wassenger Cars-- 
Contract No. 65. 


Contract with 
James Crossen 
for construction 
of four first-class 
Passenger cars. 


Separate arrange- 
ment for official 
ear. 


17812. Is there any other matter connected with this contract which: 
you wish to explain ?—No. 


Orrawa, Monday, 29th November, 1880; 
Toussaint TRUDEAU’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


17813. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 65, with James: 
Crossen, for the coustruction of four first-class passenger cars. The 
date of the contract is the 15th of March, i830. 

47814, Was the work let by public competition ?—Yes. 


17815. Have you a copy of the advertisement and any report upon. 
the tenders ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 253.) 


17816. What is the time then for the receipt of tenders ?—Monday,, 
the 23rd February, 1880. 

17817. When were they opered, and before whom ?—They were 
opened on the 2nd of March, 1880, in the presence of Mr. Smetlie, Mr. 
Braun and myself. 


17818. The description of this contract in Mr. Fleming’s report of 
1880 gives four first-class passenger cars and one official car. This 
report of the tenders put in and the advertisement together show that 
the invitation was only for tenders for the first-clavs ears and cther carg 
but no official car: was there a Separate arrangement as to the official 
car ?—Yes. 

17819. How were tenders obtained for the official car ?—A report 
from the Engineer’s Departn ent, dated 15th of March, 1880, shows. 
that when the tenders for the first-class cars were received the dr: wings 
for the official car were not ready. As soon as there druwings were 
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ready the builders who had sent in tefiders for first-class carriages were 
asked for tenders for the official car. The same parties sent in tenders 
and the lowest was accepted. 


17820. Were all the parties who had previously tendered for first- 
class cars invited to ofier for the official car ?—Yes. 


17821. Was the contract given for the first-class cars to the lowest 
tender ?—Yes. 


17822. And for the official car ?—Yes. 
17823. What is the whole amount involved in this contract ?—About 
$24,900. 


17824. Has it been performed ?—Yes. 
17825. Is there any dispute upon the subject ?—No. 


17826. In this report of the different tenders which were sent in in 
answer to your advertisement, I notice seven firms have made offers, 
but I gather from it that only two made offers for the first-class cars? 
—Yes. 

17827. The other offers were for the other cars, such as baggage cars, 
box cars, &c. ?—Yes. | 

17828. Was any other contract based upon these offers for the ordi- 
nary cars ?—Yes; there were contracts for postal, box and platform cars. 


17829. With whom was that made and what was the number of it ? 
—The box cars and platform cars are known under the name of con- 
tract No. 67; the postal and baggage was contract No. 68. 


17830. Was the contract No. 67 given to the lowest tenderer ?—Con- 
tract 67 is for sixty box cars, and sixty platform cars. The contract is 
with the Moncton Car-Co., and is based upon a tender which is the 
lowest for the platform cars, but not the lowest for the box cars. 


17831. What is the difference between the successful tender and the 
lowest one for the box cars ?—$5 per car. 

17832. By whom was that tender made : $685 was the lowest ?—By 
Simon Peters. The advertisement asked for tenders for sixty box cars. 
Mr. Peters offered to furnish from fifteen to thirty cars only. 

17833. Then do I understand that it would have been necessary, at 
all events, in order to get the required number, to go to Mackay & 
Hiliott, known now as the Moncton Car Co. ?—Yes. 


178231. Was there any complaint on the part of Simon Peters because 
he did not get the contract for the portion which he offere:t to supply ? 


—-Ne; on the contrary, there is a letter from him asking to withdraw 
his tender. { produce the letter. (Hxhibit No. 254.) 

17835. Was there any complaint in any of those car contracts upon 
the part of persons who were not awarded the contracts ?—No. 


17836 Were all the tenders which were put in considered and allowed 
to compete, or was there any one irregular and rejected ?—They were 
all allowed to compete. 


17837. What is the amount involved in contract 67 ?—$70,800. 
17838. Has that contract been fulfilled ?—Not yet; it is in progress. 
17839. What is the amount involved in contract No. 68 ?—$6,230. 


Passenger Cars-- - 
contract No. 65. 


Lowest tender 
accepted for 
official car and 
for first-class cars, 


$24,900 involved 
in this contract. 


Postal and 
Platform Cars. 

Oontracts Nes» 
67 and 68. 


Contract 67 for 
sixty box and 
sixty platform 
cars based ona 
tender the lowest 
for platform, but 
not the lowest for 
box cars. 


Simon Peters 
ofiered to furnish 
from fifteen to 
thirty box cars at 
$5 lower, but ad= 
vertisement 
called for sixty 
cars. 


Simon Peters 
asked to with- 
draw his tender. 


$70,800 involved 
in contract 67 
which isin 
progress. 


In contract 68 
2 6,230 involved.. 
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Postal and 
Platform Cars 


 Sraadés. 17840. What is the date of cortract No. 68?—The Sth of May, 1880. 


17841. Have you the original tenders which were put in on these 
different car contracts ?—Yes; I produce seven. (Exhibit No. 255.) 


17842. These do not include the tenders for the official car do they ? 
—No; I now produce the tender for the official car. (Exhibit No. 
256.) 
Official car order- 17843. Was the contract for the official car ordered by Council or 
Counc by the Minister ?—It was ordered by Council the 18th of March, 1880. 
I produce the Order-in-Council. (Exhibit No. 257.) 


17844. Is there anything further in connection with these car 


Teri mie contracts which you consider necessary for you to explain ?—No. 
tract No. 66. tf ; ig ; 
Sg pa A 17845. Whatis the next contract ?—Contract No. 66, for the construc 


west of Red tion uf the second 100 miles of line west of Red River, 
ver. 


17846. Have you any report by the engineer upon the tenders for 
this second 100 miles west of Red River ?—Yes; I produce a report bX 
Sandford Fleming, dated 13th of April, 1880. (Exhibit No. 258.) 


Under Order-in- 17847. The contract was originally awarded to Bowie & McNaughton: 
Pelt George | was it transferred by them, and if so who became the contractor ?— 
Ape ee Under the authority of an Order-in-Council, dated the 22nd of May, 
Naughton. 1830, the name of George S. McTavish was added to the firm of Bowie 


& McNaughton. 


17848. Then did the firm remain Bowie, McNaughton & McTavish, 
or was McNaughton also dropped out ?—The new firm is known under 
the name of Bowie, McTavish & Co., and consists of Bowie, 
McNaughton and McTavish. 


17849. Have you a copy of the Order-in-Council which you can 
produce ?—Yes; I produce it. (Hxhibit No. 259.) 


17850. Can you produce the next highest tender for this work above 
the one that was accepted? I think it was made by a Barrie firm— 
Marpole & Co.?—Yes ; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 260.) 
Transportation 


ont eee 17851. What is the next contract which we have not investigated ? 
oniraee SO-*°: Contract No. 70, with the North-West Transportation Co., for the 
From Montreal eke es : 4 os 
to Emerson and arriage of rails from Montreal to Emerson and Fort. William. 
Fort William. aur 
17852. How was this contract brought about: was there any 
competition?—An advertisement was issued and tenders received. I 
produce it. (Hxhibit No. 261.) 


17853. When were the tenders opened and before whom ?—They 
were opened on the 13th of May by Mr. Fleming and myself. 


17854. Were all the tenders received allowed to compete ?—Yes. 
Henry Reatty, of 


North-West, 17855. Who made the lowest tender ?’—Henry Beatty, of the North- 
ag eae West Transportation Co. 
tenderer. 


17856. I see that the advertisement calls for tenders up to noon on 
23,000 tons. Saturday the 8th of May for the transport of about 23,000 tons of rails 
and fastenings, part to be delivered on the cars at Emerson and the 
remainder at Fort William: was this about the quantity that was 
finally contracted for ?—Yes. 


$5 per long ton 17857. What is the rate named in the contract for deliverv at Fort 
delivered at Fort 7 


William, William ?—$5 per ton. 


17858. This is the long ton, is it not ?— Yes. 
17859. And the transportation was from Montreal ?—Yes. 


17860. What is the price named for transporting the long ton from 
Montreal to Emerson in the lowest tender ?—$14.50. 


17861. Then the difference between the delivery at Fort William 
and at Emerson is $9.50 for the long ton, is it not ?—Yes, 


17862. How does this price compare with the previous contracts for 
the same work ?—It is lower. 

17863. By how much ?— $8.50 per ton between Fort William and 
Emerson. 

17864. To whom, or under what contract, was this price—the higher 

rice-—paid for transporting rails from Fort William to Emerson at 

$18 a ton ?—It was under contract 34 with the North-West Transporta- 
tion Co. 


17865. Then, comparing these prices all the way from Montreal to 
Emerson, how do you find that the whole price compares with previous 
contracts for the same work ?—It is lower by about $4.80 per ton. 


17866. Do you find that upon any previous occasion that the trans- 
portation of rails from Montreal to Emerson cost you $4.60 more than 
this ?— Yes. 

17867. Do you remember by what contract you paid that higher 
price for this same work ?—Under contract 22 the sum of $1.20 was 

aid for the carriage of rails from Montreal to Kingston, and under 
contract 34 $18 from Kingston to St. Boniface. 


17868. Was this contract which we are now considering let to the 
lowest tenderer ?—Yes. 


17869. Was there any complaint upon the part of other persons who 
had tendered on the ground that they did not get the contract ?—No. 


17870. Was this contract, No. 70, authorized by Order-in-Council ?— 
Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 262.) 


17871. Has the work been performed under this contract 70 ?—This 
contract is in progress of execution. 


17872. Was there a contract before this on the same subject, No. 69? 
—No. 6) is not a formal contract. In the summer of 1879 the North- 
West Transportation Co. were to carry 11,000 tons to Manitoba for Mr. 
Ryan, the contractor of the first 100 miles west of Red River. The 
North-West Co. had also a contract with the Department for the 
transportation of some 4,000 tons to Fort William. Late in the autumn 
of 1879, it was found that the makers in England were sending more 
rails than the 15,000 tons expected, and Mr. Beatty was ordered to 
carry this extra quantity, the rates being the same as those rates paid 
by Mr. Ryan, who was the contractor for section 48. 

17873. By what authority was this arrangement made: by the 
Minister or by Council ?—-The case is reported only by Mr. Flem- 
ing, and is approved of by Order-in-Council, both of which I produce. 
(Exhibit Nos. 263 and 264.) 

17874. What was the price paid for this work ?—$16. 
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179875. How does this $16 compare with the prices which you have 
been formerly paying for the same work ?—It was less. 


17876. How much less per ton ?—Taking contracts 22 and 34 asa 
basis, it was less by $3.30. 


17877. Has the work been done under this arrangement ?—The 
work has been executed, but the accounts have not been quite settled. 


17878-9. What is the next contract ?—Contract No. 71. It is for the 
furnishing and erecting of iron superstructures over the eastern and 
western outlets of the Lake of the Woods. The contract was with the 
Toronto Bridge Co. 


17880. Was the work submitted to public competition ?—Yes. 


17881. Have you a copy of the advertisement and the report upon 
the tenders ?—Yes, and I produce it. (Exhibit No. 265.) 


17882. From this report it appears that two tenders were sent in. 
They were opened by yourself and Mr. Smellie two days after the date 
named for receiving them: is there anything further about the matter 
than appears from this report ?—No. 


17883. Were all the tenders that were received allowed to compete ? 
—Yes. 


17884. And the contract awarded to the lowest tender ?—It was. 


17885. Was there any complaint by the unsuccessful tenderers ?—No 
complaint. 


17886. What is the total amount involved in the contract ?—A bout 
$50,000. 


17887. The decision to award this contract was arrived at, appar- 
ently, before the date of our Commission, but the contract itself was 
executed afterwards: is that correct ?—Yes. 


17888. Is there anything connected with the proceedings, up to the 
awarding of the contract, which requires further explanation ?—Nothing. 


17889. What is the next contract ?—Contracts 72 and 73 were entered 
into in July and October. 


17890. Had any of the preliminary steps—such as advertising or 
awarding the contract—been taken before the 16th of June ?—No. 


17891. What is the next contract towards which any steps were 
taken before the middle of June last?—On the 17th of May, 1880, 
tenders were received for tanks and pumping machinery required to 
supply water for the use of locomotives, but none of the tenders were 
accepted. 


17892. What is the next matter before the middle of June last ?— 
Nos. 75 and 76 are contracts entered into after the month of June. No. 
77 is a contract for fencing. An advertisement was published, dated 
the 26th of April, 180, calling for tenders for wire fencing. In the 
advertisement it was stated that the parties tendering should furnish 
specifications, drawings and samples of the fence, or different kinds of — 
fence, they proposed to erect. Tenders were received on this advertise- — 
ment, and @ comparison of tenders involved a comparison of the plans — 
proposed. 
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17893. Have you a report upon the subject ?—Yes; I produce it. 
(Exhibit No, 266.) 


17894. By whom were the tenders opened ?—They were opened on 
the 1st of June, 1880, by Mr. Smellie, Mr. Braun and myself. I pro- 
-duce a certificate of the opening. (Hxhibit No. 267.) 


_ 17895. Was there any decision arrived at as to awarding the con- 
‘tract before the middle of June ?—No. 


17896. Were any of the tenders rejected on account of any irregu- 
larity so as to exclude them from the competition ?—No. 


17897. What is the next matter before the middle of June ?—In the 
-order of dates this is the last. 


17898. Is there any other matter which we have not touched upon 
that you think requires explanation as to these which were not com- 
pleted before the middle of June ?—No. 


17899. Could you say whether there had been any expenditure on 
account of any of them—I mean those which were not carried so far as 
contract before the middle of June?— No; there was no expenditure. 


17900. Are there any of the former matters which you can speak of 
now ?—Contract 16 with Canada Central Railway for a subsidy. 


17901. Upon the last occasion on which you were examined about 
this matter you were asked to produce the correspondence which led 
up to the transaction: have you that correspondence at present ?—I 
now produce a letter from the President of the Canada Central Rail- 
way Co. dated 22nd August, 1874. It is addressed to His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General, and prays that a subsidy of $12,000 
per mile be granted on the line to be built up tothe village of Renfrew 
to the eastern terminus of the Canada Central Railway, subject to the 
provisions prescribed by the 14th section of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Act of 1874. (Exhibit No. 268.) 


17902. What is the next step after the receipt of this letter ?--The 
matter was referred to the Chief Engineer who sent an assistant over 
the line to examine the country. 


17903. Is the result of that examination reported by the Engineer ? 
—Mr. Fleming reported on the 6th of October. I produce the report. 


17904. ‘This is the one attached to the letter which you have already 
_ produced, is it not ?-—Yes. 


17905. And the next step ?—The next step was the passing of an 
-Order-in-Council on the 4th of November, 1874, granting a subsidy of 
$12,000 subject to certain conditions, and to the ratification of the 
-Order-in-Council by resolution of the House of Commons, a copy of 
which Order I produce. (Exhibit No. 269.) 


17906. This Order was ratified, I believe, by. a resolution of the 
House of Commons ?—Yes; on the 13th March, 1875. 


17907. What was the next step ?—On the 24th of March, 1875, the 
Secretary of the Canada Central Railway Co. informed the Depart- 
“ment that the company had entered into a contract with the Hon. Mr. 
Foster for the construction of the line, and enclosed a copy of the con- 
tract. <A copy of the contract is included in the paper already filed as 
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Subsidy to 
Canada 
Contract No. 16, Exhibit No. 269. The receipt of this communication was acknowledged. 


by Mr. Braun on the 27th of March, 1875. 


17908. This contract of which you have spoken is only between the 
railway company and Mr. Foster: was there any contract between 
the railway company and the Government ?—There is nothing beyond 
the Order-in-Council granting the subsidy on the conditions named in 
the Order-in-Council. 


One condition of 17909. One of the conditions in this Order-in-Council is, apparently, 
granting subsidy that the company shall, within one month of the ratification of the 
month, company Order-in-Council, satisfy the Minister of Works that they have entered 
onazide contract into a bona fide contract, or contracts, for the building of the railway, 
for building the and have provided sufficient means for the completion of the line 
Ai within the time named: do you know whether they satisfied the 

Government upon the other subject, that is, they had provided suffi- 

cient means, as well as that they had entered into the contract with 


Mr. Foster ?—At that time it was thought they had. 
17910. Thought by whom ?—By the Minister of Public Works. 


17911. Was the matter considered and decided in any formal way: 
is there any correspondence or any documents on the matter ?—There 
is no correspondence on the subject. 


17912, is there any record of the fact that the company did within 
the time named satisfy the Minister of Public Works on the subject ? 
—There is no written record. 


Foster thought a 17913. Is there one in some other shape?—Nothing, beyond my 
oti te tits) 1b recollection that Mr. Foster was thought to be a very rich man at 
that time. 


17914. Do you mean that this circumstance was taken into account, 
and upon that reputation of Mr. Foster it was decided that the com- 
pany had sufficient means ?—My impression is that the Minister was. 
satisfied that the company had sufficient means. 


17915. Was it so stated to you by the Minister formally, or were 
you present when it was decided, or do you mean that it was only the 
rumour of Mr. Forster’s standing which leads you to think that it must 
have happened ?-—I cannot recollect that. 

26th October, 1875, 17916. What is the next step ?—The next important step was that 

teport pointing, Mr. Forster sent into the Department a report by Mr. Walter Shanly, 

ne ee dated October 26th, 1875. ‘The subject of the report are the difficulties 

structing line. | to be encountered in the construction of the line. I produce the report. 
(Exhibit No. 270.) 


Fleming reported 17917. In this report Mr. Shanly suggests that permission be asked 
further examina- to change the location of the line: was that done, and if so what was. 
tion. the result ?—Mr. Shanly’s report was referred to Mr. Fleming. Mr. 
Fleming reported on the 17th of November, and again on the 22nd of 
November, 1875. The principal recommendation in Mr. Fleming’s 
report was that further examination should be made. I file the two — 


reports. (Exhibit Nos. 271 and 272.) 


17918. At the time that Mr. Shanly’s report was submitted for the 
consideration of the Government, was any application made by the 
contractors of the Canada Central Railway Co. ?—There was no formal 
letter accompanying Mr. Shanly’s report, nor was any written about: 
that time. 
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17919. Was an application made to be aliowed to change the line, or 


make any material change in the contract ?—A formal proposition was 
made by Mr. Foster on the 20th of December, 1875, which I now pro- 
duce. (Exhibit No. 273.) 


17920. What was done by the Government on the subject of this 
application as far as the Canada Central Railway Co. was con- 
cerned ?—The matter was referred to Mr. Fleming, and on the 23rd of 
December, 1875, Mr. Fleming sent in a report which I now produce. 
(Exhibit No. 274.) 


17921. Was any action taken by the Government upon Mr. Fleming’s 
report ?—In a report to Council, dated the 26th of February, 1876, the 
Minister states that he will report on the application of the Canada 
Central Railway Co. at some future time. On the 23rd of March, 
1876, Mr. Foster, in a letter to the Department, proposed to explore 
the country between Pembroke and Lake Nipissing, which letter I 
produce. (Exhibit No. 275.) 


17922. This letter refers to a report from Mr. Shanly, apparently a 
report later than the one you formerly produced: have you that 
report ?--It is a report addressed to Mr. Foster which [ have not got. 


17923. Do you mean that it was not on record in the Department ? 
It appears to have been enclosed in this application from Mr. Foster, 
and expresses a doubt of the possibility of obtaining a practicable line 
on the route originally contemplated. That is, of course, somewhat 
the tenor of his report of October. I only wish to know whether he 
made a subsequent report to the same effect or whether this alludes to 
the former report of October ?—The date of Mr. Shanly’s report not 
being given and there being no report enclosed in the letter, I cannot 
say. , 

17924. What is the next step ?—A letter dated February 10th, 1877, 
signed by the Vice-President of the Canada Central Railway Co. 
was received proposing that the company should extend the line at 
their own cost up to Pembroke and that the subsidized line instead of 
commencing at Douglas and going up the Bonnechere, should com- 
mence at Pembroke and go up the Ottawa Valley, the number of miles 
in each case to be subsidized being the same. Mr. Fieming on the 16th 
of February, 1877, reported on this matter, and recommended that the 
proposal be favourably entertained. Ifile the two lettersas Exhibit 
No. 276. 


17925. This proposition of February, 1877, is, in effect, abandoning 
the line contracted for, is it not ?—Yes; it is a proposal to abandon that 
line. 


17926. This proposition of 1877 comes from the company as a 
corporation; the last one which you mentioned came from Mr. Foster, 
the individual—some eleven months between them: had any material 
change taken place in the position of the parties during that time? I 
mean was the Government still dealing with Mr. Foster, as in March, 
or did anything else happen which transferred the whole matter to the 
company ?—I produce a letter written by Mr. Foster in January, 1877, 
in the same sense as the letter sent in by the Vice-President of the 
company. (Exhibit No. 277.) 


17927. The date of January in this letter appears to be a mistake: 
will you please look at other marks on the letter—endorsements and 
* 
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stamps—and say when it was received ?—I find that the Secretary’s 
stamp indicating when the letter wasreceived by him on 19th May, 1877. 


17928. And what would the endorsements indicate according to the 
practice of your Department?—This ietter, after the 19th May, was 
probably folded inside of some other document, and only received a 
separate cover on the 17th December, 1877. 


17923. As the proper date—I mean the date at which it was actually 
written—do you say you think it was in January, or in May, 1877 ?— 
There is no other date on the paper except January and the date of the - 
tamp. 


17930. In this letter from Mr, Foster he speaks of a report of Mr. 
Murdoch’s which had been transferred to the Department the month 
previous; have you that report of Mr. Murdoch’s?—I find no record of 
the report having been received. 


8 


17931. What is the next step in the negotiations ?—The next step 
was the passing of an Order-in-Council, dated the 18th of April, 1878, 
approving the proposition made by the Canada Central Railway Co. 
that the subsidized line should begin at Pembroke and extend to 
9 point near the crossing of the Nipissing Road at the south-east corner 
of Lake Nipissing, and that the total subsidy be $1,440,060. Other 
conditions are also named in the Order-in-Council. I produce the Order- 
in-Council. (Exhibit No. 278). 


17932. Have you no record of any steps in this transaction between 
the report of Mr, Fleming, in February, 1877, and this Order in 1878 ? 
—No; Ihave only before me the papers having reference to the con- 
tract. 

17933, Do you mean that there are papers in your Department, which 
you have not now before you, referring to the steps which led to this 
final contract on the changed line ?—No; I do not think there is any- 
thing leading to that. 

17934. Then this Order-in*Council of April, 1878, as I understand it, 
is granting the application of the company to change the line entirely, 
and to adopt a new course for the subsidized railway ?—Yes. 


17935. Was there any arrangement made by which the Canada Central 
Railway Co. were reimbursed in any way for their expenses in their 
attempt to fulfil the contract upon the first line ?—No. 

17936. Was there any formal contract entered into between the rail- 
way company and the Government based upon this new arrangement ? 
—Yes; a formal contract was entered into on the 20th of April, 1878, 
between the Canada Central Railway Co. and Messrs. McIntyre 
& Worthington for the construction of the line. 


17937. Was there not between the company and the Government ? 
As I understand you now this contract, of which you are speaking, is 
one in which Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Worthington undertake with the 
railway company to build this line; but I am asking you for one—if 


' there is any—between the railway company and the Government ?— 


The sixth clause of the contract between the Canada Central Railway 
Co. and Mr. McIntyre and Mr. Worthi ngton empowers the con- 
tractors—McIntyre & Worthington—to deal directly with the Govern- 
ment; and an Order-in-Council was passed on the 17th of J une, 1878, 
approving of the contract on certain conditions. These conditions had 
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been communicated to the Canada Central Railway Co. and 
accepted by McIntyre & Worthington in acknowledgment, and a. let- 
ter sent in to the President of the Canada Central Railway Co. 


17938. Well, in any of those papers to which you have alluded, do 
you find any undertaking with the Government that the Canada 
Central Railway Co. will have this line built: you say that 
they may deal with the Government, but have they so dealt? The 
clause to which you refer seems only to authorize the contractors to 
receive money trom the Government, or something for their benefit ; 
there does not appear to be anything in that clause alluding to an 
undertaking with the Government ?— There was no contract entered 
into beyond the Order-in-Council. 


17939, Have you a copy of that Order-in-Council of the 17th June ? 
—Yes;1 produce it. (Hxhibit No. 279.) 

17949. Will you produce the agreement between the company and 
McIntyre & Worthington ?—Yes; I produce it. (Exhibit No. 280.) 

17941, I: that arrangement still existing : [ mean the one accomplished 
by the contract between McIntyre & Worthington and the company, 
and this Order-in-Council ?— Yes. 

17942. Tas the work been progressing under it ?—Yes. 


17943. Do you know, in round numbers, what sum has been disbursed 
under the subsidy up to the 30th of June last ?—About $830,600, up to 
the 30th of June. 


17944. About what length of the line has been completed according 
to the terms of the arrangement ?—Abgut seventy miles. The payments 
to the contractor include the advances on rails. The rails for the whole 
line have been purchased by the contractors and delivered on the 
ground. 

14945. Can you furnish, under different headings, the amount that has 
been expended on this contract up to June last?—Not this moment, 
but I can on some future occasion. 

17946, There was an item of $68,000 which was paid for rails early 
in the history of this Canada Central Railway transaction, was there 
not ?—Yes. 


17947. Is that part of what you now call the total expenditure ?— 
Yes. 


17948. Is the work being prosecuted to the satisfaction of the Depart- 
ment under the arrangement ?—Yes. 


17949. Do you know of anything further about this matter which 
should be explained ?—No. 


cd 


Ottawa, Wednesday, 1st December, 1880, 
Hucu Ryan, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 


17950. Where do you live ?—In Perth. 


17951, What is your occupation ?—Contractor. 
173% 
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17952. Have you had much experience in that line ?— Well, over 
thirty years—that is thirty years railroading altogether. I have been 
contractor for twenty-six or twenty-seven years—twenty-seven years. 


17953. Of this has much time been spent on railway works ?—All 
of it—all with the exception of two years. 


17954. Have you had any interest in any of the works of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


17955. Which was the earliest in which you were interested ?— 
section 25. 

17956. This work was offered to public competition, was it not ?— 
Yes. 


17957. Were you interested in any of the tenders at the time they 
were made ?—I was. 


17958. Which ?—I was interested in the tender of Brown, Brooks & 
Ryan, when the tenders were put in first. 


17959. That tender was not amongst the low tenders ?—It was not 
accepted. 


17960. Did you understand that there were several tenders lower 
than that ?—At the time I did. 


7961. Did you become interested in the Purcell tender before the 
contract was awarded ?—No. ( 


17962. Did you take any part in making up that tender, | mean 
affixing prices for the quantities ?—For the Purcell tender ? 


17963. Yes ?—No. 


17964. Did you know anything about the figures up to the time the 
tender was put in ?—I knew nothing about the classes of prices. Of 
course, as a contractor, we were talking a good deal about the char- 
acter of the work, but it was only general conversation that took place 
among the contractors. 


17965. How did you become interested in the work at first ?—After 
the work was awarded to Mr. Purcell he asked me to join him in the 
contract, and I done so. 


17966. Did you take any part in putting up the security which was 
required to be made before the contract was finally executed ?—Mr. 
Purcell had put up all the security before I joined him, and the security 
was all his. 


17967. Were you a party to the formal document, the contract, 
when it was executed ?—Yes. 


17968. Has the work under contract 25 been finished ?—It has. 


17969, About what time was it finally completed ?—Well, in 1879— 
the end of October, 1879. With reference to that question | may say 
that last year the Government intended to put on more ballast (I don’t 
know that it is part of the answer to the question) to make the road 
more thoroughly complete than it is. 

17970. That is, additional work; was it beyond the contract ?-—It 
would be. We really put on more ballast than was required by the 


contract. More would be required to make the road complete than was 
called for by the contract. 


| 


17971. Has there been any dispute between the contractors and the 
Government on the subject of this contract 25 ?—Well, the contract is 
not settled up for yet. There is some dispute. 


17972. What is the nature of the dispute ?—The quantities overran 
the origiual estimate of the quantities ; and in the winter of 1878, the 
engineers thought that the quantities—I don’t know which of them— 
overran so much that they sent out another set of engineers to 
re-measure in 1879. 


17973. Who made the original estimate of this work which was con- 
sidered too high ?—I could not say. I understand the late Mr. Hazle- 
wood was the district engineer of the work, and I presume had charge 
of the work, getting up the quantities. 

17974. Was he district engineer at the time that the quantities were 
considered to be excessive ?—Mr. Hazlewood was district engineer up 
to the time of his death, which occurred in January, 1878—yes, Janu- 
ary, 1878. 

17975. At what time then did the Department inform you that the 
quantities estimated were, in their opinion, too high, and that they 
would not make the payments on that basis ?—After the work was all 
done—that is after the grading was all done—in about December, 1878, 
or January, 1879. 


17976. That would be nearly a year after Mr. Hazlewood’s death ?— 
Yes. 

17977. Were the quantities ascertained by re-measurement ?—I pre- 
sume they were. 


17978. Have you been informed what the result of that re-measure- 
ment was ?—We have not. 


17979. By whom have you understood that the new measurement 
was made ?-—It was made by Mr, Bell. There are two Mr. Bells—Mr. 
Leonard G, Bell. 

17980, Was that after the completion of the work—what is called a 
final estimate—or was it before the final estimate was made ?—It was 
after all the grading was done, and after all the track was laid over the 
whole road, and after, I may say, the ballast was alldone. It was dur- 
ing the time we were completing the ballast. 


17981. Was it, at all.events, after the completion of the work upon 
which the excess of measurement was supposed to be made ?—It was 
after it was all done; a good deal of it three years after it was done— 
that is, three years after we commenced it. 


17982. Do you remember about the time that you were first informed 
by the Department that they were not satisfied with the previous 
measurements ?—It was the beginning of the year 1879—January or 
February—along through there. 


17983. In which of the items was the excessive measurements sup- 
posed to be ?—In earth work and rock. 

17984. Solid rock ?—Solid and loose, I think. 

17985. In the earth work, was it the ordinary line excavation, or was 


it in off-tuke ditches?—I could not say where the excess occurred, 
pbecause we were not furnished with the report of it, but it was in both, 
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I fancy, but mostly in the ditches; I think there was very little in the 
ordinary line cuttings. 


17986. Were these estimates actually made by some person subordi- 
nate to the engineer, for instance, the assistant engineer ?—You mean 
the first measurements ? 

17987. Yes ?—Yes. 


17988. Who was that engincer ?—There were several. There was 
the division engineer, Mr. McLennan, had charge of the whole section 
under the district engineer, and he had assistants, one every ten miles 
of the road, who made measurements of every portion of the work he 
had charge of, 


17989. Have you ascertained as to whose fault it was said to be, if 
there was any fault, that these measurements were excessive ?—I 
could not say. I suppose I may say they were not excessive in my 
opinion. 

17990, Was your contention that they were right from the begin- 
ning—that there never was such an excess as the Government claimed ? 


— Yes. 
17991. Nor any excess ?—Nor any excess, 


17992. About what time did the re-measurement take place, as you 


understood? J think they went there either in June or July, and they 
worked there until October. 


17993. Is that 1879 ?—In 1879; yes. 
17994. Not this present year ?—No, in 1879. 


17995, Were the works, as finally executed upon this contract, 
much in excess of those estimated at the time of putting in the ten- 
ders?—The earth material was considerably increased, and also the 
loose rock. The solid rock, 1 think, was underneath the estimate a 
good deal. 


17996. Asa whole how would the quantities compare?—I cannot 
remember to a yard; the earth work, I fancy, pretty nearly double, 
and the loose rock very much more than that. 


17997. Had you been over the country at all before putting in your, 
tender or becoming interested in the Purcell contract ?—No. 


17998. Had you no special knowledge before entering into the 
arrangement with Purcell as to the character of the material which 
required to be moved, or any of the other particulars upon which 
the tenders were made?—None other than what I got here in the 
office. 


17599, Was that information the same as was furnished to other 
persons, or had you any particular information yourself beyond what 
others could get ?—What was for the public there. The same informa- 
tion, Sir, that was given to all other parties that was making up their 
minds to tender, 


18000. Has it turned out that any of the prices in this work were 
very much lower than they ought to have been, or considerably higher 
than was expected to be correct when the tenders were made ?—- Well, 
I may say there were two items in the tender for which our prices 
were not enough and one of them was solid rock. Our prices for solid 
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rock was below the character of the work, and also our price for 
piling. 

18001. Upon these items was the executed work less than the 
estimate of the work ?—On the solid rock it was; on the piling it was 
very much greater, ten times as much. 


18002. Upon those two items as to which you say your prices were 
too low, the whole effect of the alteration of quantities was to make a 
greater loss to you than was expected, or than would have happened if 
the quantities were adhered to ?—Let me understand your question. 


I do not understand it clearly. 


18003. Was the effect of these alterations in the quantities of the 
solid rock and of the piling to make you suffer a greater loss than you 
would have suffered if the original quantities had been adhered to ?— 
Undoubtedly. I may say, as far as the piling is concerned, the piling 
was caused by changing the work from Howe truss bridge work, with 
abutments and piers, to pile trestle work, and while they done away 
with the work that we had a fair price for, they substituted work for 
which we hada very bad price—rather, a low price than a bad price is 
a better word for it. 


18004. I suppose this loss has been compensated by the increase of 
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the quantities on which you had a good price, was it not ?—Well they | 


could not have built the road without the increased quantities, because 
the original estimated quantities were nearly done by the time that a 
little better than half the work was completed. 


18005. But the effect of the increase was to make a greater profit 
upon that particular item than if the original quantities alone had been 
executed, was it not ?—Well, if we made a little profit on some of it we 
would make more upon the greater quantity, of course. 


18006. How do you account for the great increase in the quantity of 
earth excavation ?—On account of the original estimate not having 
been correct, and another thing a want of knowledge upon the part of 
the men that made it of the kind of country and work that was there. 


18007. In what respect do you consider that the knowledge of the 
country was defective ?—I understand that the location was made in the 
winter season, when it was covered with snow, and they could not see 
what the ground was like; and another thing, toa great many of them, 
that class of country was a new country for them to build a railway in 
that is the nature of the soil. There was no provision whatever 
made for the muskeg work, for the shrinkage that would naturally take 
place in it. 


- 18008. Do you think that much of the excess over the estimated 
quantity is to be attributed to the muskeg country ?—I do; nearly the 
whole of it. 


18009. Did it turn out that the filling was deeper than was origi- 
nally shown by the profiles, or, if not, for what other reason were 
greater quantities required ?--In some cases the whole surface of the 
ground settled down two, three and four feet, as high as four feet, and 
all the way down to ore foot. The whole surface for a long distance on 
both sides of the road and where the grades were kept up to the 
original sub-grade levels as a matter of course that caused a great 
height of embankment to be made. Where an embankment was 
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originally intended to be two or three feet high the whole surface of 
the muskegs settled down three feet below what it was originally, and, 
of course, it made it that much higher, and the material itself shrinks 
very greatly indeed. 


18010. You mean that the quantity excavated when placed in the 
road-bed shrinks, so that the road-bed requires more yards of material 
to fill the same space than those which were taken out of the space in 
the side ditches and other places ?—Yes; the material shrinks after it 
is taken out. Itis perfectly saturated with water when lying in its 
normal state in the ground; then when it is taken out and placed in 
the embankment,of course it dries up like a sponge, and presses down ; 
and part of the increase is caused by the slides in the embankment. 


18011. Do you mean embankments across fills ?—Over heavy fills. 


18012. Was that from the defective foundation, or was it from the 
nature of the soil in the embankment, which did not keep the shape ? 
—Both. Jn one or two cases from bad bottom alongside of an old 
stream, and in two or three cases, from the nature of the material 
itself; and part of the increased quantities was caused by a change of 
line after the original estimate was made; and another portion—a 
large proportion of it—was caused by off-take ditches being very 
largely increased over the original quantity that was estimated. There 
were more ditches put in for the drainage of that country. 


18013, Did these changes to which you reter affect principally the 
earth excavation ?—You mean the change in the line ? | 


18014. You were speaking of the increased quantities being due, to a 
considerable extent, to changes in the line: Iam asking you whether 
these changes affected principally the earth excavation, or if they 
affected also the rock, either solid or loose ?—It affected the rock—the 
change of the line did. 


18015. Was the result of that change then to increase the cost ‘as a 
whole ?—I think it slightly increased the cost of the road, but it very 
materially shortened it and straightened it—made a very much better 
line of it. 


18016. About what spot is that particular change to which you refer, 
or are there more than one, and if so state the different spots ?—Well, 
the principal change was made at one place, that is about forty miles 
west of Fort William. 


18017. By what name does that place generally go?—We cross a 
stream there called.the Oscondega. We gothrough a tunnel! on the 
line immediately after we cross the river. 


18018. You said that the increased quantities were to be attributed 
partly to the difference in the character of the country from that which 
it was supposed to be, and partly from insufficient information or 
incorrect information, as to the quantities: do you mean that the cross- 
sectioning had not been sufficient to enable the engineers to say what 
the quantities were likely to be ?—The cross-sections before they made 
out the original estimates ? 


18019. That is what I allude to?—I don’t think they made any cross- 
sections. I think they took their quantities from the centre levels. 


18020. From the profiles ?—From the profiles, yes. I am not aware: 
there was any cross-sections, I was not there. 
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18021. You were not informed of any quantities being obtained by 
cross-sectioning before you took the contract ?—No; I do not think 
there were either. There was no time to do it in. The thing was done 
so very hurriedly, and a great portion of the line was afterwards 
changed from the original location on which the original estimates 
were made. 


18022. What is the nature of the country : is it rather flat, or is it 
hilly ?—Well, a portion of it. After we pass the height of land it is 
flat, but until we get to the height of Jand it is a broken country. 


18023. Over the country, which is tolerably level, the centre line 
would give a pretty fair indication of the proper quantities ?—Yes. 


18024. So that cross-sectioning would rot be very necessary in that 
kind of country ?—To arrive at approximate quantities for the purpose 
of giving you an idea about quantities to be done the centre line levels 
in an ordinary country should give it to you near enough for that pur- 
pose. 


18025. Was there any part of this country which was of the char- 
acter which would require a more careful examination in order to 
ascertain approximate quantities ?—Yes, a portion of it. 


18026. About what proportion of the whole ?—I think about fifteen 
miles of it—about one-sixth of it. 


18027. Then as to five-sixths of the whole work, do you think the 
country was of that character that a fair estimate of the approximate 
quantities could be ascertained without cross-Sectioning ?—I think so, 
from the centre-line levels, provided the soil and material were the 
gume as we have in this country here. 


18028. The quantities could be ascertained even if the character of 
the material could not be ascertained ; for instance, the rock might be, 
more or less, but the quantities as a whole would be approximately 
correct ?-—-In an ordinary country they could. 


18029. I am speaking of five-sixths of this line ?—The five-sixths of 
this country, on which the centre-line should give the approximate 
quantity, was that portion of the work over which the greater excess 
took place afterwards, in the excavation of the quantities. 


18030. Then upon the whole question of the excess of quantities 
over those which were estimated at the beginning, is your explanation 
that that excess is to be attributed more to the muskegs and the devia- 
tions than to the want of sufficient information in the beginning: is 
that what you mean ?—Yes, undoubtedly; but what I mean by want 
of sufficient information in the beginning, is this: that the engineers 
at the time of making up these quantities did not fully appreciate the 
great shrinkage that would occur in this material. Now, I wish to be 
distinctly understood, and if I don’t give my idea I want to be put 
right on it. Ido not wish to say that the engineers erred because 
they did not try to do what was right, but there was 50 much muskeg 
in that country, and they were not aware that the shrinkage would be 
as great as it was, and they did not allow for it, and therefore it 
occurred. 


18031. Do you mean that if the material found there was of the 
same character as that found in other portions of the country, then 
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their approximate quantities would be very nearly right ?—Yes, very 
nearly. 

18032. Then the want of information was really as to the character 
of the material, both that which had to be moved and that which 
remained there as foundation for the line ?—That which remained as 
foundstion—I don’t understand the drift of it. 


18033. I mean thia: you say that when the embankments were put 
into places where they were directed to be put, that the foundations 
gave way and shrunk ?—Precisely. 


18034. So much so that the material at the bottom turned out to be 
of a different character from what was expected ?—I fancy so. I 
presume when they made the location the ground was covered with 
snow and they didn’t see the nature of this muskeg country. It looked 
like a level country which they probably thought was hard material, 
although there was a great deal of muskeg on that section—miles and 
miles of it—and the shrinkage took place just in proportion to the 
quantity of muskeg there was, or rather the increased quantities. “I 
had better put that right. The increased quantities on each ten mile 
section, as it were, was precisely in proportion as there was muskeg on 
that ten mile division over the original quantities estimated. 


18035. Have you had sufficient experience in railway works to be 
able to say now whether a more careful examination of that country 
could have been made so as to ascertain the character of the material 
and probable quantities better than they were ascertained ?—Yes; I 
done a great deal of that class of work before in other places, and the 
same shrinkage took place there that we found took place up here. 


18036, Where was that?—Well, we did a great deal of it on the 
Haropean and North American Railway through the State of Maine 
and a portion of New Brunswick. 


18037. Do you know by what means the character of the material 
was ascertained in those places which you have described ?—Do you 
mean down below ? 


18038. I mean on the railway you have described : by what means 
did the engineers or any one else ascertain the character of the mate- 
rial before the work was let?—You cannot help butsee it; you walk 
over the ground and it is bog—muck. If the ground was bare you must 


see 1t 

nee Do you know of any other mode being adopted, beside walk- 
ing over these places which you describe, to ascertain the character of 
the country and the material ?—In bad places, in bad bogs, they gene- 
rally sound them, and put a rod down to see how far it is to solid bot- 
tom. 


18040. Do you know of it being done in any instance before the works 
were let ?—Up here? 


18041. Anywhere ?—I think in the last lettings that took place on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, I think it was done in some places. 


18042, Which do you mean by last lettings ?—I mean in sections A 
and B. 


18043. Do you know of it being done in any other of these places 
where you have seen such work in the United States or New Bruns- 
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svick 2?—In New Brunswick we built that road by the mile—we took it 
-on the lump sum to build it by the mile. It was not done then, but after 
we had the contract we had it done ourselves. 


18044. Is there a regular method understood to be applicable to this 
kind of examination : I mean is it done by rods or iron spiked instru- 
ments of any sort ?—The bog is of such a nature that the most of it 
you can take a pole or iron rod in your hand and press it down through 
it until it comes to solid bottom. 


18045. Would there be any way of doing that, or examining for the 
purpose of finding out the depth in winter ?—In winter it could be done 
the same thing. You can drive the rod down in winter by breaking the 
frost on top and then forcing the rod down the same as in summer. 


18046. Then do you attribute this mistake as to the quantities, to the 
fact that this kind of examination was not made ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

18047. Did you say that could have been made without much diffi- 
culty in winter as well as any other time ?-—It could have been made 
in winter, but I do not know that they were aware in winter that it 
was all bog they Were going over. 

18048. Iam asking whether you think it could have been found out 
whether it was bog or not ?—-Unquestionably it could; yes. 


18049 Such frosts as they have in that country are no obstacles to 
the sufficient examination of muskegs ? -No; not a permanent obstacle, 
not an obstacle that could not be overcome, but it would take a little 
more time to doit, thatis all. You willallow me tosay this: that unless 
the enginecr has had some experience of work of that kind before, he 
would not be aware that any such shrinkage would take place in it. 
They know a great deal more about it now than they did then. 


18050. Do you know as to the character of the bottoms through the 
muskeg country, whether, when you reached the first bottom which 
appeared to be solid, it was actually solid, or whether it was a mere 
-erust, and that there was softer material below it?—In all cases the bog 
is lying on hard material, either on gravel, or generally a clay bed. 


18051. So that when you once strike what appears to be a solid 
bottom, there is no danger of its further sinking ?—No danger then. 


rd 

18052. Have you any information as to this question: whether the 
muskegs might have been avoided to a greater extent without injary to 
the allignment of the road ?—I am satisfied that they could not, lam 
satisfied of one thing, that theallignment is right, and that the road was 
built as cheaply as it could be, and the engineers were not to blame, and 
nobody else. ‘This material was there, and no other material could be 
got or used unless you hauled it miles and miles. 


18053. Do you know whether, over those muskegs which, I under- 
stand, formed a considerable portion of the country, the grades might 
have been lowered beyond what it was originally intended in consequ- 

-ence of this sinking, so that the road, as finally executed, might not 

be so high as was intended when the foundations were supposed 
to be firm?—I cannot speak positively as to that. I think, in some 
cases, they follow the depressions of the ground with the grade. I do 
mot know if it was done in all cases. I will not speak positively of it, 
but I fancy it was so. 
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18054. Do you know any place where the grade might have followed 
the depressions without any injury to the efficiency of the road, and 
where it has not followed the depression ?—Well, I cannot say that I 


do. In fact they were obliged, the depression was so great, they were: 


obliged to lower the grades, very nearly all of them. We had tolower 
the bridges in those places two or three times, most of them. When 


the bridges were built— It takes a great deal more to explain this. 


properly than to say yes or no to understand it. 


18055. We wish you to give us all the information you think proper: 
on this subject ?—A great many of the little bridges crossing streams. 


and swamps were made of pile trestle work. The piles were driven 
down into the solid, hard bottom, below through the muskeg, and the 
banks would then be made up to the level of the stringers on which: 
the track was to be placed. After a time these banks would settle 
down so that we could not yet over that bridge without coming up one 


side and going down on the other side. To save money in putting the 
bank up again we would cut down the bridge, cut the heads off the: 


piles and lower the whole structure to the level of the bank. The 
next season we would have to repeat that operation on the same bridge 
again. 


18056. The shrinkage was going on then from time to time ?—- 
Constantly going on up to this last summer, and the same thing had to. 
be done last year. The deeper the bog the greater the shrinkage, of: 


course, and depression. 


18057. In the off-take ditches you say there was a considerable: 
excess : did it appear to be necessary to make these off-take ditches to: 
a greater extent than was originally intended ?—In all cases it was. 


necessary ; yes. 

18058. Why was that ?—Well, as I said before, the location was 
made in the winter when it was impossible to see where the water was, 
and it was impossible to tell where the offtakes were required. For 
instance, we made offtakes, one single offtake, in which the quantity- 
was greater than they originally estimated for the whole line. 


18059. In your opinion was that off-take necessary to disin the- 
locality through which the road passed ?—Yes; it was, undoubtedly. 
That off-take lowered the water in the stream four feet, and lichped to. 
solidify the muskeg or material around it. We could not have cot over: 


that portion of the road without that oif-take. ; 

18060. The necessity for that then was traceable, as T understand 
you, to the nature of this country which was not undersicod at the 
beginning ?—The necessity of all the off-takes was so. I wish it to be 
understood, Judge, that it is impossible for any man, or any sei of men, 


to go over that country ia the winter time and tell what number of 


off-takes would be required. It could only be arrived at as the work 
was gone on with. 


18061. Is cross-logging sometimes resorted to in a country of this 
character to save sinking ?—It is. 


18062. Was it resorted to on this occasion for this purpose ?—No ;. 
there was no cross-logging done on section 25. : 


18063. Would it have the effect of saving in the amount of exeava- 


tion or embankment effectually ?—Well, I think in some cases, in some 
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of the bogs, that possibly it might to some extent; but the bogs up 
there are, a great many of them, so bad that the whole thing goes 
down together—-cross-logging, muck, sand and gravel and all. 


18064. As to the portions of the line which you say were finished to 
the level of the bridges in some places, and which shrunk again, were 
these ballasted before the shrinkage ?—A greater portion of the 
shrinkage took place before the ballasting, but they have;been. shrink- 
ing since also. 


18065. Is that one reason why the ballast has been put on to a 
greater extent than was originally intended, such as you mentioned 
earlier in your evidence ?—To a certain extent it is; but the original 
quantity of ballast contemplated to be put on was not sufficiént; that 
is, as it was originally intended, It was only what is called’ the first 
lift of ballast. 


18066. Has the road been made generally up to the width that was 
mentioned in the specifications ?—No,; in some cases the embankment 
made from the muskeg was made purposely narrower and a little low, 
so that it would be covered with gravel afterwards to prevent it from 
taking fire, and also to save the quantity there was going in. 


18067. Then in those places is it intended to complete the width as 
originally estimated, or are they left in that shape to be covered with 


ballast as a protection against fire ?—Well, but the ballast itself has 


made the width, because when it is shovelled off the cars it goes out 
over the side, and brings the road up to the width intended to be 
originally in the same places. 


18068. Then, generally speaking, is the road constructed as wide as 
originally intended ?—Yes. 


18069. But the width is made up of different material ?—Precisely. 


18070. More of ballast than was at first intended ?—Yes. 


18071. Is there any other matter connected with section 25 which 
you think ought to be explained, including, if you like, the effect of 
building the road in the place it was built, and upon the final cost ?— 
No. {£ think that, no matter what the examination was before, or what 
the quantities made out in the original estimate was, it did not affect 
the quantities finally in the least. These quantities would be there no 
matter what quantities were set down in the original estimate. The 
oad could not have been built with less quantities than it was finally 
built with. I think the location is as good as could be got in that 
country. The allignment is right, and the men in charge of the work 
took every pains and every trouble to have the road built as well as 
they could, and keep the quantities down to the lowest possible quan- 
tity that they could do the work with. 


18072. Is there any further matter connected with section 25 which 
you wish to state in evidence now ?—I don’t remember. I may say 
to you that Mr. McLennan, the division engineer—the engineer 
who worked under Mr. Hazlewood up to the time of Mr. Hazlewood’s 
death, and who had charge up to the time the work was completed—is 
in the city here now. 


18073. Is there anything further on section 25 ?—Not that I 
remember of. 
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18074. What is the next work of the Canadian Pacific Railway in: 
which you have been interested ?—Section 41. 


18075. Was that work submitted to public competition ?—Yes. Par- 
don me, before closing what I had to say on section 25, 1 must say 
this : it was utterly impossible for any man or set of men to arrive at 
anything like an approximately correct estimate of the quantities by 
the re-measurement. 


18076. Are you stating this with a view to establishing the correct-- 


ness of your claim upon the original estimates ?—Well, I state it for I 
know it to be a fact, in answer to the question, as to whether there is 
anything else about section 25 that I should wish to say. 


18077. We do not propose to try the question whether you are 
entitled to any more money than the Government are willing to allow 
you, or, if so, how much, so that if this evidence is directed to that 
question it will not be properly receivable at this stage ?—-Very well, 
Sir. 

18078. If it is for any other purpose than for supporting your claim 
for money then we will hear it; if it is to inform us how the work was 
done for instance ?--I gave it, in answer to the question whether there 
is anything else in connection with section 25. 


12079. Perhaps it would be well to say, now that you bave said this,. 


why the re-measurement could not be correct ?—-Because the side 


ditches from which the substance was originally taken to make the. 


embankment were, at the time the second measurements were made, in 
some cases one-half and in other cases two-thirds filled up again. 


18080. Would they be filled up with the same kind of material as 
was there originally ?—It would come this way, or because in this way. 
There were two causes why they were different. In the first place the 
ditches were originally made, as a rule, about three feet deep. It 
would depend upon the height of the embankment when the material 
was put into it; butas a rule they were three feet deep, and when they 


were dug out and the material put into it the water ran away from the. 


surrounding country, and the surface of the muskeg settled down about 
a foot or a foot and a-half. 


18081. The water would run out of the material, which you say is 
sponge-like, would it?—When the water ran out of the surrounding 
country into these ditches then the pressure upon the centre of the 
road between the two ditches caused the material to settle down in the 
centre and it pressed up the bottom, forced up the material from the 
bottoms on both sides so that the ditches would look so much shallower 
when they were re-measured than when they were taken out. Andit 


was from those two causes, settling down on the top and pressing up: 


from the bottom, that an accurate re-measurement could not take place. 


18082. Is there anything further in connection with section 25 that 
you think of at present ?—No; not going into that question I don’t 
think there is. | 

18083. Do you mean the question as to the validity of your claim on 
the first measurement ?—I do. 

18084. We do not propose to try that: now returning to this section 


41 which you say was the next in which you were interested, were: 


you one of the original tenderers ?—Yes. 


. 
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18085. Under what name ?—We tendered in the name of Purcell, 
Ginty & Ryan, I think. Iam not quite certain, however. 


18086. Was it not Marks & Coninee first, or did you make a separate 
tender in the name you have described ?—We made a separate tender 
in the names I have described. 


18087. Did you understand that there were several tenders lower 
than the tender made by that firm ?—By Purcell, Ginty & Ryan ? 


18088. Yes ?—Yes. 


18089. Had you at the time of making that tender any interest in 
any other tender ?—None. 


18090. When did you first become interested in the tender of Marks 
& Conmee: was it before the time was up for receiving the tenders ? 
—No; it was after. 


18091. Was it before awarding the contract to Marks & Conmee ?—It 
was after—but no, that was not the way it was. I think there was some 
objections to giving the contract to Marks & Conmee unless they could 
associate themselves with others in whom the Government had more 
confidence in completing the work. 


18092. Are you aware of any negotiations to that effect before the 
awarding of the contract to Marks & Conmee ?—I am aware there was 
none. 


18093. I mean negotiations to the effect of their associating them- 
selves with some other contractors ?--I do not know of any. 


18094, Why do you say then that there was some objection to giving 
it to them in their own namealone ?—There was; after the tenders were 
opened those objections were raised. 


18995. Then was there such objection raised before the contract was 
awarded to them, although their tender was the lowest ?—I!t was before 
the contract was finally awarded to them that, I think, they were told 
that it would be necessary for them to associate themselves with others, 


18096. Were you aware that any such information was given to them, 
or of the way any such information was conveyed to them ?—I am 
aware that Marks came to us and asked us to join him, and offered us a 
certain interest in the contract if we would join him in the contract. 


18097. Did he lead you to understand that he was not likely to get 
it although it was the lowest tender, because he was not associated with 
some more experienced contractor ?— I think so. 


18098. From whom did you first learn that there was such an objec- 
tion to giving it to Marks & Conmee alone ?—Well, 1 could not say trom 
whom | first heard it, but it was publicly. stated that that was the case 
down here. / 


18099. Was it openly stated that any one connected with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works had notified that to the public ?—1 never heard 
any person’s name mentioned. I never heard any person’s name in 
connection with the Public Works Department, or any other Depart- 
ment, mentioned in connection with the matter at all. 

18100. But you heard this, as I understand you, before Marks came 


to you ?—Well, | am not positive about that, but probably we did how- 
ever. Marks was in close—well, [ won’t say in connection with others, 
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but he belonged to Prince Arthur’s Landing, and came down here and 
was an old acquaintance, and, [ think, he told us a great deal more about 
the thing than he told to any one else. : 


18101. Do you know any reason why he approached you on this 
matter ?—Well, yes. The reason is this: that we had been up there, 
and Marks supplied us with a great deal of goods; he is a merchant in 
Prince Arthur's Landing, and was before that, and we were intimately 
acquainted with him and done a great deal of business with him; he 
asked us, if the contract would be awarded to him, to take the work 
and give him an interest in it with us. 


18102. Had you been doing the work on the adjoining section ?— 
Yes; we had done the work. 


18103, Had that anything to do with his approaching you to make 
this offer ?—I suppose it had everything to do with it. We had the 
plant there necessary for the construction of the work on the next 
section and the whole organization complete. 


18104. Was there any attempt on your part to influence the Depart- 
ment, or any one connected with it, to make this objection to give it to 
Marks & Conmee alone, in order that you might afterwards become 
interested ?—Not the least, Sir. We never spoke a word to any mem- 
ber of the Government, or any person in the Government, or any one 
else connected with the Department, about the awarding of the con- 
tract whatsoever until we learned from Mr. Marks that the contract 
was likely to be awarded to him, if he could make satisfactory arrange- 
ments to carry on the work and complete it. 


18105. And that intimation came to you through Marks without 
your having made any previous efforts in the same direction; that is 
about associating with him ?—Quite so; we made no etforts whatso- 


ever. We hesitated a good deal about going into it at all, because we 


considered the prices in his tender were too low, and were it not for 
the advantages we had by being there at the time, and having all our 
plant and material there, we would not have gone into the work and 
undertaken it at the price we had—at the prices rather that were in 
Marks’ tender, the price he had for the contract. 

18106. It was the lowest tender, you understood, was it not ?—I 
expect so. I understood so. 


18107. In this arrangement were the prices adopted in the contract 
those of his tender ?—Undoubtedly. 


18108. They were not any higher prices in consequence of your 
being associated with him ?—Not a cent. 


18109. So that the Government let the contract on the lowest 
prices on their tender, as you understood ?—Yes ; but if you choose to 
take it down, I will tell you, upon prices that were actually too low. 


18110. Yes, we will take it ?—That is the case. I am sorry to say so. 


18111. Were you aware, at the time that you joined with Marks & 
Conmee, that some of his prices were remarkably low—for instance, 
was not his price for earth borrowed and hauled very low ?—There 
was an item in the schedule where the material had to be hauled from 
a long distance by trains in which he was too low. 


18112. That was 10 cts. only, was it not ?—10 cts. only. 
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18113. That was in fact, a lower price than he was getting for exca- 
vation on the line ?—Yes. 


18114. Was there not another item that was very low ?—In connec- 
tion with that, Sir, | would like to say that Marks claimed that he 
understood that this 10 cts. was to be given in addition to the price 
for ordinary excavation on account of the haul, and the Department 
claimed—the engineers claimed—that that was to cover the whole thing, 
and that is the way it was put in the contract. 


18115. You understand, I suppose, that he was formally notified that 
if he took the contract it must be upon that low price and not upon the 
addition of that to the ordinary price ?—Yes. 


- 18116. And he decided deliberately to take that alone and to enter 
into the contract ?—Yes. | 


18117. Was there not another item, for instance iron tubing, very low 
in his tender, or did you investigate that before you joined with him ?— 
Well, as to the question of iron tubing, we paid very little attention to 
it, because we felt perfectly satisfied that we could put no iron tubing 
there. 


18118. You were aware that his prices for iron tubing were very low ? 
— Yes, they were. 


13119. What was his price for that ? -I don’t remember exactly his 
price, but I know it was too low. 


18120. Has there been any of them used on the contract? ~- No. 


18121. Are you aware of any negotiations between Marks & 
Conmee with the Department, or between yourself and the Depart- 
ment, on this question, whether the work should be let so that it 
should be finished at the short or long period—I mean before the con- 
~ tract was finally executed ?-The tenders called for had stated two 
prices, one to be done on what is called the shorier period, and the 
other on the longer period, and the contract is based upon both sets of 
prices. | 

18122. So that you get the higher price if you finish it at the shorter 
period, and the lower price if you finish it at the longer period ?— Yes. 


18123. Do you know what the expectation was at that time as to the 
probability of its being finished at the earlier or the later period ?— 
Well, owing to the advantages that we had by having our plant there, 
and having a great many people there at the time, we felt satisfied we 
could do it in the shorter period ourselves. 


18124. And have you still that expectation ?—Yes. 


18125. Then, in substance, the expectation was that you would be 
getting the price for the shorter period ?—Yes. 

18126. Because you would be abie to complete it in that time ?—Yes. 

18127. Do you know how your price for the short period compared 
with any other tenders ?—Even then, it was the lowest. Allow me to 
correct that, please. I never saw any of the other tenaers I don’t 
know what any other tender was, with the exception of Marks’ tender, 
and the tender that was putin by Purcell, Ginty & Ryan. [ never saw 
any other tender, either before the tenders were put in or after they 
were put in, nor since. 
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Marks & Conmee 18128. Do you remember what your tender was for the short time 
for shortiime” =—I mean the Marks & Conmee tender ?—$2,300,000 is the bulk. 


for short time. 
18129. You don’t happen to know what the tender-of Andrews, 
Jones & Co. was for the short period ?—No. 


Andrews, Jones 18130. By the Blue Book return they appear to have been the next 
$2.955,000 * lowest tender to Marks & Conmee: they gave no price for the longer 
. period, but for the shorter period they gave a price less than $2,250,000, 
so that a trifle over $50,000 would be the difference between your 
price for the short period and theirs for the short period, theirs being 

the lowest ?—I knew nothing of that. 

18131. That matter you say was not discussed at all before the docu- 
ment was finally signed or closed with the Government ?—What 
matter is that? 

18132. This matter about the comparative price under your tender 
for the shortest period and Andrews, Jones & COo.’s tender for the 
shortest period ?—Not that I know of. 


aye aetna 18133. Has there been any material change in the work under this 
‘changed consider- } : By . 
aby. Contract ?——Yes, the allignment has been changed very considerably. 


18134. Any other material change, grades, or any other matter ?— 
The grades are carried out according to the specification, but the line 
itself has been changed, and there has been a great saving made as to 
quantities and in distance. 


Work when 18135. Do you mean that there is a probability that the‘work itself 
Toe ed Wil cost when finished will cost less than what was expected at the time the 
estimated. contract was made ?—Yes. 

18136, Have these changes been made at the expense of the 
efficiency of the road, or do you think the road will be still as efficient ? 
—-I think it will be better. It will be shorter, with equally good 
grades and easy curvatures, I fancy. 

18137. Tam only asking you to give your opinion. I don’t expect 
you to state that it will be positively so: could you form any opinion 
as to the saving--I mean the amount of it?--Caused by the change 
itself ? 


‘Changes will 18138. Caused by these changes ?-—Well, I heard them estimated at 
$300,000. 22 °F about $300,000. 

18139, Is that, in your opinion, anything like an approximate 
estimate of the saving to be etfected by these changes ?--Well, I am 
satisfied that the work will be done very nearly that much under the 
original estimate of the value of it or cost of it. 


Spring 1879, Bell 18140. Were these changes made by the district engineer or by 
man ine) over the Hngineer-in-Chiet, or do you know how it is the changes were 
again. , f é 

made ?—Yes, Ido. Mr. Bell was sent therein the spring upon a por- 


tion of that work—in the spring of 1879--und he rau the line over 
Middleton, engi- again, that is, he re-located and he made some changes. Mr. Middle- 
made wreat” ton, Mr. Bell’s division engineer, has charge of some 40 miles of road. 
changes. Mr. Middleton, another engineer, was sent up in the fall of 1879, 
over a portion of that where the greater changes had been made, to 
lay out the work, as I understood it, and he made very great changes 
Bell changed road there. Mr. Bell changed the road in several pines and shortened the 


and shortene . : ‘ : 
distance. distance. Mr. Middleton went on and changed it again, and shortened 
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the distance stil: greater, and reduced the quantities still more. Mr. Middleton short- 
‘Cuddy was the district engineer. I suppose this work was done under ort bad Gees 
his direction or with his approval. tities. 

18141. Is the character of the country through which this section 
has been built similar to that which you describe on section 25 ?—A 
portion of it is. 


18142. The rough portion, or the more level portion ?—Well, I 
think the more level portion. 


(8143. You think that this is about similar to the level portion of 25 ; The proportion of 
is that what you mean ?—There is not so much muskeg on section 41, MUSK?¢ lo the 
in proportion to the length of the road and the amount of work, that on section 41 not 

so great as on 


there is on section 25. There is more gravel and earth—that is, clay. section 25. 

18144. Do you know whether before this work was let it had been Quantities taken 
cross-sectioned and quantities taken out correctly, or approximately Put {rom centre 
eorrect ?—No; I think they were taken out the same way they were 


in 25—-from the centre levels. 


18145. Have you any means of knowing whether the quantities 
were asvertained by cross-sectioning, or is it a surmise: for instance, 
lid you ask for any such information as would be given by cross- 
sectioning ?—I did not. 


18146. Are you able to say whether it could have been furnished at 
the beginning by the engineers if asked for ?—I cannot say. 


18147. Is there anything further about this section 41 in evidence ? 
—No Contract No. 6hy 
B.O 


18142. What is the next work in which you were interested ?—We Mla dyes 8h. | 
‘ ‘ i : he fe section B, Bri 
were interested in section B of the British Columbia work. 


Columbia. 
18149, Was that work submitted to public competition ?—Yes, 
18150, Were you interested in the original tenders ?—Yes. 


18151. Under which did you make your offer—under the name of 
what firm ?—If I recollect correctly I think it was Ryan, Goodwin & 


Co. I can tell you the names that were affixed to the tender. Names affixed to 


r : A tender: James 

18152. Well, mention them ?—There was James Goodwin, J. M. Pood ts 
Smith, I think, Patrick Purcell and Hugh Ryan. Purcell and Viner 
‘ \ : ae Ryan 
18153. Where does Purcell live ?—Purcell has been living mostly ; 


for the last four years, on the Canadian Pacific Railway at Fort William. 


18154. He is described of Williamstown, where is that ?—His 
home is Williamstown, Glengarry. | 


18155. Before making this tender, had you any understanding with No understand- 
Mr. Onderdonk, who afterwards became interested in it ?- -Understand- 12S With Onder- 
ing with Mr. Onderdonk about the work? making tender 


18156. About any of this business ?—No. 


18157. Then do you mean that at the time that Purcell, Ryan, 
Goodwin & Smith put in this tender, there was no understanding as far 
as you knew that Onderdonk should subsequently become interested in 


He eee atever No understand- 
it ?—None whatever. Wicseelia asec 


18158. Was there any understanding with him of any other kind donk betwee ie 


connected with the British Columbia work, before you put in this tender and the 


: : arding of the 
tender ?—There was no understanding or agreement with Mr. Onder- Wore.” 
18i%* * 
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donk, or anybody else whatsoever, in connection with the work before: 
we put in the tender, nor since we put in the tender. 


18159. Was there, between the time of your putting in the tender 
and the time the work was awarded you, any understanding with Mr. 
Onderdonk ?—None whatever. 


18160. Do you say that any understanding that was arrived at, was. 
arrived at after the work was awarded to you ?—Yes. 


18161. It appears from the returns that your firm made the lowest 
tender for this work ?—Yes. 


18162. And that the contract was awarded to you: will you state 
what led to your parting with your interest in it, and Mr. Onderdonk 
becoming interested in it afterwards ?—I don’t know that [ have any 
objection to answering the question, but I must say I do object some- 
what to having to answer questions that relate only to things that took 
place between myself and my partners, or matters outside, which the: 
Government was not interested in, and which they could not be inter- 
ested in. 


18163. We think that this question is of public interest: we do not 
ask to know how you divided amongst yourselves—the partners of 
your firm—any money which was obtained from Mr. Onderdonk; but 


‘it is necessary to know, we think, what negotiations led up to your 


Onderdonk before 
conversing with 
witness’s firm 
had obtained the 
other three 
sections A,C & D. 


Onderdonk 
wanted to control 
the whole work. 


Witness’s firm 
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Daas 
ecause they had 
hoped to get the 
whole work. 


Government 
would not allow 
them to transfer 
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+9 them to sign 
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way connected 
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parting with it, because it may be that in these negotiations some per- 
son took part who ought to look after the interests of the country, but 
looked after private interests instead; therefore we ask for a descrip- 
tion of them ?—Mr. Onderdonk, before having any conversation with 
us, had already obtained the other three sections. This section B lay 
in between them in the middle, and he was anxious to get that section, 
so as to have complete control of the whole work. ‘That is the reason 
why he said he wanted to get that section; and another reason for our 
considering them was, when we tendered, we thought we would get the 
whole work if any. Our firm was a large one We thought we could 
command plenty of means to control the work, and when we were 
awarded only one section we thought it was too little —too small work 
for so many partners. 


18164. Do you remember whether the negotiations led quickly to 
the bargain being made, or was the final conclusion delayed a consider- 
able time after the offer was made to get your interest ?—It was. 
delayed for a few days. 


18165. Was there any influence brought to bear by any Member of 
the Government, or any Member of Parliament upon you, with a view 
to inducing you to consummate this agreement with Mr. Onderdonk?’ 
—We signed the contract ourselves. The Government refused to 
allow us v0 transfer the contract to Mr. Onderdonk, and compelled us 
to sign the contract ourselves, which we did. 


18166. Well, having become interested in the actual contract, was 
there any pressure, at any time, brought to bear upon you upon the 
subject which [ have mentioned—that is the transfer to Onderdonk ?— 
Pressure from whom ? 


18167. From any Member of Parliament or any Member of the 
Government: I am not asking now about any disagreement between 
yourselves, I mean any person connected with the public interests of 
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the country ?—No; we were told we could sign our contract and go on 
with the work. We did so sign the contract, but we gave Onderdonk 
power of attorney to carry on the work, which he is doing, 


18168. We have understood from Mr. Goodwin and Mr, Smith that 
your interest in it was actually transferred to Mr. Onderdonk for the 
consideration of $100,000, and Iam asking now whether that assign- 
ment or transfer was brought about, as far as you are concerned, by 
the pressure of the views of any one connected with the Government? 
—My reasons for transferring the contract to Mr. Onderdonk were that 
there were too many of us in the contract for the quantity of work to 
be done, and it was the view of my partner that was with me, that is 
Mr. Purcell, as well. 


181¢9. Do you mean that you finally consented to this transfer to 
‘Onderdonk without any pressure on the part of any one in the Govern- 
ment ?—J mean to say it was the voluntary free act of mine, with the 
advice of my partner who was then in Fort William. He telegraphed 
me we had better make arrangements to get rid of the work as there 
were too many partners in it for one section when we did not get the 
whole of it. 


18170. I am asking this question for this reason: it has been 
suggested that you held out longer than your other partners before you 
would consent to transfer to Onderdonk, and that finally you were led 
to consent to it not from the views of your partners, but by pressure 
from some one on the part of the Government, and I am wishing to 
put that fairly before you and get your evidence on the subject ?— 
When we met to decide upon what we would ask to transfer the 
-eontract to Onderdonk, we decided upon asking to get $120,000. 
Onderdonk would only give $100,000. Mr. Smith, in the meantime, | 
understood from him, between the time we tendered and this time, 
had been awarded some work in the United States which he had ten- 
dered for, and he wanted to go there and look after that work, and he 
was pressed upon by his associates to go there, as I saw by the tele- 
grams to him myself. Mr. Goodwin was not anxious to go out so far as 
British Columbia for his interest in that one section, and they were 
more desirous probably, than I was to get rid of the work. They 
offered to take the $100,000; I said we ought to have the $120,000. 
Then Mr. Smith was so desirous to get away to his work in the United 
States that he said to me, if | would come down to $58,000 that they 
would make up the difference, so they paid Purcell & Ryan $58,000 for 
their interest in their share of it, and they made it up themselves 
between them. 


12171. You have described these negotiations between your own 
partners which I have not intended to ask you about : my question 
was directed to this: whether any person connected with the Depart- 
ment of Railways, either the Minister or any officer, or any Member 
of Parliament pressed you to transfer this interest to Onderdonk? 
—We were not forced to it by any outsider. ‘hose were the motives 
that led to it, and the cause of it. 


18172. Then, do you say that no one connected with the Govern- 
ment caused you to make this transfer ?—- We made this transfer solely 
for the causes I have stated to you. 
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“aa 18173. At the time that you made the tender for this work, had you. 
any knowledge, or information, as to the figures adopted by other ten- 
derers ?-- None whatever. 

Never had any 18174. Had you, at any time, any information from any one con-. 


epecial informa- nected with the Department on such subjects, so as to enable you to 


have any advantage in putting.in a tender ?—Never. 
To witness’s 


knowledgenoone 18175. Are you aware of any one connected with the Departments, 
meh ed Ye either as Minister or asa subordinate, getting any advantage on account 
partments ever of any of these transactions connected with the Pacific Railway ?—I 
received any 2 , ' 

advantageor pro- Dever knew of any one connected with the Department to get any 
mise in connec- ¢ 4 ; - 

tion with the. advantage whatever, as far as I know. 

peuie et nBele 18176. Are you aware cf any promise being made to them that they 


would get any advantage ?—Not that I know of. I never got any in: 
formation with regard to any work to be let down here, or anything to 
be done in connection with the works, that we don’t get in letting rail- 
way contracts, whether it is by a company, or by the Government, or 
anybody else. 


18177. You mean such, information as is advertised and the usual 
information from the engineers and the specifications ?—Precisely ; I 
mean that only. 


Wowk battorand 18178, Have you given any consideration to the subject of letting 
Griions beroueta such works as the British Columbia works under one whole contract 


contracter than rather than in separate contracts, and can you tell us what your 

by many in such opinion is on that subject ?— Well, in some cases the work can be more 

British Columbia. economically done and better controlled where one party controls the 
whole work, and that is one of the places, I think. I think it was a 
decided advantage to Onderdonk to have the whole work when he had 
a portion of it. 


18179. Do you mean that one person is likely to finish the whole of’ 


that work in British Columbia at a lower cost than four persons having 
four separate contracts could do it?—I think if it is really well 
managed, yes. He has more advantages by having control of the 
whole work than by having control of one portion and other parties 
having control of other portions. 


Necessity of cen- 18180. Is there anything which could increase that advantage on 
tralization 


greater inthis ®#¢count of the peculiar circumstances of the locality over works of a. 


case because the similar character and length of distance in other countries ?—Well, 
Bible Gie fh events only approachable from one quarter, and everything for the 
quarter, work and everybody to be employed on the work has got to go in the 
one way and in the one direction you may say, and any one having 
control and direction of the work can do the work more economical 
Competition for than if the work was divided into different interests. For instance, he 


eeur doneaway controls wages when men are scarce and labour dear; it does away, of 


course, with the competition there would be if the work was in the. 


hands of several contractors. I have no doubt but Mr. Onderdonk 


would have to pay higher wages if there were two or three contractors. 


there instead of the works being controlled by one party. 


System of let= 18181. Have you given any consideration to this question: whether 


ting contracts. it is of more advantage to the public to let works upon a bulk sum or 


Letting contracts ‘ Tae a] Oo eel sae ifeeamene 
by schedule ana” UPON a schedule of quantities and prices ?—I think it would depend 


by bulksum have some upon the nature of the works. In some cases it is very difficult to. 
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arrive—almost impossible to arrive in the bulk sum way—at what would 
be a fair price for the work, because a great many contingencies will 
arise during the construction of the work, that cannot possibly be 
foreseen at the timd of taking or letting the work. In ordinary works 
perhaps there is some advantage. 

18182. You say there is some advantage, in what way: in which 
method is there an advantage ?—Well, if l were taking a certain dis- 
tance of road to build I would rather take it to build by the mile and 
give the full control of it than I would any other way. 


18183. Then do you mean to say that is the best way for the con- 
tractor ?—Well, it is from the contractor's point of view we generally 
look at those things. 

18184. Tam asking you whether it is an advantage to the contractor 
to have it ata bulk sum ?—Yes, provided he is given control of the work. 


18185. Can you tell us which you think would be best for the public 
interest, whether generally speaking it is better to let railway works by 
the bulk sum as a price or by a schedule of prices attached to quanti- 
ties ?—Weli, I cannot see what injustice could be done to the public by 
letting work upon a schedule of prices, because contractors are only 
paid for what they actually do, and it is supposed nothing will be done 
but what is actually necessary to be done to complete the work. 

18186. To return to this transfer from your firm to Onderdonk, was 
there any consideration promised to you on the part of any one con- 
nected with the Government if you would accede to this transfer to 
Onderdonk ?—No, Sir; none whatever. 

1818;. Was there any promise that in dealing with other works you 
should reccive favour or advantage of any kind ?—None. 

18188. Is there any other matter connected with the British Colum- 
bia work which you wish to state in evidence ?—I don’t know of any. 

18189. Is there any other matter connected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway which you can give in evidence ?—I may state that 
with regard to section 25, Purcell’s tender, that I joined him in after. 
wards, and for which we done the work, wis more than $100,000 lower 
than any other tender that was in for that section. 


18190. Is there anything further connected with the Pacific Rail. 
way ?—And also that with regard to section 41,that we should not have 
joined Marks & Conmee in their contract as we considered their prices 
really too low, only we had a large amount of plant, a large amount of 
material and a number of people we had in our employ for years, and 
we wanted to continue them in work. 

18191. Can you give us any other information connected with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I don’t know of any, Sir, 


CHarLes Horetzky, sworn and examined: 
By the Chairman :— 
13192. Where do you live ?—In Ottawa. 
18193. What is your occupation ?—Nothing just now, 
18194. Have you a profession ?—No; I cannot say that I have. 
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Exploratory 
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Between Fort 
Garry and 
Rocky Moun= 
tains. 


From 1871 until 
spring |880, ex- 
_ploring engineer 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway,with the 
exception of the 
season of 1873 and 
part of 1876. 


Witness prepared 
a statement. 


4th August, 1871, 
with Moberly left 
Fort Garry to 
explore a line for 
Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


The line to Hay 
Lakes practically 
that now laid 
down. 


At Edinonton 
party broke up, 


Moberly and wit- 
ne-s went south 
10 Howse Pass. 


2th December, 
took charge of 
examination 
from Edmonton 
to Jasper House. 


Exawination 
ot Lime from 
Lake Superior 
to Paeitfic by 
Wleming. 


May, 1872, asked 
to take Fleming 
over line examin- 
ed by Moberly. 


2nd August, 1872, 
expedition left 
Fort Garry. 


Took usual cart 
road and not the 
line of railway to 
Kamonton. 


From Fort Garry 
to Edmonton at 
rate of forty 
miles a day. 
Statement made 
by Fleming in his 
Report of 1872, 
tbat he had pass- 
ed over the line 
from Lake 
Superior to the 
Pacific mislead- 
ing. 


18195. What occupation have you been following of late years ?— 
As exploring engineer for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


18196. From what time have you been so engaged ?—From 1871. 


18197. Until when ?— Until ‘last spring, with the exception of a 
season in 1875, and in part of 1876. 


18198. We have been led to understand, from a letter from you, that 
you have prepared a statement which you wish to give by way of 
evidence ?—Yes. 


15199. You may give that now if you wish: of course, you under- 
stand that it is given as part of the sworn testimony ?--Undoubtedly. 
I have made a statement of it and made it very brief, so that you may 
amplify it yourself—so that you may cross-question me on the state- 
ment. On the 4th of August, 1871, being attached to Mr. Moberly’s 
exploration party, I left Fort.Garry to explore a line for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Our course lay along the River Assineboine to Fort 
Pelly and north of Quill Luke, in a direct line for the South Sas- 
katchewan, which was crossed in latitude 52° 22’, thence to the Elbow 
of the North Saskatchewan, and along the latter to a point some sixty 
miles above Battle River, and thence on a nearly due west course to 
the Hay Lakes. The line explored there is, with but a few trifling 
deviations, that now laid down upon the most recent maps. During 
this journey, frequent branch or side examinations were made to the 
north and south by Mr. Moberly, Mr. Nichols, and myself. Upon reach- 
ing Edmonton the party was broken up, the major portion returning to 
Winnipeg, while Mr. Moberly and myself went south to the Howse Pass 
and the Kootanie Plains. We returned to Edmonton early in December. 
This mountain journey was accomplished very expeditiously, and the 
party was composed of five men altogether and ten horses. About the 20th 
December I took charge of the examination from Edmonton to Jasper 
House. This was accomplished within a month, the party being com- 
posed of three men, three dog teams, and myself. In May, 1872, Mr. 
Fleming asked me if I could take him over the line examined by Mr. 
Moberly’s party during the previous season. I replied that I could, 
and it was forthwith arranged that Mr. Fleming should make a 
personal examination of the jine from Winnipeg, westward to Jasper 
House. All the arrangements were entrusted to me, and upon the 2nd 
August, 1872, the expedition left Fort Garry. Previous to our 
departure, Mr. Fleming decided not te follow the line proposed for the 
railway, but to take the shortest or most convenient route to /dmonton. 
We accordingly followed a cart trail, via Rat Creek, Shoal Lake, Fort 
Kilice, the Touchwood Hills, and Carleton, thence to the north of the 
North Saskatchewan by the usual cart road, and from fifty to seventy 
miles from the line of the Canadian Pacific. Neither the Saskatchewan 
nor any other stream crossed by the line was seen, excepting at the 
cart crossing of the south branch of the Saskatchewan, and at Carleton. 
The journey from Fort Garry to Edmonton was made with exceptional 
speed, and at the average rate of forty miles per day. A pressing 
engagement of one of the inembers of the party to be at Halifax by 
the 15th November following was urged as an excuse for not carrying 
out the ostensible object of the journey. At page 3 of the last 
railway report Mr. Fleming has made the statement: “ The 
first examination under my direction was. made in 1872, when 
I passed over the line from Lake Superior to the Pacific.” 
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That statement is entirely a misleading one, as, firstly, Mr. F. ee iieesen 
Moberly, Mr. Nichols and J, made the first examination in 1871, Hake Superior 
between Winnipeg and Edmonton, and, in justice to Mr. Moberly, it may Ettinhietss 
be remarked that subsequent examinations by other engineers 
have failed to show any better line, excepting, perhaps, in a few local 
deviations ; and, secondly, Mr. Fleming, in his journey of 1872, followed Fleming's course. 
the usunl canoe route between Thunder Bay and Winnipeg, and thence 
across the prairies to Edmonton, only crossed the proposed line in one 
place, viz. : in about latitude 52° 12’ west longitude 105° 12’, as I have 
already shown. Before reaching Edmonton Mr. Fleming asked me to Peace River 
perform a journey of reconnaissance thence to the Pacific Coast, via the MIA 
Peace River Valley Pass; he also prevailed upon Mr. John Macoun to Seca witan: 
accompany me as botaaist to the expedition. I undertook charge of {ne asked witness 
the Peace River expedition, and, after speeding the Chief Engineer and journey of recon- 
his attendants towards Jasper House, left Edmonton on the 4th Sep- pee soass na 
tember for Lesser Slave Lake. At page 46 of the Pacific Railway the Peace River 
report for 1874, a brief report of the Peace River journey will be found. aan eae 
Therein, without actually reporting against the route through the Peace gompany him as 
River Valley, I hazarded some statements as to the advantages of a NTA 
line through the more southern pass of the Pine River. This proposition Witness in his 
was, however, regarded as visionary, and my advice to have the Pine Top Pouvay. 
Pass systematically examined was completely ignored by the Chief tases ofa line 
Engineer, and, until the latest examination of the Peace and Pine Rivers eeeinciarras tigi 
by Messrs. Cambie and MacLeod, the former route, the Peace River the Pine River. 
route, has heen doggedly adhered to from sheer obstinacy, and disincli- _ 
nation to admit the soundness of my judgment [Vide page 10, Rep. 
1878] in which Mr. Fleming still adheres to his idea regarding the Fleming adhered 
Peace River. At pages 72 and 97 of the report for 1874, Mig ODD eee ee anna 
Macoun took upon himself to report upon the engineering features of River. 
the Peace River, and in this has apparently misled the Chief Engineer 
by certain statements antagonistic to mine, touching the feasibility of 
a road in the low level of the Peace River Valley east of the Rocky peace River Pass 
Mountain Range, where no sane person would have dreamed of locat- fmpracticaPle- 
ing either a waggon road or arailway. The last examination by Messrs. Reportof Mac 
MacLeod and Cambie has, as already remarked,completely corroborated Deed and Gimbre 
my views; but, when I desired to point out this fact, in my recent views of witness. 
report for 1879, the Chief Engineer forbade any reference to it, and Passage in wit- 
caused a passage in my report alluding to this circumstance to be Dhcainetati 
expunged. above expunged. 


18200. Is that passage now}extant?—-No ; it wasexpunged. It was 
not allowed to be placed in the report at all. 


18201. Have you a copy of that passage ?—I cannot say that I have ; 
but I can give it to you almost verbally. 


18202. Please do so ?—It affords me pleasure to see that the explo- Gives from mem~ 
rations of Messrs. Cambie and MacLeod have fully corroborated my WPRich witness. 
views regarding the railway route from the Peace River region by the alleges Fleming 

d ; ; suppressed. 
Pine Pass. It was to that effect—I cannot say those were the exact 


words. 
18203. Is not your original report on file in the Department,?— Which 
report do you refer to ? 


18204, The one oat of which that passage has been expunged ?—On 
file: the manuscript ? 
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18205. Yes?—Oh, no; the manuscript was never on file. The manu- 
script was returned to me. 


18206. Is not a copy of it keptin the Department ?—I fancy not. 
There may be; some one may have copied it, but if so it is without my 
knowledge, The manuscript was returned to my hands, and when the 
proofs were shown to me asked Mr. Smellie why that passage was 
expunged? And he said Mr. Fleming did not judge it necessary Mr. 
Smellie informed me that Mr, Fleming had taken that passage out—it 
was at his instigation. Seeing that there had been so much antagon- 
ism to the Pine Pass, even by Mr. Marcus Smith, until of late years, [ 
thought it was but right to myself to make the remark that the exam: 
Inations made by Mr. Fleming's own chosen engineers—Cambie and 
MacLeod—corroborated my experience. It was a perfect matter of 
Justice to me, but it was not allowed. Mr. Fleming would not allow it 
to appear in the report. 


18207. Do you know whether the copy set up in print was from your 
manuscript ?—I think it was. It must have been from my manuscript. 
Mr. Smellie will give you all the informatioa regarding that, because it 
was from himseif that i had the intimation. 


18208. I understand ycu to say that you looked at the proof of this 
print before it was finally adopted, and that you called Mr. Sme'lie’s 
attention to the omission of this passage ?—Yes; I looked at the print. 
I had the proof sheets handed to me, and the passage was in the proof 
sheets then, but when the corrected proofs—whether they were correct- 
ed proofs, or the a¢tual proofs in book form, I forget which—it was 
omitted in this, and I asked Mr. Smellie why it was omitted. It was 
too late to alter it then. 


18.09. Did you find any other material difference between the report 
as printed and the report as contained in your manuscript ?—Nothing, 
except as contained in that instance— that single sentence. 


1210. And the rest of it you corroborate now ?—Oh, the rest ot it is 
exactly as I gave it—that is 1879, the last. 


18211. And do you now corroborate that report, except with the 
omission of this passuge ?—Certainly ; that has been printed exactly as 
my manuscript. 

15212. But have you changed your opinions, or is that report substan- 
tially your view ?-—It is quite correct ; yes. 

18213. Proceed.—The passage of the Peace River was made at a 
season so late that certain officials of the Hudson Bay Co., bound for 
the same destination as myself, turned back. I pushed on, however, 
and reached S:ewart’s Lake about the middle of' November, and there 
detached the botanist from the expedition. This is in 1872 T am speak- 
ing of. An irksome and hazardoas journey upon snow-shoes enabled 
me to reach Port Simpson, on the coast of the Pacific, in January, 
1873. I returned to Ottawa two months later, and, T must suppose, in 
consideration of my discoveries, was forthwith discharged from the 
Government service. I should have made no allusion to the Pine 
River route, and should have known that opposition to the Chief 
Kngineer’s pet theory, regarding the Peace River Pass, was the signal 
for my dismissal. Thenceforth, any allusion to the Pine River route 
was systematically denounced, not only by Mr. Fleming’s engineers, 
but by others; and 1 have reason to believe that a series of denun- 
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ciatory letters, published in the Montreal Gazette by Mr. MacLeod, of *yiees Of Gas. 


Aylmer, were inspired by Mr. Fleming. In May, 1874, after the 
change of Administration, Mr. Alexander Mackenzie caused me to be 
re-engaged, and I was sent out to examine the British Columbia coast 
from the fifty-third parallel of latitude upward, the main object being 
to determine the altitude of the various passes in the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and the nature of their approaches from sea level. <A garbled 
report of that work will be found at page 137 of the Chief Engineer’s 
Report for 1877. In this regard I am obliged to complain of the unjust 
suppression of important passages in my report,relating to the Northern 
coast of British Columbia, and particularly to the Kitimat Inlet, and 
to the Kitlope. In fact, the last seven pages of my report were com- 
pletely suppressed, and to this most extraordinary circumstance, Mr. 
Gamsby’s trying, expensive, and abortive expedition of February, 1576, 
up the River Kitlope, in search of a route to Lake Tochquonyala, is, 
doubtless in great part due. For had the officer responsible for that 
expedition been in possession of the facts detailed in the suppressed 
portions of my report, it would have been seen that the search in ques- 
tion was a needless one, its utter uselessness being plainly pointed out 
at page 30 of my original manuscript. 

18214. Who was in charge of that expedition by Mr. Gamsby ?— Mr. 
Gamsby himself. 


18215. Who was the Engincer-in-Chief ?—On the British Columbia 
side Mr. Marcus Smith. 

182i6. Then you mean Mr. Smith had not the advantage of the 
report which you had preninaay sont in on this subject to Mr. 
Fleming ?—That is my meaning, Sir. 


18217. As to that report, do you know whether any ccpy of it was 
retained in the Department ?--L cannot really say, there may be a copy 
and there may not. 


18218. Was the original report returned to you ?—I think the 
original here, that is to say this report,was written by myself at Bella- 
Bella, north-west coast, on the 15th November, 1874, and a clean copy 
of this was also written there and sent by mail to Victoria to Mr. 
Smith. 


18219. To Mr. Mareus Smith ?—To Mr. Marcus Smith here. He 
was the person in charge of the surveys you understand. Mr. Fleming 
was here. It would be to one or the other. It is addressed to Marcus 
Smith, but in the printed report it is addressed to Mr, Fleming. 


18220. That kas been altered: do I understand you to say that your 
first report was sent to Mr. Fleming, and that Mr. Marcus Smith, had 
not the advantage of that afterwards, and therefore made the mistake 
of sending the Gamsby expedition ?—This report was sent to Marcus 
Smith. 


18221. The original ?—Yes ; and a clean copy too. 


18222. Then why do you say he had not the advantage of that 
report ?—Because two years elapsed. This report was not printed 
until two years afterwards. It was in 1876 Mr.Gamsby went in. Mr. 
Smith was back in British Columbia, and he had probably forgotten then 
all about my report. Ido not say that they do not know the contents 
ot my whole report, but it seems they did not, because they sent an 
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River Kitlope. jmpracticable. 

18223. Then you do not mean to say that Mr. Marcus Smith, in decid- 
ing to send out the Gamsby expedition, had always been in ignorance 
of your reports sent in ?—I do not mean to say that. 

18224. But if he had read it he had forgotten it ?—He had forgotten it. 

18225, And that because it was not in print before him ?—I infer 
that, as the last seven pages of my report were not put ih print, they | 
considered them immaterial, or for some other reason. I inferred Mr. | 
Marcus Smith had lost sight of my statements. 


Ehinks Marcus 


Smith must at 18226. Do you mean to convey this idea: that he had, at one time, 
one time been ac- . WA be . 

quainted with his Knowledge of your full report ?—Certainly he must have. 

full report. 


Fleming. Mr. Fleming was always the chief, and it was he, I presume, 
gave Mr, Smith instructions what to do. Of course, I cannot say any- 
thing about that. 1 know this, and may as well mention it now: in 
the spring of 1877, it must be remembered, my report was manipulated 
and corrected by a person called Dixon, of the Public Works here, 
and this Dixon may have taken upon himself to make this suppres- 
sion, to cut these pieces out. I don’t know who did so, but it has been 
Complainedto done. | complained to Mr. Smith in 1877 of the suppression of my 
en SRR er report, and Mr. Smith said to me: “They have no right to do that, 
sald it was ofno you should complain to Mr. Fleming.” Well, 1 did complain to Mr. 
eonee 02 Fleming, and Mr. Fleming said it was of no consequence. 


18227. But afterwards acted as if he bad forgotten it?—He or Mr. . 


18228. Could you file the original report as you have it now, which 
you had sent in on a previous occasion ?—No; I have not got that. 
This is the only thing I have--my original manuscript. The clean 
report from which they printed, 1 do not know what has become of it. 


18229. That was not returned to you ?—No; that was not returned to 
me, and, moreover, when I arrived in Ottawa in March, 1875, I made 
some addenda to my report—some interpolations which I handed in to 
Mr. Marcus Smith. Those interpolations do not appear in the printed 
book ; but I by no means blame Mr. Smith for the suppression of the 
report because he told me they had no business to suppress anything. 
I cannot say who is to blame——it may have been Mr. Dixon and it may 
have been Mr. Fleming. 

Gamsby’s expedi- 18230, Proceed.—As a matter of fact, the expedition went astray 
EE sha heed from the outset, and, instead of ascending the north-east fork of the 
ns Kitlope, took a branch- the westerly one —which led to the very core 

of the outer range of the Cascade Mountains, a result which might have 

Kitimat Iniet been known by reference to my report. As regards the Kitimat Inlet, 
eee ee the valley of which leads to the Skeena River through a remarkably 
othing said of ; A eae os 
Kitimat Inlet in easy pass in the coast range, nothing has been made public in the offi- 
altho ett segs cial reports, although I drew particular attention to it in my report of 
drew attention to 1874. Upon the 9th March last I addressed Mr. Fleming in this con- 
isva, 8 Report of 5 ection [ Vide page 46 of my pamphlet “Startling Facts”), and reminded 
him of my report upon the Kitimat ; but he had evidently forgotten the 

matter entirely, and requested me not to allude to it again. Strange to 

say, however, notwithstanding Mr. Fleming’s injunction to say nothing 

about the Kitimat ; Mr. George Keefer who was then in the next room 

correcting the proofs of his report upon the Skeena, alludes twice to 


the Kitimat at page 74 of the report of 1880, and the next day Mr. 


ee 
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Fleming addressed me the letter quoted at page 47 “ Startling Facts.” 
What I wish to point out is, that | handed that letter to Mr. Fleming 
himself; he read it, and appeared to be very much struck with the infor- 
mation ; went to the map, and after] explained the circumstance, said to 
me : “Say nothing at all about this, it will embarrass the Government.” 
“Well,” I said, “all right.” As I say, Mr. Keefer was in the next office 
correcting his proofs. Mr. Keefer never saw the valley of the Kitimat, 
but yet he alludes to it in his report, and says he saw it there. My 
impression is that Mr. Keefer never saw the valley of the Kitimat, but 
Mr. Fleming primed him to allude to it (that is my impression) just 
to show that the thing had not been overlooked. The Kitimat Valley is 
the finest valley from British Columbia to the sea-board, and until that 
letter of March addressed by Mr. Fleming no official recognition of the 
existence of that valley has been made; it is like the passage of the 
Rocky Mountains—— 


18231. Is the Kitimat Valley that valley through which the Kitimat 
River descends to the sea ?—Yes. 


18232. It empties into the Douglas Channel ?—Yes, the Douglas 
Channel—otherwise called the Kitimat Inlet; and, to show that Mr. 
Keefer was writing about what he knew nothing of, if you have the 
Report of 1880, I will point that out. Mr. Keefer madea mistake on 
page 73. Mr. Keefer says: 

‘‘ My intention was to continue my examination some miles further east, or as far 
as Kitsalas ; but on learning that an ice jam, immediately above the mouth of the 
Zymoets, some two miles ahead, was moving, made further delay a risk I did not care 
to incur, as the jam, once below me, and achange in the weather—of which there was 
every indication—our exit would have been rendered a matier of some difficulty, if 


not impossible, in canoes. This state of affairs entirely prevented the possibility of 
an examination of the valley of the Lakelse to the head of the Kitimat.” 


That is the Kitimat Valley he is referring to. 


‘But from all the information I could gather from the Indians, and from my own 

observation, I infer there is no difficulty, should it ever be desirable, of carrying a 
line through this valley to the head of Gardner Inlet.” 
Now, Sir, it isa physical impossibility to carry a railroad from the 
head of Gardner Inlet. Gardner Inlet is away from it altogether, as 
you will see by the map. That shows he did not know what he was 
writing about. He repeats it at the second last paragraph of his 
report, recommending, 

“Should any further necessity occur for reaching Gardner Inlet as a terminal 


point, the valley of the Lakelse offers easy access to that point, from the valley of 
the Skeena.’’ 


I have a little map which shows it. 


Huan Ryan’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


18233. I understand you wish to add something to the evidence 
given by you this morning ?—What I wish to say, Sir, is this: that as 
far as I know, and I think it is correct, that when the quantities were 
estimated for Section 25, that is before the work was let, there was po 
allowance made for shrinkage over muskeg and any other material, 
while the estimates that were made for Section 41, or the adjoining 
section afterwards, there was a very liberal allowance made for 
shrinkage, from what was known of section 25, which would go to 
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See 


show to a great extent the reason why the work on Section 41 should 
run under while the work on section 25 should be over. . 


18234. Is there anything further ?—No; that is the point I wish to 
establish, 


18235. You spoke this morning of some papers which you wished 
to produce ?—'Those papers would be in connection with what you 
asked me about, whether there was a dispute between the Government 
and us about section 25, 4 


18236. If they only relate to the validity of your claim for money, 
then we do not propose to investigate them ?—That is all they do. 


St. JEAN, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


18237. Mr. Waddle, who gave evidence before us, mentioned your 
name as a person who had accompanied him in some of his interviews 
with either the Minister or Deputy Minister of Public Works regarding 
his tender for one of the telegraph works on the line: do you remember 
anything about such a matter?—I remember, your Honour, that I have 
been with him. TI could not exactly say whether it was to Mr, Mac- 
kenzie or the Deputy; I think it was rather the Deputy, but 
I could not say exactly what was said because I thought it was 
of very little importance. What I remember is so vague I am not 
positive what it was; however, I can tell you; if remember well, he 
could not give the necessary security in time, and he was with a Mr. 
Smith, if [ remember well, and there was some misunderstanding 
between him and Mr. Smith. He came here several times to see the 
Minister to that effect, to try and get the contract, but if [ had time to 
reflect on the question I might have been able to say a little more 
although nothing of importance could be made of it, becuuse I am under 
the impression he did not get the contract, for two reasons—one the 
Government-were not, | believe, prepared to go on with that section, 
and he had not the necessary security. I. am not positive, your Honour, 
in what [ say, because I just went there to accompany him. He thought 
I could be-—I suppose being deputy of the city and a friend of the 
Government—he thought my presence mighthelp him. He was taken 
to my place by a friend of his—I am not quite sure, but I think it was 
Mr. Cottey—Mr. Thomas Voffey-—I am not sure, but it was some person 
that brought him to my place. I Wsed to go very often with people I 
had never seen. I had the reputation of being very kind to go with 
people, and he thought I could help bim to get the contract. That is 
all I can remember. It is about six years ago, I think. 


18238. Why do you think one of the reasons was that the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to go on with the contract ?—I could not say, 
I never took any interest in the question, and never asked Mr. Mac- 
kenzie about it, neither did I care whether it did goon or not. [ devoted 
all my time during the time I was in Parliament to trying to get work 
for the poor people, so I did not examine, nor search, nor reflect on the 
question at all. 


18239. Do you remember now what was said by the Minister or 
Deputy Minister to Mr. Waddle on the subject of any extension of time, 
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so that he could put in his security later than was at first intended ?— 
Well, your Honour,it is so vague in my mind what reason Mr. Trudeau 
gave to Mr, Waddle. I know at the time | was satistied Mr. Trudeau 
gave him a satisfactory answer. This is all | can remember; but Mr. 
Trudeau could explain before this Commission better than me, because 
he is the party charged with these things. It is so vague in my mind, 
it is just like a dream 

18240. Then, do you mean you have no recollection of the cireum- 
stances sufficiently to be able to state them by way of evidence ?—No, 
your Horour, Ido not remember sufficient to say why the work was 
not gone on with, nor why Mr. Waddle did not get the contract It is 
just as vague as the fact of Mr. Smith and him having the tender, and 
that there was some misunderstanding between the two, but I could not 
say what the misunderstanding was, or what the reason was. Last 
summer I met him on the strect, he came and shook hands with me 
and spoke about that contract, and he said: “It is a pity I didn’t get 
the contract that time.” Isaid: ‘‘It would have suited you; I don’t 
know anything about it.” So I know so little about it that I do not 
know what to say. 


18241. Mr. Waddle said that at one time you were present when he 
was informed that if some other person to whom the contract had been 
offered failed to put up security he should have a further opportunity 
to put up security on his tenders: do you remember anything about 
that sufficiently to be able to give it in evidence ? —I think Mr. Trudeau 
told him something to that effect—that if they did not come up to time 
he would get it. To the best of my knowledge and belief that was the 
answer, but anything further [ do not remember, unless it is brought to 
my mind. 

18242. Do you know anything else about the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way which you can give by way of evidence ?—Nothing at all your 
JTonour—nothing at all. 


CHARLES HorerzkKy’s evidence continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


18243. As to this report which you think was partially suppressed, 
I understand that it was made by you in the fall of 1874 ?—Yes. 


18244. Do you remember whether it was addressed to Mr. Marcus 
Smith or to Mr. Fleming ?—It was addressed to Mr. Smith, but in the 
printed copy the address was changed to that of Mr. Fleming, as you 
will see by the heading. 


18245, Clearly the beginning of your letter is to Mr. Marcus Smith, 
because you make use of these words: “having in view the verbal 
instructions of Mr, Fleming and written suggestions made by yourself,” 
Meaning, I suppose, Mr. Smith ?—Yes; that shows it. 


18246. Do you remember to whom you gave that report ?—That 
report was mailed by me from Victoria, in February, 1875, and when 
1 reached home I found Mr, Smith had already received it a few days 
previously. 

18247. Where was Mr. Smith then ?—He had already returned from 
British Columbia. He had returned before I had. 
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18248. So you found, on arriving at Ottawa, that Mr. Marcus Smith 
had possession of your report ?—Yes; excepting those addenda. 


18249. Those were made here at that time ?—Yes; they were made 
here —one addendum was made. 


18250. Do I understand you to say that the consequence of this report 
having been partially suppressed, or ignored, was that it possibly led 
to the starting of the expedition of Mr. Gamsby ?—That was my meaning, 

18251. And that the expense of that expedition would have been 
avoided if your report had not been suppressed ?—Might have been 
avoided if he had taken notice of it. 

18252, When did you say that your report was partially suppressed ? 
—Not until 1877. | 

18253. How do you think that could affect the operation of 1876 ?—. 
Because the report was in possession of the authorities of that period. 


18254. But as they had the report in 1876 it was perfect, was it 
not ?—It was perfect. 


18255. Then the leaving out of portions in 1877 could not have: 


affected their minds in 1876 ?—It might not. 


18256. Do you think it was possible?—Not at all—no; but I draw 
the inference that as the last seven pages of my report were omitted 


in 1877 they were not taken notice of or attended to in 1876. Of 


course, I do not know who did it. I lay the blame to nobody, but Mr. 


Marcus Smith told me they had no right to suppress any portion of 


it; and when I spoke to Mr. Fleming about it, he pooh-poobed it. I 
want you to understand, also, that the report, at the time it was being 


printed, was in the hands of Mr. Dixon, who cou'd have no local 


knowledge of the place, so I do not know why he should have omitted 
it. With reference to the question you have asked me, I stated: “ In 
fact the last seven pages of my report were completely suppressed, and 
to this most extraordinary circumstance Mr. Gamsby’s trying, expen- 
sive and abortive expedition of February, 1876, up to the River Kit. 
lope, in search of a route to Lake Tochquonyala, is doubtless in great 
part due.” You observe, I do not make a downright assertion. 


18257. [ understand. I am only investigating the reasons for your 
opinions; I am not taking them as statements of fact, but as proba- 
bilities : at the time that this expedition of Gamsby’s was started, you 
had no reason to think that any one in the Department had inten- 
tionally suppressed any portion of your report ?--Nos I knew nothing 
at all of it. 

18258. It was only from the incomplete shape of the printed report 
of 1877 that you supposed they had not paid proper attention to that 
portion which does not appear in the report ?—That is all In fact, in 
1877 I had quite forgotten all about the report—the details of it. 


18259. Does the suppressed portion refer principally to the Kitimat 
locality, as fer as you recollect?—The addendum is certainly not. 
included in the printed report. I am not aware whether this para- 


graph is in the report: ‘‘It is needless to lengthen this report by | 


more than a passing allusion to the Kitimat Inlet—a huge water-filled 
indentation like the others of the coast.” Does that passage appear in 
the printed report ? : 
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18260. I um not aware at this moment ?—After that the suppressed 
addendum follows. I shall read it: 

‘¢ At the north-east corner of this arm of the sea, there is, however, a long and 
narrow bay, which, were 1t dredged, would affort an excellent harbour. There is 
ample room for wharfage, but to deepen this the Kitimat River would require to be 
diverted to the west side of the inlet. A micrometrical survey has been made of this 
place by Mr. Richardson, during my absence in the interior, while in search of passes 
to the eastern plateau. Had I been successfi! in this respect, soundings up the upper 
end ot the inlet would have been taken, and, in fict, a minute hydrographic eXami- 
nation would have been made. As an outlet from the Upper Skeena, the opportunity 
afforded by the magaificent valley of the Kitimat, of connection with the interior 
from that quarter, is unparalleled on the coasts.’’ . 

That is the addendum, the interpolation, which [ handed in, I think, 
to Mr. Smith’s office after my arrival in Ottawa. 


18261. Was that somewhere about January, 1875 ?—Somewhere 
about February or March; I forget the day I arrived here. It was 
probably March. That is the addenduy that was omitted. There are 
other parts and paragraphs and passages all through the report omit- 
ted, and the last seven pages entirely. 


18262. As to those omissions, I und:rstand you to say, in effect, they 
gave subsiantial information to the Department which would have 
saved some expense and surveys which afterwards took place ?—That 
is my supposition. 

18263. That is your view of the matter ?—Yes; that is my opinion. 


18264. And for that reason you think this allusion to the omission Is 
material ?—Yes 


18265, Do I understand you, that those omissions bear particularly 
upon the Kitimat region, the valley of the Kitimat River, and on 
the probability of that course proving a good one for a railway ?—The 
addendum refers to that. 


18266. To the portions that had been omitted; are there any other 
portions ?—The portions which refer to the Kitlope. 


18267. Is there any portion which refers to the Kitimat, so far as 
you know ?—No. , : 


18268. Where is it that Mr. Gamsby made this exploration, and 
which was unnecessary in your opinion ?—Up the Kitlope, in search of 
a pass to Lake Tochquonyala. 

18269. You have, as I understand, the original of this report which 
you have retained possession of from the beginning ?—Yes; it is here. 


18270. Would you refer to that portion of your report which you 
think has been omitted ?—With reference to the Kitlope ? 


18271. With reference to that?—With reference to the Kitlope 
River no actual exhaustive exploration of this stream was made. 


18272. You are speaking of the examination which was made under 
your supervision ?—Yes; these are my own remarks : 


‘‘ No actual exhaustive exploration by me was made of the stream for the reason 
that it was proposed to examine it from the source downwards, and that towards the 
end of the season, the knowledge of the country acquired by a visit to the region 
where two of its three origins lie made a journey down the stream a matter of supere- 
rogation. At its mouth the Kitlope enters the sea through a flat, swampy bottom, 
encompassed by huge glacier-capped mountains. A few miles higher up, report says 
[Indian report] that the valley improves, and that the mountains recede and are less 
abrupt. I can readily beleive this, and know that adding a distance of six or seven 
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miles from the actual water-shed of the Cascade Range, the north-west branch of the 
Kitlope River does really flow through a valley of moderate extent, but, unfortunately, 
at an elevation above the sea of less than 1,100 feet; and that, moreover, in the 
direction of its source, that is to say, to the north-west, there is nothing visible bui a 
perfect sea of glacier-capped mountains. It is possible, but very far from probable, 
that the branch in question may lead to a pass. Such a pass, if there be one, cannot 
be much less than 3,000 feet above the sea, and considering the close proximity of the 
water-shed, or summit {at Lake Tochquonyala] to the low valley which i saw, I 
think the inference may be safely drawn, that, in this quarter, no practicable route 
is to be looked for.” 

That is the paragraph to which I refer, Sir, 

18273. Are you still of the same opinion as expressed in that para- 
graph ?—Decidedly of the same opinion. I consider there is no way of 
going up there to the Kitlope from the head of Gardner Canal. 

18274 Then the final decision not to adopt that locality as one to be 
crossed by the railway was a good decision in your opinion ?—Certainly. 
It was never followed out by Mr. Gamsby. 

18275 Then what was the result, as regards the public interest, of 
this omission of part of your report, which part you think has been 
suppressed : is it the expense of this survey ?—Certainly. If Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Fleming read this carefully, I think probably they 
would not have sent that expedition. 

18276. Is there any other result which you think is to be attributed 
to not reading that report ?—Nothing else. 

18277. Is that the portion which you have read which you say points 


out the sudden rise to this lake, and which would have satisfied any 
person that there was no pass open there ? —~Yes; what I have read. 


18278. I understood it was the omitted portion ?— This is the omitted 
portion. 

18279. But is that the portion which you say or think would have 
informed him it was useless and hopeless to send out that expedition ? 
—Yes; that is the portion. I may not have made it perhaps 
sufficiently plain, but it was my intention that was to be understood 
from it. 

18280. But it would have been useless unless it was plain for the 
purpose for which you say it was intended ?—Certainly. 

18281. Do you think, having read that now, that it would point out 
to Mr. Smith or any person reading it the hopelessness of such an ex- 
ploration as Mr. Gamsby made ?—I think so. 

18282. As to this Kitimat Valley, do you complain that any portion 
of your report was omitted which would have shown that to be a more 
favourable route than it has been held to be in the opinion of the Depart- 
ment ?—Yes; I say that no official recognition has been taken of the 
Kitimat Valley whatever by any one. 

18283. Do you mean in no document ?—No; it has not been 
referred to in any printed reports I have seen, and my report of it has 
been suppressed. 

18284. Does not the report of 1877 at page 139 refer to that ?—There 
are a few opening remarks on it. | 

18285. Is not most of the page taken up on the subject ?—That has 


no reference to the valley of the Kitimat leading to the Skeena. A 
reference to the map would enable you to understand it. 
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18286. Isthere any other portion of your report referring to the 
Kitimat locality or valley which has been omitted, and which would 
affect the question beyond that addendum which you have read ?—No, 
Sir; no other. 


18287. Proceed with the statement.— Besides the examination of 
the Kitimat and its branches, the work of 1874 comprised an explora- 
tion of the head waters of the River Kitlope, a survey of the Dean 
Canal and its affluents, the Rivers Tsatsquot and Kemsquit, of the River 
Kimano, and of the entire water-shed of the Casvades trom Dean Canal 
to the head of Douglas Arm—an accurate description of all this work 
was given in my suppressed report. 


18288. When you speak of the suppressed report, do you mean that a 
whole report has been suppressed ?—No; I mean a suppressed portion 
of that report. At the conclusion of the season’s operations, I was 
compelled to find my way back to Victoria, by making a most hazardous 
canoe voyage of eleven days duration down the Pacific Coast in the 
middle of winter. In 1875, I was again sent out to British Columbia, for 
the purpose of exploring the unknown region near Francois Lake.—— 


18289. To go back to that last sentence, you say you were com- 
pelled to make a hazardous voyage down the coast?—Yes; from the 
force of circumstances. There were no steamers. 


18290. You do not complain of that ?—No; not at all. 


18291. You mean that it became necessary ?—Yes; it became neces- 
sary. Ido not blame the Department for that. 


18292. Proceed.i—In 1875, I was again sent out to British Columbia 
for the purpose of exploring the unknown region near Frangois 
Lake, and also to perform other work. In 1876 and 18577, I was 
employed in the examination of the country to the north of Lake 
Huron. In 1879, 1 was sent out to British Columbia to survey the 
unknown region lying between the River Skeena and the Peace River ; 
an account of this work will be found in the general report of 1880. 
In this connection the Chief Hngineer’s memorandum of instructions 
for Mr, A. J. Cambie, regarding the explorations in Northern British 
Columbia, dated l2th May, 1879, particularly paragraphs nine and ten, 
are worthy of notice.—— 


18293. You are speaking of the report of 1880 ?—Yes; the report of 
1880: 


(9) ‘‘ It is the desire of the Government that the country should, with as little 
delay as possible, be thoroughly explored, so that the shortest eligible route between 
the River Skeena and the River Peace, or its tributary, Pine River, may be fully de- 
termined. 

(10) ‘‘ Instructions have been sent to Messrs. MacLeod and Gordon to accompany 
Mr. Canibie and to co-operate witb him in this examination.” 

From the above it will be seen that Mr. Cambie’s duty was to 
thoroughly explore the region referred to in paragraph nine, with the 
view of finding the shortest eligible route for a railway between the 
Skeena and Peace Rivers. I shall now show the farcical manner in 
which that exploration was carried out. About the 24th June, 1879, 
Mr. Cambie and his staff left the Forks of Skeena for Lake Babine via 
the valiey of the Susquah. In my report of 15th March, 1873, I gave a 
crude account of the Susquah Valley, and pointed out the heavy nature 
of the work, and grades to be encountered in using it as a communica- 
tion between Lake Babine and the Skeena River. Messrs. Cambie and 
193% 
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MacLeod entertain similar views of the difficulties of that route. Mr. 
Cambie reached Like Babine and thence, with the exception of 
two short walks of about a dozen miles in the aggregate, over excel- 
lent trails, performed the entire distance to Fort St. James, at the 
lower end of Stewart Lake, by canoe and boat. From Fort St. James 
he travelled over another excellent trail to Fort MacLeod, with ninety- 
five animals and twenty-one hired servants, besides his secretary and 
other members of his staff. An inspection of the map of British 
Columbia will show what a perfect farce this journey was, as an 
exploration, for upon his arrival at Fort MacLeod, Mr.Cambie knew as 
much about the country which he had been instructed to explore as he 
did when leaving the Skeena. He looked, and in imagination saw 
‘practicable lines ;’’ he heard descriptions of several routes by parties 
who knew the country well; and as Mr. Horetzky had been specially 
detailed to make a thorough examination of that region, an under- 
taking, by the way, utterly impossible of fulfilment by one man during 
the short northern season, he was content to record a fanciful examina- 
tion on paper. J may also remark here, that in order to obtain even 
rough estimates of the elevation of mountain passes, it is not simply 
sufficient to send an untutored Indian to the point of observation with 
an aneroid, and to trust to his index finger to show the reading of the 
instrument. A conscientious engineer would go.in person, no mat- 
ter what obstacles lay in the way.——: 


182.4. Of whom are you speaking ?—Of Mr. Cambie. Mr. Cambie’s 
party did that. 


18295. Did he state anything whatever of those things in his history 
of the subject ?—No,; but the memorandum of instructions tells him to 
make a thorough examination from the Skeena to the Peace River. 


18296. Do you think his report on the subject shows he did not obey 
his instructions ?--Oh, no. In that portion of his report it entirely 
agrees with me, but Mr. Macleod, who accompanied him, tells me that 
he did not go himself to the summit, but sent an Indian there. I say 
if he had been a conscientious engineer he would have gone himself, 


18297. What summit ?—On the summit of the Babine Pass. 


18298. Do you mean that you gather from his report that he intended 
to deceive the Department as to the progress he made, or the steps he 
took to make this exploration?—I do. I endeavour to show that the 
exploration he did was a perfect farce. 

18299. Besides that, does his report mis-state facts, as you under- 
stand it ?—No; it does not mis-state facts, but it allows people to take it 
for granted that he did make an examination, 


18300. And you have learned from some one who accompanied him 
that he did not make the exploration, though his report says he did 2— 
That is it. -He sent an Indian to the summit of the Pass to find it out 
with an aneroid. 


18301. How do you state that he sent an Indian: what is your 
authority ?—Mr. MacLeod’s statement to me, who accompznied him. 
18302. Does Mr. MacLeod himself make a report on the subject ?— 
Yes. 


18303. Does he mis-state the facts ?—He does not, of course. But be — 
does not make that statement that they sent an Indian to the summit, 
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18304. Does he suggest facts, or does he state them positively, which 
facts you take to be unwue ?~ No; I cannot say that he does. 


18305. Proceed.—I have referred very briefly to this matter and 
merely desire to point out that the slovenly, expensive, but remarkably 
easy mode of exploring a rough country just describéd, is possibly not 
the only instance which might be recorded. Reference to paragraphs 
five, six, seven and eight of Mr. Fleming’s instractions will show what 
the Chief Engineer expected me to do. ‘lo perform all the examina- 
tions entrusted to me would have been impossible; but, in self- 
justification, I will say that what I did was of an exceptionally difficult 
and arduous character. It involved a survey and the determination of 
a chain of levels across three mountain ranges, over a perfectly 
untravelled and unknown country, where horses could not be used, and 
where everything required for the service had to be carried upon men’s 
backs or by canoes upon streams never before navigated even by the 
Indians of the country; and, although the work was performed in the 
best and most economical method possible, the Chief Engineer, while 
perfectly cognizant of the reasonableness of a claim | have put in for a 
salary equal to that paid to Mr. Henry Macleod, and notwith- 
standing his promise to recommend to the Minister of the Railway 
Department that it should be favourably considered, now refuses to give 
his assent, which, the Minister has stated is all that is necessary to 
enable him to make a settlement. In self jnstification, [ would there- 
fore most respectfully suggest that the salaries paid to Mr. H. J. Cambie 
and his secretary, to Mr.H. MacLeod, and to the Rev. D. M. Gordon and 
myself, be made public, also the cost of the various expeditions of 1879. 
Mr. Cambie’s exploration of 1819 was outfitted in the most extravagant 
manner. In conclusion, I wish to point out in the most unmistakable 
manner that, from the very initiation of the surveys, Mr. Fleming has 
designedly barked enquiry into the character of the Peace River line, 
and that, until the results of the journey of Messrs, Cambie and 
MacLeod in 1879 were made known to him by telegraph, he doggedly 
refused to accept reliable testimony in favour of that route. [ Vide 
page 9, Rep. 1878]. That my opinion expressed in 1873 and subse- 
quently, in favour of the Pine River route, andvadverse to that of the 
Peace River, has been fully endorsed by Mr. Hunter, and by Messrs. 
Cambie and MacLeod; and I again have no hesitation in saying that the 
Pine Pass is the key to all possible termini from Bute Inlet northward. 
I also make the statement that the examinations of 1879 could have been 
more satisfactorily performed at half the cost; that the expedition under 
Mr. Tupper was unnecessary; and that, apart from the valuable work 
done by Messrs. H. MacLeod and Dr. Dawson of the Geological 
Survey, the knowledge obtained was but an unnecessary repetition of 
that contained in Mr. Hunter’s report of 1878, and in mine of 1873. 
Mr. Hunter performed the examination of the Pine River in 1878, with 
a pack train of twenty animals, under peculiar difficulties. I made the 
first examination of all,under still more disadvantageous circumstances, 
and at a very trifling cost, and found ten horses, while in the Peace 
River region, amply sufficient for any work, protracted or otherwise. 
Why the enormous train of men and horses already referred to should 
have been necessary to Mr. Cambie under the most advantageous of 
circumstances (that is to say the summer season) can only be explained 
by himself. Mr. Fleming having, during the long series of years 
from 1873 to 1879, refused to entertain suggestions proffered in good 
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faith upon such an important subject as that of the passage of the 
Rocky Mountains, and regarding the country to the north of the Yel- 
low Head, it can no longer be a matter for surprise that, at the last 
moment, he should have addressed the Minister of Railways, and have 
strongly urged delay in construction upon either the Burrard Inlet or 
Bute Inlet routes. In my letter of 29th October last, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Royal Commission upon the Pacific Railway, I drew 
attention to Mr. Fleming’s report of 1877, in which a classification of 
the North West lands, by Mr. John Macoun, botanist, will be found, at 
page 336. [stated that Mr. Macoun’s estimates were purely conjec- 
tural, and, consequently, unreliable. I now repeat that statement, and 
call Mr. Fleming to, witness that he entertains precisely similar views. 
regarding those estimates as myself. I here produce a press copy of a 
memorandum, addressed by me to the Minister of Railways in the early 
part of 1879, in which, after discussing Mr. Macoun’s Peace River in 
1875, the remark occurs: 

‘' We have, however, at present no authority to make pseudo-statistical assertious 

regarding the extent and value of the \Yominion lands in the North-West, and Mr. 
Macoun’s classification at page 336 of the report for 1879, must, for lack of sufficient 
evidence, be regarded as purely imaginative and unreliable.” 
After carefully perusing this memorandum (Mr. Fleming was parti- 
cularly careful to see everything I wrote for the Minister), the Chief 
Engineer remarked to me: “I quite concur in all you have stated.” 
The press copy I refer to is here. —— 


18306. Do we understand that you advocate the practicability of the 
Pine River Pass in preference to the Peace River Pass ?’—Yes ; that is 
my idea. 

18307. Is that the main view you are supporting now in this 


pamphlet of yours and in this statement ?—-It is not the main view, it 
is one of the views. 


18308. Do you understand that to be now a material question for 
consideration in the Department ?—No ; I presume the question is past 
and gone; it is a dead issue now, I presume. 

18309. Do you know if it was at any time a serious question for 
consideration which of these two passes should be adopted ?—-I think 
that, as far as the interests of the country is concerned—as far as the 
opening out of the best lands in the North-West is concerned—that a 
route via Pine Pass would lead the way through them. 


18310. At present I am asking whether you have ever understood 
that the choice of one or other of these passes was a material matter 


for the consideration of the Department ?--I think it would have been 


a material matter. 


18311. But was it: I mean did such events happen as made it. 
a material matter for their consideration ?—N ot that 1am aware of. 


18312. Then which of these two passes would be the best is not of 
much importance, according to your idea at present ?—No; not at 
present. It is not a material matter, of course. 


18313, Was it at any time of importance, so far as the affairs of the 
Department were concerned, to know which of these two passes would 
be the best ?—I think it was, seeing that the engineer in charge of 
the western section, Mr. Marcus Smith, advocated it himself. 
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18314. Advocated which ?—The Pine Pass. 
18315. Do you mean as against the Yellow Head Pass ?—Yes. 


18316. Do you understand that at any time it had been decided to 
adopt a more northerly terminus than the one which has been since 
adopted ?—Bute Inlet was at one time in question as a terminus. 


18317. And was it in reference to that terminus that you considered 
that the question between Pine River Pass and Peace River Pass 
became material for consideration ?— Yes; I always considered it. In 
fact, when I first pointed out the Pine Pass I pointed it out as the key 
to the through route to Bute Inlet. 


18318. Butifthe selection of Burrard Inlet in preference to Bute Inlet 
was the correct decision, then this question betweei the Pine River 
Pass and Peace River Pass was one of no importance (==No0; 


18319. So that it resolves itself into the main question: whether it 
should be Bute Inlet, or some other northern port, as against Burrard 
Inlet ?—Yes; as against Burrard Inlet. 


18320. Do you say you think that this question was of consequence 
because the railway could have been better constructed through the Pine 
River Pass, to a more northerly terminus than the one which has 
been adopted?--I have always thought that the Pine Pass 
afforded the best route; that in the event of Bute Inlet. for instance, 
being adopted, the Pine Pass offered the best and cheapest route, and 
also that it would open up the finest and most available lanus in the 
North West. 

18321. Do you mean that this question of the availability of the 
Pine River Pass was always subordinate in its importance to the main 
question, whether Buriard Inlet should be adopted in preference to 


Bute Inlet or some more northerly one ?—Of course the adoption of 


the Pine Pass rested entirely upon the question of the western ter- 
minus. 


18322. You mean the northerly terminus ?—Of westerly termini. 
It was none of my business to say that the Burrard Inlet, or the Bute 
Inlet, or any other northern port should be adopted ; but | maintain that 
if the Bute Inlet or any other northern terminus were adopted, that 
the Pine River Pass is common to any of them and to all of them. 


18323. Well, for present purposes I am not suggesting any argu- 
ment as to the correctness of your views; it is not with that intention 
that I am asking you these questions. I am asking you your opinion 
on this question now : assuming that it is quite right for you to have 
formed these opinions, ] want to ascertain what route you mean to 
suggest. Do you mean that the route through the Yellow Head Pass 
to Burrard Inlet, is not, in the interests of the public, such a good one 
as a more northerly one through the Pine River Pass ?—As far as | 
am concerned I do not think the Bute Inlet is the proper place for the 
terminus. 


18324. Well, does that not dispose of the question of the importance 
of the Pine River Pass and the Peace River Pass ?—There are other 
northerly termini. 

18325. Please state which of them you think would be better than 
the one adopted ?—In the interests of ihe country, as far as economy 
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of construction, and as far as the settlement of the country is concerned, 
I think that the best route, the best Imperial route and Canadian route, 
would be by the Pine River Pass to the Kitimat, or possibly to Port 
Simpson. 


18326. Will you describe the course of that route from Pine Pass to 
the: sea-board ?—From the Pine Pass that route would follow down 
the tributary of the Parsnip River, would, crossing the Parsnip River, 
pass somewhere near Lake MacLeod, running in a southerly direction 
to a crossing point upon the Stewart River, some few miles below Fort 
St. James; thence up the Fraser River to Lake Fraser; then to the 
summit between the Wastonquah River and the river flowing into the 
Fraser Lake; then following down the Wastonquah into the Skeena 
Valley, and down the Skeena Valley to a point opposite Kitsumgallam 
River; thence southerly up to the divide between Lakelse Lake and 
Kitimat Valley, and thence down the Kitimat Valley to Douglas 
Channel—or to Port Simpson, if it happened that the cost of construct- 
ing harbour accommodation at Kitimat happened to be too great, 


though my opinion is that an excellent harbour may be made at the 


head of Douglas Arm. 


18327. What are the considerations, the main ones, which lead you 
to think that this route which you describe would be better for 
the public imterest than the route which has been adopted ?— 
Well, Sir, for one reason that from the Kitimat to the Pine Pass, 
accepting the estimates of Messrs. MacLeod and Cambie, the cost would 
be very much less than on the Burrard Inlet route. 


18328. You mean for the corresponding distance ?—The evst of con- 
struction from salt water to the summit of the Rocky Mountains on 
the northern route would be very much less than between Burrard 
Inlet and the Yellow Head Pass—that is, accepting Mr. Cambie’s esti- 
mates. 


18329. What do you consider the summit upon this route which you 
prefer ?—The summit is the Pine Pass, 


18330. Do you know how much less that would cost ?—Well, roughly 
estimating it, $10,000,000, according to the estimates of Messrs. Cam bie 
and MacLeod. That is to say, taking the heavy work—putting the heavy 
work all at the same price; that is the only way you can get at it. 


18331, Have you any means of forming an estimate upon this sub- 
ject from your own knowledge?—-No; I have taken their estimates 
entirely. I have made no assertions upon my own estimates. My 
assertions are entirely based upon the estimates of Mr. MacLeod and 


Mr. Cambie. 


18332. From the east to the summit, either at this pass or at the 
Yellow Head Pass, can you state the difference in construction ?—I 
could not state that, because no systematic surveys have been made; 


but I know that the topography of the country points, no doubt, to the 


fact that a much less costly line can be made north than south. The 


rivers are fewer and less difficult to be crossed, the country is more. 


level and it is easier in that respect. 


18333. As to the length of the line, irrespective of the mileage cost, 
have you formed any opinion ?—Yes ; the northern line is 100 miles or 
thereabouts. 


HORETZKY: 


19334. Then, in regard to the construction and working of the line, 
you think you are justified in saying that the northern line would be 
less expensive 2—Much less expensive. I would also remark something 
more about that. May I ask you if you have a copy of my pamphlet 
here? (Chairman hancs witness a copy of the pamphlet ‘Startling 
Facts.”) You ask me what I think of the country on the northern line 
east from the Pine Pass, as to the expense. Ishall here quote from the 
telegraphic report on explorations fiom Port Simpson, on the Pacific 
coast, 10 Hdmonton via the Peace River Valley and Peace River Pass, 
by Messrs. Cambie, Macleod, Dawson and Gordon: 

‘(Red line letter A, to Slave Lake, direct and generally easy, Pine River 500 feet wide ; 
height of bridge, seventy feet; gradients leaving the river, one foot per 100, Summit 
eastward, 900 feet lower than Hunter's, snd fifteen miles further north. Mud River, 
400 feet wide; height of bridge, sixty feet; gradients on west side, very easy; on east 
side, one foot per 100. D’Echafaud River, 300 feet wide; bridge, sixty feet high; gradi- 
ents moderate; work occasionally heavy three miles on each side of bridge. tiver 
Brulé, fifty feet wide; bridge, seventy feet high; valley, narrow; gradients, easy. 
Smoky fiver, 750 feet wide ; bridge, 100 feet high; valley, almost 500 feet deep at 
grossing; gradients, slightly exceeding one foot per 100; works, very heavy for three 
miles on each site. Goose River, 400 teet wide; valley, 100 feet deep; bridge, fifty 

feet high; gradients on each side easy. Whole country from Pine River to Slave 
Lake, witn these exceptions, favourable.” 
These exceptions are twelve miles of heavy work, altogether from Pine 
River Summit to Slave Lake, by the estimates of Messrs. Cambie and 
MacLeod, whereas, on the corresponding portion from Yellow Head Pass 
to MacLeod River—I cannot speak authoritatively, but I can refer you to 
the writings of Messrs. Marcus Smith and others—upon that portion of 
it the work is very much more difficult. 


18335. More difficult on the southerly line ?—On the southerly line, 
and passes throughout an utterly worthless country, whereas on the 
northern line the good country is entered some forty or fifty miles east 
of Pine River summit and eastward from Lesser Slave Lake. The 
southern shore of Lesser Slave Lake is a dead level for railway con- 
struction, and the country thence to the Athabaska Pass is level, low 
and flat; thence to Lake Babine the country 1s level. fuking the 
estimates of Mr. Gordon, who I think is the only one who has pissed 
throngh there, he tells us that the country is slightly billy close to the 
Athabaska, but afterwerds walked into a gently undulating country ; 
then eastward we have the reports of Mr. Marcus Smith of 1878. 


18336. Have you passed over this country yourself east of Pine 
River Pass ?—East of the Pine River Pass I have passed over the Pine 
River country right along, | may say a great portion of that route to 
near the eastern end of Slave Lake. 


18837. And then south-easterly ?—Not on the line. I strack Lesser 
Slave Lake from Fort Assineboine, struck due north to Lesser Slave 
Lake about the 115th meridian. 


18338. What sort of country is it between Fort As-ineboine and 
Lesse: Slave Lake ?—It is very rough and rocky. It appears to be a 
large tract of rough mountainous country situated between south of 
Lesser Slave Lake and west of Lesser Slave River and north of the Atha- 
baska; but I believe a litile to the west of Fort Assineboine there 
is a low depression running into the Peace River country. 


18339. You have not been over these two tracts of country which 
have been traversed by these rival lines, so as to form your own 
opinion as to the relative value of the country for settlement or its 
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Bint sie bearing on cost of railway construction ?—I have been over the sonth- 

ern line as far as Jasper House; I mean the first expedition to Jasper 
House in 1871. [ followed that line, or very nearly that line, all the 
way from Edmonton.. I reported upon that line to Mr F.eming, and | 
upon that report Mr. Fleming caused surveys to be made. The line 
located here (pointing to the map) deviates a few miles north or south 
of the line I reported. 

No knowledge of — 18340. What about west from Jasper House ?—I have no personal 

Roe aces knowledge west from Jasper House, except from—if you will observe 

Neigh n. 08 the Thompson River—a place called Cornwall’s. I have a know- 

wall’s. ledge of the Lower Fraser River, I have walked right down those 
canyons on foot, and I have a knowledge of that place from the 
vicinity of Cornwall’s. I have a knowledge of the part of the route 
that includes. | 


18341. That is the portion of the line now under construction ?— 
Yes ; a portion of the Onderdonk contract. 


Believesnorthern 18342. Besides this question of routes, cost of construction, and of 
coast more acces- 


Bible than operating, are there any other matters for consideration affecting the 
southern. comparative expediency of the two lines ?—Well, as regards the 


coast of British Columbia, my opinion is that the northern coast is 
more easily accessible than the southern coast, that is to say, I believe 
that the Burrard Inlet is much more difficult of access than Port Simp- 
son; or Kitimat and Capt. Brundrage, who was sent ont there last 
summer he was sent out therein 1879—reported upon the coast. Capt. 
Brundrage says so, He corroborates what I say, and he says the 
northern part of the coast is much more accessible for sailing vessels 
and ships than the southern. He says that Port Simpson is the most 
accessible place on the whole coast line, and by similar reasoning— 
Kiiimat—the passages are the same. 


18345. In addition to the accessibility of the harbours and the cost of 
the line, are there other matters which you thiuk shonld weigh in 
considering the subject?—No; there are no other matters that I 
am aware of. 

18344. Do you think that these two matters should decide the 
question as to which line ought to be adopted: the cost of construction 
and working, and the accessibility of the harbours ?—It is not for me 
to say that. 

Witness'sreasons 18345. | am asking your opinion. I understand your theory to be 
north ting teeiner that upon the whole the northern route would be preferabie, and I am 
stated. asking you if this opinion is formed solely on the advantages you 
mention?—-There is one consideration which I had forgotten. Qne 
consideration in favour of the northern line is that [ belicve, first of all, 
that this Fraser River line, when carried down to the valley below 
Yale to a point near the Sumas, will be tapped by an American line 
from Holmes Harbour; and I believe that eventually the port of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway will be at Holmes Harbour practically 
spe: king, because from Sumas to Burrard Inlet on the Canadian line 
upon the north side of the Fraser River, presents works of » formidable 
character. The works are heavy, and Burrard Inlet is not very readily 
accessible from the sea as the intricacies of the navigation are many. 
Besides there is the San Juan passage. That is immaterial; but Ithink I 
am corroborated by able authorities that the navigation of the Georgian 
Strait and these passages are extemely difficult and hazardous for sail- 
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ing ships, and steamers also. That is the reason why I think, eventually, 
if the Canadian Pacific is carried to Sumas, a branch line will be carried 
over the country between Sumas and Holmes Harbour on United 
States territory. The line would be almost sixty or seventy miles in 
length, and Holmes Harbour is acknowledged by many authorities to be 
easily transformed into a magnificent harbour, It only requires a short 
canal of about two miles in length to connect its waters with the waters 
of Admiralty Inlet, and in that case our Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Northern Pacific Railway of the Uniled States would have, practi- 
cally speaking, the same terminus, because Holmes Harbour will event- 
ually become the terminus of the Northern Pacific Railway. The pre- 
sent terminus of the Northern Pacific Railway is at a place called Taco- 
ma at the head of Puget Sound, but it would not be difficult to carry 
a line down from Tacoma to Holmes Harbour.if found desirable. At 
any rate these are my views regarding the two lines, The Canadian 
road and the American road would have the same western terminus to 
all intents and purposes. 


18346. Do you think that would be worse for the American road or 
the Canadian road ?—Realiy I do not know, I cannot say. It would be 
worse for the Canadian road | should imagine, because freight or 
passengers bound from China landing at Holmes Harbour, would 
naturally choose, [ should think, the American line to the east instead 
of making a long way round to the north. Then when the Sault 
Branch is completed and connection made with St. Paul, there will be 
a perfect air line from the Rocky Mountains, by the Northern Pacific 
and St. Paul ly the Sault, to Montreal. 


18347. Do you think that these advantages to the American line 
would be counteracted in the attempt to gain the through trade from 
China by having a more northerly terminus ?—I think that if any 
counteraction could be formed at all the northern terminus would have 
been advantageous for this reason: that the northern terminus is 300 
miles nearer to Japan than Holmes Harbour is. The ocean passage is 
aday and a-half shorter as matters are now. Admitting that my 
estimates of the difference in distance between the northern line and 
the Burrard Inlet line—admitting that the difference is only 100 miles 
in favour of the Burrard Inlet line —there still is now an outside 
difference of 50 miles in favour of the northern line in consequence of 
the shortness of the ocean passage. So between Yokohama and 
Livingstone— Livingstone is the common point between these two rival 
lines— this northern line is 300 miles shorter. 


18348. Would the northern port be open as long during the year as 
the southern one ?—Port Simpson is open al! the year round. As to 
the Upper Kitimat I am in doubt. As I have already remarked in my 
pamphlet, a little ice does form in thesheltered harbour of the Kitimat, 
but I believe that does not amount to anything. The head of tbe 
Kitimat Inlet is never frozen—never ; and Port Simpson is always open. 
Port Simpson is the finest harbour of the British Columbia coast with- 
out any exception. 


18349. And you think there would be no disadvantage in selecting 
that on account of the climate ?—No; not at all. [ think not, as far as 
the harbour is concerned. Probably the climate, say from the Isthmus 
of the Simpson Peninsula along here (pointing to the map) might 
be a trifle worse than on the Kamloops line owing to its altitude ; but 
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after all, | think there is very little difference. It is an extremely 
rainy, humid climate on both of these lines through the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 


18350. Is there any other reason that you think of, which should 
lead to the selection of the northern route and outlet rather than the 
southern one ?—The question of a country fit for settlement on the east 
of the Rocky Mountains by the northern line. 


18351, Upon that, what is your opinion as to the comparative expe- 
diency ?—I think npon the northern line the country from, say the 
meridian of 1213 would be a great deal lower than the southern line. 
The country is lower all through; it is a partially wooded country. The 
soil is infinitely better along the northern line as far as Lesser Slave 
Lake than on the other line; and from Slave Lake eastward to Bab- 
ine Lake to Fort La Corne, the line would be through a wooded coun- 
try and would not lie exposed to the terrific winter blast of the plains, 
I maintain that upon the southern line, between the meridian of 112 
and the Saskatchewan, I believe that settlers will find it very hard to 
live, owing to the want of wood, and the exposed nature of the country. 
I have been over it and I know what itis. It is an exposed country, 
with hardly a particle of wood to be found on it, whereas on the corres- 
ponding portion of the northern line the line would run partly through 
woods and at a lower level, and through a lake country where there’ 
are fine fresh water lakes. I think that in this north-west country 
there has been a great deal too much enthusiasm about the amount of 
available lands, and about the glorious prospects tor settlers upon those 
plains. I know, for one, I should not like to settle there, and I doubt if 
Mr. Macoun would like to take a gift of 500 acres of land and settle 
there, or any one else. 


18352. You think that new countries are generally settled by per- 
sons in the circumstances of yourself and Mr. Macoun, to whom 500 
acres of land would be no inducement ?—I do not think that new coun- 
tries are generally settle! by people who would disdain a gift of 500 
acres of land, but it is the case to-day that many settlers of the yeoman 
class have already gone uway from Manitoba in disgust, if lam well 
informed. 

18353. Do you mean by that opinion that it would be better not to 


build any railway at all through that country ?—No; but I think the 
northern route is preferable, from the fact of there being more wood. 


18354. You think it would attract more settlers ?—I think so. 


18355, And it would open up a country more likely to be settled ? 
—That is my idea. I think the settlers would naturally prefer 
a country partially wooded and partially prairie, to one that is quite — 
open without wood. That is the idea | mean to convey. I have 
travelled over this country a good deal, and | know what the hard- 
ships of winter are, and I have no doubt I can stand them as well as 
the average of those people, but I should not like to do it. Isee every 
day that settlers who go into that country always choose the parts 
that are wooded in preference to the unwooded parts. 


Sir 


CHAS: TUPPER: 


Orrawa, Thursday, 2nd December, 1880. 
Sire CHarLes Tupper, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


18356. About what time did you first administer the affairs of the 
Pacific Railway ?—As Minister of Public Works ? 


18357. Yes ?—I think I entered the office about the 17th of October 
formally, then went down to Nova Scotia to my re-election, and 
returned about the 7th November, 1878. 


18358. Can you describe the first action taken under the policy 
which had been adopted by you in reference to the construction of the 
works ?—Well, the first matter that was taken up by the Government 
wis the importance of completing, at the earliest possible date consist- 
ently with reasonable expenditure, the line from Thunder Bay to 
Red River. There were about 185 miles of a gap between the por- 
tions under construction at the two ends; the one running from Red 
River eastward, and the other running from Fort William west- 
ward ; and the Government decided that it was of the greatest 
possible importance to put in this intervening section at the earliest 
possible date. That was the first leading matter of policy that engaged 
my attention in connection with the work. 


18359. Had not that already been advertized and tenders invited by 
the previous Government ?—Yes; in August, if I remember—in the 
previous August—tenders had been invited to come in on the Ist day 
of January, I think. 


18360. Were tenders received as early as the Ist?—No. Consist- 
ently with the policy which I have just mentioned, I drew 
the attention of Mr. Marcus Smith, who had been acting as Hngineer- 
in-Chief, and immediately afterwards of Mr. Fleming, who, | think, 
was not here for a few days, to the importance that we attached to 
getting this work under contract at the earliest possible moment, and 
directed that every possible exertion should be made to get the plans 
and specifications in such a position as to enable parties to make an 
intelligent tender. When Mr. Fleming informed me that it would not 
be possible to do that, so as to have the tenders in by the Ist of Janu- 
ary, the time was extended for the shortest period that we considered 
it possible to do it in; and, subsequently, when he stated that it could 
not be done, they were again extended. I think they were twice ex- 
tended for the reason I have mentioned. 


18361. I suppose, as a fact, no tenders were put into the Department 
at either of the two first-named dates ?—No person had the means of 
putting in the tenders, because it was the absence of data and specifi- 
cations, on which tenders alone could be offered, that caused the delay. 


18362. The first tenders actually received were about the 30th 
January ?—The 30th January. No tenders were received previous to 
the 30th January, nor any information of any kind given by the 
Department to the contractors, 


18363. In asking for these tenders was there any change in the 
system upon which they were invited—I mean were they invited for 
the whole distance, in the first instance, by the former Government, or 
was that a new feature ?—I do not quite remember at this moment 
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what the first advertisement was—in what form they called for the 
tenders; but, if I recollect rightly, my impression is that they divided 
it into three sections. My impression is that the first advertisement 
divided it into three sections; but I know that the subject— 
how the tenders should be dealt with in such a way as wouid be best 
calculated to carry out our design of the earliest possible completion of 
the work—received the very earnest consideration of the Govern- 
ment; and having discussed that very fully with Mr. Fleming, 
upon his advice I recommended to my colleagues, and we decided, to 
ask for it in not more than two tenders, and to intimate at the sume 
time that a favourable consideration would be given to a tender for the 
work as a whole. The reason for this, as I have stated, was that Mr. 
Fleming was under the impression that if a sufficiently strong 
organization, possessing resources, means and skill sufficient to grapple 
with the work as a whole, had it in hand, they would be able to secure 
its construction at an earlier period than if it was divided into 
two tenders. But, for fear the work as a whole should be too great to 
invite sufficient competition, we decided to ask for tenders for it 
as a whole, and also in two parts, which would divide it into 
two sections, 118 miles on this side where the work was easy, and 
sixty-seven miles on the other where the work was harder. 


18364. Was it considered that anything in the shape of additional 
price might be paid by the country to gain a compensating advantage 
in building it by one contractor ?—It was discussed fully, and it was 
considered that we should be quite warranted—and I may say here, at 
the outset, while I am quite willing to be held personally respon- 
sible for everything which has been done in my department in connec- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific Railway, that I considered the matter of 
letting such an important section of work so grave as to warrant my 
taking no step in connection with it, except after the fullest consulta- 
tion with my colleagues. All the information from the beginning 
to the end relating to it was submitted to my colleagues for 
discussion in Council, and the course taken was not the result of any 
action of, mine, but of the united opinion and decision of the 
Council. I may mention here that I could not say this, but that I have 
received permission from His Excellency the Governor-General to 
state fully everything in connection with this work. We were of the 
opinion—because I will use the proper terms, including my colleagues 
and myself—after full and careful discussion, that the importance of 
getting this work immediately constructed at as early a period as 
possible, would warrant us in the expenditure of a larger sum of 
money than it might be accomplished for in another way. : 


18365. Upon the opening of the tenders it seems, according to the 
Reports, that the offer for the whole section was at a price considerably 
higher than one for building the two separate sections: do you 
remember the amount ?—Not very much, [ think; not very much. I 
think the tender for the construction of it as a whole, was a little over 
the two lowest tenders to which the contracts were awarded. 


18366. Was it not above $150,000, or something like that ?—Well, it 
was something, I think, in that neighbourhood. Ido not remember the 
figures at this moment. 


~ 
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18367. Was that considered too large an extra price to pay for the 44 *"" 4 
advantage of having the work done under one contract ?—No, it was Gadppis tender 
not; and had that tender emanated from contractors of sufficient of sufficient 

; -,,-.. Strength it would 

strength and resources to secure the construction of the work within have been favour- 
the time named, I think it would have been favourably considered. #>!y considered. 
But you will see by a reference to Mr. Fleming’s report on the ten- 
ders, that he stated that the advantage of letting the work as a whole 
depended entirely upon the resources and means and prospects of the 
parties to whom it was let; and upon a careiul examination of the 
whole question, and after the best enquiry he could make, he was not 
able to recommend placing it in the hands of one contractor—a con- 
tractor who had made the lowest bid forthe work—as likely to secure 
that result; and my colleagues and myself, after carcful examination 
and discussion, decided that that opinion was correct, and therefore we 
would not let the contract as a whole to the lowest tenderer. LOmiaat Ronee 


: : whole from the 
18368. The lowest tender for the whole distance was from the firm firm of Morse, 


of Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, was it not ?—Yes. vs ane ee iD 


18362. Then they were not known to be contractors of standing and On enquiring as 
strength ?—Well, I may say that the usual course was pursued—whatl yore Ninoison 
understand to be the usual course in the Department. Immediately & Marpole the 

‘ ; : al practice of 
upon the tenders being received, and opened, and extended, and their Department 
relative amounts stated, the practice has been then that if the parties flowed. 
offering and the persons whose tenders were the lowest were not well 
known to the Department, the practice has been for the Minister to 
instruct the Deputy Minister of Public Works (who was then Mr. 

Prudeau, and of Railways and Canals now) and the Chief Engineer, to 
obtain in the best way that they could, sometimes by sending for the 
parties, but at all events to obtain all the information that would be 
necessary to guide the Government in the awarding of tenders. That 
is the course which was pursued. Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, I may 
say, were not known at all to the Department as contractors, and under 
these circumstances--feeling the very large amount involved and the 
great importance of the early construction of the work—a very con- 
siderable time was spent, and every means possible was exhausted in 
getting the fullest information with reference to the parties who had 
sent in the lowest tender; and you will see all this detailed in the report The Chief Engi- 
of Mr. Fleming, who had, under instructions from myself, taken that Beer did not feel 


‘ : . é . ., himself able to 
course, and the result of enquiry and investigation was that the Chief recommend plac- 


Engineer was not able to recommend the Government to place the te Whole work 
whole contract in the hands of that firm as a course likely to secure the in the hands of 
é : orse & Co. 

objects we had in view. 

18370. Do I understand that for these reasons you resorted to the 
separate contracts ?— We luid aside the combined tender on the ground 
that it was not calculated to secure the object: the earliest and most 
vigorous prosecution and completion of the work. I may say that this 
was the subject of very considerable discussion with my colleagues 
and myself. We felt, on the one side, the great importance of having 
the contract placed in the most vigorous and efficient hands, and, 
on the other, of securing the construction of the work at the smallest 
amount of money that it could possibly be done for ; and though there 
was a recommendation of the Chief Engineer to pass over several of the 
lowest tenders, and award it to the first parties that he should, after 
enquiry, recommend as having the skill and resources necessary to 
secure the prompt construction of the work, we felt embarrassed in 
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taking that course, by the fact that the Government had in the specifi- 


cations apparently fixed a test of qualification for the work, and that 


was, requiring the parties, in the first instance, to deposit a security of 


$5,000 tor the bond fides of their tender, and in the second place to show 
their ability to deal with the work by depositing 5 per cent. of the 
bulk sum of their contract. We fe!t, uader those circumstances, that 
although we were even risking the execution of the work as profitably 
as the interest of the country demanded, we were obliged to decide 
that the best course that we could pursue was to adopt the principle of 
taking the lowest tender, provided the party could comply with the 
terms of the specification and put up the 5 per cent. deposit promptly. 
The moment that decision was arrived at—and it was not arrived at, as. 
I say, until after considerable time, because we were, in the first place, 


investigating the resources and qualifications, as far as we could, of 


the parties who made tbe lowest tenders, and, in-the next place, 
deciding the very important question whether we should pass over 
the lower tenders on the report of the engineer or take them up con- 
secutively as they were presented—we notified the two lowest ten- 
derers that their tenders were accepted. 


18371. As to section A, Marks & Conmee appear to have made 
the lowest tender, but there has been an intimation by Mr, Ryan, who: 
joined them afterwards, that although the contract was awarded to them: 
there was some hesitation before finally deciding to place it in their 
hands, because they were not known to bea firm of sufficient strength, 
which ultimately led to their negotiating with him, a more experi- 
enced contractor: this does not appear in the Blue Book. Do you remem- 
ber how it took place ?-—I[ can readily understand how it took place. 
Of course Marks & Conmee learned from us that we were very much 
disappointed to find that they had not sufficient standing as contractors 
to warrant them in taking such a work, and they learned this from Mr. 
Fleming and Mr. V'rudeau by whom they were called upon to state the 
means and resources they had,while the Government were dealing with 
the question as to whether we would take up the lowest tenders, or 
whether they should be passed over until we came to persons possessing 
skill and means and resources. No doubt it was intimated to them, as 
it is intimated constanily by the Department to persons so situated, 
that they would strengthen their hands very muchif they could get 
some contractor of standing and means associated with them. In the 
first place, it would be a guarantee to the Government that the work 
would be accomplished, and, in the second place, it woald be evidence 
that their prices were not so inadequate as to make it improbable that 
the work could be done, and [ have no doubt that under the cireum- 
stances they learned it. We had no negotiations with the individuals 
further than stating that it would strengthen their hands in getting 
the contract awarded to them, if they got some contractor of standing 
with them. Morse, Nicholson & Marpole had a similar intimation, 
I was aware that they were making efforts - both the parties —from 
rumour and from communications with themselves to secure the 
co-operation of other contractors. 


18372. Do you remember whether there was any understanding 
between you and this firm who were afterwards associated with the 
successful tenderers, that efforts should be made to induce Marks & 


- 


Conmee to join with them ?—No; no intimation was made to induce: | 
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Marks & Conmee to do so, but the intimation to Marks & Conmee was 
that they would better their condition as tenderers if they could get 
some strong contractor to join with them in their tender. 


18372. Was the result accomplished by the pressure of the Depart- 
ment on Marks & Conmee in favour of Ryan?—Not the slightest. No 
intimation was given to Marks & Conmee, or any other tenderer, of the 
desire of the Department that they should associate with any contractor. 
I may say this at once, because we should have considered that entirely 
beyond the legitimate influence of the Department. 


18374. After having committed the Government to the tender of 
Marks & Conmee, upon the day upon which these tenderers were 
notified—that is the 20th of February—could you say how long it was 
before you became aware that the tenderers for section B, who in the 
ordinary course would be awarded the contract,declined to accept it ?—I 
have no knowledge whatever of any intimation from the tenderers for 
section B until the receipt of the letter from them declining to take 
the contract. 


18375. That is probably the letter which is published in the Blue 
Book ?—Yes; that is the letter which is published. It was on the 25th 
if I remember rightly ; I am not certain. It was on the 25th or 26th’ 


18376. It appears to be dated on the 25th, but the person who wrote 
it, Mr. Nicholson, or Mr. Marpole, stated in evidence that according 
to his recollection it was not handed into the Department until the 
next day, the 26th ?—I am not certain about that. Tothe best of my 
recollection that was the earliest intimation we had that they did not 
intend to take the contract. 


18377. Then if the 26th was the day on which it was received, that 
was the day on which it was awarded to the next lowest tenderer, 
Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—Yes. You will observe that the Chief Hngi- 
neer, in his report on these tenders, expresses the great urgency ol 
having them disposed of, for the reason that the season broke up very 
early in that country, and that to secure the progress of the work, or 
any hope of accomplishing it before the time stated, it was indispens- 
able to get supplies in during the frost. And | may say, that in 
addition to what you find in the report there, when I informed him, as 
I did, that Morse, Nicholson & Marpole had declined to take the 
tender, he said to me: “This is a very serious matter, because if you 
lose another week you may lose another year. There is not an hour 
to be lost in bringing the matter to a conclusion, with any hope of the 
parties getting in the supplies to enable them to carry on the work 
this year.” So that in my mind not a moment was to be lost in deal- 
ing with it. The Government having decided to take up the tenders 
in order, the moment that was received the decision was of course 
settled —it was to go to the next lowest tender, and they were at once 
notified. 


18378. Before notifying the next ten erers, Andrews, Jones & Co, 
on the 26th February, it appears by the Blue Book that you recvived 
two letters from them speaking of their readiness to comply with the 
conditions. Only one of these is publishedin full—that of the 24th of 
February—the other, I believe, is the 6th of February ; have you that 
letter ?—That letter exists, of course, or it would not be referred to 
there, and I am surprised to find, on looking over the Blue Book, 
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that it is not there, because I see by the report to Couacil which I 
prepared that I gave an extract from it. This, of course, I could not 
have done unless the letter had been before me. 


18379. The time named within which Andrews, Jones & Co. were 
permitted to put up security appears to be about three days : please 
state why you name that period ?—I have already stated the reasons— 
that when I communicated to Mr. Fleming the fact of parties to whom 
the contract would have been assigned abandoning it, he informed 
me, that the loss of a week would probably entail the loss of a 
year; that this was not unlikely ; and that if we were going to let the 
contract with any hope of carrying out the work, no time must be lost. 
The three days were held to be sufficient. I submitted this statement 
of Mr, Fleming’s to my colleagues, as to the amount of time we should 
give Andrews, Jones & Co., and we decided that if their position—I 
may say all our efforts to get information as to Jones & Co. had been 
very abortive. In Mr. Fleming’s report to me on the subject you 
will find it stated that, although he had made enquiries at St. 


Catharines, from which source one of the letters appears to be dated, 


and other sources, he had been unable to get any satisfactory informa- 
tion respecting them. I am not aware,up to this moment, of ever having 
seen either of the members of the firm. J will not say that I did not, 
because I was constantly seeing so many persons, but I do not remember 
having seen them, and the efforts we made to get information were 
very unsuccessful. The statements, however, that 1 had before me in 
writing,twice from them, that they were prepared at once to pat up the 
deposit—I think they use the word “immediately ”—and go on with 
the contract, satisfied me that if that was the case, if they had command 
of resources that would enable them promptly to put it up, there was a 
fair prospect of the work being accomplished; but if, on the other 
hand, they were not able to make the deposit with the aid the tele- 
graph furnishes—because it is all that is really necessary—in that 
ime, there would be no prospect of their accomplishing the work; so 
hat after full consideration of the subject, it was decided to limit the 
;ime to three days. 


18380. Then do I understand you to say that these two letters before 
the awarding of the contract and in which they state their complete 
readiness to fulfil the conditions, were partly the reason for 
deciding the time ?—Certainly. There was the declaration that 
they were prepared to do it immediately; there was the urgent 
necessity of not losing an hour in getting the contract made; and 
there was the fact that they had received notice from me, some time 
before, that their tender would receive due consideration, which 
you will find in the papers I have just handed to you. It 
was an answer which had been sent some time before in reply to 
their first letter. 


The Chairman handed the letter to the Secretary who read it aloud : 


‘St. Caruarines, February 6th, 1879. 
? y 


‘‘Sm,—It having been rumoured that the tenders in the neighbourhood of $6,000,000 
for that portion of the Pacific Railway between English River and Rat Portage—185 
miles—will not be considered by the Department, we desire to state that we have 
every confidence in the figures that we have submitted, and that if the contract is 
awarded to us we are prepared to furnish the 5 per cent. required by the Govern- 
ment for its fulfilment, and to proceed with the work immediately on being ordered 
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to do so. We can also satisfy you as to our ability to curry out the works to a suc- 
eessful completion. All we ask is that our tender may be considered on its merits, 
and if it is lowest “hat it will receive at your hands favourable consideration. 
‘““ We have the honour tobe, Sir, 
‘‘ Your obedient servants, 


‘“ ANDREWS, JONES & CO. 
¢ Hon. Dr. Tupper, 


‘¢ Minister of Public Works, Ottawa.’ 
(Exhibit No. 282.) 


The Secretary also read the answer : 
“ Orrawa, February 12th, 1879. 


‘( GENTLEMEN,—I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 6th instant, 
‘with respect to your tender for the construction of that portion of the Canadian 


Pacific Railway between Hnglish River and Rat Portage, and to state that your ten- 
der will receive all due consideration. 


‘Tam, gentlemen, 
‘‘ Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) ‘F. BRAUN. 


‘Andrews, Jones & Co., 
‘¢ St. Catharines, Ont.” 


(Exhibit No. 283.) 


18381. Do you know whether, at the time of awarding the contract 
to Andrews, Jones & Co., and naming the limits of the time within 
which they could put up security, there was any reason on the part of 
the Government to believe that they were aware that theirs was the 
next lowest tender after Morse, Nicholson & Co. ?-—I have no doubt of 
that whatever. The fact is that, by some means, the public know almost 
as early as the Department the relative state of the tenders. My solu- 
tion of this is, that the moment the bour for receiving tenders has 
expired, every contractor knows that he has nothing to lose, but per- 
haps something to gain, by discussing his relative position with other 
tenderers, and that they discuss the matter, and make comparisons 
between themselves. I know that every possible care I could take was 
taken, yet the relative positions of the tenders was known outside. 
Andrews, Jones & Co.—-if 1 am not mistaken, 
public notoriety what their position was; and I have no doubt the 
persons representing them were watching, from day to day, the 
efforts that parties who were before them were making to put up 
the deposit required, and perhaps they knew before I did the proba- 
bility of the tender below being withdrawn. We have now, of course, 
positive evidence—it has been taken by yourself—to show that they 
did know long before I did, because they were in negotiation with the 
parties below them. Mr. Smith was the only person here—the only 
person I saw, or whom the Department saw, in relation to Andrews, 
Jones & Co.—and I think he had stated that if the tender was awarded 
to them, the necessary means would be promptly forthcoming. Feeling 
the great urgency of the case, and not knowing any other person here 
with whom to communicate in relation to their tender, I sent a notifica- 
tion of its acceptance promptly to him, immediately on the Council 
deciding that course should be adopted, and informing them of the three 
days given them for the deposit to be made. 


18382. You are correct in saying that we have had evidence on the 
subject. It has appeared by the testimony of one of the witnesses that 
the day before the information was given to the Deparment that 
Morse, Nicholson & Co. would not accept the contract, they had 


coalesced with Andrews, Jones & Cv., the next lowest tenderers. I 
2048 
mii) 


it was a matter of 
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am alluding now to the letter of the Secretary of your Department to 
Andrews, Jones & Co., refusing to extend the time: you say that for 
some days previous, they were aware that they were likely to be called 
upon ?—Yes. 


18383. [am asking whether they were aware of it from some infor-. 
mation that had come to them froin you?—The ground on which I 
said that is the fact that Mr. Smith who represented them being on the 
spot, and being aware of the efforts that Morse, Nicholson & Co. were: 
making, and the inability, I may say, of Morse, Nicholson & Marpole 
to secure the assistance and co-operation of other contractors to go into 
the work with them, this would no doubt leave them-in a position 
to prepare for the emergency whenever it occurred. 


18384, Do you mean by this intimation to them that they understood 
pretty well the probabilities ?—Yes, I regarded it so. 


18285. It was not then only the ordinary knowledge that every 
tenderer would get from the beginning, that he might possibly be called 
upon ?—No ; it was the fact of daily discussion among the contractors, 
and intercourse with myself in relation to what would take place in 
certain events, because from the first a number of those tenderers were 
making enquiries as to the probability or possibility of their 
being called upon and the character of the security, and everything of 
that kind, so as to make due preparation. 


18386. As to the tender of the first firm to whom the contract had 
been offered, I mean Morse, Nicholson & Co., were you aware at 
any time during the negotiations that they had promised to Mr. Shields, 
or to Mr, Close, or to any one, compensation for influence to be used 
y them in acquiring the contract for Morse & Co. ?—No; I do not 
remember having seen them or having had any intercourse with Mr. 
Close at all. It is possible among the number of persons who came to see 
me he may have visited me, but I do not remember it. Mr. Shields I 
remember seeing several times, but I had no intimation whatever of 
anything further than the interest he professed to take in having a 
Toronto firm secure a contract. 


18387. I understand you to say you were not made aware that 
Close and Shie'ds were interested pecuniarily in any one acquiring the 
contract ?—No; I have no recollection of any information of that kind 
having reached me, 

15388. On the 27th of February, according to a letter published, it. 
was decided not to extend the time as asked for by Andrews, Jones & 
Co.; there is a letter of the 29th of February, from Fraser, Grant & 
Pitblado, notifying you that if the contract for section B should be 
awarded to them that they would be prepared to associate with them 
Shields, Manning & McDonald: were you aware before that letter of 
the 29th of February, and as early as the 27th of February, that the 
result of that refusal would be to give Shields and Manning an interest 
in it ?--I have no doubt. Iam now speaking from recollection, because 
I have no data to go upon. But my impression is that Mr Fleming’s. 
report, in which he spoke very highly of Fraser, Grant & Pitblado as 
experienced contractors—but raised a doubt as to their resources to 
carry through such a large work—led to an intimation to them 
when the matter came up, whether it would not be desirable 
that they should strengthen themselves. I am now speaking entirely 
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from recollection, and from the general scope of the question. The pecu- So pes can 
liar circumstances which Mr. Fleming had again and again forced upon 
my notice, that the parties not only required resources sufficient to enable 
them to put up the deposit necessary to secure the contract, but the 
command of a very large sum of money immediately to be expended 
for supplies to be put in without loss of time—-this I have no doubt led to 
an intimation from Mr. Fleming, Mr. Trudeau or myself, that, in the 
event of their taking the contract, they should be prepared to meet that 
emergency with ample resources; and my impression is that it formed 
a subject of conversation—not their associating with Mr. Shields qe tetter of the 
(because I never heard him mentioned in connection with it) but with 29th February, 
Mannirg & Co.—Manning &. Mc Donald—who were known to be men of Wieden five a 
high standing as contractors and men of resources. Certainly the sug- Shields was tn the 
gestion was not new of the combination with Manning. I think that & McDonald.” 
letter of the 29th was the first intimation that Shields was in the firm 
of Manning & McDonald; but rumours had reached my ears of negotia- 
tions between Fraser, Grant & Pitblado and Manning & Co.—in case 


the contract should go to Fraser. 


18389. Then do we correctly understand that at the time of refusing 
this extension to Andrew-, Jones & Co., you had reason to think that 
not only Fraser, Grant & Pitblado would be interested in the contract, 
but also Manning & McDonald ?—I think so. As I say, I have no data 
to go on, but my recollection is—although I have no positive informa- 
tion—it would be intimated that those parties would be likely to 
‘combine. 


18390. But the first intimation of Shields being in it;was the 29th? 
—Until the letter of the 29th, I had no intimation of his going into 
the contract at all. 


18391. The letter is dated on 29th of February; in that year there 29th of February, 
vas no 29th?—L have no. recollection: It did not even attract really the lst of 
my attention that there were not twenty-nine days in February. I 
should think that most likely it would be the Ist of March ; but there 
is nothing to show, except that. I think it most likely to be the !st Practically An- 
of March. I may mention here, if you will allow me, that although Spee ON 
we refused the extension of the time in my letter, practically they days to put up 
had eight days in which to put up the deposit. The time expired, eee 
if 1 remember right, at four o’clock on Saturday : the Ist of 
March was, I think, on Saturday; yes, four o'clock on the 
ist of March. No action was taken, No communication was 
had with my colleagues on the subject ; but between that time and the 
assembling of Council on Monday, Mr. Macdougall—the Hon. William Before meeting of 
Macdougall called upon me, in company with Mr. Goodwin, and pabeatnare cieiryhg 
asked me if Mr. Goodwin should join Andrews, Jones & Co. in the con- Wm. Macdougall 


representing An- 


tract, whether we would not give them a day or two longer to make drew, Jones & Co. 
: ap ap ey ; called with Good- 
the necessary arrangements. I told Mr. Macdougall, representing, 88 Yin andasked for 


[I considered he did, Andrews, Jones & Co.—for it was in that capacity time. 
I received his visit, as he did not ask anything for Mr. Goodwin, Be ae Malar its 
asked what would be the result if they could obtain the co-operation of drews, Jones & 


i > © ; itati i i T Co. could obtain 
Mr. Goodwin—I told Mr. Macdougali I had no hesitation in saying I (oeration of a 


would advise my colleagues, I had no power to do so myself, but if contractor of 
Andrews, Jones & Co. could obtain the co-operation of any contractor Ean pe hix 
of standing and resources,or gave the Government reason to believe that colleset es toate 
-guch would be the case, they would receive a day or two longer, because longer. 
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then we should be satisfied we had an adequate guarantee of the suffici- 
ency of their resources and the prospect of the work being accomplished. 
I reported to my colleagues in Council what had been done; the com- 
munication I had received, as I held it to be from Andrews, Jones & Co. 
that there was a prospect of Mr. Goodwin being induced to goin; and 
that I had said, if they could get any contractor of standing to go in 
with them I would ask my colleagues to agree to extend the time for 
a day or two for the purpose of enabling the arrangements to be made. 
They at once concurred, and I think it was on Tuesday, when I was in 
Council, Mr. Goodwin wrote a slip of paper in pencil that he had de- 
clined to go into the contract—that the figures were too low. I com- 
municated it to my colleagues, and that there was no prospect of their’ 
being able to take up the contract satisfactorily. 


18392. That, as I understand you, is not a part of your formal report. 
to Council, but a verbal statement ?—A verbal statement. We were 
discussing it from day to day, and every particle of information I could 
obtain upon the question was submitted to my colleagues and discussed,, 
and the course decided upon was acted upon. As you will see from 
my report, no action was taken until the 5th, although the time which 
had been given to them in the first instance was up at four o’clock 
on Saturday ; but I considered it had been extended, and extended by 
notification to them, when I informed somebody on their behalf that 
additional time would be given. 


18593. Do you remember what led you to believe that Mr. Mac- 
dougall was representing the firm of Andrews, Jones & Co. ?—His 
coming to ask me the question if they could induce— I knew-that Mr. 
Macdougall, I think he was representing Mr. Smith, who had been 
acting for Andrews, Jones & Co. in some other matters, if I remember 
right—and then when he came to me he came to me ostensibly on the 
part ot Andrews, Jones & Co., because he asked me if I would extend 
the time to them if they could induce Mr. Goodwin to go into the. 
contract with them. 


18394. Do you remember whether he said that be had lately 
received any communication from them on the subject ?—I am inclined 
to think he said he had received a telegram from Mr. Smith, but I am. 
not certain, there are so many things occurring in connection with it ; 
but I received his visit and his communication as the representative of 
Andrews, Jones & Co., because it was on their behalf he applied to me, 
and not on behalf of any other person, and I took it for granted he 
was making an effort on their behalf to get such assistance as would 
enable them to put up the deposit, and had applied to Mr. Goodwin for 
the purpose and Mr. Goodwin had said: “If [ have time I will see: 
what I can do ;” and he had come to me to get the time to secure that 
object. I recommended to my colleagues that Andrews, Jones & Co. 
should have that time, and, as I have said, we waited. 


18395. Between the time named at first in the notification to An- 
drews, Jones & Co., namely Saturday the Ist, about four o’clock, and 
this meeting of the Council on the Tuesday following, had you not been 
notified of some deposit ?—Yes; I had received notice, I think, 
from Mr. Yarker, that Mr. Thompson, one of the firm of Morse, 
Nicholson & Co., had deposited some $48,950 to the credit of section B, 
but be did not state it was for Andrews, Jones & Co. I had no doubt 
it was intended for Andrews, Jones & Co., or on account ot their tender, 
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but his communication—neither telegraphic nor written—would have 
enabled me to hold that money on account of Andrews, Jones & Co, 
because there was no such authority given. It was simply on account 
of section B. I received, however, a communication from Mr.G. D. 
Morse, stating that he had deposited $48,950 on account of Andrews, 
Jones & Co:’s section B, and that is all the deposit—that $48,950 is all 
the money that I am aware that was ever deposited to the credit of 
Andrews, Jones & Co. The other I had no doubt was intended for that 
purpose, but owing to oversight it was not stated so. 


18396. Do you mean that when you received the communication that 
Morse & Co, had deposited $48,950, or a similiar amount, that you were 
not informed then whether it was the same deposit or was an additional 
one ?—I have no doubt it was an additional one, but what [ say is, 
that the communication from Mr. Yarker of Mr. Thompson's deposit, 
did not state it was for Andrews, Jones & Co., and, tnerefore, I was not 
able to hold it for Andrews, Jones & Co., because it said it was for sec- 
tion B, but did not say it was for Andrews, Jones & Co. Morse & Co.'s 
I took to be a different one altogether of $48,950. It did state dis- 
tinctly it was for Andrews, Jones & Co., and, therefore, I say it was the 
only deposit £ could hold to the credit of Andrews, Jones & Co, There 
were two deposits undoubtedly made, and I have no doubt they were 
intended for Andrews, Jones & Co, It was probably an oversight that 
only one was deposited in such a way as to hold it for Andrews, Jones 
& Co., the other was on account of section B, and Mr. Thompson could 
have said, if he so desired, it should 1ot be for Andrews, Jones & Co. 


18397. The second deposit was from Morse, Nicholson & Marpole ?— 
Yes. 


18398. Were you aware of that at the time ?—Yes; I took it that G. 
D. Morse was Morse, Nicholson & Marpole. 


18399. Do you mean that this absence of notification as to the 
account on which the other deposit was made had anything to do with 
the final decision awarding the contract ?—No, I assume it was prob- 
ably an oversight; but I merely state the fact that up to the eighth day 
from the time they received their notification all the money I was ina 
position to hold as for Andrews, Jones & Co., was $48,950. That there 
was another $48,950 which had been deposited to the credit of section 
B which I assume was for them, but which | was not in a position to 
hold as against the depositor, and I, therefore,.detailed all the tacts 
seriatim in my report to Council in order that my colleagues might 
have before them the facts of the case as they existed. 

18400. The result of this final decision being to give the contract to 
Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, and, as you understood it, to Manning, Shields 
& McDonald associated with them, will you say if you are aware 
whether any Member of Parliament has been benefitted directly or in- 
directly through any of these people in consequence of their getting 
the contract ?—I have not the slighiest knowledge of anything of the 
kind, and L have no reason to suppose that any Member of Parliament 
had any interest in the disposal of the contract or tender. 


18401. Have you any reason to think that any of the officials in the 
Department have been benefitted in consequence of this contract having 
been allotted as it was ?—I have not the slightest suspicion of any official 
connected with the Department ever having been benefitted in the least 
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v 


degree, or having the least interest in these contracts except what has 
transpired in reference to Mr. Chapleau, and of which [ had not the 
slightest knowledge or suspicion until it was made public in the 
investigation. 


18402. At the time of receiving tenders for this work not only on 
section B but section A, could you state the conditions of the plans and 
profiles and the information to be offered to the public generally ?— 
No; I can state nothing more than that I had requested the engineers 
and Mr. Fleming, the Chief Engineer— The two postponements took 
place in order to have sufficient data to put before the contractors so as 
to enable them to make a thoroughly intelligent tender, and to enable the 
Department to make what they could assure me was an approximate 
estimate, one that, at all events, would fully cover all the expenditure 
connected with the contracts. 


18403. Do you remember whether the quantities were ascertained 
by what is known as cross-sectioning ?—Well, I am not able to say 
that exactly; but Lam able to say that the information given to me 
was that much more information had been accurately detailed than in 
previous contracts, and the Chief Engineer and acting Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Marcus Smith, both assured me that I need not be afraid 
of the quantities being exceeded, as had been the case in previous 
contracts. 


18404, Have you been informed as to the work executed, whether 
up to this time it has exceeded the estimate ?—It has been largely 
lessened. The work, as provided for by the specifications and as esti- 
mated upon when the tenders were let, will be very greatly decreased. 
The Chief Engineer is in a position to assure me—and the Division 
engineers, the persons immediately in charge of the work, all join in 
assuring me—that a very great reduction in the work will be made, 
both in contract A and contract B. 


18405. Have you discussed this matter ?—I have discussed this mut- 
ter exhaustively with Mr. Jennings on the spot, who is in charge of 
section B, and with Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Fleming, and have gone 
fully into the reports of Mr. Caddy, who is in charge of section A, and 
who gives data for the very large reductions that have been made, 


18406. [ understand that the result, so far—that is, 8o far as the 
work has been executed—has been to diminish the work that was 
expected to be required on those sections ?—V ery greatly By a care- 
ful re-location of a certain section of the line, a reduction of work in 
others, a very great reduction will be effected on both these, below what 
was anticipated when the contracts were let. 


18407. Has this been accomplished as you understand by making a 
less efficient railway ?—No; it has been accomplished without at all 
deteriorating the character of the railway work, in some instances by 
lessening the distance by several miles. The line at present being 
constructed is shorter by some four miles I think than at the time the 
work was let. 


18408. Is there anything further in connection with Section A or 
Section B—that is to say contracts 41 and 42—which occurs to you as 
necessary to be explained in evidence ?—I don’t know. Nothin 
occurs to me that I think has not been very fully investigated as far as 
I have had any opportunity of judging. If there is any point that 
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occurs to you that is not fully dealt with I shall be very glad to answer 
any question and give any explanation in my power. 


18409. At the time you received these notices of deposits made in 
Toronto had you become aware that Andrews, Jones & Co., the 
principals in the transaction, had retired ?—Not at all. I never 
suspected such a thing. What I did suspect was that they were 
obtaining the assistance connected with the firm of Morse, Nicholson 
& Marpole to put up the deposit. I had reason to suspect that only 
from the fact of the deposit being notified from members of that firm. 
Of course that was simply a suspicion. J had no knowledge or 
intimation from any source whatever of the combination between 
the parties. 


18410. The evidence shows that as early as the 2oth of February 


the New York branch of the firm which had been formed here had 
decided not to have anything further to do with Morse, Nicholson & Co. 
and the telegram to that erfect from N. F. Jones to Mr. Macdougall is 
already in evidence: do I understand you that this was not at all in 
your mind at the time ?—I had not the slightest knowledge of such a 
thing. I had no knowledge of any such thing having occurred until I 
read it in the evidence taken before this Commission, nor did I ever 
suspect it. 

18411. One of the witnesses has mentioned that he brought a verbal 
message frm Nicholson, one of the firm of Morse, Nicholson & Co., to 
you to the effect that they did not intend to take section B if it was 
offered to them, but if the whole distance was to be divided they 
would take section A at the price arrived at by taking off section B 
from the whole tender for section C : 
the kind ?—I have no recollection of anything of the kind. I saw it 
stated that Mr. McCormick, who says he is acquainted with me, states 
it, but I do not recollect who he is, nor do [ remember any such com- 
munication having been made to me. The intimation | had of their 
refusal to take section B is contained in thdir written commanication 
to me, so far as my recollection goes. 


18412. Was there any understanding or promise, before the final 
awarding of this contract, between yourself and any person who after- 
wards became interested in these contracts, A or B?—Not the slight- 
est promise, or anything approaching it, or any such intimation to any 
person living. 

18413. I think it appears from the figures that Marks & Conmee 
offered to do the work on section A upon rates applying both to the 
short period and to the long period, while Andrews, Jones & Co. pro- 
posed to do it only at one of these periods. The effect of Marks & 
Conmee doing it at the shorter period would be to pay them a higher 
price than Andrews, Jones & Co. offered to do it for at the same period : 
do you remember whether that was discussed or had any bearing on 
the decision ?—That was the subject of careful consideration, and you 
will tind that the grounds of the action taken are stated very fully in 
Mr. Fleming’s report. Mr. Fleming reported that he had about come 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to secure the construction of 
the work at anything like the figures named by the short period ; that 
all that could be hoped for, therefore, would be to accomplish it by the 
long period, and the effect of making the contract for the short period 
would be to pay high prices without accomplishing the object; that, 
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as the work proceeded, we would have to pay the higher price, 
and that it would be better to take the low tender, and put 
in the form of a bonus that in case the road was constructed 
in the shorter period that then they should be paid at the 
high rate. I may say that the great object the Government had in 
making that arrangement for section A was in consequence of the 
greater difficulty in section B and the access that would be secured 
to it from this end of section B, so that we could be able to get the road 
opened: by the time provided in the contract. 


18414. If you understood that the deposits which were made in 
Toronto had been made by Morse & Co. or on behalf of their firm, with 
the idea they would be associated with Andrews, Jones & Co., how was. 
it, assuming that $100,000 had been put up as part of the deposit, that 
no further negotiations took place with them ?—Two days had 
elapsed after the last deposit had been made, without any additional 
deposit before the Government took action. Both the deposits, assum- 
ing them both to be credited to Andrews, Jones & Co., were on the 3rd 
of March, on Monday; and the intimation having been given toa 
person acting on behalf, | suppose, of Andrews, Jones & Co., that, with 
the hope that they might obtain the co-operation of some strong con- 
tractor, | would ask the Council to delay a little longer, we waited 
until the 5th—that is Wednesday—and between Monday and Wednes- 
day you will observe that no additional deposit was made. There 
could, therefore, be but one conclusion arrived at, and that was that 
Andrews, Jones & Co. were not able to obtain from any source the 
means of putting up the deposit, and if with a week more time 
than they had even asked themselves they could not put up the deposit, 
how could they possibly proceed with the work with any chance of 
accomplishing it when it would have required a large additional capital 
at once at their command; so that the evidence to my mind and to the 
minds of my colleagues was conclusive tnat there was no object in 
waiting longer than we had waited with the hope that it would be 
accomplished by Andrews, Jones & Co. Of course, we were not in 
communication with Morse & Co. at all. They had gone out. All 
that we did was to receive the money from whatever source it was 
offered on behalf of And:ews, Jones & Co. 

18415. 1t appears that Mr. Shanly telegraphed to say that arrange- 
ments were made but he would not be able to forward certificates until 
that evening’s mail: do you remember whether his telegram was con- 
sidered before the final conclusion on the 5th?—That telegram 
was not received until the action of Council directing me to notify 
Fraser, Grant & Pitblado that the contract was awarded to them, and 
as Mr. Shanly asked me to reply to G. D. Morse, I immediately 
replied to him on the receipt of the telegram that the contract had 
already been awarded. We had no intimation whatever that Mr, 
Shanly had been asked to identify himself with Andrews, Jones & Co. 
until the whole thing was concluded. 


18416. Would the delay of a year, which you say might have been 
the result of not completing this contract as early as possible in the 
spring, have been considered a great loss to the country ?—We, as I 
stated at the outset, arrived at the conclusion that it was of the most 
vital importance to the development of the North-West that we should 
get this link put in and the road opened between Lake Superior and Red 
River at the earliest possible hour consistnet with anything like a 
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reasonable expenditure, and that it was a matter of the very gravest 
moment to the country. The difficulty we experienced in getting 
immigration into the North-West through the United States was such 
as to lead us to believe that it was of the greatest consequence to the 
whole country that we should get this road opened, and that a year 
was of the most serious importance in the interests of the country. 


18417. I suppose it would be ditficult to name any amount by which 
the country would suffer in consequence of such a delay ?—I should be 
afraid to venture upon any amount, but I would name a very large 
sum if I named any amount at all. 


18418. As to section A, which was awarded to Marks & Conmee, 
there is a letter from a Mr. Wardrop stating that the tender was 
informal: was your attention directed to that ?—That question of 
informality was decided by Mr. Trudeau, Mr. Smith and Mr. Braun 
when the tenders were opened, and they only furnished me with the 
list of tenders that were held to come within the terms of the specif- 
cation that they regarded as formal. There were manifest errors in 
the tender, but that would not »mount to anything like informality. 
That was a matter for the contractor, but not for the Government. 
The attention of the Government was drawn to anything which would 
lessen the amount which they were likely to receive. Our attention 
having been drawn to it by the Chief Engineer, they were informed, 
on the acceptance of their tender, that the contract must be made 
strictly in conformity with their tender. 


18419. They did actually take the contract, I believe, at the lowest 
price named ?— At the lowest price nanied, but subject to errors which 
they had made as against themselves, 


18420. They bore the brunt of that mistake ?—Yes. 


18421. Could you state any 1eason for abandoning the Georgian Bay 
Branch, which was under contract with Heney, Charlebois & Co. ?— 
Well, generally the policy of the Government. The Government arrived 
at the conclusion that the public interest would not be promoted by that 
expenditure; that it was not desirable to go on with it; that there 
would be a large expenditure of public money without commensurate 
return if that contract were carried on. Very little progress had 
been made up to the period that the contract was cancelled, and the 
assignment, if I remember right, of the contract had been made 
contrary to its terms, without the consent of the Government. 
I think I was not here when the contract was absolutely 
cancelled; I think I was in England; but my recollection is that the 
papers show that a question was raised as to the forfeiture of the con- 
tract on the ground of assignment, without the consent of the Govern- 
ment, as the contract required. I am speaking, however, from memory 
of circumstances which occurred a good while ago. 


18422. In the summer of 1879, some contracts appear to have been 
brought about through Mr. Reynolds, in England: did you take any 
part, personally, in the arrangements, or was that matter left to him 
alone ?—You are speaking of contracts for 50,000 tons of steel rails? 


18423. No; I am speaking of the first smaller lot?—In the first 
small lot the course pursued was this: I think they were required for 
Prince Edward Island, were they not? Iam not quite certai:, but at 
all events some 5,000 tons were required—no, it was for another pur- 


Tendering— 
Contracts Nos, 
41 and 42. 


Difficulty of get- 
ting immigration. 
into North-West 
through United. 
States. 


Whether Marks & 
Conmee’s tender 
was informal de- 
cided by Trudeau,. 
Smith and 
Braun. 


Marks & Conmee 
took contract at 
lowest prices 
named and bear- 
ing the lossof any 
of their own 
errors. 


Georgian Bay 
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Contract No. 37. 


Contract. eancell- 
ed because Gov- 
ernment decided 
that going for- 
ward with this 
econutracton which 
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had been made 
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out commensur= 
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Purchase of 
Rails— 

Contracts Nos, 
33 B5IDe 


50,000 tons, 


Directed to adver- 
tise for 5,000 tons 
so as not to stiffen 
ithe market, 


Tenders opened 
in England dur- 
ing witness’s 
‘absence by Sir 
Leonard Tilley 
and Mr, Fleming. 


On witness’s re- 
turn he carried 
on communica- 
tions with the 
tenderers through 
Flemingand , 
Reynolds. 
Accepted lowest 
tenderers and 
then asked them 
to double the 
amounts. 


Order-in-Council 
(isth June, 1879) 
authorized pur- 
Chase of 30,000 
tons ; the reason 
more bought the 
lowness of price. 


Purchase of 
Riviére du Loup 
line necessitated 
getting steel rails 
to relay the track. 


pose ; and Mr. Reynolds was instructed to send out circulars to makers 
for the purpose of receiving tenders, and communicate the result to 
the Department, and having done so, and the Department being 
satisfied—having obtained a number of tenders—reported the result. 
He was instructed to accept the lowest. “He acted under the directions 
of the Department. 


18424. There was another large quantity obtained upon which 
matters were closed whjJe you were in England?—Yes. 50,000 tons. 


18425, Do you remember what part you took individually in the 
arrangements ?—TI, befure leaving here, directed advertisements to be 
published calling for tenders for 5,000 tons. The reason of asking for 
the small amount, of course, was obvious, as an advertisement asking 
tor tenders for a very large amount would be calculated to put up the 
price. I went over to England in company with Sir John Macdonald and 
Sir Leonard Tilley, and at the time when these tenders were received 
I was absent in Italy. The tenders were opened by Sir Leonard Tilley and, 
I think, Mr, Fleming, and perhaps Sir John Macdonald. I do not 
remember about that, but they were opened and simply laid aside 
until my arrival in London. When I returned I carried on all the 
communication, with the parties tendering, through Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Reynolds; and having examined the tenders, and having arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be in the public interest to secure at 
Jeast 50,000 tons of rails upon the terms on which we had the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing them, I accepted the lowest tenders. I then 
asked the tenderers if they would double the amounts, or increase the 
amounts, without, of course, communicating to them there were other 
tenders; and I was thus in a position to get them to increase the amounts 
in such a way as to enable me to obtain the 50,000 tons of rails at the 
amounts I stated. My communications with the tenderers and the 
parties who became the contractors were through Mr. Fleming, and 
that mainly by correspondence, and through Mr. Reynolds. Of course 
when they called to see me personally, or any one connected with’ 
them, I saw them in conjunction with Mr. Fleming. 


18426. There is an Order-in-Council of the 13th of June, 1879, 
authorizing the purchase of about 30,000 tons; the quantity was con- 
siderably larger than this: can you explain why it was considered 
necessary to obtain a larger quantity ?—The reason for obtaining a 
larger amount was this: when we received the tenders they were so 
very low that upon consultation with Sir John Macdonald and the 
Minister of Finance, Sir Leonard Tilley, we arrived at the conclusion 
that it would be greatly in the public interest to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to secure a larger quantity, and that we should by so doing 
effect avery considerable saving of public money. 


18427. I think one of the witnesses stated that, in addition to those 
required for the Pacific Railway, a considerable quantity was 
required for the Intercolonial Railway : do you remember whether 
this was so or not?—The purchase of the Riviére du Loup 
line, some 126 miles, involved the necessity of getting steel rails 
sufficient to relay the track for that distance, and of course made 
it more desirable for us to secure a larger quantity. But the quantity 
secured was a larger quantity than even with the rails required for 
the Riviere du Loup Branch and the road under contract, was needed. 
It left a margin, but not avery large margin, over what was required 
for the road under contract and to be placed under contract. 
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Purchase of 
Rails— 
18428. The decision was arrived at, I understand, in consequence of Cepfracts Nose 
a report of Mr. Fleming on the subject ; the quantity recommended by 
Mr. Fleming in that report, as I understand it, is entirely for the 
Pacific Railway ?—Yes. Well, Mr. Fleming, of course—we telegraphed 
to Mr. Shreiber to know the quantity that would be required for the 


Riviére du Loup Branch in addition to these, 


18429 We are not enquiring into the necessity of those for the other 29.000 tons requir- 
road ?—30,000 tons was the quantity obtained for the Canadian Pacific PRananaibeee 
Railway in round numbers, if I remember rightly—some 29,000 
tons. 


18430. Do you remember whether there was an Order-in-Council for The opportunity 
the quantity over the first amount that was expected to be required ? PPins so favoura- 
—I do not think there was. I think that was decided when the market _ 
tenders came in. We found the opportunity was so favourable, and we gyro Sten 
satisfied ourselves so entirely that the market was likely to become OO eae 

: 5 ; : y, witness 
much less favourable, that, I think, on the receipt of the tenders, and Mr. Fleming 
Sir John Macdonald and Sir Leonard Tilley, and myself, in consultation eae Mee 
with the Chief Engineer, Mr..Fleming, who wes also present, decided 


to accept the larger quantity. 


18431. It appears that no contract was accomplished with one of the 
lowest tenderers, Wallace & Co.: do you remember the circumstances 
connected with that matter ?—-Yes; I remember the circumstances. 


18432. Will you say why there was no contract ?—They declined to Wallace & Co. dee 
enter into the contract. iavaconnranal 


18433. They had an opportunity ?—Yes. 


18434. There was no default on the part of any one acting on behalf 
of the Government ?—They had the opportunity and refused. 


18435. Were the contracts awarded to the lowest available tenders ? Contracts award- 
—Yes, all. The rails were obtained from the lowest tenderers. Gondenecan 


18436. Have you any reason to think that any Member of Parlia- No Member of 


ment was benefitted, directly or indirectly, in consequence of any of Za\iament ner 


these contracts for rails obtained by you ?—I have not the slightest. sont ee yori 
In fact I don’t know of any Member of Parliament that knew anything any banetit in 


about the negotiations except the three Members of Parliament [ have pete letra ies 
named, and I am quite sure that no Member of Parliament nor any i 
individual benefitted in the slightest degree from the contracts that 

were made. 


18437. There was an application made by Mr. Whitehead, who had F#ilway Con- 


contract No. 15, to obtain from the Government a payment out of Contract No. 15. 


the money which had been retained in the shape of a drawback ?—Yes. Whitehead appli- 
ed for drawback. 


18438. Was the application made to you ?—Yes. 


18439. Will you describe the negotiations on the subject ?—There Witness asked 
were no negotiations that I could call such. Very shortly after my mace tite ay 
entry into the Department, Mr. Whitehead applied to me to pay him of Department. 
an amount of drawback—in fact, the drawback—to pay him the draw- 


back on his estimate, which was then to be paid. I enquired from Trudeau said that 
when contract 


Mr. Trudeau what the practice was in reference to that. Mr. White- was considerably 


head stated that it was of great importance for him to get an additional advanced It was 


sum of money over and above his usual estimates, and Mr. Trudeau ae el Be Rhein 
® . a Ss 
told me that when the work was considerably advanced it was custom- progressed. 
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Comtract No. 45* apy to yield up the drawback as the work went on, if it was going on 
at all satisfactorily, and that my predecessor, Mr. Mackenzie, had con- 
sidered Mr. Whitehead’s contract in such a position as to quite warrant 


Whitehead had him in adopting that course. Ifound that Mr. Whitehead had receive 
Hon. A. Macken- the drawback at that date—the date at which I entered the office.  [t 
zie in drawback had amounted to about $79,000, and of that he had received from Mr. 

70,000. (See ques. 5 : 3 2 
18454, Mr. Mac- Mackenzie, in some ten different payments in the way of advance of 
AAtahont $79,000) drawback, $70,000, so there was only about $9,000 remaining. Find- 
ing that was the course adopted by my predecessor, I gave instructions 


Dake SALW SE he should be treated as my predecessor treated him, and as I had no 
ape ee hea doubt he was warranted iu treating him. I therefore gave him the 


$9,000 drawback, as it had been given to him in the other cases. 


Whitehead re-_ 18440. Do you mean that the amount which you gave up was only 
eee eee, about $9,000 ?—I mean to say that Mr. Whitehead’s first application 
on his rolling —you observe the drawback that had accumulated up to the 


i seen date of the first estimate I was called to pay was about $79,000. 


made to ton. A. Of that there was only about $9,000 drawback on hand. 
And the case being, as Mr. Whitehead represented, urgent, 

[ adopted the course of my predecessor, which had been to give 

him the drawback on his estimates in some ten different payments, 

amounting to $70,000 in all. Mr. Whitehead then made an application 

for an advance on his rolling stock of $100,000. I felt that this was a 

more serious matter, and required a closer investigation, and I referred 

his application to Mr. Fleming. I may say he had made, I think, the 

first application for an advance to my predecessor shortly before my 

entry into office—in fact shortly after the defeat of the late Govern- 

ment, which, [ assume, was probably the reason for its not being dealt 

with. The application, however, was renewed to me, and Mr. White- 

head stated to me the fact of the position in which his principal backer, 

Senator McDonald, was —I think he was then at the point of death— 

and circumstances rendered it highly important that be should have 

that advance, and he furnished as a reason why that advance should be 

given, the enormous amount he had been obliged to invest in rolling 

stock and plant. I veferred the application made by Mr. Whitehead 

to Mr, Fleming, and as Mr. Smith had been acting as Chief Engineer, 

and had been out recently over Mr. Whitehead’s work, Mr. Fieming 

MareusSmith referred the application to Mr. Marcus Smith. Mr. Smith reported 
reported strongly very strongly indeed in favour of giving the $100,000 asked by Mr. 
giving Whitehead Whitehead, that his work was going on very favourably, that his 
tee eee arrangements for carrying it through were very good, that he had been 
obliged to go to an enormous outlay for plant, that it would assist 

greatly the progress of the work, and that it could bedone with safety. 
Ficoe einer Mr. Fleming reported on this report of Mr. Smith’s, embodying it in 
report and recom- his own, showing the character of the work, and recommended that 
of #10,0000n moat. $40,000 should be advanced to Mr. Whitehead ona mortgage op the 
gage onrolling rolling stock, which, under the contract for the construction of section 15, 
Ties the Government were empowered to take at a valuation on its conclusion, 
The umount of expenditure for the rol’ing stock and plant was very large, 

| and on the report of Mr. Fleming and of Mr. Marcus Smith, strongly cor- 
SA Sere roborated by him, who had made an inspection of the road, I recom- 
ing $100,000 draw- mended to Council that all the drawback then on hand, covering all 
pag and cover- that Mr. Mackenzie had advanced, so as to embody it in an Order-in- 
been advanced by Council, for it was the first one passed, I think, under which the draw- 


ric,” Maeken- back: was surrendered, should be given up to the extent of $100,000. 
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That involved a drawback of $11,000, and that Order-in-Council was “?™'™?t 89 1% 
passed, covering the whole of the drawback that had been given to Mr. 

Whitehead ; and I also recommended, on the report of the engineers, ana $40,000 on a 
that he should receive an advance of $40,000 on a mortgage on the Mortgage on the 
rolling stock which was to become the property of the Government on v 
the completion of the work under the coatract. That Order-in-Council 

was passed. 


18441. Do we understand that all the drawback which has been sur- Drawback sur- 
rendered amounts to $100,000 ?—No; I think the drawback surrend- Toceneaun te. 
ered up to the present time is $148,000; but [am now speaking ot the 
state of the case when Mr. Whitehead made this application. 


18442. Then when the Order was passed the whole surrendered 
drawback amounted to $100,000?—The passing of the order sur- 
rendered in all $100,000; or it gave $11,000, which made $100,000 
in all. 


18443. It confirmed the previous advances?—Yes, and extended 
them. Mr. Mackenzie had given Mr. Whitehead about $70,000, and I[ 
covered that by the order which, up to the date of its passage, covered 
some $30,000 more. 


18444. At that time there was a provision made for an advance in 
another shaye, that is by taking security on his rolling stock ?—Yes. 


18445. Was that advance made?—Yes; we advanced $40,000. I 
think it was some time afterwards, but the authority to make it was 
given upon the report, as I have stated. 


18446. Were there further surrenders of drawbacks after that time? 
Yes; further surrenders of drawbacks, and further advances made from 
time to time down to the period that the work was taken out of his 
hands. 


18447. Could you state, in round numbers, about the amount of 
drawback which was surrendered after you first administered the 
affairs of the Department ?—I think down to the period of the work 
being taken out of Mr. Whitehead’s hands, the drawback in all from 
the first would be about $148,000. 


18448. Of that you directed or advised about $78,000 ?—Yes; there witness directed 
was about $9,000 drawback on hand when I entered the office, the bout $78,000 of 
other $70,000 having been surrendered by Mr. Mackenzie, from time 5148,000. (See 


to time, in the usual way. Soa ihir rap et: 


18449. In the arrangements or negotiations which led up to this shortly after 
arrangement for this alvance to surrender the drawback, did Mr. Witness entered 
20% * 9 i Se - on his duties 
Mackintosh take any part?—Mr. Mackintosh called upon me some Mackintosh call- 
short time after I entered upon the duties of the office, and stated that,¢¢gu bim and 
he was the agent of Mr. Whitehead here, and spoke very strongly in Leta 
his favour as a very honest and capable contractor, and expressed the hieeo teeoueie 
hope I would do all I could to assist him in his work, which was a very Poke strongly. 
difficult one ; and Mr. Whitehead wrote to me subsequently, in making Whitehead wrote 
an application, that he was obliged to leave town, and that he would to witness asking 

reAath 3 Bae him to communi- 
be very glad if 1 would communicate the decision of the Government cate decision of 
when arrived at, to Mr. Mackintosh. Mr. Mackintosh, as the agent of Government to 
Mr. Whitehead, called, not very frequentiy—lI think three or four times 


in all—to see me in reference to his applications and his work. 
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Contract No. i56 


Alleged improe 
per iafluence. 


Whitehead never 
received a fayour, 
not a penny, save 
in the public 
interest. 


Of great import- 
ance that pro- 
gress should be 
made on this 
contract. 


Mackintosh took 
no active part in 
relation to this 
advance. 


Never knew there 
was any relation 
between Mackin- 
tosh and White- 
head which 

was not of a 
strictly business 
character. 


$40,000 additional 
advance made to 
Whitehead while 
witness was in 
England, a consi- 
derable portion 
of previous ad- 
vance having 
been refunded. 


18450. Did he take an active part in bringing about this favour to a 
great extent ?—Well, I must take exception to the use of the term 
favour. ‘Mr. Whitehead has never received anything that I would 
put in that way. It might be a favour to him, but he has never 
received a dollar of drawback or advance from me, or from the Govern- 
ment, that was not made as I believed, and as the Government believed, 
in the public interest. He had avery large and important work on 
hand. It was of the greatest possible consequence that that work should 
advance as rapidly as possible, because the contractors on section 
B—his contract was the key toa certain extent to the work on section 
B—until a track could be laid oversection 15, must be at an enor- 
mous cost to put in supplies for their work, increasing immensely 
the difficulty of completing their contract. It was a matter of the greatest 
importance therefore, not in the interests of Mr. Whitehead, but in the 
interests of the country, to strengthen Mr. Whitehead’s hands, as far 
as it could safely be done, in order to give him the increased means for 
prosecuting the work. The course pursued, therefore, with Mr. White- 
head is the usual course pursued with contractors who are making 
steady progress witb their work, and that is to give them every aid 
that can safely be given, for the purpose of assisting them in the progress. 
of their work, as if the contractor breaks down and the work has to be 
re-let, it usually involves a large expenditure over and above what 
otherwise would be the case. 


18451. I thought if Mr. Whitehead asked for something which he 
could not demand as a matter of right it would be a favour ?—ILt might 
in that sense be termed a favour ; but it isnot done as a favour, and at 
all events in no sense of the word at the expense of the public. 


18452. Ido not mean that: did Mr. Mackintosh take an active 
part in regard to this advance?—Mr. Mackintosh took no ac- 
tive part in relation to it atall. He came to me, as I have 


said, and spoke in friendly terms of Mr. Whitehead, said he was his. 


agent, and would be glad to have us do anything we could forhim. I 


told Mr. Mackintosh that the application would be referred to the 


engineer; that Mr. Whitehead would be treated in the way the interésts 
of the country demanded; that so long as he was doing his work he 
would get all the assistance possible, as every contractor would receive, 
and there was nothing further than that. 


18453. Were you aware, during the time that Mr. Mackintosh acted 
as agent for Mr. Whitehead,that he was to receive by way of compensa- 
tion any of these amounts ? - I never knew there was anything of the 
kind, nor did I know there was any relation between Mr. Whitehead 


and Mr. Mackintosh that was not ofa strictly business character. He: 


informed me that he was Mr. Whitehead’s agent, and when Mr. White- 
head told me to communicate the decision of the Government, in his 
absence, to Mr. Mackintosh, I assumed he was acting as agent for him. 
In fact I knew nothing of the relations between them. nor that it was 
of any interest whatever to Mr. Mackintosh that Mr. Whitehead should 
receive assistance or favour, 


18454. You speak of a further advance, upon security, to Mr. White- 
head on his plant, besides the $40,000: can you say what that amount 
was ?—That advance was made while I was in Kingland, and in counec- 
tion with it, the first advance, I think, was cancelled, but I think it 


brought up the total amount. ‘Mr. Whitehead had reduced it. This. 
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first advance was to be refunded in a certain ratio out of the regular 
estimates; the payments, as they became due, and a considerable por- 
tion of the advance, had been thus refunded. An additional advance 
was made to him, for which a mortgage was taken, which amounted in 
all, [ think, to some $40,000 of additional advance. But we had, as I 
have stated, the fact that the progress of the work was such as to 
_ warrant it; that no loss would arise under the contract; that the Gov- 
ernment held land valued at some $131,000 which had been given to 
the late Government in lieu of some $80,000 deposited for the fulfilment 
of the contract, and we had the security of the rolling stock and plant 
which, I think, was valued at $200,000, so that there was no advance 
made that was not warranted by the great outlay that he had been 
obliged to make to prosecute the work and by the condition that the 
contract was in, nor anything that was not deemed necessary by the 
Government to advance the work in the interests of the public. I see 
that I was not quite correct in stating the amount in drawback paid by 
my predecessor to Mr. Whitehead. The amount, I find, that had then 
been advanced by Mr. Mackenzie in all, was $79,800. I think I said 
$10,000, and a little over $9,000 remained on hand. 


18455. Would the effect of this be that the amount surrendered in 
your time would not be quite as great as you thought ?—The amount 
surrendered in all is about $148,000, as I stated before; and the custom 
is as the work proceeds to surrender the drawback as far as can safely 
be done in the interests of the public. 


18456. You remember, probably, the circumstance of a bond being 
given to the Government by Bowie and Mackintosh at the time that a 
surrender of some of this drawback took place :do you remember whe- 
ther at that time it was considered that any substantial security should 
be given to the Government for the payment of that drawback ?—That 
is quite an erroneous impression, There was no bond given by Bowie and 
Mackintosh to the Government. Messrs. Bowie and Mackintosh were 
accepted as sureties for the whole contract. The circumstances were 
these: when I had the Order-in-Council passed providing for the pay- 
ment of the additional $11,000—the advance of $11,000 —to Mr. White- 
head, the endorsement was put on the Order-in-Council authorizing the 
advance of this additional $11,000 over and above what he had received 
up to that time, provided that the assent of his sureties should be 
obtained. The reason of that is, as you will see, that sureties might 
raise a question as to their liability if they were not consulted as to 
the surrender of the security.that the Government had. It was conse- 
quently endorsed to Mr. Bain that the sureties were to give their assent, 
Mr. Bain drew Mr. Whitchead’s attention to the necessity of getting 
the assent of his sureties. He then addressed a letter to me, stating 
that he had no sureties, and to say that an Order-in-Council had been 
passed on the representation of my predecessor, accepting him and 
releasing Sutton and Thompson as sureties. Therefore, when I found 
this to be correct, that Mr. Whitehead was sole contractor, that his 
partners and their sureties had all been released by the passage of this 
Order-in-Council, and Mr. Whitehead asked me to accept Bowie 
and Mackintosh as his sureties, I accepted them, and they became 
sureties on his contract, to comply with the ordinary routine of the 
Department, which required the assent of the sureties. They gave 
no bond for any particular advance. That was done upon the security 


taken by the Government, and required no other security whatever. 
21% 


Railway Con» 
struction— 
Contract No. £5, 


Government hel@ 
land valued at 
$131,000. 


Also the security 
of the rolling 
stock and plant 
valued at $200,000. 


£9,000 in shape of 
drawback ad- 
vanced by Mr. 
Mackenzie. 


No bond given by 
Bowie and Mack- 
intosh to the Gav- 
ernment, these 
gentlemen ac- 
cepted as sureties 
for the whole 
contract to com-= 
ply with the 
routine of the 
Department, Mr, 
Mackenzie 
having released 


Y- Sutton & Thomp» 


son, the origina: 
sureties. 
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Since then an 
Order-in-Council 
passed doing 
away with sure- 
ties and provid- 
ing that the 
security shall be 
5 per cent. of the 
balk sum. 


The Government 
had ample 
security. 


The use of sure- 
ties was merely 
complying with 
requirements of 
Order-in-Council. 


The question of 
substantial 
security did not 
arise. 


Two distinct ad- 
vances of $40,000, 
the first partially 
repaid before the 
second was made. 


They were simply substituted at his request, and I had no hesitation at: 
all in accepting them as his sureties from the simple fact that I regarded 
itas a matter of form. The practice of the Department is, of course, to 
look to the contract and other means of security furnished by the con- 
tractor, and not to persons whose names are used as sureties; and [ 
may say since that period, and in accordance with that policy of taking 
substantial security instead of nominal security by the way of sureties,, 
an Order in-Council has been passed doing away with sureties, and pro- 
viding that the security shall be 5 per cent. of the bulk sum, instead of 
the old practice of nominal sureties in the names of individuals, and 
not taking money security. 

18457. I did not mean to convey the idca that this bond from Bowie 
and Mackintosh was to repay in any way the amount of money which 
was then conceded to Mr. Whitehead: at the time this surrender was 
acceded to, they gave something in the shape of security, and I wish _ 
to know whether, in the opinion of the Government at this time, it~ 
was considered necessary to take substantial security ?—The Govern- 
ment had ample security. They had substantial security, and the other 
was never referred to at all. What I mean to say is, that the impres- 
sion that the bond was given by Bowie and Mackintosh for the repay- 
ment of the advance by Bowie and Mackintosh was quite a misappre- 
hension. No security was taken, nor was any additional security 
required, because he was simply getting an advance; it was complying 
with the Order-in-Council that required sureties to be obtained, and it 
was ascertained by me, for the first time, Mr. Whitehead had no sure- 
ties—that by the Order-in-Council that had been passed he stood sole 
contractor, and on being called on to obtain the assent of his sureties, 
he wrote a letter stating these facts, and offering Bowie and 
Mackintosh for the persons who had been released by the Order- 
in-Council. They were not exchanged for any others, they simply 
filled the void which I found to exist, and which I regarded as only a 
matter of form, because we had, as I said before, land valued at 
$131,000 as security for the contract. And we had the plant which was on 
the contract valued at (I am speaking from memory) $200,000, and the 
advances, of course, were very insignificant as compared with these 
sums, and the condition of the contract was such as to cause no appre- 
hension as to the amount of money remaining under the contract to 
complete the work. 


18458. Then I understand that the Government did not at that time 
consider it necessary to obtain substantial security in the shape of a 
bond, but only such a document as would comply with the literal 
terms of the Order-in-Courcil?—Yes. The question of sufficiency of 
the security offered, therefore, or the sureties that were offered to 
replace the others, did not arise. 


18459. Did we correctly understand, from your evidence this morn- 
ing, that there were two distinct advances secured by the property of 
Mr. Whitehead, each of them $40,000, the first one being partially 
repaid before the second one was made ?—Yes. 


18460. About the time of this second advance, do you remember any 
conversation upon the subject of the partnership ?—I was in England 
when the second advance was made. That is my impression. 


18461. Do you remember about the time of the first advance ?—No. 
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18462. Was there at any time such a conversation between Mr. 
Whitehead and yourself?—Yes, the facts were these: As I say, while 
Mr. Whitehead was, as we considered, carrying his contract on vigor- 
ously and successfully, we felt it was in the interest of the public 
to strengthen his hands as much as possible, and to give him every 
assistance in surrendering his drawback, as fast as we could with safety 


and propriety, and to aid him in meeting the liability he had incurred. 


in buying his plant, by making the advance. This policy of strength- 
ening his hands and giving him all possible assistance was carried on 
down to the time that we regarded his management as not being 


successful. Strikes occurred, owing to difficulty in paying his 
labourers. The money we gave him in his estimates we found he was 


compelled to use to pay off pressing creditors. We found he was 
heavily involved in debt, that his creditors were pressing him, and that 
he was, therefore, unable to apply the money 1eceived for the work for 
the purpose of carrying it on. He came to me for a further 
advance, and [ said: ‘‘ No, Mr. Whitehead, we have given you every 
possible aid and assistance while we found the work was vigorously 
proceeding, but it is obvious to me that you have a heavier load on 
your back than you can conveniently carry, and I do not think it safe 
to go on asking the Government to make further advances under the 

circumstances. What I think you will be obliged to do will be to 
either get some bank to come to your support and strengthen your 
hands financially, or you will be compelled to get some contractor of 
ability and resources to come in and share your contract with you. It 
is impossible for the Government to become your banker. You have 
got a good contract, and I will give you every assistance in my power. 
{t is financial strength which you require. Get a bank to come to your 
aid and give-you the financial strength, without which, in my judg- 
ment, it is impossible for you to carry on the work.” Mr. Mac edougall 

came with Mr, Whitehead to see me in relation to the matter—the 
Hfon. William Macdougall. I told him exactly what I had told Mr 
Whitehead, that for the purpose of facilitating Mr. White- 
head, to wet the assistance of a bank to give him the financial strength 
he required, I would give him a statement of Mr. Whitehead’s 
position, which I considered a very good one, and one that 
would warrant a bank in coming to his assistance. Mr. Mac- 
dougall subsequently telegraphed to me to say that if I would 
communicate that the Ontario Bank, with which he was negotiating 
for Mr. Whitehead, would give him the assistanze he required and 
enable him to go on. I gave him a memorandum showing the amount 
of the drawback we still held in our hands, showing the amount we had 
advanced to him which at that time was reduced by his payments (both 
these advances were reduced to $15,000) and showing the way the account 
then stood we had only advanced on his rolling stock and plant $45,000, 
all the rest having been repaid, and that there was so much dr awback. I 
don’t remember now how much, but it was about $20,000 of drawback th en 
due him, On the representations I had made, Mr. Macdougall or Mr. 
Whitehead was able to make an arrangement with the Ontario Bank, 
which went on for a short time, and then the bank refused to continue to 
sustain him. They found, I suppose as I did, that his liabilities were too 
pressing and refused to sustain him,and Mr. Whitehead came to me awain. 
I said: “The only thing you can do is to get a bank to assist you, and if 
you cannot do that get t some able contractor with large resources to aid 


you in it, and you will be able to make more out of it than in any other 
212% 
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pom sche 5. way, because this work has to be done, and if you are not able to carry 
Told Whitehead it on, it is so important to have it completed in time, being as it were 
that if he could iA t 1 ie ‘ 
notearry on work # key to the other works, and I have pledged myself that the rails will 


with greater be laid by October next, that if you are not able to get assistance to 
went would have carry on the work with greater vigour we shall have to take it out of 
eee ae of «your hands.” That is the only reference that I made to a partnership, 

ate . and in that I put it he should get the assistance of a bank first, and that 


I would give him all the aid I could if he was successful. 


Never directly or 18463. In any of these conversations did you direct his attention to 
tated any parti. any particular person or persons as suitable partners ?—I never made 


ene. the most remote allusion to Mr. Whitehead, directly or indirectly, that 
WIS = . ° ° * . 
head to take in. J wished he should take any one in particular, for I had no one in 


particular in view, All I wished was thai he should get persons of 
contracting ability and resources, I told him it was impossible for him 
to carry on his work with the contractor spending his time in Ottawa 
and Toronto, and endeavouring to finance his operations. 


Far frm leading 18464. Could you say whether you ever led Mr. Whitehead to under- 
Nutieve that Mac- Stand that his interest would be advanced by the influence or assistance 


kintosh’s or of any individual, such as Mr. Mackintosh or Mr. Tuttle ?—I not only 
Tuttle’s influence 


would advance never did anything of the kind, but I went out of my way when I read 
pis terest. he . in the Toronto Globe newspaper that Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Tuttle 


he was paying = were receiving large sums of money from Mr. Whitehead—I went out 
money toany one : 5 ae a : eae 
undertheim- Of my way to say to him that I saw those statements in the papers, 


pression that it d if they were true he was paying away large sums of money under 
would be of use to at y paytns vipers J € 


himintheDe- the impression that it would be of assistance to him in the Depart- 


partment, he was no] fan! ane - ] SAY : 
bieoene tis ment, he was throwing it away—that no such expenditure would be of 


raoney away. the slightest advantage to him whatever. F 
: , 

How the work 18465. Could you state about what time the work was taken out of 

ae ite his hands ?—I do not remember exactly the time the work was taken 

head’s hands. out of his hands, but the steps that were taken were these (we were 


very reluctant to do it): In the first place I may say that subsequent 
to this Mr. Whitehead, probably influenced by the statements I 
had made to him and the position in which he found himself, 
mad3 an arrangement with Fraser & Grant at Winnipeg to become 
purtners in his work. They came down—sent down, I think, in the 
first instance, and came down for the purpose of getting the Govern- 
ment to assert to the }artnersbip that had thus been made. The first 
intimation I had of such a thing as that of his forming a partnership | 
with these gentlemen was the communication to me that the thing had 
been done—that the agreement of partnership had been signed, and 
they came to the Government to get us to accept them as partners—to 
consent to the creation of this partnership between Whitchead, Fraser 
“eee & Grant. We were obliged to refuse, and we did refuse, and we 
between White- did it because we found it would complicate, as we feared, the security 
goad, Fraser & that had been given by the late Senator McDonald or what was now the 


jrant fearing it ‘ 
aan foapertl estate of the late Senator McDonald. It was valued at $ .38,000, it was 


, ;, 
, 
j 
} 
: 
| 


by Sonntos £'¥e2 landed security. If we allowed the formation of a partnership under 
Macdonald. the circumstances, it might complicate this security, and we were con- 


sequently obliged to refuse to ratify the agreement that had been made, 
an: However, it fell through, the arrangement between them was broken up. 
Bee wooo ay Mr. Schreiber was sent up to report on the condition of the work, and 
rassed, men he reported that it was very much embarrassed, that the men were 


Peat ecnutes unpaid, that Mr. Whitehead was not putting in the amount of supplies 
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that would be necessary to secure the vigorous prosecution of the work Contract No 
during the winter. | think that must have been late last season. 

Under the circumstances, we authorized Mr. Schreiber to purchase sup- Schreiber au- 
plies on account of Mr. Whitchead, so that if he was able to carry on (hose cupetee on 
the contract they would be simply charged to him, but they would be account Ot Eg 
on the ground, and thus enable us to prosecute the work vigorously if “"" 

the contractor broke down. The thing went on from bad to worse, 

the men were unpaid, the amount coming to Mr. Whitehead was not 

enough to enable him to relieve himself from such debts and obliga- 

tions as were pressing upon him, and we were forced reluctantly to the Work had to be 
conclusion that we were obliged to take the work into our own hands cone onthanie 
in order to secure what we had undertaken to do, and had announced in order to secure 
what we wonld do—the laying of the track by the 1st of October—and track by Ist 
which was necessary to ensure the completion of the other sections OctePer: 

under the terms of the contract. Since that time the. work has been 

carried on directly under the Department, Mr. Whitehead being in Whitehead left in ~ 
charge of all the expenditure under the contract. I could ascertain the feauituce under 


day that was done by sending to my office for it. It was last season, the contract. 


L5e 


18466. The time is not material ?—Well, it was last season. 


18467. After taking it out of his hands, had you the use of' his 
material and plant ?—Hverything ; we took immediate charge, as we 
were entitled to under the contract, of everything pertaining to it, roll- 
ing stock, horses and everything pertaining to the contract, and the 
supplies on hand. 


18468. Are you still of opinion that this move, the taking the work Taking contract 
out of his hands, was an advisable one in the public interest ?-—There is Put of White- 
no doubt whatever that it was absolutely necessary, to secure the objects absolutely 
to which I have attached such great importance, the getting the ““° 4 


through line opened at the time stated in the subsequent coatracts, 


18469. Were these objects secured in the main ?—I have no doubt 
they will be. I have no doubt—it is placed beyond a doubt the secur- 
ing of the opening of the line at the time we had stated or that it will 
lead to that. - 


18470. The line through from Mua to Rel River was opened 
some time in October was it not ?—We had this track laid in time by 


working night and day, and we were able to secure the object we aimed 

at up there; but, of course, that was only a step to the greater object of 

getting the whole line opened at the time we proposed, and it was No nope of com- 
essential to that. There would have been no hope whatever of the pleting section B 
completion of the contract for section B even in our own hands, if 15 had not been 


we had not been able to get the track laid through to that point. lai 


18471. At the time you took charge of the Department controlling When witness 
the railways, do you remember whether there was then a doubt as to Lose Tune 
the change from trestle work to embankments having been finally policy of chang- 
adopted on this section 15?—No. As far as I was aware, that matter Us treqte for 
had been disposed of. Upon taking charge of the Department I called had been carried 
for a statement of the works under contract between Fort Wil- — 
liam and Red River, and I called for a statement of the } 
amounts that they were estimated to cost, and the amount Reh BRINE Ps 
of expenditure upon them. Finding a very large excess in why there was so 


° é P : reat an increase 
the expenditure over the estimates I asked Mr. Fleming if he Srexpenditure. 
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could state—if he could give me any reason for this great 
increase of expenditure. His reply was, that so far as section 
15 was concerned he could. He was not able to explain 
with the data that he then had the great increase of expenditure on 
the other sections, but so far as section 15 was concerned, he could, 
because there had been an entire change in the work—that it was con- 
templated in the first instance to use trestle-work to a very large 
extent, and that it had subsequently been altered and decided to have 
solid embankments, and that that would account for it, so that when I 
entered into the Department all parties concerned, so far as I am aware, 
were under the impression that change had been made. It subse- 
quently became the subject of investigation, when it turned out that 
the report which Mr. Fleming had made recommending that ehange, 
and which he had discussed with Mr. Mackenzie, and as he supposed 
with Mr. Mackenzie’s approval (of which I believe there is no doubt) 
previous to his going away to England, had been assumed to be done. 
A report had been made to Council by Mr. Mackenzie with reference 
to this proposed change, but no action had, been taken thereon; but on 
the works, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the work had been 
carried on the same as if it had been duly authorized, and Mr. Fleming 
was under that impression from the condition in which he found the 
work, nor was it until this investigation that it was ascertained 
that that change had never been formally authorized by the action of 
the Government. 


18472, Has there been a formal authority given since you have had 
charge of the Department?—Yes; since Mr. Fleming renewed his 
report, setting forth the facts on which he recommended strongly the 
change should be made, and the additional fact that, owing to the 
change being supposed to have been made, the contractor had been 
obliged to obtain a great amount of rolling stock and plant that would 
not otherwise have been required, and the preparation had not been 
made for doing the work the other way. The effect of it would be to 
cause a very considerable delay in the construction of the work if the 
proposed change was not carried out as recommended, and the Govern- 
ment being of the opinion that Mr. Fleming was, that the change was 
‘greatly in the interest of the public, I reported his recommendation to 
Council, and the change was duly authorized. 


18473. Then there is no longer any room for doubt ?—No longer any 
room for doubt. It has been done by Order-in-Council as originally 
submitted by Mr. Mackenzie to Council, but on which no action was 
taken. 


18474. Would you explain the reason which led to the contracting 
for work in British Columbia ?—I do not know that I quite understand 
that. 


18475. Was there any particular reason which made it necessary that 
the works should be undertaken there at the time they were under- 
taken ?—Yes. We felt that it was desirable to deal with the whole of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway in such a way as to give assurance that 
the policy of the country, of extending it as rapidly as was possible 
with a due regard to the public resources, from Lake Superior to the 
Pacific, should be carried out. We found a portion of that road had been 
located, and the quantities taken out with sufficient accuracy to submit 
it to competition, and we stated to Parliament what our policy was, 
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-and that so soon as, by a survey through the Pine and Peace River 
country, we had definitely settled the best route for the Pacific Rail- 
way, we pledged ourselves to place a portion of the work under 
contract, and took authority from Parliament to place 125 miles in 
British Columbia. We took authority to place as much as 125 miles. We 
were not pledged to place that quantity under contract, but that we woud 
commence and make substantial progress in British Columbia during 
the season or during that year. Under these circumstances, so soon as 
we received the report from the exploration we had sent through the 
Pine and Peace River Passes and Port Simpson, and decided to adopt 
the line to Burrard Inlet in accordance with the pledge we had made 
to Parliament in the previous Session, we let the contracts from 
_ Kamloops to Yale. 


18476, Are there any reasons for the adoption of the Yellow Head 
Pass, and the more southerly terminus beyond those which have been 
mentioned in Parliament ?—No; I am not aware of any that have not 
been mentioned in Parliament. Everything has been exhaustively 
stated. There were a great many things in favour of going to Port 
Simpson in our judgment—of going in the northerly direction, but 
there were other circumstances which induced us to decide, all things 
considered, the most judicious location was Burrard Inlet, and the 
principal reason that operated in our minds was the unfavourable 
character of the climate in the northern portion of the country—the 
great rainfall at Port Simpson, the proposed terminus—and, the 
additional fact that the entire population and settlement in British 
Columbia would have been some 500 miles south of it. The line 
was longer. There was a greater length of line to build, although it 
would not have involved probably a greater expense—perhaps not so 
great. 


18477. You mean no greater expense in the original construction ? 
—In the original construction. 


18478. It might be more expensive to work it?—Yes; you would 
have to run over an additional distance of 100 miles, and we were 
disappointed in the character of the country through which the road 
would run before it struck the Prairie region. 


18479. In deciding to invite tenders for the works on this portion of 
the country which you describe, was the matter discussed as to the 
expediency of letting it by one whole contract rather than by separate 
contracts ? —~Yes. When we decided to let the 125 miles from Kam- 
ioops to Yale, the Chief Engineer was sent for to Council, and in what 
mode it was best to invite tenders was discussed, and it was, after 
discussion and the statement of the engineer, decided to divide it into 
four sections. The work was considered too heavy for one contract. 
It was considered from the expense involved, and considering the very 
heavy character of the work, that it would be a contract so large 
as to limit competition to very few, and that therefore it was 
scarcely worth while to offer it as a whole, and that one would be 
Jikely to get the work performed at a smaller cost, by dividing it into 
four sections, as the competition would thereby be increased, 


18480. We have gathered from the evidence and the papers pro- 
duced, that in each of those cases in British Columbia the contract was 
actually let to the lowest bidder ?—Yes, in every case. 
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Remuee rane 18481. Were you aware of any negotiations at any time between 
Weyer heard anY Myr, Onderdonk and any of those persons who obtained the award of 
Puderdonk was the contract, to the effect that he should afterwards become interested ? 
10 become inter- a oi 
ested with anyof —No. I had not any knowledge whatever, nor had I heard any inti- 
‘he contractors. mation that any such thing was in contemplation. 


18482. Do you remember whether you were in Ottawa at the time 
these tenders were opened ?—I think I was absent. If I remember 
rightly they were opened by Mr. Langevin, who was acting Minister at 
the time—1 am not certain. No; I do not say they were opened. 

18483. Mr. Trudeau says they were opened in the presence of him- 
self, Mr. Fleming and Mr, Braun, and all put away in a package ?— 
Yes. When I spoke just now 1 was not quite certain they were put 


away, Open or unopened, but I think they were opened and then put 
away. 


18484, Did you take any part in the decision upon which the con- 
tracts were awarded, or was that done by Mr. Langevin 2—No; all the 
action that was taken with reference to it was taken by myself. 

Two irregular 18435. It appears by the evidence that among the tenders were some 
heconmanied by Which were not considered regular and which were not allowed to 
“cheque and — compete: do you remember anything of that circumstance ?—Yes, I 
MOte rs ana nemem ber ib very well. If I remember right there were two. In one 
received Loo late. case the tender was not accompanied by a cheque. In that case it has 
always been considered fatal to the tender. It is an instruction 
{o those who open them that unless the tender is accompanied by a 
cheque it is not to be considered at. all, because, I need 
searcely say, to doso would be open to a great many objections. 
There was another case; it was set aside by the parties who were 
entrusted to open these tenders as informal, and not entitled to compete 
——a tender which was mailed at the post office in Ottawa, but was not 
received until some hours after the time for opening the tenders. 
I submitted that question, as it was a new one, to my colleagues, and 
after full discussion we decided that it must be rejected, because we 
considered it possible that the moment the hour for opening the tenders 
was concluded—the moment that hour was passed—contracters spoke 
freely of what their tenders had been, and that would enable a person 


to correct his figures and post the tender, and thus defeat the whole 
object of the tendering. 


18486. It appears, as a matter of fact, that this tender which was 
received some three hours or more after the time named for receiving 
tenders, was altered in its figures, and thatwould perhaps cast still further 
suspicion upon it ?—I was not aware of that until I read the evidence 
taken before this Commission. The tender was never examined by me, 
because upon my reporting the facts to my colleagues, it was decided. 
that the tender could not be regarded as a tender. 


18487. Do you mean that the decision to reject these tenders and 
prevent their competing was made by you after you had returned to. 
Ottawa, or had it been made by the subordinates in the Department ?— 
The subordinates in the Department in giving the list of tenders did 
not enter this one, but made a note of such a tender being received, 
and that, of course, brought it under my notice. While it was not put 
in the list of tenders there was that note, and that was submitted to my 
colleagues for the decision of the Government. 
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18488. Then the question was not finally decided by the subordinates, 
but was considered by you?—Not atall. It was treated by them as 
informal, but treated by them in that way. They had no power to 
do more than make the report as to what in their judgment was 
correct. 


18489. Did you make the acquaintance of Mr. Onderdonk before or 
after the awarding of the contracts ?—I am not quite certain at what 
time Mr. Onderdonk brought a letter of introduction to me from Mr. 
Drummond, | I think it was certainly after all the tenders were in, but 
lam not very certain as to the day. Mr. Onderdonk brought a letter 
of introduction to me from the Manager of the Bank of Montreal, at 
Ottawa, enclosing strong recommendations from the Manager, I 
think, of the Bank of Montreal in some part of the United States, and 
giving a very high character to Mr. Onderdonk as a contractor, and 
araple certificates from leading firms and individuals as to his ability to 
execute works of that kind, and stating that $500,000 had been depo- 
sited *in the Bank of Montreal to his credit, to be used as his security 
for any work he might undertake. That was my introduction and 
the circumstances under which I came to know Mr. Onderdonk. 


18490. The tenders appear to have been opened on the 25th Novem 
ber; the letter from Mr. Drummond in the Blue Book appears to be 
the same date: as you were away from Ottawa at the opening of 
the tenders that may refresh your memory ?—It must have been after 
the tenders were received. It is probable | may have seen Mr.Onderdonk 
before he brought that letter. I could not say positively. Ido not 
at this moment remember. 


18491. Can you say whether any negotiations between him 
and the Government were entered into before the contracts were 
awarded to other parties?—I think not. I think the first inter- 
view I had with Mr. Onderdonk was an enquiry on his part as to 
whether the Government would have any objections to his taking an 
interest in these contracts. I told him that, so far as I was concerned, 
the Department was always anxious—and I had no doubt the Govern- 
ment would be, provided the lowest tenders were acted upon—to secure 
the strongest and ablest contractors and persons of most means they 
could have for the purpose of carrying them out, and highly recom- 
mended as he was to the Government, both as a contractor and as to 
resources, I should regard his name as increasing the strength of the 
contractors and satisfying the Government in the carrying out of the 
contract. 


18492. Did you undertstand that he was supported by large means? 
—Yes; he gave me the names of the syndicate he represented, and 
those associated with him. 


18193. Are these the same names to whom the contracts were after- 
wards assigned ?— Yes, the same names, and ultimately to D. Q. Mills. 
In fact, I think Mr. Drummond furnished me, if | remember right, with 
the names of the parties who were associated with Mr. Onderdonk. 


18494, Do you understand that up to this time, he is still supported 
by these parties ?—Tne contract is with D. O. Mills. 


18495. Representing the syndicate ?—Yes; representing the syndi- 
cate of those gentlemen. 
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18496. And the strength of that syndicate has not been weakened 
since ?—The syndicate has not been weakened, so far as I know, in the 
least degree. 


18497. I mean by some of the parties dropping out ?—No; not in the 
slightest degree, that I know of. 


18498. Could you say whether there were any special negotiations 
with any of the original contractors—Purcell, Ryan & Goodwin, for 
instance, before they agreed to transfer it to Mr. Onderdonk ?— 
None on the part of the Government. All that I said to these gentle- 
men was that the Government did not want any better con- 
tractors than they were, and all that we required them to 
do was to sign the contract that had been awarded to them, and it 
was ultimately done. When they applied 1o have their contract 
transferred, I referred their application to Mr. Fleming for his report. 
He reported recommending it, and pointing out the advantages that 
there would be in having the work in the hands of one contractor, 
provided, as appeared to be the case in this instance, the party had 
sufficient resources and means, because it disposed of all the difficulties 
as to access to the works. Mr. Trutch who had been appointed the 
agent of my Department in British Columbia being here, I sent Mr. 
Fleming’s report, and their application to him for his Opinion, and he 
reported very strongly as to the advantage of having the work in the 
hands of one contractor with sufficient resources to carry it on, and the 
difficulties which were likely to arise with reference to access to those 
works if it were not done. I think you will find Mr. Trutch’s report 
in the Blue Book; I am speaking from memory, but | have given you 
my recollections of both these reports. 


18499. Could you say whether there were any negotiations with A. 
P. McDonald and others for the purpose of hastening the arrangement 
with Mr. Onderdonk ?—None that I am aware ot. They were told 
what security was necessary to place in the hands of the Government, 
in order to execute the contract, and of course after that was done the 
contract would be executed with them. 


18500. As to Kavanagh & Co., it appears from the report in the Blue 
Book they were not able to put up their security at the time named 
by the Government ?—Yes, 


18501. What were the reasons for extending the time ?—Mr. Kavanagh 
came to me and asked if I would extend the time. Isaid - No; I have 
no power to extend the time, because it has been fixed by the Govern- 
ment, but I will recommend, under the circumstances you name, a 
person you may rely on, to assist you to carry it through (and whom 
he named. to me). I will recommend that you have two additional days 
for the purpose of making your arrangements. I made the recommen- . 
dation accordingly, and those two days were granted, and he subse- 
quently, if I remember right, asked for two days more. This J again 
referred to my colleagues, and they said if we were likely to save 
$33,000 by waiting two days we had better wait. I think the tender next 
to Mr. Kavanagh’s to which we should have had to pass, if we refused 
Mr. Kavanagh’s, was, if I remember, $33,000 higher than his; and 
we granted the two days extension of time with the result of hig 
making the arrangement with Mr. Onderdonk. 


18502. Was it understood by the Government during the time of 
extending the period for putting up the deposit that if the time was 
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extended Mr. Onderdonk would be likely to get the whole of the 
section ?—No; Mr. Kavanagh’s was, if [ remember correctly, the first 
disposed of. Jam not quite certain, but it appears to me that it was 
the first one that was transferred to Mr. Onderdonk. I had no know- 
ledge that he intended to—lI did not know where he was going to obtain 
the assistance that was necessary in order to make the deposit, or what 
steps he was taking until, having received the two days, he asked to 
have it transferred to Mr. Onderdonk, and Mr. Onderdonk was then 
willing to enter into the contract; but the Government knew nothing 
of the intention to make the transfer until we were notified in the terms 
there stated, nor did I myself. 


18503. In this instance the Government granted two distinct 
extensions to Kavanagh & Co., while in the Andrews, Jones & Co.’s 
vase they declined to make any positive extension: will you describe 
the difference in the two cases ?—The difference appears to me to bea 
very obvious one. In the one case there was no urgency as to time. 
We were anxious to place a certain amount of work under contract, but 
there was no urgency as to the contract being made or the work being 
entered upon; and, in the other case, I was notified by the Chief 
Engineer that the loss of a few days in letting the contract was going 
to involve the loss of a year in all probability in getting the line open 
from Fort William to Red River. Had there been no such urgency as 
that I have no doubt at all that Andrews, Jones & Co. would have 
received quite as much consideration. They did receive in the end all 
the consideration that Mr. Kavanagh received because it was practi- 
cally extended. While they were making efforts to put up their 
deposit we waited from four o’clock on Saturday until six o’clock on 
the Wednesday following, and during the last two days of that time, 
though knowing that everything depended upon promptness, they 
were apparently unable to add to the deposit that was made on the 
3rd. 


18504. It does not appear that in each of these cases the parties 
received precisely the same opportunity; for instance, in the case of 
Andrews, Jones & Co., there was no formal notice that the time would 
be extended toa fixed date, while in the Kavanagh case they were 
formally notified and were given time to put up security, so that they 
were not treated exactly alike ?—I do not say they were treated 
exactly alike, but they were treated as nearly alike as the cir- 
cumstances would warrant. The cases were not, if you will allow me 
to say so, in the least degree parallel. In the one case the ability of the 
contractor, not only to put up the deposit, but to supply the large 
amount of capital to enable him to put in supplies for the great work 
which was then roundly estimated at $4,000,000, and for which the 
time was comparatively short to execute it, was the one case, and the 
other was a case in which the failure of the contractor to accomplish 
anything for a year would not have been, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, very material. A great deal depended upon securing the 
~ prompt completion of the contract in the one case, and the declaration 
before me of the engineer that the loss of a few days—and I had every 
reason to suppose if they could not promptly put up the deposit with 
the notice they had, and the expectation they must have had, of the 
contract coming to them, or the probability of it—if they did not put 
up the security, there was no probability of the work being carried out 
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by them so as to get the road opened as the Government desired. [n 
the other case, we were to accept a tender $33,000 higher, or wait and 
see whether the tenderer could comply with the demand to put up the 
deposit, or make arrangements for a section which could be much more 
easily executed and in a much shorter time than other works required 
to reach it. 


18505. I understand you to say that in the Kavanagh case there was. 
no risk to the public in granting the time asked ?— There was none, 


18506. While in the other it would jeopardize the public interest and 
probably delay the completion of the work ?—That is it exactly. That 
is the difference, as I take it, between the two cases. I may mention 
here that, feeling the invidious character of the duty as to deciding the 
question of time and its extension, the Government have passed an 
Order-in-Council, which is stated to all these contractors, that if they 
failto make their deposit within eight days from receiving notice 
that the contract has been awarded to-them, their deposit, with their 
tender, is absolutely forfeited ; but in all these cases there was no such 
notification. 


18507. There was no such rigid rule?—It was administrative. 


18508. It was left to the circumstances of the time ?-—Yes 7 it was: 
left to the circumstances of the time, and no time was fixed in the 
specification at which the deposit with the tender would be forfeited 
if they did not comply with the specification, and put up the 5 per 
cent. security on the bulk of the contract. 


18509. Have you reason to believe that any Member of Parlia- 
ment, or any official in any of the Departments, got any benefit, 
directly or indirectly, in consequence of any of these contracts in 
British Columbia ?—No; I have not the slightest knowledge of any- 
thing of the kind, nor had I any reason to suppose that any Member 
of Parliament was in any way interested in the disposal of the con- 
tracts to Mr. Onderdonk, 


18510. Is there anything further about the British Columbia works 
which you wish to explain?—I would merely say that the Govern- 
ment decided to allow Mr. Onderdonk to become the sole contractor 
under the impression, that having the command of great resources, 
and being a skilled contractor, the work wou!ld be executed in a more 
satisfactory manner, and probably at much less cost to the country 
than it would be done if the original contractors, or several of them— 
whose means were not very large—had themselves undertaken the exe- 
cution ofthe works; that it would be more promptly done and at proba- 
bly a smaller expense to the country, because if parties undertake those 
works at such a great distance, and requiring very expensive plant, 
without very large resources, they very ofien become involved in 
difficulty, and that results not only in delay but in the works ulti- 
mately costing the country much more. We believe the coutse we pur- 
sued in the matter was eminently in every way in the interest of the 
public, and, so far as I am aware, that was the sole and only reason for 
making the present arrangement, : 

18511. Is there anything further which you think it proper to add to 
the evidence upon any of' the subjects upon which you have been 
questioned to-day ?—I do not know of anything further that requires 
to be added, but Iam prepared to state on my oath, as lam making 


— 
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these statements, that I do not believe it would be possible for the 
transactions to which this investigation has been directed to have been 
carried on more honestly or with a more sincere desire to look solely 
to the public interest than they have been done under the Department 
of which I am the head. So far as I am concerned myself, and 
I believe so far as all my colleagues are concerned, we have simply 
desired to accomplish these works at the lowest possible cost, and in 
the way most advantageous to the public interest, without the slightest 
favouritism or desire to benefit any individual. 


18512. Is there anything further you wish to add ?—There is nothing 
further that occurs to me. 


Orrawa, Tuesday, 7th December, 1880. 
Hon. JAmes MAcponaLD, sworn and examined : Hon. J. MACDONALD 


By the Chairman :— Alleged *tmpro-« 


18513. You are a Member of the House of Commons and of the >?” Lien anit 
Ministry ?—-l am. 


18514. Residing in Ottawa ?—Yes, 


18515. Have you had any interest in any of the transactions of the No personal 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Not the slightest in any form, excepting Sey wel 
the interest attaching to my position as a Member of the House of acon conuemias 

3 wi ANA a 
Commons and a Member of the Government. Pacific Railway. 
18516. Have you derived any personal benefit,directly or indirectly ? 
— Not the slightest; not the most remote. 


18517. Are you.aware of any Member of Parliament being Not aware of any 
C50 te Cia fe : Bhan Member of Pare 
pecuniarliy interested in any of them ?—I am not. Harienior paulte 
°,7 ffi i¢ j om 
18518. Are you aware of any persons connected with any of the Scrally ta berenibd 
Departments as subordinates heing interested in them ?—I am not, in matters con- 
: cane : ; nected with 
except with reference to Mr. Chapleau; that appeared in evidence Canadian Pacific 


before this Commission. Railway. 


18519. Are you aware of any persons not connected with the Nor of any person 
; fi aa a Nl Bis gave 4 Outside receiving 
Departments, or with the Government, recciving any pay for influence pay for influence. 
with any of the members or officials ?—I am not. 


18520. Do you know whether a Mr. Shields derived advantage fontract No. 42 
from any influence, which he alleged he possessed, beyond what bas Had no conversa- 
: ee es C : 7 : tion with Mr. 
appeared in evidence here ?—Not to my knowledge. If you will per- ghierds respect- 
mit me: | became acquainted with Mr. Shields for the first time at the ing tenders. 
time the contracts were being tendered for. He was down here, and 
introduced to me, I think, at the Club, and I met him occasionally as 
{ meet people going in and out of the Club, but I do not recollect on 
any occasion having had any conversation whatsoever with Mr. Shields 
on the subject of the tenders he was making. 

18521. Are you aware that any of the transactions of the Canadian No transaction 
Pacific Railway were arranged differently on account of Mr. Shields CUnNG Gat Bachan 
taking some share in them than they would otherwise have been Oona 


arranged ?—No; [ am not aware of any such event whatever, nor do I because of 
believe it Shields’ action, 


18522. Have you at any time had any reason to believe that any 
private interest was consulted instead of the public interest in any of 
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wentract No. 42. 
ANeged impro- i 
per influences those arrangements ?—I have not. On the contrary, I believe on no 


Notaware that Occasion was any interest consulted but that of the public. If you will 

he ever saw Close. just permit me to say one word: There was some gentleman—Mr. 
Close, was it not—examined before you, who said that Mr. Shields 
mentioned my name in conrection with some influence. I just want 
to say, though I do not think it of any importance, I don’t think I 
ever saw that gentleman, [am quite sure if I did see him I would not 
if | met him recollect him to-day. So that personally, so far as I am 
concerned, he and I could have had no intercourse on this or any other 
subject. 


16523. Is there anything further in connection with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway that you wish to explain ?—Nothing; my knowledge, 
as a matter of course, came in the regular report of the Commissioner 
of Railways, and in his reports to the Executive Council. 
One or two per- 18524. [ do not wish to ask you for that information which you ' 
vOvines asked derived as an Executive Councillor, [ do not think we have a right to do 
patie Ap so unless you desire it ?—I merely say I had no intercourse, and I might 
but never sought almost say no conversation with any person during the period at which 
atom not per. these contracts were in abeyance after the tenders, excepting, to be 
fectly legitimate. strictly accurate—perhaps I ought to say there were one or two persons 
from my own province, who were personaily comparative strangers to 
me, and who occasionally asked me when the tenders were to be opened, 
or anything of that kind; but. they never had any conversation what- 
ever with reference to obtaining any information which was not per- 
fectly legitimate. 


Sie gue neh 18425, Did you use your influence in any way in order to get them 
snee in their 
behalf. -« SOMe advantage over any other person ?—Never; [ am very thankful to 


you for asking that question. | have been particularly careful that no 
such accusation could be made against me. 


FULLER. RicHARD FULLER’S examination continued: 
Transportation ‘ 
of Rails— By the Chairman :— 


Contract No.18. 

18526. Hearing that you were in town, we thought it advisable to 
call you again to explain part of your previous evidence. You under- 
stand that you are already sworn as a witness ?—Yes. 

Opposition lineof 18527, How was it that you were able to make a competing offer 
PicthogeA nin witb that of Kittson’s for the transportation of rails in the season which 
which he tender- you spoke of when giving evidence on a former occasion ?—There was. 
offer competing nN Opposition line of boats that year. The opposition was very keen, 


with Kittson’s. there has been none before or since. P 


18528, Between what points ?—The competition was on tbe Red 
River with the boats. 


Two lines of rall- 1€529. In bringing the rails from Duluth westward would you be 
from Duluth, Obliged to use the Northern Pucifie Railway ?—Not necessarily. There 


were two ways to get to Red River. 


18530. There were two competing lines of railway as well ?—Yes, 
at that time. 


Prices low that 18531. Were you aware that in any large transactions the prices 
gee were very much lower that season than usual, or was there any com- 
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bination by which those boats kept up the prices ?—No ; the prices Comtract No. 18. 
were down that year. All the prices of carrying were affected by the 
competition that year. 
18532. Could you give any idea of the ordinary rate between 
these points on the Red River, between which the rails had to be 
carrie! ?— Well, it would be very hard to say what the rates were, you 
know, because it was governed altogether by various circumstances, I 
presume, so that you could not get at it very closely. Goods and pas 
sengers were carried very cheaply that year to what they were before. 


18533. Then they were lower that year ?—Yes. 
18534. Materially so ?—Yes. 


18535. Do you remember about what was the price for carrying rails asta 
. . - . : e 4 
by rail between Duluth and points on the Red River ?—The rails were ana’Red River at 


carried, [ understand, for $5U a car load. $50 a car. 


18536. And how much in the car ?—Ten tons. The railways had 
very little to do that year. 

18537. Was that American currency ?—Yes; it is all American 
currency. 

18538. When you were examined before you said you understood Considers the 
your offer to be for the long ton at the rates named in your proposal, joe nen aways 
and I gathered from what you said that you supposed the usual under- when nnOLe 
standing was that when no mention was made the long ton was under- stood, > 
stood ?—I always looked upon a ton of rails as 2,240 lbs. every- 
where, except when specially understood otherwise. 


18539. Since you have given your evidence, have you made any 
enquiries, as to how other people consider it?—Oh, I have made 
enquiries, of course, what other people consider a ton. 


15540. What do you find to be the general impression ?—2,240 
lbs. is the custom, so far as rails are concerned, all over the con- 
tinent. They are sold by the 2,240 lbs. 


18541. Have you made any enquiry as to the understanding for other 
purposes—I mean transportation or handling ?—No; I do not know of 
any. 

18542, It is only buying and selling ?—-I know they are sold at the 
mills for 2,240 lbs. Bar iron and such like is sold by the pound; 
but I never dreamed of 2,000 lbs. for a ton of railway iron. 


18543. Are you still of the same opinion as you were when you gave 
evidence before, that your offer was not discussed in any way with you; 
that all you received was a bare notification of its having reached the 
Department ?—I have seen the letter since, acknowledging the receipt 
of our letter, that is all. That is all ever occurred between me and 
the Department about the matter. 


18544. There was no questioning what ton you referred to, whether 
short or long, or any other particulars ?—Oh, no; that was the last we 
heard of it. 


18545. Is there anything further connected with this matter which 
you wish to explain ?—No. 


18546. Is there any evidence respecting the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way which you wish to give ?—No., 
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Orrawa, Wednesday, 8th December, 1880. 
D. O, Mints, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman :— 
1€547. Where do you live ?—New York and San Francisco. 


18548. Have you any interest in any of the transactions of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes, Sir. 


18549. What is the interest ?—I am one of the syndicate formed to 
carry out those contracts—to take them—to carry them out—A, B, © 
and D. 


18550. You mean in British Columbia ?—In British Columbia, and 
as a representative of that syndicate, they are all in my name. 


18551. We understand that they were assigned to you, as a repre- 
sentative of this syndicate, by Mr. Onderdonk ?—Yes. 


18552. Has the work progressed: according to the requirements of 
the contract, as far as you know ?—As far as I know. 


18553. Would you describe shortly, and as far as you can conveniently, 
what has been done since the beginning, under the contracts ?—Work 
was commenced immediately after the taking of the contracts, and it 
has been prosecuted with all the diligence that was practicable in that 
country. The tunnels have been well attacked, some of them, two of 
them at least about finished, nearly finished, and the plant is upon the 
ground for the whole work, that is nearly all of it. It was found 
necessary to do a great deal more in the commencement of this work 
probably out there than up here, because the work had to be carried on 
entirely on its own resources, as it were, in that country for machinery. 
We required to procure men from a distance, and the plant had to be 
more complete than any plant of the kind that I have had any know- 
ledge of. For instance, we found it necessary to put in our own powder 
work, and hire explosives and steam machinery for working the tunnels, 
and soon. The question of supplies had to be brought then for the 
entire forces, and the work has been commenced and laid out so far 
with a view of prosecutiug all the sections vigorously—at least to 
endeavour to have them finished by the end of the time given in the 
contracts. 


18554. Have you seen any reason to doubt that you will fulfil the 
contract as was intended ?—I think not. It is only a question of labour. 


18555. Do yoa mean procuring the labour ?—Procuring the labour; 
that is as far as we can see. 


18556. Have you had experience in railway works yourself ?—I 
never had much experience in the construction, I have only had 
experience as a proprietor, and furnishing money for building rail- 
roads ; but that experience has been more for the construction of roads 
that I was largely owner in. 


18557. Have you had an opportunity of judging whether it is expe- 
dient that large works should be carried on by one contractor or by 
several contractors ?—Only, perhaps, as a matter of business judgment, 
that [ could bring to bear on the question. 


18558. To what conclusions would that lead you?—To state the 
question in my own way, perhaps it would be as well that I should 
give a little statement of how this work was taken up. 
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18559. If you please?—Mr. Onderdonk, as an engineer, presented 
this work to a few of his friends, of which I was one; and having full 
confidence in Mr. Onderdonk as an engineer, an able worker, and 
practical man to carry out the works, we consented to go in and form 
what we called a syndicate to avoid the name of partners. We formed 
a syndicate, and Mr. Onderdonk came to Canada to procure those con- 
tracts—that was, to tender for them, and I facilitated Mr. Onderdonk 
in the plans he had formed. Mr. Onderdonk came up here with our autho- 
rity to procure these contracts. At the same time we instructed 
him that we did not think it was desirable to have one of them; that 
it was very important all these contracts should go into the hands of 
one party, and if that should prove impracticable, why we did not think 
it was so desirable to have anything todo with the work. We conceived 
this—at least our opinion of this matter was —that those sections being 
close together, and all of them very heavy work, the competition for 
labour and in other ways would be very detrimental to any individual 
interest. They could all be prosecuted under one head with much 
greater economy and without competing with other people who wanted 
to do the same thing that you did in a small community, as it were, or 
in a community where you had to draw labour from outside places, per- 
haps at great expense to get it. When you once got it there, the other 
contractors would be competing for that labour, All, as a matter of 
course, would find difficulty in getting it on the ground. That was one 
of the points, and the question of working the different sections to 
advantage was another—that you could not get from one section over to 
another, the location was so difficult, without having possession of the 
lower ones. For instance, if you did not have possession of the lower 
ones to work on, you could not take the upper ones to advantage, or if 
you had A and ©, as was the case in our case in the first instance, B 
and D would be, if not in harmony with you, very damaging, as we 
thought. This and other arguments led us to the belief that it was 
very important, whoever had one or two of those sections should have 
all of them, and once getting into the project we were very anxious 
then, of course, to acquire the balance. 


18560. Are you aware of any negotiations before tenders were finally 
received, with a view of getting tenders in for any particular object, 
such as selling out to Mr. Onderdonk, or any other object different from 
that of each person tendering for his own interest?—No; I have no 
knowledge of that subject. Whatever was done here Mr. Onderdonk 
had it in charge, but I do not presume there was. Mr. Onderdonk 
certainly came up here with independent bids entirely, which were first 
submitted to us, and we agreed to them as bids to go in on account of 
the syndicate. 


18561. Were those tenders in the first instance, or were they bids 
for contracts after somebody else had got the contracts ?—As I under- 
stand, tenders for the contracts in the first instance. 


18562. My question was for the purpose of ascertaining 
you are aware of any offers or arrangements before the tenders were 
finally received by the Government for the purpose of other parties 
making tenders apparently on their own behalf, but really on behalf 
of Mr. Onderdonk or the syndicate?—I am not aware there was any 
negotiation until after the bids had been put in, or tenders put in. 
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aid Mat) 18563. Do you intend us to understand that upon the whole subject 
your opinion is that the work would be more efficiently done by having 
one contractor, or one firm of contractors, than having separate con- 
tractors or separate firms for the different portions of the work?— _ 
Most decidedly, that was my opinion in the first instance, and it has 
been fully confirmed by subsequent works. 
Security larger 18564 Has there been any change in the state of affairs since you 
tract Waseed iio first became the assignee of these contracts by which the position of 
hands of witness the Government is in any way weakened—I mean, for instance 
and his collea- c 4 3 7 
gues. whether any member of the syndicate has retired, or whether the 
security is less than it was in the beginning ?—The security is cer- 
tainly very much larger than it was in the beginning, and the Govern- 
ment must have been strengthened, because there has been a large 
amount of money that bas gone into this. There is plant there—a 


very much larger amount than was anticipated by the syndicate. 


No person or pro- 18565. Has there been no formal arrangement by which the Govern- 
Perty released. ment has released any person or any property ?—No, Sir. 


18556. Is there anything further which you would like to add by 
way of explanation ?--[ do not know of anything, with the exception 
that having taken these contracts the syndicate is fully determined to 
prosecute them, and we expect rapid progress, provided labour can be 
procured which we are reaching out for. Certainly there will be no 
lack of means to push the work to completion. 


NICHOLSON. FP NICHOLSON’s examination continued: 


Tendering— 4 
Contract No. 42. By the Chairman :— 


18567. You were examined before and you understand that you are 
still under oath ?—Yes. 


13568. When you were giving evidence before, you had not all the 
papers present which you thought were in existence : have you 
obtained possession of any since ?—Yes ; I have got some telegrams. 


18569. Will you produce them? If you will, let us have them in the 
order of' time. Read them in the rotation or order in which they were 
sent ?—This is dated Brooklyn, March Ist : 


r oy 
eek Seve that ‘To Guoren D. Morss, Toronto : 


Andrews, Jones& ‘+ Andrews Jones 4 Cu. have decided they will not take the work, as they think the 


Co. would not . : 
time given was not enough. 
take the work. (Signed) “ J. N. SMITH.” 


(Exhibit No. 286.) 


18570. Do you know whether any answer was sent by any of your 
firm, or on behalf of your firm, to that telegram ?—Yes; I think there 
was an answer, but I have not got the copy. 


18571. To what effect ?—Urging them to deposit their security. 


Wituden'h Auth 18574. Notwithstanding this first decision, do you mean that you 
notwithstanding urged them to go on and make the deposit ?—Yes; that it was placing 
make trem tous in an awkward position, that we have already arranged for our secu- 


posit. rity,and then at the last moment, having arranged for the other $100,000, 
the time had expired. 


18573.From whom did you learn that an answer had been sent to 
that last telegram ?—I think it is from Mr. Morse. 


18574. Was there any reply received by your firm ?—Yes; [I think 
Ihave a reply. It is dated Brooklyn, March 1st, 1879: 
‘To G. D. Morsz, Toronto ; 
‘¢ Will see the parties Monday, and will telegraph what they will das" 
(Signed) “J. N. SMITH.” 
(Exhibit No. 287.) 

18575. What is the next communication that you are aware of, either 
to or from J. N. Smith, or any one on his behalf ?—None other from J. 
N. Smith. I have got another from Mr. Marpole to myself which 
probably bears on the same subject. It is dated Toronto, March 6th. 
[ have got another to J. N. Smith. 


185.6. What is the date of the next communication after the first, 
between your firm and the New York branch ?—This is to J. N. Smith 
from our firm, dated Toronto, March 3rd, 1879 : 

“To J. N. Surry, 23 Nassau Street, New York, or 265 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn : 


‘te Morse & Oo.’s deposit made; urge your friends to put up at once. Meet 
Nicholson at Ottawa Wednesday.” 


(Exhibit No, 288.) 
1857'7. Nicholson means yourself ?—That is myself; yes. 


18578. Were you at that date, the 3rd of March, in Ottawa or in 
Toronto ?—I was in Ottawa at that date. 


18579. Do you know whether any answer came to that from the 
New York branch of the firm ?—Not that I am aware of. 


18580. What is the next communication on the subject between 
either the New York branch and yourself, or between any members of 
your own firm ?—The next is a communication from Toronto to A. J. 
Thompson, who was one of the firm. 


18581. Where was he?—He was at Ottawa. This is dated March 
6th, 1879 : 
‘¢To A. J. THompson, Windsor Hotel, Ottawa: 
‘‘Tmperial Bank telegraphed Tupper. Money up in the morning. I telegraphed 
Macdougall and you same time. Do your best. 
‘ G. D. MORSE. 
(Exhibit No. 229,) 


18582. Do you know whether any answer went from Ottawa to Mr 
Morse on the matter ?—I think it is altogether likely there was. 

18583. Have you found any copy of it ?—I have not got any copies 
of it, but I am pretty well satisfied there was a reply sent. 

18584. Could you say to what effect ?—Well, to the effect that every- 


thing was done that could be done here in the way of getting 
extension. 


18585. That was on the 6th of March, was it ?—On the 6th; yes. 


18586. Have you any other?—I have got another dated 6th of 
March, 1879, from Toronto : 


“(Po F. Nicuotson, Windsor House, Ottawa : 
* Any use in putting up money arranged for yesterday. Answer quickly. 


«R. MARPOLE.”’ 
(Exhibit No. 290.) 
224% 
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Smith’s reply. 


Telegram from 
Morse & Co, to Je 
N. Smith. 


Telegram from 
Morse to Thom p- 
son. 


Marpole to 
Nicholson, Mareh 
6th, 1879, asking 
if it would be of 
any use to put ap 
the rest of the 
money. 
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18587. What money did you understand that to refer to?—The 


- balance of the $200,000. 


Marpole’s tele- 
am referred to 
anly’s arrange- 

ments to put up 

balance of 
security. 


Understood from 
telegram of the 
6th, that the 
money had not 
been put up but 
that arrange: 
ments had been 
made to put it 
up. 


18588. Was that the same amount that Mr. Shanly had telegraphed 
about ?—That is the same amount ; yes. 


18589. Was not this telegram about the third $50,000, not the fourth 
and last ?—I think his was the last. If you will look at the Blue Book,. 
I think you will find “ balance of security arranged for.” 


18590. I don’t think that is quite plain, the first two $50,000 deposits. 
were made at the Bank of Montreal on a Saturday, although not 
communicated to the Government until Monday, which would be the 
3rd; I have understood, from what has been stated by other witnesses 
and from the Blue Book, that on the 5th of March, Mr. Shanly telegraphed 
that Morse & Co., with whom he was associated, “will be ready to 
complete the required security and deposit to-morrow morning,” of 
course alluding to the 6th, “arrangements all made, but will not be 
able to forward the certificate by to-night’s mail. Will this be satis- 
factory. Please reply. G. D. Morse?”—Yes. 


18591. That may have been the last $50,000 or the last $100,000 ?—. 
I could not say as to that, but I am quite satisfied this telegram referred. 
to that. : 


18592. To Mr. Shanly’s you mean ?—Yes. 


18593. Whatever amount Mr. Shanly was arranging for you think 
is the amount covered by that despatch ?—I think so; yes. 


18594. So that communication was made to you on the 6th, and he: 
then asks if it will be any use putting it up ?—Yes. 


18595. Well from that did you understand that it had not yet been 
put up on the 6th—that an arrangement had been made, but the money 
had not actually been deposited ?—Yes. I received a telegram the 
night previous, that arrangements had been made, and that they had 
telegraphed to Sir Charles Tupper to that effect, but I cannot put my 
hands on that telegram. I think that telegram to Mr. Thompson 
would show the arrangement had been made the night previous. 


18596. Do you mean us to understand that, as far as you know about 
the transaction, the ability to put up the deposit on the 6th was 
arranged for but actually no deposit was made ?—Well, as far as I can 
understand, the arrangement was made with the bank. 7 


18597. That they would put it up?—That they would put it up; but 
it was too late for that evening’s mail, that it would be completed the 
following morning—the certificate would be forwarded to Ottawa the 
next morning. 


18598, Don’t you know now whether, as a matter of fact, the money 
had actually been deposited at all—I mean the last $100,000—or 
whether it had only been arranged for ?—I could not swear whether it 
had or not, because I was at Ottawa. 


18599. But would it not be part of the arrangement with your firm 
to meet any engagements on account of that $100,000 that had been 
provided ?—J always understood it was provided. 


18600. Do you mean actually deposited in the bank in the shape of 
money ?—Ready ; the arrangement was made. 
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18601. Of course you see there is a difference, do you not ?—The The second 


money was not deposited. NAG not 


18602. Was any deposit made on the second $100,000, as far as you 
know ?—No ; there was no deposit made. 


18603. But arrangements had been made, if the money was wanted, 
that it would be deposited afterwards—is that what you mean ?—That 
is what I mean. 


18604. Then do you wish us to understand this: that, as far as the 
actual facts are concerned, $100,00 had been deposited in the Bank of 
Montreal, and that an arrangement had been made by which the other 
$100,000 could be deposited if it was of any use, but as it was not of 
use it was not actually deposited ?—I could not say whether it was 
$100,000 or $150,000 that had already been deposited. 

18605. Well, as far as the deficiency, whatever it might be, is it your 
understanding that it was not actually deposited, but arrangements 
were made by which it was to be deposited if required ?—Yes; I am 
satisfied that was the case. 

18606, Are there any other telegrams or communications in writing, 
or anything of that kind, bearing’ upon this matter which you think 
are material to the investigation ?—Not that I am aware of—not that I 
ean lay my hands on now. 

18607. Is there anything further?--Nothing further that T can 
think of. | 

18608. By looking at this telegram to J. N. Smith, dated 3rd_ of 
March, I see no name to it: by whom do you understand that it was 
sent ?—G. D. Morse, or Morse & Co., I am not sure which. 


Hon. Joun Henry Pope, sworn and examined : Hon. J. H. POPE. 


By the Chairman :— © Alleged impro= 
per infiuencee 


18609. Do you reside in Ottawa ?—I do just now. 
18610. You are a Member of the Government, I believe ?—Yes. 


18611. Have you had any interest--pecuniary interest—in any of No pecuniary 
the transactions of the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—No. iegta ere 
x . : c c ected with 
18612. Are you aware of any Member of Parliament being interested Gaseouan Pacific 
in any of them ?—No. ppmee np hts ah 


18613. Or of any officer in any of the Departments ?—No; personally pete 1 aap mi, 


Tam not. or any officer of 
the Department 
18614. You mean personally you are not aware of any ?—No. having such an 
interest. 


18615. Are you aware, from any source other than the evidence 
before this Commission, of any person being interested in any of the 
results of the transactions ?—No; I do not know of any. 


18616. Jfave you, yourself, administered at any time the affairs of 
the Department of Public Works ?—Yes. 


18617. During that time did you take charge of any of the matters 
eoncerning the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I did. 
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struction— 
Contract No. 42* 18618. Could you remember which of them ?—Ryan’s contract was 
whe Micra’ let, west of Winnipeg, during that time—100 miles. The transfer 


Department, con- from Fraser & Co, to Manning & Co. of their interest in section B. 
tract 48 let and 


the transfer from —_ 18619. As to this last transaction, do you mean the time that Man- 


Manning &Co. ning, McDonald & Shields became the sole owners of the contract 
aba instead of the combined firm of which they had been only a portion ? 


— Yes. 


18620. So that Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, the Nova Scotia branch of 
the firm, went out during the time you were administering the matter ? 
—Yes. 


18621. Is there any other matter of any importance?—No; I 
do not know of anything in particular attaching to the Pacific Rail- 
way. 


Tendering— 18622. At the time that this Ryan contract was let, did you under- 
Contract No. 48. take 10 award the contract ?—After the tenders were opened I did. 


18623. I believe in that case there was only one tender below that 
of the person who got the contract ?—One. , 


18624. Mr. Hall’s?—I forget the person now. It was some person 
in the neighbourhood of Three Rivers, I don’t know. 


Los RR 18625. Do you know why Mr. Hall did’ not get the contract ?— 


tenderer lower Because he felt himself he could not do it, and he wrote me a 
than Ryan, de- letter 
clined to take the i 


ra aie 18626. Are we to understand that it was entirely a voluntary act on 
his part ?—Certainly. 
Fialtis ieures bo 18627. Are you aware of any arrangement by which he obtained 


low that he could some benefit for withdrawing ?—No. I know there was none. In the 
the work. _ first place he seemed to be a man who did not know anything about 
what he was doing. It was the tender of a man who did not know 
at all what he was doing. His figures were too low, and I was perfectly 
satisfied he could not do the work. He had never been anything but a 
foreman. I enquired what capital he had, and he said he hadn’t much 
—$2,000 or $3,000, or something of that kind. 1]t was three 
or four days before I could find out who he was or where he was. 
Nobody knew anything of him, until I found out who he was and got 
him up, after waiting about a week, and he made up his mind that he 
could not do it. With reference to that contract there has been some 
hayek ora_ misconception. Reports went out there was a change in the contract 
tract after after first advertised—the fencing was taken out, and the buildings 
Door eee aaanpvere taken Out and not let. It was rumoured that taking these out 
tive position of changed the position of the tenders, which was not the case. These 
aihfounded. two tenders would remain the same whether they were out or in. 
18628. The relative position was not altered by the change in the 
works required to be done ?—Not so far as these two tenders were con- 
cerned. If you had gone a little further it would have changed, but we: 
had no. call to look further. 


18629. Ryan’s would have been the lowest excepting Hail’s ?—Yes.. 


18630. And Hall’s would have been the lowest whether they were 
changed or not ?—Yes. 


18631. Are you aware whether Hall complained at any time of his. 
not getting the contract ?—No ; he never complained. 
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struction— 
18632. As far as you know could he take the contract at any time ? stant fiat ah fa 
—He was quite satisfied himself he could not. nda ada ud 
ed he could not 


take contract. 


18633. As to the Manning & McDonald matter—that is section B, 
contract 42—was the position of the Government weakened in any way 
by the change in the firm ?—No. I do not know that it was. There 
were some others came in as well as these going out. 


18634. It was a substitution not an abandonment of some of the The transfer to 
ie eer 14st Ther * Manning & Co. 
parties, was it ?—'That was it. ere Was a man we supposed to be of did not weaken 

as much means or more—I forget whether there was one or more—but Pe 17. 


Peter McLaren came in. He was not in before. 


18635. Then, do you say the position of the Government was not 
weakened in any way by this change ?—No, it was not, 

18636. Was there any other matter which you remember having 
controlled as acting Minister of the Department ?—In the Pacific 
Railway ? 


18637. In the Pacific Railway ?—No; [ do not remember any other 
now, particularly. 


18638. Had you any part in the advance of any moneys to Mr. Contract No. 3& 
Whitehead under contract 15 ?—Yes. 


18639, It appears that he applied for a surrender to him of some of Took a bill of kale 
the drawback which was held by the Government t—Yes, . 1 don't es He 
think he got any of that from me, but we bought—if I remember 
right—took a bill of sale of a portion of his plant. I would not like 
to say positively about that without refreshing my memory, but I 
think it was during that time. 


18640. The Minister of Railways has explained that upon two occa. Whitehead had 
sions Mr. Whitehead got advances to the extent of $40,000 each. and eee ee oman od 
that at the time of the second advance, the first was partially xepaia ?.,before hereoeiy em 
—Pretty much paid. This was not an advance, properly speaking. 
It was a purchase and a bill of sale. Plant voitaker 

18641. But it was by way of security only ?—It was a regular Was veally sotd 


o the Govern- 
sale. ment. 


18642. We have gathered from the evidence that it was not so much 
an absolute sale as an advance upon his plant, for the reason the first 
one was spoken of as being partially returned ?—The usual way to get 
an advance is to take the plant as security. I would not do that. 


18643. Then did you manage only one of those advances, or more ? 
—I am inclined to think that 1 managed one. 


18644. Your recollection is that in the case which you managed you 
required a transfer—not a conditional transfer ?—Not a conditional 
transfer—an absolute transfer. 


18645. Do you remember whether that matter was negotiated by Mackintosh 
Mr. Whitehead himself, or by Mr. Mackintosh as his agent ?—I never bhi benhe hie 
saw Mr. Mackintosh. I only saw Mr. Whitehead. I never saw any comtract 15: 
other one respecting it. He was here a very long time in very great 
trouble. He seemed not to be much of a business man, and seemed 
not to know what he was coming about, but wanted an advance upon 


this plant, of which he had not a single thing to show that he had a bit 
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Contract No. 15. 


Thinks Macdou- 
gallonce spoke to 
him respecting 
Whitehead. 


Advance to 
Whitehead in the 
interest of the 
public. 


ANeged impro- 
per infinence. 


Contracts Nos. 
4} and 42, 


No interest what- 
ever in these 
eontracts. 


of plant there, only his own word, and, of’ course, I could not do it. In 
the meantime his men had struck. JI made him get from our officers, I 
think it was something like 130 or 140 cars and five engines—I don’t 
know whether there was anything more or not. 


18646. Do you know whether, in any of these matters connected with 
Mr. Whitehead’s transactions, Mr. Mackintosh obtained any advantage 
on account of any influence which he was supposed to possess with any 
Minister or any Member ?—I don’t know anything at all about it. 
Personally, I never heard any such thing from Mr. Whitehead. Mr. 
Whitehead never told me that Mr. Mackintosh had anything to do with 
him. I never saw Mr. Mackintosh in connection with it in any way. 


18647. Then we understand you to say you never knew from any 
source that Mr, Mackintosh was expected to derive any advantage from 
any influence he was supposed to possess with any Minister ?--Only 
from this source—only trom the evidence taken here. 


18648. But from any other source?—No; I think that Mr. Mac- 
dougall once spoke to me. I think Mr. Whitehead went to him. 


18649. Do you mean spoke about Mr. Whitehead’s interests ?—I 
think so. 


18650. In what capacity do you understand that Mr. Macdougall 
spoke to you about it ?—I understood that. he was Mr. Whitehead’s 
attorney ; I did not know. I thought he was his legal adviser, but I 
cannot say as to that. Mr. Whitehead was in great trouble at that time. 
He was threatened by people he was owing down here, and his men 
struck above. He was in great difficulty. 


18651. Have you had any reason, since this advance to Mr. White- 
head, to think it was not in the interest of the public that it should be 
made ?—No, I have not. 


18652. Then are you stil! of the opinion that it was a proper thing 
to do ?—Certainly. 


18653. No unreasonable favour for him to ask ?—Well, perhaps it 
was asking something that we were not obliged to do; but I think it 
was what every Government should do, to assist, as far as they could 
safely assist without risk, the contractors. It is what I should do again 
to-morrow if the contractor was in difficulties; and | was in hopes he 
would be able to carry it out. I would assist him as far as he could 
make us secure, 


18654. Do you believe now that the public interest has not been pre- 
judiced by the arrangement ?—Not the slightest. 


18655. Could you say now whether you were interested in the 
contract for section A or section B, east of Red River, being acquired 
by any person or persons ?—Section A or B? 


18656. I mean contract 41 and 42—the Marks & Conmee contract, 
which was A, or the Fraser, Manning & Grant contract, which was 
section B?—I don’t think that is a nice question which you put to me: 
to insinuate that in the face of my being an officer of the law anda 


Member of the Government I could be interested in a contract like 
that. 


18657. I have taken the responsibility of putting the question; you 
may take the responsibility of answering it ?—Of course I had no 
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interest in it—could not have an interest; quite impossible I could. I 
could not be a tenderer; neither could I be interested in the slightest 
degree, personally, or for any one else. 


18658. Now that you have answered the question, | may say this: 
that none of us had any idea, or wished to make an insinuation, to the 
effect that you had an interest, but we wished to give you an oppor- 
tunity of saying how it was; we ask such questions after due con- 
sideration, not with the intention of suggesting anything wrong, but 
in the public interest, and with a desire to cover the whole ground of 
our enquiry: are you aware whether Mr. Shields exercised any influ- 
ence in obtaining either of these contracts with any Minister of the 
Crown ?—No; | don’t know anything about it. 

18659. Are you aware that any Member of Parliament was directly 
or indirectly interested in any person obtaining these contracts ?—No ; 
I know nothing about it. I know nothing of that sort. 

18660. Are you aware of any person having obtained any advantage, 
or promise of any advantage, on account of any influence which he 
possessed, or said he possessed, over any Member of Parliament or Min- 
ister ?—No. 


18661. Is there any other matter connected with this railway which 
you wish to explain ?—No. 


18662. Is there anything further which you wish to state ?—No. 


Ottawa, Saturday, 9th, April 1881. 
Sanprorp FLEMING, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


18663. During what period were you Engineer-in-Chief of the Cana- 
dian Pavific Railway ?-—From the spring of 1871 to the spring of 1830. 


18664. Were you a resident of Ottawa at the time of your appoint- 
ment ?—I was. 


18665, Had you previously been in the employment of the Govern- 
ment ?—I had. 


18666. In what capacity ?—I was before, and then, Chief Engineer 
of the Intercolonial Railway. 


18667. Was the appointment made by the Minister or by an 
Order-in-Council ?—It was conveyed to me by the Minister of Public 
Works. I think an Order-in-Council was passed, but am not fami- 
liar with the contents ; I believe there was, but I do not remember the 
contents. 


18668. Were any instructions given to you accompanying this 
‘Order-in-Council concerning your work ?—No instruction other than 
verbal. 


18669. What were they ?—The instructions were, generally speak- 
ing, to carry out the terms of the Act of Union with British Columbia, 
as far as the Pacific Railway was concerned. 


Contracts Nose 


42 and 42. 
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per influencee 
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Shields exercis- 
ing any influence. 


Nor of any 
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First to find 15670. What did you understand that to involve ?—To find, first, ifa 


Way Wee memati. ‘railway was practicable between the seat of Government here and the 
cable between Pacific coast, and, second, where the best route could be had. It was 
Pacine: second, tO ascertain whether the line was practicable or not. It was assumed 


where best. to be practicable when the Act incorporating British Columbia with 
route could be we ( ¥ 
had’ the Dominion of Canada was passed. 


pedesdey tac Te) Wala gb Assuming that a line could be obtained, were you instructed 


Go mtyeys and to in any way as to the final object of such a line—I mean, whether it 

do the best he : . . 

oould. should be a paying line, or whether it should be only for the purpose 
of connecting certain parts, irrespective of pecuniary results ?—I had 
no instructions of that kind. As far as I can recollect, my instructions 
were simply to assume the direction of the surveys and do the best I 
could, 


18672. Had you the appointment of the persons next under you, or 
were they appointed by the Government ?—The next under me were: 
appointed, with my knowledge, by the Government. 


saree derowe2 18673. Who was the next in command to yourself ?—First, James 
witness. H. Rowan, who had previously been an officer of the Government, in 


the Pubhe Works Department. He was transferred to me. 


18674. Did you give him instructions from the beginning as to the 
part he was to take in the matter ?—I did. 


18675. Do you remember what were the first principles adopted by 
you for the purpose of governing operations under your control ?--{£ 
would like to explain to you (you seem to be aiming at that) the nature 
of my first connection with the Pacific Railway. 


Statement of 18676. Please do so.—In April, 1871, my official connection with the 
witness explain- (ey i ; ( j ee 
ing the nature of Pacific Railway project commenced. It was at the close of the Ses- 
his connection —_ sion during which an Act was passed admitting British Columbia into 
with Canadian ye ; ily : ; : . 
Pacific Railway. the Dominion. One condition of the union being the construction of 
the Pacifie Railway and its commencement and completion within a 
limited number of years, immediate action became necessary, and I 
was asked to assume the duties of Enyineer-in-Chief. My attention 
had previously been directed to the question of establishing railway con- 
nection through British territory between the Atlantic and Pacific. Ten 
the publicmind years before the period towhich [now refer, the press of the country had 
occupied With the discussed the subject with power and vigour. Twenty years ago itattract- 
_ddea ofa trans- ed agreatdeal of public attention. Some of the organsof public opinion 
continental route. ie ° : ‘ : : ; 
urged the immediate construction of a communication, while yet the 
North-West Territories were under the control ot the Hudson Bay Co. 
My own thoughts were turned to the question, and, as others did, [ 
felt it a duty to give the public the benefit of my views. A paper of 
Essay on the . ; . Bish beck : Q ‘ 
subject in 1862, mine was published in pamphlet form in April, 1862, and it was subse- 
quently published, along with other documents upon the same subject, 
in Sessional Paper No. 83 of the Province of Canada, for the year 1863. 
I refer to this paper because it gave my then views of the grave diffi- 
culties which presented themselves, and I may state that it has been 
quoted by members of the Commons and Senate alternately on each 
side of' politics every year since the Pacific Railway began to be dis- 
cussed. In this paper I gave expression to my views on the question 
ofcommunication with the Pacific, according to the light I had twenty 
years ago. Then I had an imperfect knowledge of the intervening 
country, While I advocated a continuous line of railway, I set forth 
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Surveys: 1871. 

its gigantic proportions and pointed out the enormous difficulties to be Pointed out the 

overcome. Having thus early given the subject my serious considera- dificultles to be 

tion, and endeavoured to form a due appreciation of the herculean task ; 

proposed, it cannot be surprising that 1 hesitated when the Govern- 

ment asked me to take the Pacific Railway under my charge. I felt Hesitated, as 

myself quite unequal to the duty, seeing as I did the exceptional bere cur setabyeg 

magnitude of the service and the obstacles that stood in the way. It to take Canadian 
-. 1 y A 5 : acific Railway 

was only after the office of Engineer-in-Chief was pressed upon me 1M in charge. 

the most complimentary manner possible that I was indnced to accept 

it. I felu that the position was one in which a professional man might 

well spend himself in bis country’s service, and I assumed the onerous 

duties and grave responsibilities of the office, determined to make every 

effort to prove the practicability of the great national project and 

advance the undertaking by every means. within my limited power. 

With these few preliminary remarks respecting my connection with 

the Pacific Railway and my appointment by the Government in the 

spring of 1871, [ am prepared to answer, to the best of my recollection, 

every question that may be put to me, and it will afford me great 

satisfaction to furnish the Commissioners all the information T possess. 


18677. Do you remember whether any general principles were Witness laid 

: i hehe ones ; > down princi- 
adopted by you before your operations commenced, for the purpose Ol tos tor control 
governing them in this undertaking ?—Oh, yes; I studied the matter ling work. 


out very fully, and laid down certain general principles. 


18678. Could you describe, shortly, the principles which governed the 
operations ?—I might not at very great length or very accurately, 


because it is a very long time ago, and without refreshing my memory 
I do not know that I could at this moment. 


18679. You mention in a report of 1874, the adoption of leading prin- 
ciples ?—Yes. I suppose these are the principles which 1 laid down tor 
myself: page 10 of the official report of 174, The first annual report 
of it may be called printed for the information of Parliament, is dated 
10th of April, 1872. The principles which governed me are, I fancy, 
set forth there. Yes;at page four of my report of 1872, they are 
described at some length, beginning at the second paragraph from the 
top. 

18680. That, as I understand it, describes the operations, but [ was First thing to 
asking just now as to the general principles which would govern the ape othe — 
operations—I mean whether any principles were adopted before the country. 
work was commenced ?—The first thing was to gain aknowledge of the 
country. The country for hundreds of miles was a perfect blank on 
the map. Our attention was first directed to ascertaining what was the 
topographical features of that country, That country, at the two ends, 
was wooded— densely wooded—and it had to be pierced by instrumental 
measurements. That was my first object, to gain a definite knowledge 
of the country. 

18681. Was it considered advisable at once to make instrumental Under circum- 
examinations generally 2—Under the circumstances it was. Hracithere sence ae 
been plenty of time given to make the surveys, I could have taken an instrumental 
entirely different course; but I was informed that the construction had *"™V°"™ 
to begin within two years, and looking at the great distance between 
one end of the line and the other, and the almost insurmountable 
obstacles that stood in the way, as I was informed by the reports of 
various people, it became necessary to get definite information with 
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regard to that country thiough which the line was projected. I was 
informed by the report of Capt. Palliser that it was needless to seek 
for a line of railway in British territory through the Rocky Mountains. 
I was informed by other reports that the country between the Ottawa 
and the prairie region was impracticable for railway construction, and 
it was generally believed by not a few that these reports were correct. 
It was necessary to ascertain the facts. 


18682. Do I understand you to say that at the time you commenced 
the system of surveys you had reasor, from what you had seen in the 
reports of Palliser and others, to doubt whether a line could be obtained ? 
—It was facts I wanted, not opinions. IL wanted to learn the facts 
regarding the country. 

18683. I thought you meutioned just now an impression being on 
your mind from what other .people had said or written?—I had no 
doubt myself that a line could be had, but others said that a line could 
not be had, 

18684. Do you mention that to show that you had an impression on 
your mind from what they had said or written ?—Of course what they 
said had weight on my mind. 

~ 18685. Did it impress you that it was doubtful whether a practicable 
line could be obtained ?—It rendered it more necessary to have some 
way of overcoming the difficulties they had pointed out. The country 
was bound to build a railway of some kind. 


18686. I understand you to say that the question was not so free 
from doubt, because persons had written in the direction of putting 
obstacles in the way—insurmountable obstacles apparently ?—Yes. 


18687. You say Capt. Palliser and others had stated that this line 
was not likely to be obtained at all: am I right in understanding 
from what you say that that made an impression on your mind ?—I 
could not give a decided opinion as to whether they were right or 
wrong, but being of « sanguine nature, I was very hopeful they were 
wrong ; and was very desirous of proving they were wrong. 

18688. Is that the reason why instrumental surveys were adopted 
from the beginning ?—That is one reason: 


18689. Because there was some reason to doubt that a line could be 
obtained ?—That was one reason, but the main reason was the limited 
time for commencing the work, 


18690. If the time had not been limited what plan would you have 
adopted ?—If the time had net been limited I would have taken an 
entirely different course, instead of putting in expensive (because effi- 
cient | thought) surveying parties to make instrumental surveys, I 
would have had explorations made—a reconnaissance of the whole coun- 
try before going to the expense of making instrumental surveys. 

18691. When you make use of the word exploration now, do you 
mean it to be construed as in your report of 1877: you have given there 
a technical description of different examinations ?—Precisely. 


18692. Then, if time had not been so short that would have been the 
best system to have adopted ?—Undoubtedly that would have been the 
best to adopt. 

18693. Why would that have been a better system than the other if 
time had not been so short ?—It would have saved a lot of money— 
been less expensive. 
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18694. In what way would it have saved money ?—Because an 
exploration party is very much less expensive than a surveying party. 


18695. I suppose that is only one part of the question : would they 
have been as effective: a saving of money, unless they were equally 
effective,would hardly be a gain ?—For some purposes they would not. 


18696. I ask, then, whether this system would have been more Explorations 
advantageous than the other if time had not been so short?—The pet Wabi 


explorations would have given us a general idea of the country, and it would be justi- 
. . . ° . 1@) 
would have shown us where we would have-been justified in incurring expense Oe nie 


the expense of an instrumental survey. isthe ahd le 


surveys. 
18697. Would it have been any advantage to have ascertained that 
before you commenced ?— Yes ; it would have been a great advantage. 


18698. What is the disadvantage of commencing with instrumental Exp'erations 

E peeve acti a" fae | wet A 1, too could have 
surveys ‘— Well, it takes longer to perform these surveys ; and expi0r- been made much 

au » ; 2 >) ‘ instr gq] more rapidly 
ations could have been made much more rapidly than instrumental #Oly i unent- 
surveys. al surveys. 

18699. Do you say that it takes longer to make an instrumental 
survey, and that the reason you adopted that system was that the time 
was short ?—It takes longer to get over a country, but the information 
when it is obtained is of a kind that is much more satisfactory. 

18700. Does it not often happen, if you commence the examination Sometimes an 
by instrumental survey instead of an exploration in the rst place, Chat) eee ned 
the instrumental survey is ineffective, and is altogether lost: that it is exptoration has 

. ° € 
of no value, because you meet with obstacles that are insurmountable ? out quite uscless. 


— Sometimes it does. 


18701. Do you think that, in the instances where you did commence 
with instrumental surveys, a bare exploration would have been suffi- 
cient but for the short time?—I am not sure that it would in every 
case, because these explorations could only have been made by the 
natural water channels, and these water channeis do not in all cases 
run in the direction we wanted to go. If you take the country north 
of Lake Huron, the rivers which exploring parties meet, pass at right 
angles, as a rule, to the lino of the projected railway, and we could not 
get the information we desired between these rivers without going to 
the right or left of those water channels. 


18702. Do I understand you that you could not make what you call 
simple explorations from one watercourse to another, and that it was 
necessary always in examining that country to use instruments, and 
that, therefore, you had to adopt the more expensive system ?—Under 
the circumstances of this case, I thought it better to use instruments 
from the first. 


18703. And do I still understand you correctly that you mean the In the prairie 
short time was the reason why you did that ?—Yes, that is the main pats ait Lalseanaht = 
reason. In the open country where you could travel in any eee Lote sus ty aoe 
in the prarie country—I took an entirely different course. I made no ~ 


instrumental surveys there in the first place. 


18704 I have understood from what you said, and also from what 
you have written, that the object of an exploration is to ascertain 
whether it is desirable to make afterwards an instrumental examina- 
tion; you might, for instance, find by a bare exploration such obstacles 
as to show that it would be unnecessary to expend money on an instru- 
mental examination: did it happen that these instrumental examina- 
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tions were sometimes of no avail because obstacles were met, which 
obstacles might have been discovered by a simple exploration ?—It 
did. 

18705. Do you remember any localities ?—Yes, in various localities ; 
more especially in the conntry north of Lake Superior, and in British 
Columbia. 

18706. Do you think those obstacles could have been discovered by 
a bare exploration? —No; not all of them. Some of them might, but 
not all of them. It would have been impossible to have found all the 
obstacles that were met at various points by bare explorations. I 
should mention that we carried on explorations too, while the surveys 
were going on. They were not simply instrumental surveys; we had 
explorations ahead of the surveys to discover what obstacles might be 
met with. 


18707. Was that a good plan: was it likely to save disappointment ? 
-—Of course. 


18708. Was it adopted in all cases ?—In nearly all, if not in all. 


18709. If it was adopted in all cases to prevent disappointment 
from instrumental surveys, how was it that disappointments did occur ? 
—That is easily explained. Ihe whole of the country, from the Lake 
of the Woods, is a dense forest, except those portions covered by water. 
It is not like the forests in this part of Canada ; itis very like an Indian 
jungle, and you are groping in the dark, | may say, in that country. 
There are no clearances and no roads. The only way in which you 
could get definite information is to make instrumental surveys. 


18710. That is what J understood a former witness to give as a 
reason why instrumental surveys were conducted, as in consequence of 
the height of the trees it was difficult to see the surrounding country ? 
—Yes; when a survey was going on very well and everything satis- 
factory, the explorer ahead of the party would come on some obstacle 
that would render it necessary for them to go back. 


18711. I understood you to say that bare exploration could not have 
taken place entirely by itself; it would have to be connected with an 
instrumental survey near at hand ?—There are some portions of the 
country on a line of 3,000 miles, of which it would be necessary, under 
any circumstances,to make an instrumental survey ; in fact, it would be 
in the interest of economy to make an instrumental survey—lI refer 
particularly to the country between the source of the Ottawa and the 
Michipicoton. That country had never been traversed by white men 
that I know of. It was about as little known as the North Pole is. 


18712. Of course those instrumental surveys, as well as others, were 
much more expensive than a bare exploration ?—In that particular 
section I don’t know that it would be very much more expensive. 


You would have to pack in your provisions, and the great expense of — 


the surveys was carrying in provisions on men’s backs 


18713. Would not the party who had to be provided with food for 
an instrumental survey be much larger ?—Yes; but the information 
obtained would have been far less satisfactory. 


18714. But speaking in the first place about the expense: the instru- 
mental survey, as a matter of fact, is invariably more expensive than a 
bare exploration ?—Yes. 
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18715. Sometimes very much more, and sometimes « little more ? 
— 1 GS., 


18716. And [ understand that these more expensive examinations Instrumental 
were made because you thought that the time was so limited that less furveys made 
expensive ones could not be made with advantage ?—That was the so limited. 
general reason; but in some cases, as I have already stated, it would 


have been indispensable to make an instrumental survey. 


18717. Have you ever made any calculation as to the diffe: ence in the 
expense of a survey as it would have been if time had not been an 
object, and as it was actually accomplished where time was an object ? 
—I do not now remember. <A large amount of money could have been 
saved undoubtedly if time had been no object, particularly in British 
Columbia. 


18718. Had there been much information afforded by the litera- Palliser’s exa- 
ture upon the subject, as to the country north of Lake Superior, peneenceriperiey 
or was it only of British Columbia and the western portions of the line 
that Capt. Palliser and others had been writing ?—It was in the 
prairie region that his examinations were made. 


18719. Mr. Rowan mentions in his evidence that in May, 1871, he Instructed 
was instructed by you to see what had been written upon the subject Rowan to gather 
and to prepare a report upon it; and that he spent a month at it and reports written 
furnished you with a report which was substantially adopted: do you That povorts 
remember whether that was suggesting the system of surveys, or if results. 
not, what was the main subject of that report?—I do not remember 
that report at all. I do not say there was no such report, but I do 
not remember it. I instructed Mr. Rowan to gather together all books 
and reports that had been written on the country, and toread them and 
to draw my attention to anything special so that I might read it myself, 
for I could not spare time to read the whole. I was then very much 
engaged in connection with the Intercolonial Railway, as I have 
alreadv stated, ard I need hardly tell you that it was necessary for me 
_to work every hour in the day—sometimes seventeen and eighteen 
hours a day. 


18720. My object in asking this is to know whether he communicated 
any information that might have been useful in a system of surveys, 
and whether it was used or not?—I do not doubt that he did; but 
I do not remember. IfI had the report before me I might say. 


18721. I think he had charge of several surveys ?—He had charge of 
the surveys to the north of Lake Superior; from the Ottawa to 
Manitoba indeed. 


18722. I wish, by my question, to ascertain whether it was in conse- 
quence of his report, derived from those books and reports, that you 
adopted the system of surveys which was adopted ?—I could not answer 
that; I really could not say. 


18723. About how much time was occupied exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, by the survey before contracts were let and the work was 
begun ?—The first contracts, I think, were for the telegraph. That 
was in 1874. y 


18724. Then a period of about three years was occupied almost Three years oc- 


exclusively, or quite exclusively, in examinations ?—Yes; that is due Cupied in evar 


io the change of Government very much. first contract let. 
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18725. The fact of three years being taken for surveys ?-—Yes; 
there was a company formed to carry out the railway under the 
presidency of Sir Hugh Allan. That company did not go on, 


18726. What did you say was due to the change of Government ?— 
The fact that the work was not started sooner. 


18727. I was not asking that: I was asking simply the fact how long 
a time was occupied exclusively with the surveys ?—Some three years. 


18728. Do you say now that the past of Government explains. ° 


why work was not begun earlier ?—It 18a long time ago, and I do not 
remember, but I have no doubt the work was at some points far enough 
advanced to admit of construction at.an earlier date. 


18729. Do you remember the system that was adopted about the 
expenditure connected with the road in the beginning, and did you 
take any part in it?—I do. Unfortunately I had too much to do with 
it. The responsibility of making the expenditure was thrown upon 
me. I had to account to the Government for every farthing of. expen- 
diture up to a certain period, and I was supplied with large sums of 
money to’be paid out, and, of course, accounted for. I employed a 
gentleman whom I considered in every way competent, Mr. William 
Wallace, to assume the duty of paymaster and commissariat officer, 
and depended largely upon him. Up toa certain period he performed 
his duties with great industry, and, I believe, efficiency, but he thought 
he would run for a constituency, and was returned a Member of Par- 
liament and left his duties on very short notice, very much to my 
disappointment and, I may say, disgust. 


18730. Please explain generally the system which was adopted at 
the beginning ?—I think I would like to send for the documents them: 
selves; they would explain all. 


18731. Very well, we will return to that at another time ?—Here is a 
case: there was agentleman named George Watt, appointed paymaster 
for the district of British Columbia. Here is aletter J find addressed to 
him. There are other letters in this book (referring to a letter-book 
which witness held in his hand) that I cannot at this moment lay my 
hands on. He was sent out there to disburse moneysin connection 
with the survey, and was supplied with funds, $50,000 or other large 


sums at a time, and he was specially instructed how to account for 


them. 


18732. Was he sent and instructed by you?—He was sent and 
instructed jointly by me and the Auditor-General, if my recollection is 
correct, and I think it is. 


18733. Then the money for this expenditure would not be placed in 
your control alone?—Yes, it was. It was charged tome. I was 
nominally accountable for this money. 


18734. Please understand I am not asking for any particular trans- 


action under this system, I only wish to know the general features of 


it ?—In all my evidence I speak subject to correction. My memory 
may not be very clear on the point. I am giving it to you as it appears 
to me at the moment you ask the question. Here is a letter which I 
may read—I hardly know what is in it—a letter addressed to the 


Auditor-General, showing, I have no doubt, a desire on my part to have: 


the accounts so that they would pass the audit. 
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18735. Will youdescribe, shortly, the system by which you controlled at first large 


the expenditure connected with the railway from the beginning ?— sums put to wit 
< ‘ : Sore i ness’s credit in 
Yes. The system changed from time to time. At the beginning, as I the Bank of | 
have already mentioned, large sums were put to my credit in the Bank Noni ea wee 
of Montreal on my requisition ; sums of perhaps $50,000 at a time. 


I official cheque to 
paid these sums away by what you may cail official cheques, to the nie inticicit 
paymasters, who were held responsible for the payments and the 

accuracy of the accounts. These paymasters were, of course, 
responsible tome. They were instructed with regard to their duties. 
I place my hand on a letter to George Watt, dated 12th of June, the 
paymaster appointed to attend to payments in British Columbia, which 
will, perhaps, explain the system. I will read it if you desire: 


““Grorce Wart, Esq., 


‘¢ Sir, You have been appointed to take charge of all matters connected with the 
Commissariat Department of the Canadian Pacific Railway Survey in British 
Columbia. The engineers in charge will confer with you respecting the procuring 
and forwarding of all camp equipment and supplies, and it will be your duty to see 
that prompt attention is given to every requisition made by them necessary to push- 
ing on the work placed in their hands, to a successful issue. 

“ While full efficiency in every service is desired, you will exercise such control as 
may be consistent with strict economy. You will account fully for all expenditure 
+o me, returning regularly to me complete vouchers for the same. All accounts and 
vouchers will undergo the strictest audit in the Government Departmentshere. You 
will be supplied with my official cheques from time to time for all moneys required. 
These cheques, by arrangements with the banks, will be made payable at Victoria or 
New Westminster. You will be good enough to send monthly accounts to this office 
with vouchers for payments made. Owing to the great distance and the liability of 
papers to go astray, it is advisable that you should take duplicate receipts in each 
case, one to be mailed to this office with monthly accounts, the other to be kept by 
yourself until required. I enclose with this cheques payable to your order as follows :-— 
‘No. 45, $2,000; No. 46, $2,000; No. 47, $4,000. 

Sloan ig 
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Letter to George 
Watt, informing 
him of his ap- 
pointment. 


Cheques to 
amount of $8,000 
endorsed. 


Then, similar letters were sent to the banks—to Mr. Drummond, of Drummond in- 


the Bank of Montreal—to open necessary credits in the bank in British 
Columbia. There were conferences with Mr. Langton as to thesystem. 
There is a letter which need not be read, but which may be appended, 
if it is desired, to Mr. Langton, dated June 23rd, and another letter 
dated June 24th, 1871. 


18736. These letters, I understand, are all in accordance with the 
system you have described ?—They are all explanatory of the system. 
There is another letter to George Watt, dated August 18th ; another to 
William Wallace, dated September 4th, and so on. 


18737. I think I understood you to say that you did not remember 
having formed any opinion or estimate as to the extra expense which 
was occasioned by the shortness of time, and which involved, conse- 
quently in some cases instrumental surveys instead of explorations ?— 
1 do not remember having made such an estimate. 


18738. Are you able to give any opinion now on the subject ?—No; 
T am not. 


18739. Have you formed any opinion whether the whole work of the 
surveys, which would include all the examinations of every kind prepa- 
ratory to actual construction, was done at as reasonable expense as 
might be expected considering the number of persons employed in the 
service ?—Well, I am aware of cases of extravagance, but these were 
entirely beyond my control. Everything was done, as far as [ am con- 


cerned, with the strictest regard to economy, and I do not know a thing 
23° 
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that would have been done differently with the light we had at the 
moment, because I know many things that would not have been done 
had I at the time known as much as I do now. 


18740. For the present I am not asking with a view of ascertaining 
whether any particular person or persons were to blame; but I am 
speaking about the general result of all the whole surveys, whether, 
for instance, if they had been done for a private company, and the same 
number of persons had been employed in the service, it would, in your 
opinion, have been less expensive or much _ less,expensive for 
the Government ?—Well, some people seem to think that economy may 
be disregarded when they are working for the Government. I do not 
know that they are. I know that some do not think so—that they 
believe one should act in every respect for the Government as they 
would for a private individual or company, but some think differently, 
and I have no doubt some such men were employed on the survey. [ 
cannot mention names. 


18741. | am not asking for names, but speaking of the general 
result of a large work which took some years, whether, as 
un engineer, you have formed any opinion as to this main question: 
was that work less or more expensive than it would have been 
to a private company selecting their own men only with a view to pecu- 
niary results ?—It would have made a vast difference if it had been 
done for a private company instead of the Government. 


18742. Do I understand you to say that the work was done at a much 
greater cost than would have been the case if it had been done for a 
private company ?—In my opinion it would have been done for very 
much less for a company. 

18743. To what do you attribute that greater cost ?—To various 
things. 

18744. Would you please explain them ?—Men often had to be 
employed who were not too efficient, The different sections of the 
country had to be considered in making the appointments. The men 
were not employed solely on their merits. Different nationalities and 
different creeds had to be consulted in making appointments under 
every administration that I have served. 


18745. Do these remarks apply only to the ordinary labourers or to’ 
persons on the staff?—To all, more especially those on the staff. 


18746. How were these appointments made on the staff ?—The 
appointments were in some cases nominally made by me, but always 
by the Minister or Government—at least nearly always. 


18747. Do you mean that in the majority of cases the appointments 
initiated with the Government or with some officer of the Government, 
such as the Minister?—If you speak of a particular year I could 
answer better. 


18748. I am not able to speak of any particular year, I am only 
speaking of a system ?—Then I must speak of a particular year. 


18749. Take any year you like ?—I will take the first year. The 
difficulty the first year was getting a sufficient number of skilled men. | 
The country was then in a prosperous state. The Intercolonial Rail- 
way was going on, and the greater number of engineers with whom I 
was acquainted were employed, and it was a difficult matter to get 
competent men that I knew—that I had a personal knowledge of—to. 
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of 
men whom I never heard of before, and these 


undertake the survey. Others were recommended by Members 
Parliament and others, 
men were employed. 


18750. After such persons came under your control as the chief officer, 
had you the power to continue them or remove them as you thought 
best in the interest of the public ?—I suppose I could have assumed the 
power. I must explain I never had any written instructions with regard 
to the survey from any Government. I have conferred with the Minis- 
ter of the day in all matters, but I never had any written instructions ; 
but what these conferences were it is impossible for me to remember 
now. 


18751. Do you remember broadly whether or not you did assume to 
suspend or remove those gentlemen from their offices, for inefficiency, 
for instance ?—I generally felt that those persons employed through 
political influence had to be kept at their work unless for something 
notoriously wrong, and in such cases I would consult with the Minister 
as to removing them. 


18752. But if it was only a question of not doing sufficient work for 
the pay—only a question of expense to the country—would you not 
have considered that sufficient ground for removal ?—The circumstances 
were such that I had no chance. They got instructions from me; they 
left and remained in the wilderness for a season, or more than a season, 
and I had no means of ascertaining whether they did their work well 
or inefficiently untilthey returned. I could judge from results whether 
yhey did their work well or not—not always. 


18753. I understand you have reached the conclusion that, on 
the whole, the work was much more expensive, because of persons 
being employed from political or party influences?—That the work 
could have been done much more cheaply for a private company. 


18754. You have reached that conclusion as to the whole service— 
did you reach that conclusion from year to year as to the works of par- 
ticular years ?—It was the same throughout. 


18755. Then, at the end of each year, you would be of the same 
impression as to that year’s work that you are now as to the whole; 
that is to say, it was much more expensive because it was done by the 
Government ?—I think so; the question has never been put to me before. 


18756. Having been of that opinion at the end of each year, did you 
draw the attention of any Minister to the subject, that the work was 
costing the country more on account of that particular kind of patron- 
age ?—I do not know that I did. I know that the patronage had to be 
respected. 


18757. You made no remonstrance and no report on the subject ?—I 
do not say that I did not; I may have done so. I cannot recollect. 


18758. You do not recollect that you did ?—I do not recollect that 
I did; I do not recollect that I did not. The question has never been 
put so directly to me before. Certainly no Minister or Member of the 
Government ever asked me the question that I recollect of. 


18759. Do you remember whether there was any difference of 
opinion between you and any persons who had this patronage in their 
power, as to the employment of any particular individuals at any time ; 


I am not asking for the names of any individuals, if there are any ?—1 
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dare say there was. I do not recollect any particular instance now, but 
[have no doubt of it. 


18760. No doubt of what ?—No doubt of the fact that I was asked to 
instruct men to do work whom I[ thought were not able to do it. 


18761. My question is intended to ascertain whether there was any 
expressed difference between you and the Minister at any time on the 
subject ?—I do not think there ever was any reduced to writing. 

18762. But was there ever any expressed opinion ?—I have no doubt 
there was expressed ; I do not remember any particular instance. The 
appointments were made every year, and if I knew of any particular 
objection to a man, I would state it to the Minister, and in that case 
the Minister would substitute some other name. 


18763. Can you recollect any instanee where a person was put on 
ihe staff, or in any situation upon this railway, contrary to your 
opinion expressed to the Minister, or any one who had the power to 
put him there ?—Yes, I could name one; but I would rather not be 
pressed to give the name. 


18764. For the present I am not asking any name, but I want to 
record the fact ; you say you remember such instances: couid you, with- 
out directing attention to the individual, name the character in which 
he was employed ?—That would be pointing to him, and I should prefer 
not to. 


18765. Was that before the appointment was made, Lefore the ser- 
vice was done by the individual to whom you allude ?—Yes; when the 
name was suggested. 


18766. Did it turn out that he was not so efficient as you would have 
liked ?—Yes; frequently. ¢ 

18767. Then, in that particular instance, you think the public interest 
suffered, because the Minister refused to adopt your expressed opinion 
on the subject ?—Well, I may have expressed no opinion, because these 
men were strangers to me. 


18768. I have been asking whether you had any difference of opinion, 
and expressed it, to the person who had the patronage ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly ; but there are many instances in which men were employed in 
responsible positions, whom I knew nothing of, ana who turned out to 
be inefficient men. 


18769. I gather from your evidence now, that upon the whole ques- 
tion, you think the public interest suffers by having persons employed 
on this sort of work under the patronage of Ministers, or persons who 
occupy a place in a political party ?—Well, if they are appointed re- 
gardless of their merits it is so. 

18770. Don’t you mean that they are appointed regardless of their 
merits ?—Some persons may be appointed by Ministers who are meri- 
torious, and the result is very satisfactory. 


18771. You mean, if they are as good as if they had been selected by 
a private company, it is no matter whether they are employed by the 
Government or not?— Yes; even if done by a private company the 
work was of such magnitude it might have been difficult to have got all 
the staff sufficiently up to the work, and in some cases inefficient men 
might have been employed. 
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18772. There is no object in avoiding the question; I wish to get eset ata 
your opinion on this point: whether you believe, from your experience ee 
in the management of the Canadian Pacific Railway, that the public has suffered in’ 
interest has suffered on account of the patronage being in the hands of oortaee alae 


: = = : Ons s in the hands of a 
a political party from time to time ?—No doubt of it. olticnt parte 


18773. What would be the remedy for that, in your opinion, or have 
you any to suggest ?—I do not know that there is any remedy. One 
of the greatest difficulties I had was the question of patronage, and 
securing as good men as possible. It was not easy to get inefficient 
men weeded out when once appointed. 

18774. I think I understood you to say that one of the first objects The Route and 
in commencing the surveys was to ascertain whether there could ben Sonewost 
any practicable line formed through the country from the system of Government. 
railways in the eastern provinces to the Pacific Ocean ?—Yes. 


18775. In addition to that, were you given to understand that any 
particular policy had to be pursued with regard to the selection of any 
particular line—I mean any Government policy ?—No, I think not ; 
I do not remember of any. 


18776. I wish to explain to you here that we do not propose to 
enquire into the expediency of any policy adopted by the Government ; Policy to get the 
but having first ascertained what the policy was—any pronounced Pest and,cheapest 
policy—we wish to enquire into the manner in which that policy has 
been carried out by the Chief Engineer and others connected with the 
railway ; in speaking of a policy, I wish you to bear that in mind? 
—The policy from first to last, as far as I knew or understood it, was 
to get the best and cheapest line—the line that would serve the public 


interest best. 


18777. That is still not definite ; it may be impossible to give a defi- 
nite answer, but it is my duty to press you further about that. You Policies grew as 
say the best and cheapest, and best in the public interest. wisi vou. Yr wens or. 
to say what you were informed the Government considered would be 
the best in the public interest—what the object of the line should be, 
whether for pecuniary results at some future time, or only to fulfil the 
agreement with British Columbia, or open up the interior of the coun- 
try and furnish communication with other continents, or whether 
there was any main policy to govern you as engineer in selecting the 
route ?—At the first there was no policy laid down. I do not think 
there was any policy. Policies grew as the work went on. 


18778, Could you state now what the first policy was that was indi- 
cated to you on the part of the Government, as one that ought to Policies of vari- 
govern your action ?—I am not sure that I can at thenmom onthe L£k ous adminis ts 
could I would be most happy to do it, but I could not at the first results of the 
outgo. I think the policies of the several administrations were hasedtenia aia 
very much on the results of the information that came in from time to from time to 
time. 

18779. I assume (but I may not be correct) that your selection of 
the route was sometimes in consequence of some policy of the Govern- 
ment; if not, then it was a purely engineering question for your own 
decision: how was that ?—Well, I do not remember a case in which 
the policy of the Government varied very much from my own views 
antil recently, where the policy of one Government was to have the 
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line in one certain place, and the policy of this (the succeeding) 
Government to reverse that. 


18780. I do not know that you and I agree about the meaning of the 
word policy. What I mean by the word policy is a governing 
principle, not the selection of a particular place, but a principle which 
will rule all the actions of the engineer ?—I laid down certain 
governing principles in my reports; they will speak for themselves. I 
am not aware that the Government by Minute of Council or in any 
other way confirmed my own views, but they acted on them neverthe- 
less. They adopted my recommendations. 


18751. In order that we may pursue this enquiry, constitutionally, 
I want to separate your action, which was the action of a portion of a 
Department, from the action of the Government as a whole, which [| 
am not trying to enquire into: if your action was controlled by the 
Government, I want to know it, if it was not, then we may enquire 
into your reasons ?—I wish to explain I have notbing to conceal; I 
wish to answer your question if you have a case in your mind. 


18782. I have no case in my mind, I am only endeavouring to get 
the facts. [ want to know what the facts were: whether or not 
you were directed, on the part of the Government, to pursue any parti- 
cular policy or obtain any object in selecting the route?—As far as I 
remember [ received no special instructions from any Government on 
the subject. 

18783. Then, do you consider that the selection of a route, when- 
ever any selection was made, was made upon engincering principles? 
—Not invariably, but generally. 


18784. Can you tell me the first instance.in which you varied from 
that ?—I can tell you one instance, it may not have been the first, 
where my views differed from the policy of the Government. It was in 
the location of the second 100 miles west of Red River. I thought 
it was a great mistake on the part of the Government to adopt the 
second 100 miles. I thought it was not in the public interest, but 
I was overruled. 


18785. Do you mean the second 100 miles which was contracted 
for by McTavish & Bowie ?—Yes; I mention that as one instance that 
occurs to me at the moment. 


18786. That may help us to see where you differed ?—That is one of 
the most recent cases and it is fresh in my mind. 


18787. Can you state in what respect you differed from the Govern- 
ment on that subject ?—My views are given in a report which is 
printed with other papers. 


18788. But can you describe them shortly to me for the purpose of 
elucidation ?—On engineering and on general grounds as well. 


18789. Do you allude to the expense of crossing some of those rivers 
at the west end of the section ?—I do ; and the adoption unnecessarily of 
extremely heavy grades. 


18790. It was not making the road as nearly a first-class road as you 
intended it should be as a whole ?—Looking to the future I considered 
ita very great mistake; all the settlements in the west would be 
damaged to a certain degree by introducing heavy gradients and con- 
sequently involving heavy cost of transportation for all time to come. 
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18791. In that instance were you led to understand that the Gov- 
ernment considered it better for the public interest that the engineering 
features should be so far overruled that the line should go there for 
some other advantage, not an engineering advantage ?—Well, I under- 
stood that settlement was advancing in that particular direction, and 
settlers were very anxious to have the railway, and the Government 
was naturally desirous of meeting their views. 

18792. Then you wereinformed that, in this particular case, they 
adopted that route in deference to the governing policy of settlement ? 
—Yes. 

18793. That was comparatively late in the history of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway ?—Quite lately ; within fifteen months, I suppose. 


18794. Do you remember a much earlier instance than that, where 
your operaticns were controlled by the Government policy ?—I do not 
remember any just now, 


18795. I think you said that portions of the line were ready for con- 
struction much earlier than they were contracted for; or, at all events, 
somewhat earlier ?—I may have been mistaken as to that. [ said I 
supposed there were some portions. 


18976. I was referring to the period occupied by surveys ?—I have 
not spoken very positively about it. 

18797. Do you wish now to say anything on that subject ?—No; I 
have nothing to say. 

18798. I was asking only about that period, and I was not sure 
whether you wished to say anything more about it : do you remember 
what part of the line was first ready ?—I am not very sure, after reflec- 
tion, whether there was much, because we were even in advance of the 
location of the line, in some portions, with the construction of the tele- 
graph. 

18799. Is it not a matter of fact that those portions which were first 
put under contract were not quite ready, and in those cases damages 
had to be paid to the contractors, because they were not ready ?—In 
some sections. 


18800. Were they in sections 13 and 14?—Yes. 


18801. The first was section 5?—AsI said more than once, | may 
not be strictly correct; my memory is not clear, and I could not say 
without looking up the documents. 


18802. I was not sure whether I omitted something that required 
explanation ?—If a list of questions had been prepared, I might have 
refreshed my memory. 

18803. I am only returning to it now because something might have 
refreshed your memory ?—l may have been mistaken in that state- 
ment. 


18804. I am not sure whether I got a distinct answer from you as to 
your power to dismiss persons who did not prove satisfactory to you— 
whether you bad the power alone, or whether it was necessary to 
report it to the Department, and allow the Minister to interfere ?— 
Well, if I had the power, it was used very sparingly, knowing the 
influences that appointed mens 
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ABE DONC, 18805. Could you, from recollection, say what portion of the whole 
General route 


rromtaie line was first adopted as likely to be the one actually put under con- 
Superior to | pass Struction ?—Well, | refer to my report to get information ; that is, itis 


practically adopt- given there. J may mention that the general route of the line from 
ag nate Lake Superior to the Rocky Mountains, was practically adopted in the 
vear 1872, that is, from the northern bend of Lake Superier to the 
Yellow Head Pass, This side of the first-mentioned point and beyond 
the second it has only been recently adopted. 


In 1874 location ~—- 1 8806. Dealing with that particular link in the chain for the present, 
of Pembina 


ein recli were there any governing points established as early as that in your 
was made with mind ?—Just let me enquire. In the year 1874, it appears from my 
the view of ulti- a é R 

mate connection report of 1877, page 9, that the location survey of the Pembina 
with such rail- a ; ; ae , AT 
Wwaysasshoula branch was made, and, of course, that portion was ready for con 


come into exist- strution. 
ance south of the 


boundary line. 18807. That was located with a view of connecting with the system 
of railways south of the boundary line, was it not ?—With a view of 


ultimately connecting, but there was no system south of the boundary 
line at that time. 


18808. There was no railway actually in existence south of the line 
with which it could connect at that time?—No; not for some time 
afterwards—not for some years afterwards. 

First contract for 18809. In fact that led to your not carrying it all the way to the 
ah boundary line, in your first contract, as I understand ?—Yes; the firs 
ner enone, contract for the Pembina Branch terminated six miles north of the 
line by six miles. boundary line. Of course we did not know at what point it would con- 


nect with the line that was expected to run south of the boundary line. 


18810. What was the principal object of that particular portion of 
the line known as the Pembina Branch—the main object of that line: 
it was a branch in fact, it was not a part of the main line ?—The main 


object was to connect with the United States system of railways ulti- 
mately. 


Immediate object 18811. And to assist in the present settlement of the country, I 
Patines tect. suppose ?—Yes. We knew it would take many years to complete the 
ment. line and make it ready for traffic between Lake Superior and Manitoba 


through Canada, and this was to anticipate it. 


18812. That Pembina Branch of which we now speak was only 
located at that time, I think, to a point south of Winnipeg on the east 
side of the river?—Yes; it was located to a point some miles north of 


the boundary, six townships—one township south of Winnipeg, I 
believe. 


Winnipegavery 18813, Was serving Winnipeg one of the main objects of that branch ? 
SaeneL Herc raie —I do not think Winnipeg was regarded at all, because Winni peg was 


whenline located. a very small place—only a mere village. 


18814. But it was a distributing point?—It was the Hudson Bay 
Co.’s fort. 


18815. We are speaking now of the time you located the line, 1875? 
—Jt was a very small place even then. 


18816. You say you did not locate it north of Winnipeg even at that 
time, but you had devised it as far north as Selkirk, so it would appear 
that Winnipeg was quite as far north as the terminus of this branch ? 


—If you remember you will come to the same conclusion as I do on 
that. The Pembina’ Branch was divided into three sections, the 
southern, the central and the northern. The first contracts were for 
the southern and central sections, which sections brought it within 
eight miles of Winnipeg. The northern section was from that point to 
Selkirk. 

18817. I am speaking now of the portion of the line or branch which 
was pretty well settled in your mind as likely to be built, and I think 
you have mentioned the South Pembina Branch : lam asking whether 
the service of Winnipeg, as a distributing point, was not one of the 
main objects of the branch ?—I do not doubt it at all. 


18818. In locating any other portion of the line, was Winnipeg, or 
the service of that locality, any object at all in the settlement of the 
line to be adopted ?—The branch or the main line? 


18819. Either of them, besides this particular branch ?—I considere 
Winnipeg of importance, but not of sufficient importance to twist the 
main line out of its particular course to reach it. Winnipeg has grown 
immensely since those days. 


1£820. Then at that time the south part of the Pembina Branch was 
pretty well settled upon ?—It was, in fact, fixed, except the immediate 
termini near the boundary line and near Winnipeg itself. 


18821. Do you remember which was the next position of the line 
that was adopted as the one that would probably be located and 
worked ?—Ready for work or adopted ? 


18822. Ready to be put under contract for instance, or finally 
settled upon ?—In the following year, according to the report which I 
hold in my hand, the location surveys between Selkirk and Livingstone 
were completed. 


18823. That is in 1875 ?—Yes. 
18824. Selkick and Livingstone ?—Yes. 


18825. Was that by the route north of Lake Manitoba ’—A route by 
the Narrows of Lake Manitoba. 


18826. Before that had there been a route adopted, or considered 
likely to be adopted, to the south of Lake Manitoba ?—There was a 
route projected. I projected a route myself in 1872, south of Lake 
Manitoba, but we found, as I considered, a better and shorter route by 
the Narrows. 


18827. The selection of this northern route in preference to the 
southern route was an engineering question, was it not ?—It was, at 
first, an engineering question, and the engineering aspect of the ques- 
tion was thought of sufficient importance to justily its adoption by the 
Government. 


18828. I mean your selection of it was from engineering reasons, 
and not from any Government policy ?=-Not from any Government 
policy. 

18829. What were your reasons for preferring that to the southern 
line ?—Because it was shorter and better. 


18830. It was shorter ?—Yes. 
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18831. What would make it better ?—The gradients were much 
better—much better grades could be secured. Ido not remember on 
the first 100 miles, but beyond the first 100 miles, the second 100 miles, 
say 

18832. You mean beyond Livingstone ?—No, Livingstone is on the 
table land between the Narrows of Lake Manitoba and the Sas- 
katchewan. 


18833. Do you mean that it would be a less expensive line to build, 
mile for mile, or did it shorten the whole line so much that it became 
an object in view of pecuniary results ?—I am not aware that estimates 
were made at the time, but the difference in cost would not be great. 
On what side the economy would be I am not at this moment prepared 
to say; but there would be no comparison, in an engineering point of 
view, between the one and the other. By far the best line would be by 
the Narrows of Lake Manitoba. 


18834. You mean that better 
comparison. 

18835. Had Selkirk been adopted as 
Red River ?—I think go. 

18836. Because you spoke of adopting a line westward from Living- 


stone ?—Selkirk had been adopted on other grounds, which are fu lly set 
forth in a late report. 


gradients could be obtained ?—Yes; no 


early as that for the crossing of 


18837. For the present we will leave the subject of the surveys and 
proceed to the contracts : will you please say which was the first con- 
tract which you took part in ?—Contract No. 1 is for the construction 
of a line of telegraph from Winnipeg to Selkirk, thence along the 
railway line to Livingstone 294 miles; the contractors were Sifton, 
Glass & Co. 


18838. The route adopted for th 


at portion of the telegraph line had 
been just adopted as 


the probable line for the railway, had it not ?—Yes 


18839. It was intended to go over the railway line for the purpose 
of facilitating the construction of the railway ?—It was intended to 
build the line along the route of the railway, and as near the precise 
line as could be ascertained. ’ 


18840. Had you the responsibility of deciding as to the character of 
this line that was to be built at that time ?—The telegraph ? 


18841. Yes ?—I had the responsibility of preparing the specifications 
and recommending what seemed to be right and reasonable. 


18842, What were the principles which led you to the conclusion 
to which you came upon that subject: you will remember that as built 
it was of rather a temporary character ?—The papers that were pub- 
lished at the time will show better than I can remember ; but, as far as 
my recollection serves me, it was done with the view of insuring 
economy, and at the same time securing a telegraph. There was a 
memorandum of information for parties proposing to tender prepared 
by me, dated 18th of June, 1874, which memorandum set forth the 
character of the country as far as we knew it, and the leading principles 
that were to be expected in tendering for the work. 
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18843. I believe it was given out that the persons who were invited 
to tender might make the tenders in any shape they liked, leaving it 
to the Government to decide which they were to accept ?—Yes. 


18844. They were not limited to any particular form ?—No ; Tenter- 
tained the hope myself that perhaps the Montreal and Dominion Tele- 
graph companies would make an effort to build itand save the Govern- 
ment a great deal of trouble. They did not do so, however. 


18845. It was not intended, as I gather from the particulars pre- 
pared for the information of the public, that the line should be at all 
permanent in its character ?—It was not intended, because I was quite 
aware that if we insisted on putting up a permanent telegraph—a tele- 
graph with cedar posts such as you see in Ontario—it would cost a 
great deal of money ; it would cost so much that we would not have a 
telegraph at all, the tenders would not be accepted. It was, as described 


here in the memorandum, intended to be a pioneer line. 


18846. I suppose the difference is almost entirely in the poles of 
which the telegraph was constructed ?—Almost entirely. Here I shall 
read one clause in this memorandum: 

‘On account of the difficulties in the way of transporting building material, it is 
not expected that the telegraph will, in the first place, be so permanently constructed 
aa desired. The main object, however, is to provide a pioneer line throughout the 
whole extent of the country to assist in the building of the railway and settlement of 
the courtry. On the completion of the railway through any section the telegraph may 
then be constructed under new arrangements.” 


New posts put up and the wire moved. 


18847. Were you aware at that time of the kind of wood which was to 
be found through most of that country ?—Perfectly aware. 


18848. What was your opinion of the length of the life of the wood 
in that country ?—I was aware of the absence of wood in large sections 
of it. 


18849. Then the wood which was likely to be used, was that specified 
in the memorandum for parties tendering ?—No; the contractors were 
at liberty to make any proposition with regard to wood they liked. If 
they proposed to put up cedar poles just as we see here, and the pro- 
pesal was a reasonable one,its acceptance would, of course, be favourably 
entertained. 


18850. Is that what you expected would happen ?—I am not pre- 
pared to say all that I expected. I expected that we would have 
various proposals—such proposals as we did receive. 


18851. I understand you to say that you did not expect that there 
would be anything approaching a permanent line—that cedar posts 
would not be used—that it would be something more temporary : I 
am asking you whether you expected the wood growing in that 
part of the country would be used ?—I am not sure but I did. 1 
knew there were groves of better timber here and there, because I had 
seen them myself, and I expected these would be used to some extent, 
but I am not prepared at this moment to say that I formed any 
different expectations with regard to the timber; I left that to the 
parties tendering. 

18852. Were you aware at that time of what was understood to be 
the life of poplar grown in that country ?—I was aware that poplar 
was very short-lived. I knew this: that the contractor, whoever he 
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pte 18853. Then securing that object was one of the principal reasons 
for entering into contract at that time in that way ?--That was a sug- 
gestion of my own, and concurred in by the Minister with the view of 
having a line lasting five years. 


Disappointed 18854. Are you aware whether this line has answered reasonably well 
shige sran the purpose for which it was intended ?—Some people have been dis- 
appointed. I am myself disappointed; but it has answered a good 
purpose notwithstanding. For instance, the present Government were 
enabled to decide a very important matter —a matter that has engaged 
the attention of the engineering staff for six or seven years—within 
a few days after the parties reached Edmonton the year before last. 


18855. You mean by telegraphing the report from Edmonton ?— 
They sent a telegraphic report from Edmonton to Ottawa. That was 
one instance, 


18856. Special efforts were made to ensure that message coming 
through—unusual efforts ? —The only effort that | am aware of was to 
make certain that there was a telegraph operator at Edmonton. 


18857. Without speaking of that particular occasion, are you aware 
whether the erection of this line served the purposes of the Govern- 
ment and of the public generally, as was expected ?—Not so satisfactory 
as I expected. 


Line not in oper- : : 
ation socontinu. 18858. For what reason do you understand it has failed ?—It has not 


ously asit ought been in operation so continuously as it ought to have been, I think. 
to have been. = ; 


18859. And for what reason ?—I am speaking of certain points—1 
mean the points beyond Manitoba. This side of Manitoba it has 
answered an excellent purpose. Without it the construction of the 
railway—400-miles of railway from Selkirk to Fort William—could 
hardly be carried on. 


18860. As to the portion contracted for by this first contract, by 
Sifton, Glass & Co., what is your impression about that: has that been 
reasonably maintained and kept in running order ?—I have reported 
on that over and over again, and I prefer referring to my reports. 


18861. Have you no impression to express ?—I have none at present. 
without reading my reports. 


Fresent at open- _—_- 18862. I believe this first contract was offered to public competition 
4 rs. ° . . : 
in the way you have described, by asking people to tender in such 
shape as they thought proper : were you present at the opening of the 
tenders which came in after that advertisement ?—I cannot say. If 
you will allow me to see the schedule of tenders I may be able to 
tell you. (Schedule produced.) Yes; I think I was present. This is 
a document giving a list of the tenders received for the erection of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Telegraph Line in my own handwriting, 
dated Tth of August, 1874, signed by Mr. Trudeau and myself, and 
Mr. Braun, as having opened the tenders. 


18863. Do I understand that you prepared that statement yourself ? 
—It isin my handwriting. 
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18864. Then do you mean that you prepared it ?—I have no doubt at 
all that I entered on this sheet of paper the particulars with regard 
to each tender, as each tender was separately opened. 


18865. Do yougmean that you entered your opinion of their contents ? 
—There is no dnion expressed here, simply the names of the parties 
tendering, their address, the section for which they tender, the amount 
per mile, and other similar particulars. 


18866. Do you think those particulars that you have entered there 
were the particulars which, in your judgment, the tenders justified ?— 
I have no doubt of it at all. 


18867. Will you say what you have marked there concerning the 
tender of Sifton, Glass & Co. ?—For what section ? 


18868. Any tender of Sifton, Glass & Co. ?—Sifton & Glass’s tender is 
here, it is lettered “A 1.” 

18869. And what is your judgment concerning it as to the particulars ? 
_T have written on this shect of paper that section 1 is to be com- 
pleted on the 22nd of November, 1874; section 5 is to be completed 
by the 22nd of July, 1875; that under the heading of “ the whole ”— 
that is the whole line—there is written ¢1,290,000, L suppose including 
maintenance, to be completed by the 22nd of July, 1876. The average 
cost, $629 through forest, and $259 through prairie; that is what is 
written here. 


18870. Looking at that writing, what would you say now was your 
judgment at that time as to the nature of their tender ?—I would say 
that this was a tender for the whole line, and that they undertook to 
complete certain portions of it by different dates: section 1, by Nov- 
ember, 1874; section 5, by July, 1875; and the whole line by July, 
1876. 


18871. That same document contains other columns, does it not ?— 
This document is ruled off into different columns, in which particulars 
with regard to the respective sections are entered. 


18872. That paper purports to give your judgment, among 
others, of the nature of the tenders for separate sections where 
such tenders were made ?—No; hardly. This paper is intended to 
show the particulars of the tenders. 

18873. Does it not purport to show the particulars of tenders that 
were made for a section only of the line: do you mean that the paper 
is confined to tenders for the whole line ?—It is intended to show par- 
ticulars with regard to all tenders as they were opened. 


18874. But if any tender contained any offer for one section as well 
as for the whole, does not that paper purport to give the particulars 
of it ?—Certainly. For example, tender “ V,” the Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Yoronto. They proposed to complete sections 1, 2, 3, 4,5 
and 6, and the whole, for seven different amounts. 


18875. Then it does purport to contain offers made for particular 
sections as well as for the whole line ?—Clearly. 
18876. Does it purport to contain any offer by Sifton & Glass for 


section 1?—All that is written in the column of section 1 are 
these words: “Completed 22nd November, 1874.” 
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18877. Do you gather from that that it purports to contain any 
offer from Sifton, Glass & Co. to build section 1 alone ?—It does not 
appear from this ‘that there was a distinct offer to complete that section. 
There is no price given for that section in this column. 


18878. After getting in the different tenders andconsidering the 
amounts and other particulars, did you form any judgment as to 
whether it would be best for the public interest to build the whole 
telegraph line under one contract, or by separate contracts for separate 
sections ?—I reported on the tenders, which report I have in my hand. 


18879.—Does it touch the point about which I am enquiring ?—I 
think so, 


18880. Can you say what your judgment was on that point ?—The 
report is dated August 12th, 1874. I will read the report: 


‘Hon. A. MACKENZIE, OFFICE oF THe Eneinger-tn-Culer. 
“ Minister of Public Works. 


‘*Sir,— With regard to the tenders forthe construction of the Pacific Railway Tele- 
graph, the following are the lowest :— 


TENDERS BY SECTIONS. 


‘CANADIAN Pactric RAILway, i 


{ 
| | Main- | 
Pavnicne, Dahan tenance | Time for 
tion. per Completion. 
| annum. 


Section No. 2,1. 1..]R. Fuller, Winnipeg .. 90, 000 12, 000 |This year. 


e& 
Section No.1, I. 1..]R. Fuller, Winnipeg... .| yy 750 6,000 ;This year. 


Section No. 3, J....|R. Fuller, Winnipeg ..... 156,000 19,000 |November, 1875. 
Section No. 4, E...;}|Wm. R. Macdonald, 
British Columbia....... 133,225 | + \9 months. 
Section No. 5, O...; Waddle & Smith, King- | 
StON weedatis eodsssansccay 189,120 15,040 500 miles per year. 
Section No. 6, G.. Sutton & Thirtkell, | 
| Lindsay stssaisicceds scoot | ue4O, 700 | lelcoees bees 2 years. 


Total for the whole 
by Sections .. ...... | $728, 125 


$24,040 | 


* Included, except salary of operator. f And profits included in construction. 


TENDERS FOR THE WHOLE LINE. 


é Construc-' Mainten- Time for 
TENDERS. tion. be ance. Completion, 
hae Nie 

Tender O..............' Waddle & Smith, Kings-, 

ton Bb ebmatjeee 890,577 * 27,758 500 miles a year. 
Tender iI.:..... gtileleoneiel Grier & Co., 

TOPOn tOscdagsncnusy eerectees 1,170,140 | *70,000 |September, 1876. 
Tender Aol.) 00.2.0. ribet Glass & Co., Ot “| 

LAWS: sap acetal ilubedewenitnsens 1,2£0,000 | t July, 1876. 
WONGET Mute cass nesses Joseph W hitehea d, 

Olin tom sist. ccec de see 1,619,100 | T hs months. 


* And profits. + Included in construction. 
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‘“‘In order to make a more accurate comparison of these tenders the cost of main- 
tenance for five years should be added to the cost of construction in those cages 
where maintenance is not included in the sum for construction. 

‘Exclusive of interest, the tenders will, therefore, stand as follows :— 


The whole line by sections.. POPC LETS FOOSSEDOT PHOOOLEESD 19FOBD FOROOd a2 s6O88 0 UEESS seees $848, 325 


TENDERS FOR THE WHOLE LINE. 


Pender. O.—Waddle & Smith, Kingston, 0.0.0.6.) s cecodece leccsbe esyeease: $1,029,357 
wo A. -silton ;Glasa & Oo.) Ottawaslidiices ioe 1,290,000 
d= Mackongies Griers 8.0.0.5. Toronto: sanstesstesnsties suai ses 1,520,140 
i ines Osonln Whitehead’. CLNtON, wessescegetsn cote inte 1,619,100 


‘It is clear from the above that if the work can be completed for the lowest ten- 
ders, it would be best to let the contracts by sections. 

‘As there is not the same urgency respecting section 6, this may stand over for 
consideration. 

‘‘I would recommend. however, that immediate steps be taken to enter into con- 
tracts for the construction and maintenance of the telegraph line on sections 3, 4 and 
5. That section 3 be placed in the hands of R. Fuller, Winnipeg, and section 5 in the 
hands of Waddle & Smith, of Kingston, provided these gentlemen Can satisfy the 
Government of their ability to complete the work with the necessary despatch, and 
maintain it for the specified time. 

‘“ With regard to section 4—from the telegraph system in British Columbia to 
Edmonton—it is most important that this portion of the work should be placed in 
the hands of a contractor whose ability to carry it out cannot be called in question. 
The lowest tender is that of Wm. R. Macdonald, of Yale; the price he asks for the 
work is, in my judgment, so low, and the time within which he would undertake to 
comple te it so short, that I have grave doubts as to the tender being bona fide. The 
next lowest is the tender of Waddle & Smith, of Kingston, but as these gentlemen 
are the lowest for section 5, which, if awarded to them, would require all their ener- 
gies to complete it, and as section 5 extends from Fort Garry to Lake Superior, while 
section 4 is for a great extent beyond the Rocky Mountains, I do not think it would 
be advisable to place both sections in the hands of the gentlemen last referred to. 
The next lowest tender is that of F. J. Barnard, of Victoria. This gentleman is well 
and favourably known in British Columbia, and is believed to possess sufficient 
energy and resources to carry out anything he may undertake. [ have no hesitation, 
therefore, in recommending that section 4 be placed in his hands. T observe, how- 
ever, that he gives no price for maintaining the line after itg erection. I would, 
therefore, recommend that before his tender be accepted he be required to state some 
reasonable rate for maintenance. 

‘The three tenders which I nave recommended are as follows :— 

Constreetion. 
Section No. 3, Fort Garry to Edmonton, R. Fuller, Winnipeg...... 156,000 
Section No. 4, Edmonton to Lac La Hache, F. J. Barnard, Vic- 
POEL srcdaa tones ssseerinnsathos.ehcengony upaeslec sy cdten teased cueuceh naan WOM 272,250 
Section No. 5, Fort Garry to Nipigon, Waddle & Smith, Kingston . 189,120 


weer 


$617,370 
(Signed) “SANDFORD FLEMING, 
‘* Engineer in Chief. 

‘‘ Recommendation is approved, and Mr. Fleming will communicate with the 
parties accordingly.’’ (Signed) 7B 

18881. Before making this report, did you form a judgment as to 
which would be the most economical way of building the line, by sec- 
tions or by contract for the whole : of course the report, as | wnder- 
stand it, says that if something does happen which you do not know 
will happen, a certain result will follow; but I am asking 
besides putting it in that shape, whether you formed a judgment as to 
the probable result—whether you came to any opinion as to which 
would be the more economical way ?—I am afraid I can hardly give 
you anything but what the report says, I may have formed a judg- 
ment as to different things under different conditions there that I do 
not remember anything about now. 


18882. For instance, you say in this report: “It is clear from the 
above that if the works can be comple‘ed for the lowest tenders it 
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would be best to let the contracts by sections,” but later on, in the same 
report, you say : “ The lowest tender for one of the sections is W. R. 
Macdonald, and the price, in my judgment, for the work is so low, and 
the time in which he would undertake to complete it so short, that I 
have grave doubts as to the tender being bona fide.’ Now this tender of 
his is one of the set apparently upon which you came to the conclusion 
that the “section” system is better than by letting on the ‘“ whole” 
system, and materially alters the result if the next tender were consi- 
dered the lowest ?—It makes a difference of $139,025. 


18883. That is taking the next one after Macdonald’s as the one 
probably to be accepted ?—No; taking the one actually accepted, 
Barnard’s, which is still higher. 


18884. Does that include maintenance, as you have put it down in 
this calculation ?—No, just as it stands; including maintenance it would 
come to more than the next lowest tender—it would come to 
$1,115,225. 


18885. That would turn the scale then in favour of building on the 
“whole” system, provided the tenders were worthy of consideration ? 
—Putting it in that way it would make the cost of the line by sections 
more than the lowest tender for the whole line. 


18886. Was that particular feature of the matter considered by you 
at the time you apparently recommended the section system as the best ? 
—Ido not think so, because I would certainly have alluded to it had it 
been, because I did not know then what the cost of maintenance would 
be. I said in the last clause in the last sentence : 

‘*T observe, however, that he [that is Mr. Barnard] gives no price for main- 


taining the line after its erection; I would, therefore, recommend that before his 
tender be accepted he be required to state some reasonable rate for maintenance.”’ 


A rate was fixed upon—$46.50 per mile per annum, as I understand 
it—which rate, if added to the other sums, make the whole cost of the 
work by sections what [have just named, $1,115,225, while the lowest 
tender for the whole line is Waddle & Smith’s, Kingston, $1,029,357 ; 
the second lowest, Sifton, Glass & Co., $1,290,000; the third, Mackenzie, 
Grier & Co., $1,520,140; the fourth, Joseph Whitehead, $1,116,000. 


18887. As to this section only of the telegraph which was the subject 
of the first contract, Mr. Fuller was the lowest tenderer apparently, 
and it appears that after he had put in his tender he had a conversation 
with you in which he intimated that he wanted a considerable sum 
more than his offer, because a portion of the line had to go through a 
wooded country which he did not expect, and you make a report upon 
the subject saying that his new offer would amount to $50,000 or 
$60,000 more: do you remember anything about the circum- 
stance ?—Nothing whatever unless my report brings it up. 1 see that 
Waddle & Smith, in their contract, were to maintain the line for so 
much, receiving also the profits, while Barnard undertook to maintain 
the line without profits. 


18888. Do I understand you to suggest that the offer by the contrac- 
tor to receive the profits would be regarded by the Government as a 
considerable advantage to him ?—I do not say what advantage it was. 
Iam here to give the whole truth and nothing but the truth, and I 
would not be giving the whole truth unless I drew your attention to 
the whole of the points as they went along. 
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18889. I do not mean at all that what you say is not exactly right? 
—These figures are for the purpose of comparison, and the comparison 
is not just unless this point that I speak of is alluded to, 


18890. Do you mean to suggest, or is it your opinion, that the offer 
by the contractor to receive the profits of the telegraph line is an 
additional advantage to him ?—I should think so; whether it would be 
large or smailit would be some advantage. 


18891. Is that a mere opinion now do you think, or is it one that 
you have entertained for some time upon the subject of the telegraph, 
that the profits would be an advantage to the contractor ?—From the 
first. It stands to reason if it be only a penny a year it is a benefit of 
a penny. 


18892. In this particular case of which we are speaking, Sifton, Glass 
-& Co., a long time after their tender, had a conversation with you, and, 
as I understand it, arranged that they were to get the profits of the line 
in addition to what they originally tendered: do you remember any 
such conversation ?—No; I have no very distinct recollection of it. 
Exhibit 18 is a letter from me to the Secretary of Public Works with 
reference to the Sifton, Glass & Co.’s contract: 


18593. That is the first telegraph contract ?—Yes; the letter will 
speak for itself. 


18894. You will notice that in this letter of Sifton, Glass & Co. to 
you on the 14th of October, 1874, they add to the end of it that “the 
contractors are to maintain work, and receive profits of the line: ” did 
you then understand, and do you now understand, that this is a new 
proposition of theirs ; an additional one to the one of their tender ?— 
Here is the letter. I must read it before answering your question. 


18895, Now this is the question: there are two documents here 
which have passed through your hands, and upon which you have 
given some judgment to the Department; the first is their tender in 
unswer to the advertisement, their tender being, in your first judgment, 
one for the whole line, and the other of the 16th of October, being a 
new construction of the tender, in which they have added these words: 
“ the contractors are to maintain, work and receive profits of the line: ” 
look at these two documents, both of which have already passed 
through your hands, and say whether this is not a new feature in the 
contract?—It is possibly as you say. I see nothing in the original 
tender for receiving the profits of the line. I see no reference to the 
profits. 


18896. Then do you think that the insertion of ‘that feature in the 
letter to you of the 14th of October is a new claim ?—It looks a little 


like it certainly. I see nothing in the original tender about mainten- 
ance, working, or profits. 


18597. Do you remember whether, before the contract was entered 
into, any discussion took place—I mean as to whether they were 
entitled to the profits in addition to other terms ?—No ; 1 do not 
remember any discussion. I remembered very little about it until 
this letter was put in my hands. 
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Orrawa, Wednesday, 13th April, 1881. 
Sanprorp FLEMING’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


18898. In your last evidence, referring to the tender of Joseph 
Whitehead for the whole of the telegraph line, the reporter states 
that you mentioned $1,116,000: is that correct ?—No; that is not 
correct— at all events, the figures are not correct. The figures should 
have been $1,619,000. 


18899. As to this first contract, there are two principal matters 
which seem to us to require elucidation. The first one is, how it was 
brought about that Sifton, Glass & Co. shouid be treated as tenderers 
for a particular portion of the whole line; and the other is, being 
treated as tenderers, how it came to pass that they were permitted to 
have the advantage of the profits of the line which was not mentioned 
in their tender ?—I am not sure that I can explain any further than I 
attempted to do the other day. 


18909. Do you remember whether you took any part in the 
negotiations with any of that firm ?—I do not think I took any 
part. My. duty has not been to make ‘contracts, but to see them 
carried out. 

18901. But have you not discussed the terms or alterations of terms 
with some of the tenderers for part of the lne?—Very little 
indeed. Proposals have been referred to me, and I have reported on 
the proposals as a rule. That is about all that has been done by me. 


18902. But you have in some instances, particularly at the beginning 
of those contracts connected with the railway, had interviews with 
parties tendering, and discussed terms or alterations of terms ?—Yes ; 
in some instances I have endeavoured to get from them the meaning of 
their tender when it seemed to be ambiguous. 


18903. I think, in addition to that, there is an instance in which you 
discussed a very decided alteration, to which I will call your attention 
just now; but, in the meantime, speaking of Sifton, Glass & Co., had you 
any interview with them ?— There may be isolated cases. 


18904. I am speaking of this case ?—I remember Mr. Glass being in 
my office some years ago frequently. 


18905. At the time that this new construction was put upon their 
tender, | mean in October, 1874, you write a letter to the firm and get 
an answer upon the same day, leading oue to suppose that some mem- 
ber of the firm was then in Ottawa; do you remember if that was Mr. 
Glass ?—I believe that Mr. Glass and Michael Fleming were then in. 
Ottawa; I think so, but I am not sure. 


18906. Could you say now the substance of any conversation between: 
you and them before the contract was finally decided upon ?—Oh; itis 
utterly impossible. I have no doubt Mr. Glass, who was well able to do- 
it, pressed his own views very strongly, and I combatted them as well 
as | could, as far as they were inconsistent with what I thought was 
the meaning of the tender. 


18907. Concerning this new construction by Sifton, Glass & Co. of 
their tender, by which they cluimed a rate for maintenance as well as 
the profits for working the line, we have noticed that your report upon 
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their answer is dated the 13th, although your letter asking them for an 
answer, and their inswer are both dated on the 14th: we assume that is 
only a mistake, and your report was not really made until the 14th ?— 
Yes; it is a mistalce that will sometimes arise in dates. 


18908. As a matter of fact, it was made on the 14th ?—Oh, yes; my 
letter of the 14th was doubtless written the 13th, and should have been 
dated the 15th. Their reply, dated the 14th, was doubtless written on 
the 13th, and should have been dated the 13th, because my letter was 
written and is dated on the 13th—all on the one day. 


18909. Proceeding now to the second contract, for a portion of the 
telegraph line (it was with Richard Fuller), are you able to say 
whether that length of line between Livingstone and Edmonton 
was tendered for separately by any one?—I must refer to some 
documents in order to be able to answer the question. Section No. 
2 appears from these documents to cover No, 1,and the next distance 
—the distance from Fort Perry to the bend of the North Saskatchewan. 


18910. My question is: whether the distance between Livingstone 
and Kdmonton was tendered for separately by any one ?—I do not 
know. I do not know just now. 


18911, Would you please refer to your report on the subject at the 
time they were opened or thereabouts ?—It does not appear from these 
reports that there was a separate tender for that portion, as far as I 
can see, The tender for section No. 1 covered the ground from Fort 
Garry to Livingstone; section No. 2 covered the ground from Fort 
Garry to the bend of the North Saskatchewan; section No. 3 covered 
the ground from Fort Garry to a point on the longtitude of Edmonton, 
so that there were no separate tenders for the section between Living- 
stone and Edmonton. It will be understood that Livingstone is in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Pelly. 


18912, Can you explain how it came to pass that Mr. Fuller got a 
contract for a portion of the line for which no tenders were invited ?— 
That is explained in a report of mine whichI hold in my hand, dated 
September 16th. 


18913. Will you give, shortly, the points of the report ?—Mr. Fuller 
stated on the 14th September that this tender for the portion of the 
line between Fort Garry and Livingstone was based on carrying the 
line south of the Riding Mountain through a prairie country ; that if 
it was taken in the direction now required, by the Narrows of Lake 
Manitoba, through a wooded country, he would require to be paid $20 
per acre for all the clearing, and this would have the effect of adding 
from $50,000 to $60,000 to the sum mentioned in his tender. Mr, 
. Fuller having been informed that the increased price could not be 
allowed for that portion of the work, a letter was received from Mr. 
Fuller dated 16th September, in which he stated he would have no 
objections to carry out the work on the balance of section 3 for the sum 
left after deducting the amount of section 1 from the whole amount. 
Mr. Fuller’s tender for the whole of section No. 3 is $156,000. His 
tender for section 1, a portion of No. 3, is $38,750, leaving $117,250 for 
the telegraph work between Livingstone and Edmonton. 

18914. Do you understand the effect of his proposition to be this : that 


he declined to adhere to the whole of the terms of his tender, but that 
241% 
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withdrawing from a portion ofit he would rather adhere to the offer 
for the balance of the ground covered by it?—Yes. 


18915. That, as I understand from jour being asked to report upon 
it, did not disqualify him according to the rules of the Department 
from having a contract for a portion of it?— Well, I do not know that 
I was called upon to consider that. 


18916. Are you not familiar enough with the ordinary practice of 
the Department to say whether a withdrawal would generally be 
considered disqualifying ?—Well, I was very anxious to see the tele- 
graph built in the best and cheapest way. It was a matter of no 
moment to me who got the contract. 


18917. Are you aware whether that transaction was according to the 
ordinary practice of the Department or not—that a person might vary 
his terms by withdrawing from a portion of the line which he con- 
tracted for ?—It is not the usual practice 1 know, but it is sometimes 
done. 


18918. In this case was it done because it was considered to be more 
advantageous to the public interest ?—I imagine that was the reason, 


18919. Was it upon pecuniary grounds—I mean as to the cost of the 
whole section for which he had tendered ?—I fancy that must have 
been the reason. 

18920. Is that the suggestion made by your report on the subject 
—that by allowing him to withdraw from a portion of No. 3 the whole 
of No. 3 could be built by two separate contractors for less money than 
he alone could build it ?—I suppose so ; but I do not know at this late 
hour the reasons why it was done. 


18921. Tam asking now whether those were the reasons you set 
forth, and whether that is substantially your report, as you understand 
your report now looking at it?—I will read the report and it will 
speak for itself. The last paragraph of my report sets forth as fol- 
lows:—‘‘T find that H. P. Dwight, the second lowest tender for section 
No. 1, tenders to do it for $56,250.” This sum added to the $117,250, 
Mr. Fuller’s revised tender, makes $173,500 for the whole of section 
No.3. I find,farther, that the second lowest tender for section No. 3 is 
Mackenzie, Grier & Co., $202,900; so that the giving of the work on 
section No. 1 to Mr. Dwight, and the balance of section No. 3 to Mr. 
Fuller, would still keep the cost $29,400 under the second lowest ten- 
der: that is to say, Mr. Fuller withdrew from the proposition to build 
the whole of section No. 3 for the reasons given in these letters referred 
to, so that what I call now the second lowest tender, that of Mackenzie, 
Grier & Co., would become the lowest tender, and it would appear 
from what I have reported here, by withdrawing the work and giving 
a portion toMr. Fuller on the terms stated, and the balance to Mr. 
Dwight, we would have the whole of section No. 3 carried out for 
$29,400 less than Mackenzie, Grier & Co.’s tender. 


18922. Do you understand now that your report on that section and 
that transaction about allowing Mr. Fuller to build either the whole 
of section 3, or only a portion of it, was to this end: that section 3 
might be built at the least possible cost to the country ?—That was 
the object, I believe. 
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18923. Have you considered whether that was attained by the trans- 
actions that actually took place ?—I have no reason to think it was not 
attained. 


18924. What do you make out that the country paid Sifton, Glass & 
Co. upon section No. 1 by the actual terms of their coutract ?—Sifton, 
Glass & Co.’s tender for section No. 1, and [ think the contract sum, is 
$107,850; Mr. Faller’s price for the balance of section 3 is $117,250 
making altogether $225,100. 


18925. Does that include maintenance which was part of the work 
tendered for?—Well, that seems to be an open question. There was 
no remark in the abstract of tenders. 


18920. I am at present endeavouring to 
Government concluded this transaction concerning section 3 by dividing 
it between two persons so as to get the whole wor oe done ata less rate 
than they could have got it done by the revised offer of Mr. Fuller ?— 
If we tako the tender of Dwight & Co. for section No. 1, $56,250, and 
add that to Mr. Fuller’s price ‘for balance of section 3 3, $117, 000, it comes 
to a very much smaller sum. 


1°927. But you do not understand the drift of my question: Mr. 
Dwight, as I understand it, dropped out of the arrangement ?—Yes. 


18928. I understand that all those reports and considerations by 
yourself and Department were with a view to see how much the whole 
of section 3 was to cost the country: they declined to give Mr. Faller 
the whole of the work because he wanted $60,000 more for clearing ?— 
Yes. 

18929. I want to find out now whether they ey did complete 
the transaction so as to cost less than that revised offer : so we have to 
consider, not what Mr. Dwight or some other person who did not fulfil 
the coniract proposed, but what was done by the Department with 
those persons who did make a contract ?—Mr. Fuller's tender for the 
whole of section 3 was $156 000, and if you adi! to that even the largest 
sum I have named, $00,000 for the clearing on section 1, you have 
$216,000 as the estimated cost of the whole of section 3. 


18930. That was his revised proposition as you understand ?—Yes, 


18931. Did the Department do better than that ?—They did not 
appear to do quite so well, because it has actually cost $225,000, $9,000 
more than Mr. Fuller’s tender. 

18932. At the time the contract was closed with Sifton, Glass & Co. 
on the 17th of October, that is the date of the contract, and that is the 
same date mentioned in your report of 1877, I understand that the 
matter was still open for the Government to have availed themselves 
of Mr. Fullev’s tender, because that was not completed until the 30th of 
October: how do you understand that?—I do not know at this date. 
All I can say is. | thought Mr. Fuller’s tender was a great deal tvo low, 
and he was not sorry to get out of it. You will observe in looking 
over the tenders that he is very much under nearly all the others. His 
tender for section 1 is $38,750, and Mr. Dwight’s is $56,250, which 
tender was withdrawn. They found they were too low. Then the 
next tender is $166,250. 


18933. You are making the comparisons now with Mr. Fuller’s 
tender ?—Yes. 
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18934. Does that touch this question ?—Add the cost of clearing and 
it still makes a lower tender. 26 


18935. You have done that and called it $78,000 ?—-No. 
18936. What do you call it?—I should say it is $50,000 or $60,000— 


$98,000. 
18937. Is that for section 3?—No; section 1. 
Government 18938. You understand I am asking now about the opportunity the 


eotesoment not @overnment had of getting the whole of section 3 done either by one 


so favourable as person or a set of persons, and I am trying to find out if they availed 

that proposed by , } an ‘ re 

Tiller. themselves of the best opportunity ?—It would appear from the way 
you put it that the Government did not; that they entered into an 


agreement which was not so favourable as the offer made by Mr. Fuller. 


18939. You say from the way I put it: is it the way you now con- 
sider it ?—The way it is now considered.’ 


19940. Is it the way you consider it now ?—I never considered it 
that way before. 


18941. As to the eligibility of these two contractors, I suppose the 
Department had not much information at that time : are you uware 
whether they had or not ?—They were all strangers to myself. 


18942. [ assume there was no objection to Mr. Fuller, because he got 
one contract for part of the line, so he could not be objected to on the 
ground that he was not a good contractor ?—Well, we thought in some 
cases that one section was quite enough for some contractors. That is 
areason why Waddle & Smith did not get another section. 

18943. Do you mention that now as one of the probable reasons why 
Mr. Fuller did not get the whole of section 3 ?—Possibly. 


18944. Do you mention it positively? 


No; but I say it is quite likely. 
Fuller notconsi- 18945. And why do you think it is likely he was not considered an 
dered an eligible | eligible contractor for the whole ?—Because, as I said before, I think 
whole of section 3 his tender was exceedingly low, and I do not think it is always right, 
becausehistender - ey ears X 

RyaS LOGO. in the public interest, to let to the lowest tender. 

18946. Do you give that now as a reason for considering at this 
moment that he was probably not an eligible contractor because his 
tender was so low ?—I am not giving any reasons; I am trying to 
remember and to give the reasons which satisfied my mind six years ago. 

18947. Do you say that was one of the reasons which entered your 
mind ?—I do not speak positively ; in fact 1 do not speak positively o 
anything that is not before me in black and white. 

18948. Do you think the amount of Mr. Fuller’s tender for the whole 


of section 3 was probably a reason why he was not considered at that 
time an eligible contractor for the whole ?—I just repeat what I said 


before. 
18949. What is that ?—That it probably entered into consideration. 
ae one 18950. And do you think that having entered into consideration, 


Sifton,Glass& that was the result of the consideration?—The result is exactly as 
Co., the other 


wiih Fuller,and shown by these contracts. T'wo contracts were entered into, one with 
from calculations Gj ‘Iaagg & (4 > Wi ic , : 
ad pret Yorpett 2 ELS Glass & Co. and the other with Richard Fuller, and it appears 


has made for the from the figures that have now been worked out, as far as [ know now 
Bret ume itap- for the first time by me, that had Mr. Fuller’s tender for the whole line 
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been accepted and carried out for the tender, the cost would have been 
a little less. 


18951. Do I understand you to suggest as one of the reasons why 
the Government may not have availed themselves of the lowest price, 
that perhaps the tender was not considered eligible because the price 
was low: is that right ?—Yes. 


18952. You are speaking now of his revised offer being too low, 
because he revised his offer by adding $60,000 to it; does your remark 
apply to his revised offer ?—I suppose so. 


18953. Did you not recommend persons who tendered still lower— 
Dwight, or somebody else—as eligible ?—-No; I do not think I did. 


18954. I gather from your report that you suggested to the Govern- 
ment they could get the work done for less than Mr. Fuller’s offer, 
by letting part of the contract to him and the other portion to some- 
body else ?—I stated what appeared to me clear, that if the work was 
let to Mr. Dwight for the amount of his tender, the two sums together 
would come to less than the next lowest tender. 


18955. Do you not then suggest that the Government can get the 
work done for less than’ Mr. Fuller’s revised tender ?—Il used these 
words: “I find H. P. Dwight’s the next lowest tender for the section. 
He tenders to do it for $56,250.” This sum, added to the $117,250, 
makes $173,500 for the whole of section No. 3. 


18956. Do you not suggest that the Government may safely, there- 
fore, give the contract for the whole of section 3 to the persons who 
will undertake to do it for $173,500 ?—I do not suggest anything in this. 
I state a fact. It is a mere matter of addition. 


18957. But do you not mean by offering that report to the Pepart- 
ment to suggest that they will probably get the work done for that 
amount if these tenderers come forward and contract ?—Well, it may 
be taken as a suggestion. It might suggest itself to the Minister’s 
mind, but I do not suggest anything. I simply state a fact—a mere 
matter of addition. 

18958. Do you know whether, at that time, you had the impression 
that no men would be eligible who would offer to do it for $173,500 ?— 
I do not remember. 


18959. You do not remember ?—I do not remember all my impres- 
sions, 


18960. Of course you do not remember that Mr. Fuller’s offer to do it for 
$216,000 was so low that it would make him not eligible. I suppose you 
have no recollection about that ?—I have no recollection about that. 


18961. Can you say generally which of these contractors—I mean 
Fuller for the western portion of section 3, or Sifton, Glass & Co. for 
the eastern portion of section 3, which corresponds really with section 
I—have turned out to be the most satisfactory contractors as to 
maintenance ?—I do not think either one or the other has been very 
Satisfactory. 


18962. Assuming that they were both unsatisfactory, which was 
most unsatisfactory ?—I cannot—indeed, I cannot speak positively on 
the matter without reference to my reports. It is impossible to carry 
all these impressions in one’s mind. 
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1£963,. Proceeding now to contract No. 3, that appears by your 
report of 1877 to be from Edmonton westward to the existing system 
of British Columbia, a length of about 550 miles; it was made with 
Mr. F. J. Barnard: can you say whether that contract was carried 
out ?—That contract was not carried out; I can say that. 


18964. Can you say generally the reason ?—Well, the reasons are 
given at great length in a great number of reports and voluminous 
evidence, which possibly may be before the Commission. 


18965. In reality it has not been. We have not cared to examine 
into the details, for the reason that we understand it is in the Depart- 
ment of the Minister of Justice for settlement, but I thought you could 
tell us, shortly,the cause of its not being completed ?—I might possibly 
by referring to some late reports. 


18966. Was he stopped by the Government, or did he refuse to pro- 
ceed ?—Well, it is a very long story. If could find my last report on 
the subject, the whole history is condensed into the fewest possible 
words there, and it might save the time of the Commission to lay it 
before them. 


18967. For the present we are not going into details ?—I should very 
much prefer taking that course, because my memory is not very clear 
about figures and other things. The history of it seems to be given in 
the first three pages of this report. The report itself is very long. 
The historical part is not very long, and I do not know that it can be 
condensed, because it is somewhat complicated. The reference to the 
dispute between Mr. Barnard and the Department need not be referred 
to. I will be very happy to read the historical part. 


18968. Read whatever you think necessary just to let us see the 
reason for the stoppage of the work as you understand it ?—These are 
quotations from a report of mine dated 19th February, 1879. In 1874 
tenders were invited and received. On the 12th of August I reported 
on the tenders, and, with regard to the contract subsequently awarded 
to Mr. Barnard, I quote from my report as follows :— 


‘With regard to section 4, from the telegraph system in British Columbia to Ed- 
monton, it is most important that a portion of the work shall be placed in the hands 
of a contractor whese ability to carry it out cannot be called in question. The 
lowest tender is that by Mr. William R. Macdonald, of Yale. The price he asks for 
the work is, in my judgment, so low, and the time within which he would undertake 
to complete it so short, that I have grave doubts as to the tender beirg bona fide. 
The next lowest is the tender of Waddle & Smith, of Kingston, but as these gentle- 
men are the lowest for section 5, which, if awarded to them, would require all their 
energies to complete; and as section 5 extends from Fort Garry to Lake Superior, 
while section 4 is for a great extent beyond the Rocky Mountains, I do not think it 
would be advisable to place both sections in the hands of the genilemen last referred 
to. The next lowest tender is that of F. J. Barnard, of Victoria. This gentleman 
is well and favourably known in british Columbia, and is believed to 
possess sufficient energy and resources to carry out arything he may under- 
take. I have no hesitation, therefore, in recommending that section 4 be 
placed in his hands. I observe, however, that he gives no price for maintaining the 
line after itserection. I would therefore recommend that before his tender be accepted 
he be required to state some reasonable rate for maintenance,’? * * * 

‘‘The relative position of the tenders above referred to was as follows:—Wm. R. 
Macdonald, $133,225, maintenance for five years included, except salary of operators; 
to be completed in nine months. Next, Waddle & Smith, of Kingston, $224,500; 
maintenance, $24 per mile per annum without profits, $12 per mile per annum with 
profits; to be completed in eighteen months. The third lowest tender is F, J. Barnard, 
272,250; to be completed in two years. 

‘¢ It will thus be seen that I assumed the grave responsibility of recommending the 
acceptance of a tender more than double the lowest, in order that the work may be 


placed in the hands of a man who is believed tobe possessed of ample resources, skill,. 


v 


local experience and energy. Mr. Barnard was believed to be such a man, and it was 
thought that by placing the work in his hands the telegraph would have been satis- 
factorily completed beyond a question by the time stipulated in the contract. The 
contract was awarded to Mr. Barnard in September, 1874, and it was executed on the 
10th of November following. He undertook to complete the telegraph from end to 
end by the 2nd October, 1876. It was understood that the work was to have been 
commenced at both ends—Cache Ureek and Hdmonton—and pushed as vigorously 
as possible to a common central point, say the boundary of British Columbia at 
Yellow,Head Pass. To render the statement of facts clear, as well as brief, I shall 
consider the matter in two parts, and refer first to the westerly half, or 
that portion within British Columbia second to the easterly balf, namely, from 
the mountains to Edmonton. First, the section in British Columbia: On the 9th of 
April, some seven months atter the contract was signed, the contractor was directed 
by telegraph to discontinue building the telegraph in British Columbia. 
At this date he had performed work between Cache Creek and Kamloops, to the 
value of $8,000, which amount was paid him by certificate. Mr. Barnard received no 
further directions until the 3rd of March, 1876, when he was ordered to proceed with 
the work ia British Columbia, but in a direction different from that originally intended. 
He was directed to follow the line of location from Téte Jaune Cache to Fort George. 
No change was made east of Téte Jaune Cache. A correspondence ensued, but it 
does not appear that Mr. Barnard gave efiect to the directions given him; nothing 
whatever has been done by him between Téte Jaune Cache and Fort George. On 
May 18ih, 1878, Mr. Barnard was telegraphed to re-commence the work on the route 
originally intended, namely, via Kamloops to Cache Creek On June 8th, the con- 
tractor demurs unless paid money alleged to be due him for losses sustained. Onthe 
10th of Febiuary, 1878, Mr. Barnard is called upon to state precisely if he is prepared 
to proceed with the construction of the line at the prices and terms of the contract. 
On 30th of July, Mr. Barnard revlies that he is prepared to go on; Mr. Barnard 
appears tu have re-commenced operations some time in August last, and has continued 
since. According to the last returns, he has done work in construction of the line 
valued at $21,531; wire delivered, valued at $21,456; poles replaced, $1,044; total, 
$44,031; and he has been paid this amount less a percentage retained of $2,131. 


6 Ind.—Krom Téte Jaune Cache to Eimonton. 


‘‘ Tt has been stated that the contract was awarded to Mr. Barnard in September, 
1874, and that he had until the 2nd of October, 1876, to complete it. At the latter 
date nothing whatever had been done on this half of the line. On the 18th of April, 
1877, Mr. Barnard was asked if he intended proceeding with the work between Yel- 
low Head Pass and Edmonton, to which he gave an evasive reply. On the 23rd of 
April, 1877, the contractor was again directed by telegraph to proceed with the work 
between Téte Jaune Cache and Edmonton. On the 4th of May, 1877, the contractor 
was asked by telegraph: ‘Are you going on with telegraph Téte Jaune Cache to 
Edmonton this season? Answer yes or no immediately.’ On the 7th of May, 1877, 
Mr. Barnard replied that he was prepared to carry out the contract, but so far as I 
am aware he has, up to the present date, done nothing whatever between Edmonton 
and Téte Jaune Cache.”’ 


That is the whole of the historical part. 


18969. Was Cache Creek the western terminus of his contract origin- 
ally, as you understood it, or in the neighbourhood of it?—-I think it 
was. When the contract was entered into the point was left open, if I 
remember right. There was another point named, Lac la Hache, 
referred to in the memorandum of information for parties tendering : 
‘Lac la Hache or other convenient part.” 


18970. Was it in the same part of the Province ?—Yes. It was found 
that Cache Creek was the most convenient point to make connection 
with the British Columbia system. 


18971. Originally it was intended that the contractor sbould proceed 
easterly from that neighbourhood ?—Yes ; from that neighbourhood. 


18972. And how did you understand that the eastern portion of his 
contract was to be built: by commencing from the eastern end of the 
contract ?—By commencing at Edmonton and working west, or at any 

other place that he found most convenient. 
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18973. Was it expected that the contractor would proceed gradually 
from each of those termini towards a common central point ?—Yes; it 
was expected by me that he would carry on work on both ends of his 
contract: the easterly portion by starting from the easterly end, and 
the westerly by starting from the western end. In the latter case, if 
he brought men through British Columbia he would in all probability 
begin work near Yellow Head Pass and work towards Edmonton. 


18974. But at all events you expected that he would make some 
preparations at the eastern end and move westerly ?—Yes. 


18975. He failed to do that, as I understand ?—Yes. 


18976. In the dispute between him and the Government, do you 
understand that his contention is that he was only bound to proceed 
easterly from the western end of the contract ?—I believe that he never 
intended to do anything else but begin in British Columbia, at Cache 
Creek, and work towards the North-West Territories. 


18977. At the time you first telegraphed or wrote him to cease . 
operations, can you remember the proportion of the work that had 
been done, or if it was commenced ?—Yes; it is given in a report or 
schedule. 


12978. Please state about how much of the line he had done when he 
first stopped ?—He had done work to the estimated value of $8,000. 

18979. Would you say in about what locality that was done ?—Yes; 
between Cache Creek and Kamloops. 


18980. At or about the time of this contract being entered into, how 
far had the telegraph system of British Columbia extended, and in 
what direction ?—It extended from Vancouver Island to the valley of 
the Fraser; up the valley of the Fraser to the Cariboo district. 


18981. In a northerly or north-easterly direction from Vancouver ? 
—Yes, 


18982, And it was intended that this work that was to be done by 


Mr. Barnard was to tap that system at the most convenient point ?— 
Yes. 


18983. At the time that he was stopped, I understood you to say that 
he had not proceeded further than somewhere about Kamloops ?—All 
the work done by him was between Cache Creek and Kamloops, if my 
memory serves me right, 

18984. You subsequently directed him to proceed between two 
points ?—Yes. 

189¢5. What were those two points? 
George; on another route altogether. 


12986. About how far would the starting point of that line be, 
which you directed him to make, from the nearest work he had done at 
the time that he was stopped ?—A long way. 


18987, About how long ?—About 200 miles. 


18988. In entering into the contract with these different parties, do 
you know whether it was expected or intended by the Government 
that they should build portions of the line—disjointed portions—from 
time to time, or whether they should proceed gradually from different 
termini or from one terminus ?--I don’t know ‘that any particular 


Tete Jaune Cache and Fort 
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expectation was entertained; they were expected to finish the work peach og bt b 
about the time which was stipulated in the contract, and in order to do {yhat was expect- 


that they would have to do work at different points along the sections. tors. 


18939. Indirecting him to start then from Téte Jaune Cache towards Reasons for 
Fort George, did you think that was in pursuance of the original fivcting contrac- 
intention as to the mode of building the line by the contractors ?—It ‘Téte Jaune Cache 
was due to a change of view on the part of the Government with res- ‘© "0" Serse 


pect to the terminus of the line. 


18:90. What was the change of view ?—Rather, it was probably due 
to something else. The telegraph was to be built on the route % 
of the raiiway, and the route through British Columbia had not 
been formally adopted ; but to comply with the terms of the Act, ifmy 
memory is correct, the Government of the day adopted the line from 
Téte Jaune Cache to Fort George. 


18991. You mean adopted that as the railway line, so as to comply Je felgstaph 


‘with the Act which required the telegraph to follow the located line of route of railway 


ef fe and it was 
the railway ?—Yes; I think that was probably the reason. It was then thought Bute 
thought that Bute Inlet would be the terminus of the line. pans be the 


18992. So that, according to your recollection, the line from Tete 
Jaune Cache to Fort George was adopted as the located line of the rail- 
way in order that the telegraph might be built over it ?--Yes ; I think so. 
18993. And in pursuance of that Mr. Barnard was directed to start 
from that point and proceed towardsort George with the building of 
the telegraph ?—Yes. 
18994. Did you take part in directing him to proceed ?—It strikes 
me I telegraphed him. 
18995. Was that in pursuance of your views as the Chief Engineer Telegraphed in- 
he rallwav ?—I aS 8] Larry irecti . structions to 
Ae ig railway ?—It was simply carrying out my directions from the Birnara. 
inister. 


18996. Do you consider that that direction to the contractor was Originally idea 
according to the original intention of the contract as to the method of [%25%080 t Lae 
progressing with the building of this line : I mean that he should 
commence at asdetached locality ?—It was quite well known that the 
‘contract did ot contemplate the line going in that direction in the 
‘first piace; it contemplated going to Lac la Hache or Cache Creek, 
or some other convenient point, but the views of the Government with 
regard to the probable terminus became matured, and the circum- 
stance I refer to rendered it necessary to make a change. 


18997. What I mean by askiog if this was in pursuance of the origi- 
nal expectation at the time the contract was made, is this : to see 
whether you think any contractor should be obliged to take up and 
build his portion of the telegraph line, commencing at some point dis- 
tant entirely from his base of supplies, and from any portion which he 
had already completed ?—Of course Mr. Barnard would have a claim 
for any loss sustained by him in consequence of any change. 
18998. Then if any losses were sustained in consequence of that Eosses conse- 
ede VY quent on change 
change they: would not be covered by the original contract ?—No; he of location would 


c 1 be borne by 
would have to be compensated. Gavennment 


18399. So that this particular direction that you. speak of was not 
absolutely within the original terms of the contract ?—I think not; it 
was not contemplated when the contract was entered into. 
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19009. IT suppose you have taken no part in the settlement of the 
dispute since it has gone into the hands of the Department ?—My last 
action on it was this report, part of which I have just read. 


19001. I mean no negotiation has taken place between you and the 
Government as to the foe ms of the settlement, or anything of that sort ?° 
~——None whatever. 


19002. The next contract, No. 4, was also for a portion of the tele- 
graph line, I believe ?—No. 4 was for constructing the telegraph from 
Fort William to Selkirk : 410 miles. 


190032. Please state the first few tenders for the different sections: 
the amount of the tenders for section No. 5, which is contract No. 4, 
and the tenderers in the order in which you found them ?—The first 
tender was that of Waddle & Smith, of Kingston, $189,120. 


19004. Is that for construction alone ?—Yes; for maintenance, 
$2,400 per 1v0 miles—$12 per mile with profits, and $24 per mile- 
without profits. 

19005, That rate of maintenance which you mention would, of course,. 
be per annum ?—Per annum, J fancy, The tender does not say so, but 
it must certainly have meant so. I see it in pencil here (pointing to 
schedule), but it is in my own handwriting—at least, it looks like my 
own handwriting. 

19006. Then what do you make out the gross offer of Waddle & 


Smith to be for that section, and the maintenance for five years ?— 
Without profits ? 


19007. Without profits ?—$239,520 


19008. And the next lowest tender ?—The next lowest on the list 
here is that of Sutton & Thirtkell, Lindsay, $214,950, including main-. 
tenance. 


19009. Then that is really a lower tender than the first named one ?’ 
—It would appear so. 


19010. Assuming that the tenderer did not get the profits, perhaps 
that is what turned the scale Cy this caso, in your judgment, when you 
made out the report ?— No; the construction—the simple price for con- 
struction, without adding the maintenance—seems to have been the 

vay. The next tender is that of Sutton, Thompson & Co. It does not 
state whether it includes maintenance or not, but the sum is $243,150.. 


19011. Upon looking ai Cee tender, will you say whether the amount 
does or does not include the maintenance ?—Y es; this seems to include: 
maintenance. It is an oimission in the table attached to my report. 

19012. And the Sutton & Thirtkell tender appears to cover the main- 
tenance as well ?— Yes; that is mentioned in the table of tenders for 
that section. 


19013. ‘Then, as far as these two tenders are concerned, [ under stand 
there is a difference of $28,200 in tavour of the Sutton & Thirtkell 
tender ?—There would appear to be. : 


19014. That is to say, it is so much lower than the other ?—Yes. 


19015. Did you, as a rule, take part in the negotiations with the per- 
sons who tendered, as to their getting contracts No; it was not gen- 


erally done. The s system may be described thus: the tenders were: 4 
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received by the Sccretary, Mr. Praun, according to advertisement. Cemt™sct so * 
They accumulated in his drawer until the time had expired upon which 
they were to be received; then a day was fixed soon after for opening 
those tenders. They were generally opened by Mr. Trudeau, Mr. 
Braun and myself, and sometimes a fourth person might be present. 
Lenders were marked as they were opened, and us each separate tender 
was opened a corresponding mark was put on each of the papers con- 
tained in the envelope, and an entry was made on 4 sheet of paper Asa rule having 
which was originally called the abstract of tenders. That being done, fopgrred on, 
I was called upon to report the nature of the tenders to the Minister, La ied ee 
Having reported on the tenders, [ had nothing more to do, unless I was he saw that aA 
specially requested, until the contract was entered into. Then it was tract was exe- 


: : cuted. 
my duty, as chief executive officer, to see that contract carried out. 


19016, When you say you seated the nature of the tenders, do you 
mean you reported their relative rank from a pecuniary Sd nt of view? 
—lI reported just in the way you see in these various reports before you, 
some of which I have had in my hand to-day. 


19017. [suppose one of the main elements in your report would 
be the relative merit of the tenders as to the money question ?—Yes; I 
state the amount of each tender as you see in the reports on the tuble. 


19018. After a particular tenderer was selected, who would open the Braun official 
negotiations with him, as a rule?—Mr. Braun was the official mouth- Mouthpicce. 
piece of the Department, and he, I think, wus always the person who 
communicated with the lowest tenderer. 


19019. In this instance you appear to have communicated direct, in Im this instance 
the first instance, with Waddle & Smith?—Then [ may have been Mouthpieces 


instructed specially to do so. perhaps under 
instructions. 


19020. You communicated with them by letter and also by telegram 
on the same date: do you know why you, being Hngineer-in-Chief, did 
what was usually done by the Secretary of the Department 2_No: if | 
were specially instructed in this instance, of course | would obey my 
instructions. 


19021. Do you mean that whereever it appears you took any part in 
the negotiations with the contractor, it was under special instructions 
and out of your ordinary duty ?—ILt was not the common practice. 


19022. Could you say from whom you would get instructions ?— Letter shows 
Yes, [ received instructions from the Premier, and Minister of Public phat howay 
Works in this instance; and the letter itself bears on the face of it evi- Minister. © 
dence to show I had simply discharged my duty in writing bim, because 
the last paragraph sets forth that the party ‘will be good enough to 
communicate immediately with the Premier on the subject.” 1 dis- 
charged my duty in writing this letter; I did not ask him to write to 
me. 

19023. The telegram which was produced by Mr. Waddle himself, 
dated the 12th of August, I think, does not appear in any of the printed 
correspondence, but it is in these words from you to him: ‘‘ Could you 
immediately come to Ottawa about your tender for Pacitic telegraph, 

Answer.” Do you remember anything peculiar about the matter which 
would take it out of the ordinary course ?—The Secretary may not 
have been then in town. It was in the month of August I see, and 
that season of the year sometimes a good many of the officials are out 
of town. 
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19024, But I understand you do not remember anything particular 
about it?—No; I do not remember. In writing that letter and that 
telegraph I was performing the duty of Secretary. 


19025. The correspondence which has been furnished to us concern- 
ing this contract shows that the persons whom you have named as the 
lowest tenderers did not furnish the security at the time that the 
Department desired, and that the Department passed over to the 
next lowest tenderers, Sutton & Thirtkell, and a  correspon- 
dence goes on between the Department and Sutton & Thirtkell 
down to the 16th of December, 1874, at which time it appears they 
were likely to get the contract at the lower one of these two prices 
which you have named, that is $214,950: can you give any reason 
for passing over their tender and giving the contract to the 
higher tender of Sutton & Thompson, at an increase of $28,200 ?+I 
remember no reasons. There may be some reason. I do not see that 
I had any further connection with the matter. 


19026. I am asking you if you remember anything that led to Sutton 
& Thompson getting the contract instead of Sutton & Thirtkell ?—That 
letter and telegram, as far as I can see from the correspondence before 
me, was the last of the correspondence that I had anything to do with. 
I do not remember corresponding with them. 


19027. Now it appears that the negotiation which was completed 
by the contract was really opened between you and Oliver, Davidson 
& Co. Oliver, Davidson & Co.. write you on the 24th of December, 
saying: ‘ We now arrange to carry out the tender of Sutton, Thompson 
& Co, What time would be convenient to have the matter closed ? 
Could it stand over until after the Ontario elections?” And you 
answered them, saying: “ Any time that is convenient will answer?” - 
—That appears to have been about five months after my letter and the 
telegram to the lowest tenderer. There had been a good deal-of 
correspondence in the meantime that | had no connection with what- 
ever, and why they wrote me [ do not know. 


19028. It appears by the official correspondence that Sutton & Thirt- 
kell were offered the contract at the lower sum of these two which you 
have named, that is, $214,950, and that down to the 16th of December, 
there was a probability of the contract being let at that, the lower of 
the two sums, but between the 16th of December and the 19th of 
December something happened which led to their writing to you, say- 
ing that they had now secured the higher tender: I am asking you 
for the explanation ?—I am afraid I cannot give you any. I have no 
recollection of it, but I may possibly be able to show you where I was. 
during that period. Very likely | was out of town. 

19029. Mr. Davidson, one of the firm of Oliver, Davidson & Co., says 
he came to Ottawa with one of his partners, Mr. Oliver on the 19th of 
December, which would be the end of the three days allowed for finding 
security, and Mr. Davidson says that he and Mr. Oliver saw 
you in your office and talked over the matter, and that 
in that conversation, if he recollects aright, Mr. Fleming 
said that he wished the Government could let it to some responsible: 
parties, that he did not want to be bothered with men who had no. 
money giving them troubie, and he says that he thinks he heard you 
say that you would recommend that they should get it. Now, if that 
did happen, it would be some explanation of their opening up a corres~ 
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pondence with you on the 24th, saying that they had now sccured 
Sutton & Thompson’s position 7-—Yes. 


19030. Does that evidence of Mr. Davidson recall this circumstance 
to you ?—I have sent to see if there are any documents that will indi- 
cate where I was at that time, or when I returned to town, or any- 
thing else that would bring it back tomy mind. (After examining some 
letter-books) : It is not unlikely I said something of that kind; I 
do not remember. 


19031. Can you explain why, if you were not the person to negotiate 
with parties who were endeavouring to get contracts, Oliver, Davidson 
& Co, should write you on the 24th December informing you that they 
had now arranged to carry out the tender of Sutton, Thompson & Co. ? 
—My office was a public office. I was acting in a public capacity, and I 
could not prevent any one coming to my office or writing or talking to 
me on any subject they chose. I was obliged to acknowledge their 
letters as courteously as I could. 


19032. And in this matter you not only acknowledged the receipt of 


their letter, but you answered substantially the question they put in 
theirs ?—In order to enable me to answer that, in all probability IL 
went to the Minister, or Deputy Minister : some of the authorities who 
had to do with the making of contracts. I[t is not unlikely I went in 
to Mr. Mackenzie, or probably I sent a message to Mr. Buckingham 
to enquire if this could be done, so that I could answer this letter. 
Probably I sent Mr. Buckingham or some one else to the Minister’s 
room. 


19033. You are mentioning these probabilities merely from surmise ? 
—Merely from surmise; I have no recollection of it. I am endeavouring 
to answer you how it was done. I would like you to understand that 
from first to last I had nothing todo with the making of contracts, 
unless I was specially asked to interfere. 


19034. I gather that to be the substance of your recollection now ? 
—l had nothing to do with the contracts at all until they were 
executed ; then I was the executive officer to see them carried out. 


19035. I am calling your altention to this particular instance to see 
if it recalls to your mind a different state of afiairs?—No. Oliver, 
Davidson & Co. possibly thought I had more to do with making 
contracts than I really had, and came to my office and had some con- 
versation. For the same reason they very likely sent me this letter, 
and,of course, 1 was bound to acknowledge the receipt of the letter, and 
give as good a reply as I could. 


19036. It appears from the evidence that, down to the 19th of 


December, Sutton and Oliver and Davidson were prepared to carry out 
their contract upon the basis of the lower tender, and that when they 
came down here they learned something from some one which induced 
them to go back and procure the Sutton & Thompson position so as to 
get a higher price ?—Yes. 

19037. Now, recalling that to your mind, do you remember whether 


there was any conversation on that particular subject, on that view of 


it, in the Department ?—Not with me, that [ have any recollection of. 


19038. Do you remember the circumstancg of any conversation with 
Mr. Oliver or Mr. Davidson about this matter ?—I do not. 
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19039. Do you remember that you had any conversation with any 
person about the contract for that section 5, upon the question of the 
figures or amounts ?—No; I remember they were in my office more 
than once—whether it was Oliver and Davidson or a gentleman named 
Brown. 


T. R. Burrs, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


19040. Were you present at any conversation between Mr. Fieming 
and either Mr. Oliver, Mr. Davidson, or Mr. Brown, or Mr. Sutton, or 
any other person interested in this contract for section 5 of the tele- 
graph line ?—None that I remember now. I was in the next room, I 
remember seeing those gentlemen in the office, but I was not present 
in the room. 


19041. Then you did not hear anything that passed between them 
and Mr. Fleming ?—Nothing. 


SANDFORD FLEMING’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :-— 


19042. 1 understand the substance of your evidence upon this matter 
to be: that you cannot explain how that happened at all, and you took 
no part in it; I mean the transaction by which Sutton got the higher 
priced contract, he being interested in both tenders ?—I state positively 
that I know nothing about it. 


19043. The next contract, which was No.5, was tor some of the con- 
struction of the railway, I believe ?—Contract No. 5 is for a portion of 
the construction of the Pembina Branch. 


19044. As to the contract No. 5, which was for the Pembina Branch 
southward, I notice that in the advertisement asking for tenders the 
line does not go altogether to the boundary: will you explain why that 
was ?—] think I did so yesterday, Sir. On account of the railway con- 
nection in Minnesota not being established. The St. Paul and Manitoba 
Railway, now in operation, was not then constructed or located. 


19045. And at the north there was a portion left not covered by the 
tenders ?—Yes. Well we had not that portion of the line located at the 
time the advertisements were put in the papers calling for tenders. I 
think that is the reason. 

19046. The prices:in this contract I think I] understood you to say 
were low ?—They were thought to be low. Indeed there is only one 
price in the contract, that is the price for earth work, 22 cts. 


19047. Do you know of any matter connected with that contract 
which you think ought to be explained to us to understand the matter ? 
—I do not think there is anything. 


19048. You do not remember any particular circumstance connected 
with it ?—No; it was a very flat country to build a road through, and 


it was raised a little above the surface to prevent it being covered with 


water at times, and also to make it easier to work in winter. 
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19049. There is another piece of work which is called contract 5 A 
—that is the extension northward from Winnipeg towards Selkirk ?— 
Yes. 


19050. Was that work let by public competition ?—No. If Iremem- 
ber right there was some correspondence between myself and Mr. 
Whitehead and the Minister on that subject. There is a memorandum 
prepared by me, dated 19th of April, 1877, which explains the matter 
and which I will be happy to read. Rails had been furnished to the 
contractors for the grading of the main line from Selkirk easterly. 
There was some difficulty in getting those rails to Selkirk. It is 
suggested in this memorandum that a temporary track should be laid 
from St. Boniface to Selkirk in order that the rails may be taken 
overland instead of down the river, the river being difficult of naviga- 
tion at certain seasons. The contractor for the Pembina Branch—for the 
central and southern portion of the Pembina Branch—Mr, Whitehead, 
offered to do the grading of the extension to Selkirk at the same rate 
as his original contract, 22 cts., and to lay the track at the same rate 
as the contract price for sections 14 and 15. It was estimated that 
$60,000 would be sufficient to lay atemporary track. 


19051. That would include the furnishing of the ties besides the other 
three items you have mentioned?- Yes; do all the grading of the 
track, furnish ties and bridge streams between St. Boniface and Selkirk, 
while the cost of taking the rails down the river from St. Boniface 
to section 14 would come to about $30,000, and it was considered 
in the public interest to lay the track and save the $30,000 or a large 
portion of it. 


19052. I understand you to suggest by that report that the actual 


outlay by the Government would be only $30,000 beyond the amount 
required to transport them by the river ?—Yes. 

19053. And that that would enable them to transport other material 
as well as those rails on different occasions ?—It was estimated that 


$30,000 more than the cost of taking the rails by the river would be 
sufficient to lay the temporary track spoken of. 


19054. When you say temporary track, do you mean that it was to 
be changed or was simply incomplete ?—Simply incomplete. 

19055. It was not temporary in the sense that it was 
again ?—It was to be laid what I call sub-grade. 


19056. But it was to remain on the permanent location ?—Yes; on 
the permanent location. 


to be removed 


19057. It appears by the evidence that instead of the expenditure 
being confined to this $60,000 which you suggested, it reached con- 
siderably over $100,000: do you know how it happened that more work 
_ was done or higher rates were given ?-~I was in England that year. 


19058. It appears after your report on the 19th of April 
that by order of the Privy Council, dated 11th of May, it was 
decided to have this work done and at about the cost which 
you named: now can you explain how it happened after the 
11th of May, 1877, that very much more work was done at a very 
much higher cost ?—I left Ottawa before the 11th of May and I am 
afraid I cannot explain. I left Ottawa jor Hngland. I find some 
letters here in my letter-book which were written in Montreal on the 
1ith of May. 7 
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19059. It appears that Mr. Rowan, in Winnipeg, was instructed by 
a ielegram from Mr. Braun on the llth of May to authorize Mr. White- 
head to proceed : was that done in any way under your instructions ?—It 
wis not ; at least, I do not think so. It could not have been under my 
instructions. I was not in Ottawa on the llth of May. I had left 
before the 11th of May, and did not return for some months afterwards. 


19060. Could you say about what time it first came to your know- 
ledge that the expenditure upon this North Pembina Branch was 
much higher than you had recommended in your report of the 19th of 
April?—I think it was a long time afterwards, when I returned from 
England. 


19061. Do you remember the circumstance of your finding that the 
expenditure was more than you had anticipated or suggested ?—I have 
not a very clear recollection. 


19062. Did you not ascertain on your return from England what 
progress had been made on the North Pembina Branch ?—I had 
returned from England for some time, but I think that particular con- 
tract was under the management of the gentleman whom I had left in 
my place. 

13063. And do you think that it remained under his management on 
your return ?—I think so, because I again went back to England. 


19064. You returned the following spring, then ?—I returned the 
following winter to Canada, and went back to England for my family, 
I think, 

13065. Do you remember that at any time you were struck with the 
actual expenditure on the North Pembina Branch, as compared 
with the expenditure you had recommended ?—I can give you no 
dates, but I was astonished to find it exceeded the estimates so much— 
could not but be astonished. 


19066. Did you enquire into the reason for it ?—No doubt I did to 
some extent. 


19067. Do you remember the fact that you made any particular 
enquiry concerning it ?—TI do not. 


19068. Do you remember that of your own motion you ascertained 
the reasons for the expenditure being so great ?—I have learned 
something about it since I came to this room, by the paper that is 
before me. The paper which is now before me contains, first, a 
telegram from Mr. Braun to Mr. Rowen, dated 11th May, 1877, to 
the following effect :— 

‘‘ Authorize Mr. Whitehead to proceed with the Pembina extension as part of the 

first contract at 22 cts. per yard for the earth work, and the other work at prices as 
per his contract 15.” 
That is one document; and I find another, dated May 16th, from Mr. 
Braun, addressed to Mr. Marcus Smith, acting Chief Engineer of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Ottawa. It is a short letter, and I will read 
the whole of it: 

‘‘Sir,—IJ beg to inform you that on the llth inst., Mr. Rowan was instructed by 
telegraph to authorize Mr. Whitehead to proceed with works on the Pembina exten- 
sion as part of his first contract at 22 cts. per cubic yard for earth excavation, and the 
other work as per pricesin his contract for section 15. I have the honour to be, &c.”’ 

19069. Had the matter ever been discussed with you as to prices 
which he was to get for any work beyond these four items which you 
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have mentioned in your report of the 19th of April ?—Not that I have 
any recollection of. 


19V70. For instance, it appears that he has got for off-take ditches the 
price which he was getting on section 15, do you think that would be 
a reasouable price to pay for off-take ditches on the Pembina Branch ? 


—If it was reascnable on section 15, it would probably be reasonable on 
5 A. 


19071. Do you say it would be a reasoaable price to pay on 5 
A, judging from the country and the nature of the soil ?—Well, reason- 
able or unreasonable, the engineer of the Department was authorized 
to certify for work done at these rates. 


19072. That would justify the Department in paying : I was asking 
your opinion of the work ?—I cannot give opinions hastily. I general- 
ly weigh my opinions. 

19073. Can you give me, as part of your evidence, an idea of what it 
‘would be worth: the off-take ditches on section 5 A ?—A good deal has 
been said, in my hearing, about the difficulty of doing that work, by 
the contractor himself, Mr. Whitehead. He explained it was extremely 
difficult : that the soil in those off-take ditches was very much heavier 
than the soil anywhere else; and he spoke of it as being an exceptional 
material. He called it “ gumbo.” Mr. Smellie has information that 
‘fhe can give you on that subject. 


19074. Have you any means of knowing the nature of the country 
from which you could give me an opinion as we the probable value of 
off-take ditches on section 5 A ?—Yes. 

19075. And what is your opinion ? —My opinion is, it is a large price 
for off-take ditches. 

19076. Mr. Whitehead says that had these off-take ditches been let 
by public competition, they might have been done at from 20 cts. to 25 
cts. instead of 45 cts., which he got; that is his evidence on the sub- 
ject ?—Well, the whole thing seems to be a mistake. 


19077. A mistake by whom ?—By some one. There was no intention 


of doing off-take ditches in the first place. 


19078. Then do you mean by some one in the Department ?—A 
mistake somewhere. 


19079. Do you mean by the person who ordered the offtake ditches 
to be done?—Yes; there was no authority for making off-take ditches 
at any such price, as far as I know. 


19080. Have you, at any time, taken any part in authorizing this 
work on the Pembina Branch beyond that which is covered by your 
report of the 19th of April?—Well, I may latterly; but I have no 
recollection of taking any particular part in it. 


19081. | mean those items upon which section 15 prices were 
charged ?—I returned: to Ottawa in October, 1878, and [ was informed 
that the money had been expended. $141, 000 had been expended at 
that time in place of $60,000. 


19082. Then do you think that this work, which was by mistake 
ordered to be done on 5 A, was not done at any time under your 


authority ?—It was not done under my direct authority that I know 
253% 
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Department to 
the high prices 
paid for items not 
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at $60,000 


To this letter of 
Smellie no reply 
was made. 


SMELLIE. 


No direct an- 
swer made to 
witness’s letter in 
which he pointed 
out the high price 
paid for off-take 
ditches. 


of. I find that that subject attracted early attention. On the 16th of 
July, Mr. Smellie, who had charge of the head office here and saw that 
the certificates in the contractor’s favour were properly prepared, drew 
attention to the matter by letter addressed to the Secretary of the: 
Department, Mr. Braun, on the 16th of July, 1877, within two months 
after the Order-in-Council was passed. It is nota long letter. I can 
read it if it is the desire of the Commission; it meets the point that 
has been raised. ; 


19083. Please read it 7—Mr. Smellie said : 


‘“ Sir,—In the monthly estimate just received for work done on the extension of the 
Pembina Branch there are several items of work returned which do not appear to 
have been taken into consideration when the work was let and the appropriation 
fixed at $60,000; for instance, in clearing and grubbing there is an expenditure for 
month of June of $3,480; for loose rock excavation, $525; and for excavation ‘in the 
off-take ditches, $4,077. The quantity is 9,060 cubic yards, ard the rate fixed by Mr. 
Rowan is 45 cts. as for similar work on contract No. 15. The price alluwed to Mr. 
Whitehead for this work in his original contract was 33 cts.; the ordinary excava- 
tion being 22 cts. per cubic yard. I cannot form any idea of the extent of this 
additional work, but I have asked Mr. Rowan to furnish an estimate. In the mean-- 
time I would recommend that the estimate for the month of Jane be paid, the price: 
for off-take ditches being made 33 cts. per cubic yard. 

‘¢] am your ebedient servant, 
‘CW, B. SMELLIE, 
‘¢ For and in the absence of the Chief Engineer.’ 


Mr. Smellie informs me that he received no reply to that. 


19084. You find that letter in your Department from the Hngineer 
of the Department to the Secretary of the Department ?—Yes. Mr. 
Smellie can probably speak on this subject more directly than I can 
myself. 


19085. Is there anything further about section 5 A that you could 
explain ?—No; I say that Mr. Smellie could give, in a few words, any 
further explanation you might desire. 


ER 


W. B. SmeE.Luts, called and sworn : 
By the Chairman :— 


19086. You seem to have taken part in a correspondence concerning 
this matter of the extra charges upon 5 A contract: will you please 
explain what you did about it, or what you ascertained ?—It has. 
reference entirely to that item of off-take ditches mentioned in that 
letter which Mr. Kleming has just read. 


19087. Did you learn anything in answer to your letter to Mr. 
Braun ?—I think, as far as I can remember now, there was no direct 
answer made to that letter. 


19088. Had you charge of the Department here in Ottawa at that 
time ?—Yes; in Mr. Fleming’s absence. 


19089. Did you Jearn from Mr. Rowan, or any one else, any explana- 
tion of the charges upon that contract: I mean those charges beyond 
the ones mentioned in Mr. Fleming’s suggestion of the 19th of April, 
because by degrees you must have seen that the amount swelled very 
much beyond the amount originally intended ?—This letter explains 
that certain items were included in the estimates that came in that 
were not evidently intended when the work was originally let to Mr. 
Whitehead. 
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19090. I quite understand what was said in the letter, but I do not 
understand that the investigation by you should stop there, because 
from time to time you must have seen that larger amounts 
each month came in until at last you saw something considerably 
beyond the $60,000 was involved, and I ask whether you pushed the 
matter to ascertain the nature of the expenditure ?—I saw that in July, 


1877 


19091. After that did you push the investigation any further, and 
ascertain where the expenditure began which was not justified by any 
Order-in-Council or by any proper authority ?—The matter was men- 
tioned to the acting Chief Engineer, Mr. Marcus Smith, and I remember 
specially bringing this matter of the 33 cts. for off-take ditches before 
‘him, and in subsequent returns the figures of 45 cts. were restored, he 
said, under the Order-in-Couneil. 

19092. Do you say now that Mr. Marcus Smith contended that the 
‘Order-in-Council justified the price of 45 cts. for off-take ditches ?—Yes. 

19093. And that he desided to allow Mr. Whitehead that price ?— 
He restored that figure because I changed the estimates. I altered the 
estimates to 33 cts. and the figure was restored afterwards to 45 cts. 


19094. Did you call the attention of any one to the other items, such 
as loose rock ?—It is mentioned in the letter. I called the attention of 
the Department to it. 

19095. | understood you to say just now that your investigation 
touched only the off-take ditches ?—I made it known to the Depart- 
ment. 

19096. Beyond that letter to Mr. Braun that you speak of, did you 
make any further investigation ?—Not except to Mr. Smith. 

19097. Did you speak to him as to loose rock and other items ?—I 
do not remember particularly the instance, but I remember particu- 
larly the off-take ditches. 

19098. I am speaking now of the other items : do you remember 
any item but off-take ditches ?—I could not speak definitely. 

19099. Do you remember whether there wis any written communi- 
cation to Mr. Smith, or whether it was verbal conversation, between 
you ?—I am not aware of anything being written. 

19100. You see this expenditure involves a great many more_items 
than off-take ditches ?—Certainly. 

19101. Every item beyond the four mentioned in Mr. Fleming’s 
report was, so far as we can learn, beyond the authority ?—That is my 
view. 

19102. And very much beyond the original estimate ?—Yes, Sir. 


19103. Then vou are not aware of any other investigation, beyond 
the off-take ditches, except what is mentioned in your letter there ?— 
No, I do not remember anything. 

19104. Is there anything further about this particular contract, 5 A, 
that you would like to explain now ?—I do not think of anything. 
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SANDFORD FLEMING’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


19105. As to the next contract in order, which would be contract 
No. 6, do you remember how that was brought about : the origin of 
the matter ?—Steel rails. I ought to have some recollection about 
that. J can give you, from a memorandum which I prepared on the 
24th of March, 1876, some information respecting the purchase of the 
steel rails. 


19106. Before we take up your memorandum of March, 1876, to 
which you allude, could you from your recollection say whether you 
had made any report in writing, about the time of the transaction 
itself, as to the necessity for rails, or as to your views upon the subject 
in any way ?—It appears from my memorandum that my communi- 
cations with the Minister were chiefly verbal. 


19107. But not altogether, I suppose ?—Not wholly; because on a 
certain day I submitted to him a draft specification and other papers. 
recommending the purchase of rails. | 


19108. Do you say that you submitted to him a paper recommend- 
ing the purchase ?—Here it is. On the leth August, 1874, I renewed 
my recommendations and furnished a draft specification “to be acted 
on if thought best ;”’ these are the words I find here. I see before that 
date, early in August, 1874, I mentioned to the Minister that the price 
of rails had reached what was considered a very low figure. 


19109. You are stating what you state now, as I understand, from. 
reading this memorandum of March, 1876 ?—Yes. 


19110. Before we speak of the contents of this memorandum let me 
know whether you remember having had any communication, either 
verbal or in writing, with any one connected with the Government, in 
which you gave your views upon the necessity of this purchase ?—I 
am giving my opinion from a memorandum. I have no recollection of 
writing on the subject at these dates. 


19111. Have you any recollection of any conversation with him 
and the substance of the conversation in that direction: I mean inde- 
pendent of the memorandum ?—My recollection is very shaky, apart 
from the memorandum. 


19112. Then, being shaky, do you say that you have any recollection 
or not ?—Well, I have a faint recollection. 


19113 What does that bring to your mind, the faint recollection, 
independent of the memorandum ?—I cannot speak independent of 
the memorandum. 1 have read the first page of the nemorandum, and 
I know the contents. 


19114. Can you say now, independent of this memorandum, that you 
remember any particular view or suggestion made by you to any one 
on behalf of the Government in respect to rails?—I have a general 
recollection that I spoke on the subject to the Minister of Public Works, 


19115. Have you also a general recollection of the substance of what 
you said then ?—Yes; [have a general recollection that I had advices 
from England from our rail inspector there, and from others, to the 
effect that the price of rails was very low, and it would be a very fay- 
ourable opportunity for making a purchase. 
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19116. Is there anything further that you recollect ?—I would very 
much prefer speaking from my written memorandum, a paper that was 
written when the matters were fresh in my mind. 


19117. Of course we have no objection to your reading from the 
memorandum, but in order to ascertain the value, even of what is in the 
memorandum, | would like to ascertain what you remember ?—My 
memory is a very poor one. 


19118. You will notice that this memorandum was written a long 
while after the transaction ?——It is only some two years afterwards, and 
it is noW seven years. 

19119. Lam aware that two years is not as long as seven years. 
Iam endeavouring to ascertain whether you have a recollection on 
the subject. If you say you have not, why that ends it; if you 
say you have, L wish to ascertain what it is ?—I prefer speaking from 
the paper before me. 


19120. Then, speaking from the paper, what do you say happened 
about the origin of this transaction of rails ?— 


‘‘ During the summer of 1874, advices from England showed a great decline in the 
price of steel rails—— 


19121. You are reading now, as I understand, from your memorandum 
of 1876 ?--Yes; I am reading my memorandum: 


‘‘1t was generally considered that they had all but reached the lowest rate, and 
that an excellent opportunity presented itself of providing a quantity of rails, at 
lower prices than they would in all probability be obtained for at any future period 
Early in August, 1874, the Chief s‘ngineer mentioned the matter to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, and advised that steps should be taken to secure such quantity as might 
be deemed advisable. On the 13th of the same month he renewed his recommendation 
and furnished a draft specification to be acted on if thought best. 

‘Tbe Chief Engineer was absent from Ottawa, until near the end of September, 
when he again renewed his recommendation to secure the rails, A notice calling for 
tenders on the 8th October was advertised on the 29th September ; on the 3rd October 
the time was extended tor receiving tenders to the 16th November, and specifications 
dated October 3rd were printed. By the latter, a copy of which is attached hereto, 
it was provided that tenders would be received on the 16th November following. 

‘Tt was felt that to advertise for tenders for rails for the Pacific Railway, or for 
any considerabie portion of it, would defeat the object in view, viz: to secure rails 
at a low rate, and hence the character of the advertisement and specification. 

““¢Pacific Raiiway’ is not mentioned in either, and tenders for a large quantity 
are not invited. 

‘‘Tenders for the delivery of 350,000 tons were received, the prices ranging from 
$53.53 to $82.73 per ton, delivered in Montreal. 

‘‘ The average rate was $57 per ton. 

‘‘ The lowest tenders were: 


From Cox & Green, for West Cumberland C0 ........00.-seeee0e8 Pod 53 perton. 
From Joseph Robinson, for Ebbw Vale CoO.....se. s+. sooo sore 53 53 fo 
From Cooper, Fairman & Co., for Mersey CO.......-. eevee convenes 54 26 fF ff 
From Post & Co., for Guest & Co. (mean) ewer O4 162 fh), iS 


‘¢ Contracts were entered into with these parties at the above prices for all the rails 
they were willing to deliver, viz: 


saeeos 


Waal OTM T ATC Us Onshanscke seceuansels pnencese svaed tices egunseeqdunratntertals Oy 70 0.A0ODB. 
METSEW! UL ssecccae tpccovace vevsee tvease evevee Goneseees Sevccouasan .. Vecssvedarenss £0,000) * 
MTs Wiebe LON (Os paseaie easasaiaoaly gone Wiest teea coven xocnnncadlngoaanederemmeneuln | O) OOO A MitS 
PES Oe) oct cs octhcce cdsedebar des vanav dy ssaopnct oven podanistaae. Me dean dantarieraad? / 1 QhOGU) ey 


A Gi bees. seate fit ahsesan ptisboseeiin sash < Gaptnk senpepensenetssess 40,000) tong. 
‘(Tn addition to the above it was arranged to accept the most favourable terms for 
the delivery of rails f.o.b, in England for transportation to British Columbia. 
Accordingly contracts were mace as follows :— 


West Cumberland Co., for 5,000 tons at $48.67, 
Naylor, Benzon & Oo., for 5,000 tons at $51.10, 


"eeeseser 
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19122. Do you remember how it was that in March, 1876, you came 
to make a written memorandum of the history of this matter ? Yes, [ 
think I do, Parliament was then sitting, and I think the matter was 
then under discussion, and it was my duty to prepare this memo- 
randum. : 


19123. At that particular time, 1876 ?—Yes. 


19124, Do you mean that Parliament had not been sitting at any 
previous time ?—Yes, it had. 

19125. You mention that because Parliament was sitting it was your 
duty to prepare that memorandum; was that the first time that Parlia- 
ment had sat since the transaction ?--No. I suppose the matter was 
under discussion.. The Pacific Railway was under discussion in the 
month of March, 1876. I suppose I was called upon to state what I 
knew about the purchase. 


19126. Do you mean called upon by the Minister ?—Called upon by 
the Minister. | 

19127. Then this memorandum was made, as I understand you now, 
in response to a request by the Minister ?—I think it is very likely. 
I have no recollection of what was the origin of it. 


19128, It does not appear to be addressed to any one: do you know 
whether it was communicated to any one?-1t was made an official 
document. 


19129. Did you find that recorded in the Department of Public 
Works ?—I have no doubt it was furnished to the Minister. 


19130. You find the original now in the records of the Department ? 
—I find the original in my hand, which has come from the records of 
the Department. It is dated ‘“ Department of Public Works, April 
grd, 1876. No. 11,160.” 


19131. In this memorandum you say that during the summer of 
1874, advices trom England showed a great decline in the price of steel 
rails: had you any means in your Department of Public Works, or in 
your own branch of the Department, of knowing the general run of 
the prices of such things in Hngland ?—Yes. 


19132. What means had you ?—I had correspondents in England in 
connection with the Intercolonial Railway, one of whom was Mr. 
Sandberg, Inspector of Rails of the Intercolonial Railway. 


19133. Was he an officer of our Government ?—He was employed 
and paid by the Canadian Government. 


19134, Employed, do you mean, for looking after the interest of the 
public here ?—Kmployed for looking after their interest in England, 
where the rails were being made for the Intercolonial Railway. 

19135. In what way was he employed ?—He was employed as in- 
spector. 

19136. As inspector ?—Inspector of rails. 

19137. Do you know whether he was paid by salary or by the num- 


ber of rails he inspected ?—I think he was paid by the quantity of rails 
he inspected. 


19138. And he was looking after the interest of the Canadian public? 


—Yes; in connection with the manufacture of rails. 
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19139. Was he asked, do you remember, to communicate the prices “$-11. iets 
or to decide when it was a good time to have rails purchased ?—I think the information 
it was voluntarily on his part. He is a man who is considered very that it was ai 
reliable, and he furnished every information respecting the raiis, their time to buy vol- 
rice and quality untary on the 
Pp a quailty. Pee of sree re 
~ Sewn . + ° who was pal 
19140. This information was voluntary on his part, as I understand Wedoedin ate the 
9__Tt wa ao int oe. : : mu, ber of rails 
you ?—I!t was voluntary ; I think I may have asked him to do so, | do e'inspected. 
not at this moment remember. 
19141. Had you any other person informing you upon the same sub- Witness also 
ject?—Yes ; a Mr. Livesey that I was in correspondence with—not ea piteues. 
John Livesey who is well known here. 


19142. What is his position ?—He is an engineer, and has had to do 
with the inspection of rails aad other railway property. 

19143. flow was he interested in this matter ?—He was not inter- 
ested, he was 3 private correspondent of mine. 

19144. Was he engaged in looking after the interests of Canadians ? Livesey a private 
He was not in any way employed or paid by the Canadian Witness. 
Government. 


19145. Was there any other authority to whom you looked for an 
opinion ?—I name those two; I do not remember others at this moment. 


19146, Are there any periodicals in England published which would 
give a tolerably fair idea of current prices ?—Yes. 
19147. What periodicals ?—The various engineering papers: the Late OK 
' ae . : 2 n a 
Engineer, Engineering, Iron, and several other papers of that kind. Garren teriaes 
19148. Do you know whetber you had in your branch of the Depart. 
ment any such periodicals on file ?—No; I took the periodicals at my 
private house. 
19149, You had them in your own control ?—Yes; I took some of 
them. 


* 


19150. Do you remember which pericdicals you had control of at 
that time ?— No; I do not remember. I remember one. 1 remember 
the paper called Angineering. 

19151. Do you think Engineering at that time gave the prices of 
iron ?—I do not remember whether it did ur not. I cannot tell you. It 
is very likely there were articles in it referring to the downfall of rails. 


19152. Did it purport to furnish from month to month, or from week 
to week, or any other regular period, the changes in the market ?—I 
could tell you better by referring to it. 
Does not rememe 


Tr F ee NI ate al aie +g ber whether engi- 
19153. You do not remember ?—No; I do not remember at this 7oot.G furnished 


moment, the market 
prices. 


19154. Could you say from what source these advices came with which 
you start your memorandum in March as being the reason for advising 
the purchase ?—I have already mentioned them. 


iy mye aye wer y Aisle ‘ "a eS is Acted principally 
19155. Do you mean Sandberg and Livesey ¢ I mean more especially ANE ee 


Mr. Sandberg. counsel, 
19156. Were those letters to you official, as a person employed by 

the Government ?—I should say they were official. They were not 

marked not official. 
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ere N° ~~ 19157. Are they still on record ?—I have no doubt they are still im 
the office. 
When witness 19158. You say that early in August, 1874, you mentioned the matter 


ie eee to the Minister of Public Works, and advised that steps should be taken 


did mot mention to secure such quantity as might be deemed advisable: did you at that 
any quantity. 


able to get ?—I do not think I did. 


19159. Do you know that before the transaction yon ever did report 
to the Department the quantity that you deemed advisable ?—I do not 
think so. 


19160. Then, in your opinion, who decided the quantity ?—The 
quantity was decided after the tenders came in. 
Sf eae ; at py eq ig tl Me 
Pee eee 19161. And in your opinion, who decided it ?—It was decided by the 
ister. Minister. 

19162. Your memorandum mentions that on the 13th of the same 
month you renewed your recommendation, and furnished a draft speci- 
fication to be acted on if thought best: do you remember whether you, 
at that time, offered any recommendation whether it would be best or 
not, beyond what was said upon a previous occasion ?—Well, I cannot. 


say any more than is written here. . 
“iaerprat ISM OT 19163. Did you understand as early as August, 1874, and while you 
involved in pur- Were sugcesting this purchase, that a large amount of money would be 
chase ofrails. involved in procuring the material ?—Oh, yes; because I knew that 
rails were expensive articles. 

19164. In your experience, was it usual to enter into such a transac- 
tion without more than an informal conversation between the Minister 
and the Chief Engineer?—I take it there were more formal steps. 
He would, in all probability, consult his colleagues in the Government. 


19165. That is your surmise ?—Yes. 


19166. I was not asking about that, I was asking about your experi- 
ence ?—'lhis was an exceptional case. This was the first Pacific Rail- 
way we had undertaken to build. 


19167. But you had other experience before the Pacific Railway 
was built ?—Yes, I had. 
ea ee 19168. Iam asking about your experience ?—I do not say there was 
1er . ea . 
He a te wasany- no more than an informal conversation. 
thing mere than 


an informa 19169. Are you aware that there was anything more ?—The respon- 
beforeentering Sibility was with the Minister, and he can explain whether there was 


onsoseriousa anything more; I cannot. 
step. 


19170. That is not answering my question, Mr. Fleming, do you 
think itis? fam asking whether you are aware of anything ?—I take 
it, if there had been anything more that I was aware of 1 would have 
made a memorandum. a7, 

Im case ¢f Ta- ‘ 4 ? 
Ree colonial 19171. Then what is your answer?—I have given my answer and it 
writtenreports . | pare : : : 
by witness and 18 taken down. In the case of the Intercolonial there were reports on 
commissioners ; “4 siciae 5 ~ xyaalte 
made before rails tHe Subject from the Commissioners as well as from myself. 
were purchased. / : “ae 

19172. You mean written reports ?—Written reports advising the 


purchase of rails. There was nothing in this case that I remember of 


time take the responsibility of saying what quantity it would be advis- 


a ae 
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except the specification that I prepared. An order was issued to 
advertise for tenders. 


19173. That, I understand, was a step in the actual transaction. I 
am not asking you now as to the steps in the transaction after it was 
commenced. Iam asking you now for steps,if any, which occurred 
before the transaction was commenced,and which may have made an im- 
pression on the Minister’s mind ?—There may have been many Orders- 
in-Council passed in connection with the Pacific Railway that 1 am 
not aware of. This memorandum gives the history of it, as far as | 
know, and I would rather trust to this memorandum than to my own 
recollection a great deal—very much rather. 

19174. I understand that you have had experience in a position 
somewhat similar to this in at least one other railway ?—Yes; I have 
had some little experience in those matters. 


19175. In your experience have you known transactions of this kind, 
and for a large amount, to take place without anything more formal 
between the engineer and the Minister than a conversation or conver- 
sations ?—-When the conversation took place it was not known how 
large or how smal! the transaction would be. We only asked for 
5,000 tons of rails in the advertisement. The transaction grew a large 
one at a later date. 


19176. Do you mean that to be an answer to my question ?— Yes. 


19177. Taking the quantity to be only 5,000 tons, am I to assume 
from what you say that you have known transactions of that kind— 
5,000 tons transactions—without anything more formal than a con- 
versation ?—The Government were not bound even to take 5,000 
tons. 


19178. Do you think that is an answer to my question? Surely, Mr. 
Fieming, you do not think I am asking what the Government were 
bound to do ?—I do not know what youare aiming at. 1 am endeavour- 
ing to give the facts as far as I can give them. 


18179. And you say that in this case they were not bound to take 
more than 5,000 tons, and that you assume that to be an answer to my 
question ?~-It is much easier to ask questions than to answer them 
sometimes. I am quite willing to answer all questions that 1 can. 


19180. Tam sure of that, Mr, Fleming, and I have no desire to get 
more than your own recollection and view of the matter as you 
remember it. You have mentioned the fact that in this case the 
Government was not bound to tuke more than 5,000 tons, as though 
that were a material part of the answer to my question : now that 


it is reduced to 5,000 tons, have you, in your experience, known of 


5,000 tons of rails being ordered without auything more than a conver- 
sation between the Minister and the Chief Engineer ?—I do not at this 
moment remember any instance. 


19:81. Then the reducing of the quantity to 5,000 tons was not 
material ?—I do not know whether it was or not. 


19182. In deciding to recommend a purchase of rails. because the 
price was low, did you take into account at that time the probability 
of the period at which they would be required for use?— Doubtless I 
did. 
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i ee ea ag 19183, Do you remember at what time it was expected they 
Principal reason Would be used, or any considerable portion of them ?—The principal 
why rails were reason why the rails were purchased was the supposed low prices. 
ow price” That was the chief reason. The rails would be required some time or 


other before very long. 


ences 19184, The time at which they would be wanted would be a material 
required avan iy imelomonb au the problem ?—-Yes ; [ suppose it would. 


material, but ; : F > s 
witness settledin 19185. Then, I am asking whether, it being a material element, you 
pis mind that the settled upon it in your mind ?—J settled upon it in my mind that the 


was agoodone, whole transaction was a very good one. 


19186. You do not mean irrespective of that element ?—Including 
every consideration. 


19187. Then, as to that particular feature, how did you settle that ? 
—-It is impossible for me to tell at this hour. If you had asked me the 
question seven years ago I might have been able to answer it. 


19188. This is a very large transaction, or became a large transac- 

tion, after your first recommendation, and it evidently occu- 
pied your mind as long ago as March, 1876, and you then made a 
formal memorandum of the circumstances which led to the purchase ? 
—It has been banished from my mind for years until now. 

Cannot say 19189. Cen you say now at what time you supposed they would 

jhe rails wouit. be required when you recommended them to be bought ?—I cannot 

be required. say what my calculations were at that time of day. I cannot now say 
what they were at that time. 

Quantity not 19590. I have gathered from what you said a little while ago that at 

aan eee beginning, when you recommended that some should be purchased, 

received. you had no idea of the quantity that might probably be purchased, and 
that the quantities were settled upon afterwards; now, after the ten- 
ders came in, and after the Government decided to make purchases, 
{ think that you added that even then you made no recommenda- 
tion as to the quantities: am I right as to that impression ?—You are 
pretty nearly right. The quantity was not fixed until after the ten- 
ders were received. 


19191. Then after the tenders were received, did you take the 
responsibility of recommending the quantities to be purchased ?— 
Whether I did or not, I certainly would have recommended the pur- 
chase if ] had been asked at that time. 


19192. The purchese of what ?—The rails. 
19193. The purchase of what quantity ?—50,000 tons. 


19194. As a matter of tact, do you know whether you did recom- 
mend any quantities ?—I have no doubt whatever that I said to Mr. 
Mackenzie : “ You cannot purchase too many rails at that price.” 


Thought the rails 19195. And that recommendation, I understand, was based entirely 
Sein aati upon your idea of the price at that time being as low 
a one as they would reach ?—From all I could learn, it appeared 
that rails had reached bottom, and there would be a rebound immedi- 
ately. I have no hesitation in saying that that was my impression at 
the time, although it did not prove so. These rails had fallen from 
£18 a ton down to £10 a ton, and remained at £10 a ton some six 


months, and no one in the trade expected it would go any lower. 
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19196. When you speak of no one in the trade expecting, you meati 
according to the information you received ?—Of course. 


19197. As a matter of fact you had not had communication with any 
one ?—I only spoke through information in my possession. As far as 
the information in my possession goes that was the fact. 


19198. In this memorandum you say that in addition to the above 
quantity of 40,000 tons it was arranged to accept the most favourable 
terms for the delivery of rails free on board in England for transporta- 
tion to British Columbia : how did you ascertain that those terms were 
the most favourable terms at that time when this new 10,000 tons were 
purchased ?—It will be stated in this memorandum. I cannot tell you 
now. 


19199. Did you take any part in ascertaining whether more favour- 
able terms could be got for that second purchase for British Columbia ? 
—I do not remember. 


19200. Do you think you took that as a matter of course, or do you 
know whether you investigated before making that recommendation ? 
—lI really do not remember. 


19201. [t may have been taken for granted by you without making 
any investigation ?—Possibly. 


< 


Orrawa, Thursday, l4th April, 1881. 
SANDFORD FLEMING’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


19202, We were speaking yesterday of the transactions connected 
with the first purchases of the steel rails: do you remember whether 
you took any part in the making of the purchases beyond the reports of 
which you spoke yesterday, and the suggestion mentioned in your 
memorandum of March, 1876 ; for instance, did you take any part in 
deciding who should get the contracts, or how they should be fulfilled ? 
—TI think the abstract of tenders would give some information on that 
point. Looking at the abstract I see that I was not present when the 
tenders were opened. They were opened by Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Tilley 
on the 17th November, 1874; however, they were passed over to me, 
and on the 19th November I reported on them, which report | now 
holdin my hand, (Exhibit No. 117.) I have no recollection of taking 
any part in the arranging of the contracts. 


19203. As far as you understand the matter, are you of the opinion 
that the quality of the rails was according to contract ?—As far as I 
know the quality was strictly according to contract. . I see a letter dated 
~ 11th February, 1875, from Mr. Sandberg,who was appointed to inspect 
the rails; and my correspondence with Mr. Sandberg after that, I have 
no doubt he was appointed on my recommendation. 


19204. But on the main point you are of the impression that they 
were satisfactory ?—Yes; I have no reason to think otherwise—no 
reason at all. 


19205, I suppose that matter would be one within your jurisdiction 
as Chief Engineer would it not ?—Yes; that came within my jurisdic- 
tion. 
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19206. Does any other matier occur to you connected with those 
rails which you think ought to be mentioned by way of evidence ?-- 
Nothing occurs to me. I may say that they were subjected to a very 
rigid inspection by one of the best rail inspectors in England, Mr. 
Sandberg; and I have reason to think that the inspection was thorough. 
Samples of the rails were sent out here and could be exhibited to the 
Commissioners at any time. They were twisted about as if they were 
made of lead instead of steel. 


19207. It appears that at the first invitation for tenders the time 
named was very short: did you take any part in settling upon the 
opportunity that would be given to the public for competition ?—I do 
not think I was consulted on that; I took no part in it, 


19208. Do you know how the time was so short, in the first instance> 
and why it was enlarged efterwards ?—No; 1 cannot explain that mat- 
ter. [ havein my hanl and I produce a printed diagram: furnished 
by Mr. Sandberg showing the fluctuations in the price of rails, both iron 
and steel; in the case of iron since the year 1855, and in the case of 
steel since they were first made in 1861. It shows, among other things, 
the great fall from the year 1873 to the year 1874, and then the equally 
great fall from the year 1874 to the year 1879, and the position last 
year. (Exhibit No. 291.) 


19209. This diagram is not dated, but from the shaded line it appears 
to give information as late as the end of 1878: is that the way you 
understand it?—It gives information to the year 1880; from 1878 up 
to 1880 has been put on by hand, not printed. 


19210. The printed portion ends with the year 1873 ?—Yes. 


19211. Was this part which was put in by hand put in before it 
reached you ?—I think it was put in by Mr. Sandberg. 


19212. As contracts Nos. 6 to 11 inclusive, touch only a subject on 
which you have no more to say, we will proceed to the next 
contract, No. 12, which relates to the Georgian Bay Branch: do you 
remember what part you first took in that matter ?—I do not know, I 
am sure; there is some correspondence. 


19213. In the first place, do you remember that you understood that 
to be part of the Canadian Pacific Railway system proper ?—Yes; I 
think under the Act it was treated as part of the system. Under the 
Act 37 Vic., cap. 14, the Georgian Bay Branch was considered part of 
the system. 


19214. The termini of this branch appear to have been established 
by an Order-in-Council : do you remember whether you took any part 
in recommending the termini as the best available ends of the 
branch ?—I remember taking some part. I recollect pointing out we 
could not exactly define the point, and it would be better to make it 
within the limits of four adjacent townships, which townships, if I 
remember right, were lettered A, B, C and D. 


19215: Did you recommend the general line which was let to Mr. 
Foster as being one desirable to locate for the purpose of this branch ? 
—I did not. 


19216. Do you know how the direction and location of that was 
established, and why the Engineer-in-Chief was not asked to report ?— 
I understand it was by Order-in-Council. 
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19217. Do you mean that you were net consulted verbally or in 
writing on the matter, nor asked to make auy report ?—I cannot say f 
was not consulted. If I remember rightly, Mr. Hazlewood, who had 
finished his connection with the Intercolonial Railway, was asked by 
the Minister—but this is not of my own knowledge. It has come to 
my knowledge that Mr. Hazlewood was asked if a line could be built 
from one point to another, and he made a reconnaissance of the ground 
and said that it could. On that information an Order-in-Council was 
passed. 


19218. That you understand to be the origin of this location ?—Yes ; 
these points are named in an Order-in-Council, whatever date it may 
have. 


18219. Was Mr. Hazlewood under you at that time: was he of your 
staff ?—He had been under me before, and may be considered under me 
then, although I have no recollection of all the circumstances that then 
occurred. ldo not know whether I instructed him, or whether he yot 
his instructions direct from the Minister. 


19220. Do you remember whether you were in favour of that branch, 
judging the matter from an engineering point of view ?—I never could 
see the immediate necessity for it, [ must say. 


19221. When yousay immediate you mean at the time it was con- 
tracted for ?— I could not at that time see the immediate necessity 
for it. 

19222. Who was the person to whom the Government looked at that 
time for engineering views on all matters connected with the Pacific 
Railway ?—They looked to myself. 


19223. Did you give them any engineering views upon this matter ? 
—Il am not sure that [ was in Ottawa at the time that the views were 
wanted, but the correspondence that I have sent for will probably 
bring that matter back to my recollection. 


19224. Were you then aware of any engineering reasons for the 
selection of this particular line which was contracted for by Mr. 
Foster ?—I do not think the line was selected on engineering 
grounds—at least not altogether. 


19225. Well, if it was partially so, the reasons upon which it was 
partially so would be useful ?—It was ascertained by the examination 
made by Mr, Hazlewood that there were no special engineering objec- 
tions, Mr. Hazlewood having been employed to walk over the 
country. 


19226. In fixing the contract with Mr. Foster, you are aware pro- 
bably,that certain gradients were made absolutely indispensable ?-There 
were certain maximum gradients stipulated in the contract. ~ I read 
from the contract : 

‘Gradients and allignment shall be the best that the physical features of the country 
wiil admit of without involving unusual or unnecessarily heavy works of construc- 
tion, with respect to which the engineer will decide; but that in no case will the 
gradients exceed 1 per 100 ascending westerly, or 1 in 200 ascending easterly, 
and the engineer shall, inall cases, decide where the maximum gradient will be allowed.”’ 

19227. Are you aware whether there had been any such examination 
of the country as would make it certain, or probable, that such 
maximum gradients could be obtained ?—I think there had been such 
an examination, 
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19228. Who do you think made that examination ?—M». [azlewood, 
a gentleman in whom | had the greatest possible confidence. Mr, 
Hazlewood made an examination of the country in the summer of 
1874. Mr. Hazlewood reported to me at different time during that 
year: the 14th of July, the 5th of August and the 15th of September. 
At the close of the season, on the 6th of October. when he <eturned, I 
reported the result of his examination to the Minister, and I now put 
in my report of the 6th of Ociober, 1874. (Hxhibit No. 29.) I have 
not, at this time, read over this report, but I see in one pir: graph, the 
third last, the following words referring to what Mr. Hazlewood saw: 
“ He thinks there would be no great difficulty in obtaining a fair line 
with easy grades and curves between Pembroke and the Lake White 
Partridge, at which latter point the examination to Renf: ew branched 
off.” In another paragraph I see it stated: “The gradvs and curves 
will be extremely easy.”’ Thatis with reference to the valley of the 
River Bonnechere. 


19229. The locality you name is not affected at all by this contract 
with Mr. Foster : my question was directed to that portion of the 
country covered by his contract, and I ask if you are aware whether 
uny information had been obtained which showed such gradients as the 
specified maximum gradients were obtainable ?—Those gradients were 
fixed on the information furnished by Mr. Hazlewood. He believed 
that those gradients could be secured. I did not make the examina- 
tion myself; I trusted to him and had every confidence in him. 


19230. Do you know where there is any evidence now that he made 
such an examination as would give that information: up to the 
present we have not had any ?—The paper I holdin my hand—— 


19231. But that speaks of country which is not affected by this con- 
tract. You have defined the lines between two points ?—I have men- 
tioned two points, but the other points are mentioned in this letter— 
that is the concluding paragraph. I have not been a'le to read it 
through, but the words I have quoted caught my eye. { have now 
read the portion of the report respecting the country covered by the 
Georgian Bay Branch, and [ may quote, as follows, from the same:— 

‘‘Mr. Hazlewood proceeded first to Parry Sound district and travelled by the road 
laid from Lake Rousseau to Lake Nipissing. He selected the corner posts between 


lots 158 and 159 as the initial point, and started from that place on the Ist of July on 
a direct course for the mouth of River French, a distance of abou: 60 miles. He 


reports the country between these points as being favourable for railway construe- 
tion, no obstacles of anyimportance presenting themselves, except neir River French, 
where the heaviest rock excavation will be necessary. he streams to be crossed 


are few and unimportant, and there isan amplesupply of good stuie The land, asa 
genetal rule, is level, and, asfaras could be judged, much of it adapted forsettlement. 
The timber is large and valuable. Pine, apparently ofa fine quality, isto be hadinabund-. 
ance The mouths of River French were reached on the evening of the 7th of July. * * * 
On the 17th of July he left tue Nipissing road and walked in as straizht a course as 
possible easterly towards Pembroke. About one and a-half miles from the road, he 
crossed the River Comonda about twenty-five feet in width flowing in a northerly 
direction. A short distance further up, he. turned to the westward. For 
the first eight miles some rough ground was encountered, but with a little 
time and care Mr. Hazlewood is convinced that a good line may be 
secured. At ten and a-half miles he crossed the River South or Namanitagong, 
seventy-five feet in width, and eight feet deep; und at sixteen and a-half miles, again 
crossed this river, fifteen feet in width. From the latter point hefoll wed the general 


course of the River South to about the twenty-first mile. At seventeen and a-half” 


miles he came upon a large deposit of gravel, the first seen between this poiat and 
River French, a total distance of seventy-seven miles. At the twenty-first mile the 
River South was lost sight of, but at the twenty-fourth mile a brook was crossed 
which he took to be one of its heads, and at the twenty-sixth and a-half mile crossed. 
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what he supposed to be the other head. This latter stream he followed to the 
twenty-eighth mile, where it was finally lost sight of. The valley of the River South 
from this point (twenty-eight miles) back to the eigith mile is wide, and offers no 
serious obstructions to the location of an easy line through it. About the twenty- 
ninth mile he reached the water-shed. Here the aspect of the country changes a 
little; the ridges were less elevated and his track crossed them at an angle, instead 
of running with them as heretofore. At the thirtieth mile he crossed a brook running 
north-easterly, and a mile further on passed a lake having its outlet in the same direc- 
tion. At the thirty-fifth mile he reached Oreek Nipissing, an important lumbering stream; 
atthe point of crossing it is fifty feet wide. All the streams from the thirtieth mile flow into 
thiscreek. Mr. Hazlewoodsaid he would anticipate no difficulty in getting from the 
valley of the itiver South to the valley of Creek Nipissing, the water-shed between 
them being quitelow. * * * Speaking generally ofthe country walked over between 
River Frenchand Lake Burnt’’—— 
A little beyond the eastern end of the, Georgian Bay Branch—some 
twenty miles beyond theeastern end of the Georgian Bay Branch, 
probably :— 

‘‘Mr. Hazlewood remarks that he feels quite safe in stating thatthe rail- 
way could be located on a very direct course between these points—in fact, that the 
departure from a straight line would probably not increase the distance more than 


5 per cent. He reports a large quantity of good land met with, covered generally 
with a fine growth of timber, cousisting of pine, maple——”’ 


And soon. That is all that refers to the Georgian Bay Branch proper. 


19232. You gather apparently from Mr. Hazlewood’s letter to you 
that the line easterly from that initial point was over rather a level 
country : that very few obstacles were presented ?—Yes; and I am still 
of the same opinion. 


19233. Are you aware that after the contract was entered into with 
Mr. Foster he stated to the Government it was impossible to obtain 
these maximum gradients, and asked that the contract should be quali- 
fied in some way, so as to relieve him of that condition ?—Yes ; I think 
I remember that, and I am almost certain that [ reported on the sub- 
ject at the time. 


19234. In a letter of the 20th of December, 1875, from Mr. Foster 
to the Minister of Public Works he asks for concessions from the 
Government concerning this contract. Among other things he states 
that the surveys of the branch were commenced at the westerly end, 
and such difficulties were encountered in obtaining the desired gradient 
of twenty-six feet per mile ascending eastward, that a re-survey of the 
ground had to be ordered, upon which a large party of engineers were 
still at work; and Mr. Shanly reported, as I understand, that it was 
impossible in that locality to obtain these gradients: have you any 
reason to change the opinion which was expressed in your report 
about that time to the effect that they could be obtained ?—Mr. Shanly 
reported on the 26th of October, 1875, from information not obtained 
personally, but through a Mr. Harris who was employed by Mr. 
Foster. That letter was forwarded to me for my report. 1 reported 
on that letter on the 17th of November following, which report sets 
forth the views I then entertained. It is not long and I will be very 
happy to read it. I will quote from the letter if you willallow me. I 
will quote the second paragraph : 

‘‘T have given this subject my best attention and have had the advantage of the 
views of Mr. Ridout, the engineer in charge of the work, and Mr. Hazlewood, the 
gentleman who made the original reconnaissance of the country. It does not appear 
that the surveys made under the direction of Mr. Foster have yet extended over the 
whole length of the proposed line. They have, as far as I can learn, been confined 


to the work of two survey parties, one working easterly from French River, the 
other working westerly from Renfrew. When last heard from the two together had made 
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a preliminary survey of the extent of some 140 miles, while the whole distance between: 
French Riverand Renfrew is about 210 miles. It thusappears that about one-third of the: 
whole distance has not yet been surveyed in any way. It is frequently necessary 
and always advisable to make exhaustive surveys before deciding on the rejection or 
adoption of any particular line, specially ina country such as the one upon which the 
proposed railway is to be built While [ have no doubt that a line could be found on 
a lower general elevation in the direction indicated by Mr. Shanly (that was a line- 
by the Ottawa and River Matawan, a considerable distance to the north), I am not, 
by any means, satisfied that a line coming up to the condition of a contract cannot be 
secured on the general route shown on the contract plan. The proper course, in my 
judgment, is for the contractor to carry on the surveys with every possible energy, 
until a line coming within the terms of the contract be found. There is no necessity 
for adhering rigidly to the exact line drawn on the contract plan. This was never 
intended. That line was simply to show the general direction of the intended railway. 
It would be sufficient, in my opinion, that the line, when found, should run in a fairly 
direct course from the termini to a ceutral point in the space lettered on the plan A, 
B, C and D.”’ 

19255. I understand that you adhere to the opinion suggested in this 
letter, that there was no reason to abolish that contract upon the ground 
that the maximum grade could not be obtained which was there pre- 


scribed ?—That was then my opinion. 


19236. Have you any reason to change it since ?—I am not here to 
express an opinion. [| am not expressing an engineering opinion now; 
I am speaking of what I did then. 


19237. And you think you ought not to give an opinion now ?—I am 
not prepared to give an engineering opinion on short notice. 


19238. While you were Engineer-in-Chief of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, do you remember that you came to a different opinion from 
that explained in this report ?—I do not remember that I ever came to. 
any different opinion. 

19239. Upon the question which you raise now, as to the nature of 
your evidence, I may say that as you are subpcenaed as a skilled 
witness and at a higher daily allowance than an ordinary witness, we 
think we are entitled to your opinion upon the matter upon which you 
are skilled, that is, such ar opinion as you can give at the moment ?— 
{Lam not in the habit of giving hasty opinions. To give an opinion 
that would be worth anything I would require to consider the matter 
very fully. 


19240. I am only mentioning this so that we may understand each 
other in the future: we do not want to get deliberate opinions from 
you while you are in the witness box, but if there is any matter upon 
which you can there give an opinion as a skilled witness we may have to 
ask for that opinion ?—J am not at all desirous of concealing anything, 
even my opinion if have any opinions ; but one cannot form opinions so 


_ rapidly as you would appear to imagine. 


Witness not pre= 
pared to give 
opinion without 
due considera- 
tion. 


19241. I am only mentioning this so that you may be governed by it. 
in whatever way you think proper hereafter if such questions again 
arise ?—I may say, I would like it to be understood I am not prepared 
to give any fresh opinions now without due consideration, and I do not 
wish to conceal anything that has passed. 


19242. Do you remember whether, while you were Chief Engineer, 
you were asked for any further report on the necessity of cancelling the 
contract on the ground of the difficulty of the gradients ?—The written 
records may show, but I have no recollection of it. | 
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19243. It appears that this contract was at first cancelled by the 
Government, and the question arose as to how much Mr. Foster ought 
to get from the Government, if anything, on account of his expenditure, 
and I believe you were asked to give your report upon that matter: do 
you remember the substance of that report, and the grounds which you 
had for it?—No; [should like to see the report. There is an 
Order-in-Council of March 8th, 1876, mentioned here in this report, I 
would require to see. I have sent for some information on this point. L 
think it is more likely that Mr, Ridout, who was in charge of that partic- 
ular work, will be able to bring with him the information that is desired. 
Itis only right that I should draw your attention to a letter of mine of 
the 9th February, 1877, with regard to gradients of the Georgian Bay 
Branch, In that letter I give my hurried views with regard to the 
survey made by Mr. Lumsden, subsequent to the other surveys, and I 
state in that letter that ‘‘ the light gradients ascending eastward which 
they expected have not been obtained.” That is the point that [ wish 
to bring under your notice. 


19244. In this letter you intimate to the Minister that the gradients 
which you had at first expected were not obtainable ?—No; not that 
they were not obtainable, but that they had not been obtained. 


19245. ‘This was on Mr. Lumsden’s location ?—Yes. 


19246. Was that nearly in the same locality as the one commenced 
by Mr. Foster ?—Yes; 1 think it is over the same ground, because it 
refers {0 the terminus lettered A, B,C and D, and on the opposite 
page, No. 24, there is a description of that survey by Mr. Smith. 


19247. If I remember, the line as let to Mr. Foster commenced at 
the mouth of French River and this commenced twenty miles east- 
ward, avoiding some of the sixty miles of country which Mr. Shanly 
reported as being so difficult ?—That was an afterthought on the part 
of Mr. Foster or some oneelse. It was discovered that the French 
River might be rendered navigable from Cantin’s Bay, and a survey 
was made instead of from the mouth of the river from Cantin’s Bay to 
the central point in the townships A, B, C and D. 


19248, The point to which I draw your attention now is that the 
substance of Mr. Shanly’s report is thatthe prescribed gradients could 
not be obtained, and Mr. Lumsden’s survey commenced twenty miles 
further eastward, therefore the country between those two points, 
twenty miles apart, is not affected at all by this new survey ?—No. 


19259. I mean they do not touch the correctness of the report by 
Mr. Shanly in any way ?—I am not at all certain that you are right in 
that; because I am still of the opinion that the gradients could be had 
over that twenty milesif they were wanted. 


19250. I am not saying that Mr. Shanly was right, I am only calling 
your attention to this: that the report of the survey commencing 
twenty miles up the river may not affect the correctness of somebody 
else’s survey commencing at the mouth of the river ?—The difficulties 
referred to by Mr. Shanly, as I understand it, were not on the twenty 
miles extending from Cantin’s Bay to the mouth of French River, but 
at other points. 


19251, That may have been so, but he alludes to the country starting 
—or, in his words, “advancing eastward from French River? ”—l 
am very confident about that. 
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19252. Do you mean that this new location by Mr. Lumsden 
was over a portion of the same line as that let to Mr. Foster ?—Yes ; 
in fact this was still Mr. Foster’s work—it was not out of his hands. 


19253. I do not so understand it. I understand the contract with 
Mr. Foster was ended in February, 1876, and this report was in 
February, 1877 ?—L formed my present opinion from a letter addressed 
to Mr. Foster. On reading the letter, however, I see it is on another 
subject. The letter I refer to is on page 24 on the top of the page. I 
misstated it in that particular. I draw your attention now to this 
letter because, as I informed you, I wish to conceal nothing, and I dis 
cover on looking over this paper that Mr. Lumsden had not obtained 
the gradients that we wanted to find. 


19254. I wish to see whether that had any bearing on the previous 
line, because if it was on a different line it will not enlighten us ?—It 
is practically on the same route, except on the western twenty miles. 


19255. Looking now at your letter of the 9th February, 1877, are 
you still of the opinion that the impression you got from Mr. Hazle- 
wood’s letters was the correct one, that is to say, that the gradients 
proscribed in the Foster contract were obtainable ?—They certainly 
showed me that the difficalty in getting them was greater than [ 
originally thought, but it did not prove that it wags impossible to get 
them. 

19256. Have you been over that portion of the line yourself at any 
time ?—I have not. I had very great faith in Mr. Hazlewood, a faith 
that is not easily shaken, and he expressed himself very strongly about it. 


19257. Since that, however, you have come to a different conclusion, 
as I understand it ?—I cdo not think so. I have not said so. I have 
said that I learned from the survey of Mr. Lumsden that the difficul- 
ties were greater than | originally thought. I have a recollection of 
Mr. Hazlewood saying to me—I think in the presence of Mr. Ridont, 
but Iam not very clear about that—‘‘send me there, and I will get you 
the grades.” 


19258. Are you able to say now whether this money that was paid 
to Mr. Ifoster on account of his explorations and surveys, at that time 
when he had the contract for the Georgian Bay Branch, has been 
available to the Government in subsequent transactions ?—To some 
extent. 


19259. Can you give any further information upon the subject of 
this expenditure by Mr. Foster?—Yes; | have made enquiries since 
the Court adjourned, and Mr. Ridout, who was in charge of that branch 
of tke service, has brought certain papers here which show, among 
other things, that Mr. Foster had made a claim of some $63,000, and 
produced vouchers for that expenditure in connection with the Canada 
Jentral extension and the Georgian Bay Branch. There is another 
paper dated 29th April, 1875, by Mr. Walter Shanly, addressed to the 
Deputy Minister of Public Works, Mr. Trudeau, in which he says with 
respect to the Georgian Bay Bay Branch: 

‘‘T have the bonour to certify that I have examined the accounts submitted by Mr. 
A. B. Foster, contractor, for his outlay and liabilities in connection with above, and 
amounting in all to $50,966.27. The first item in schedule of accounts submitted is 
for construction of building wharf, &c., at mouth of French River, $9,424.83. Of 


this I] have no personal knowledge, the work having been done before Mr Foster had 
engaged me as his consulting engineer; nor have | since visited the place. 
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“For surveys amount expended $31,838.15, the accounts for which I have examined 
and certify to the whole having been fairly incurred tor the purposes detailed. In 
some of the detals the charges are perhaps open to criticism as somewhat. high, 
but taking the whole number of miles of line surveyed, 187, the total expenditure i is 
by no means extravagant or unreasonable. The remainder of the account is made 
up of the following items: Head office and accountant’s expenses, $2,500; consulting 
engineer Jor service, $2,500; 10 per cent. upon whole account, $4,623.29, the last of 
which only calls for special explanation, and is intended to meet the sundry and 
various expenses incident to preparing for carrying out a large contract, and which 
though they cannot always be formulated into specifical accounts and vouchers, not- 
withstanding, constitute a fair and first charge against the work. Taking the whole 
outlay, exclusive of that at the mouth of French River (which not having : come under 
my cognizance I am unable to certify to), I consider it as fair and reasuouable for the 
work performed. Mr. Ridout, the Government Engineer, can speak as to the struc- 
tures and expenditure at French River. 

“ | have the honour to be, &c., 
‘Ww. SHANLY,” 


Now it appears that I conferred with Mr. Ridout—who is here and 
can give evidence if required—and repor ted on the 28th April. There 
is a little difficulty about the dates. Mr. Shanly’s letter is the 29th; 
my report is the 28th April, and sets anal that [ had made every 
enquiry into the subject and satisfied myself that in the event of the 
Georgian Bay Branch being proceeded with, the expenditure incurred 
would be available generally for the prosecition of the work. 


19260. Have you any means of knowing to what. extent that expen- 
diture was made available afterwards ?—1i require to consult with Mr. 
Ridout before giving an answer to that. 


19261. Perhaps it would be as well for us to call him at some future 
time, if you have no means of knowing now ?—I understand that a por- 
tion of this was immediately av ailable -what amount [ do not remem- 
ber. The balance consisted of expenditure on surveys, as explained in 
Mr. Shauly’s letter, and was represented by vouchers, pay-lists and 
certified accounts for supplies purchased, &e. 

19262, It appears on page 17 of that printed Return,that the surveys 
altogether claimed by Mr. Foster amounted to an item of about 
$24,000 for the Georgian Bay Branch, and about $19,000 for the Canada 
Central; now in this last account which amounts to something like 
$41,060, exclusive of the buildings at the mouth of French River, be 
chargis for surveys $31,838 ; and T understand you to certify that ‘the 
expenditure incurred will generally be available in the prosecution of 
the Georgian Bay Branch: now from his detailed account he ony 
claims $24,000 to ie been spent for surveys on the Georgian BY 
Branch jae may be a typographical error. That letter is dated | 
bruary; the date I refer to is further on. The date of Mr. Shanly’s S 
letter is ie 29th April, and possibly surveys may have been made in 
the meantime 


19265. It does not appear so from the general tenor of this printed 
Return. On the 8th February, 1876, Mr. Foster sent in an account for 
$63,489, and that included Georgian Bay Branch survey $24,532, and 
Canada Central extension survey $19,125. Subsequently he gets an 
account passed which includes $31,838, for surveys alone, and that is 
paid to him apparently, upon your letter that the expenditure incurred 
will be generally available in the prosecution of the Georgian Bay 
Branch ?—I am not able to explain it. Possibly accounts may have 
come in after the 9th February, and he may have been justified in 
making that statement. Of course I attach great weight to the state- 
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ment of Mr. Shanly, who had every opportunity of looking into Mr, 
Toster’s accounts. 


19264. Do you know why the line from the mouth of French River 
to Dovglas which would include the Georgian Bay Branch proper, to 
the extension of the Canada Central, was adopted on the line which 
was laid down in these two contracts—I mean, for instance, going 
through the centre or near the centre of those townships A, B,C and D? 
—I think that is due to some. policy of the Government which was 
never, that I remember of, very fully explained to me. 


19265. It was not for any engineering reasons that that particular 
route was adopted?—It was not for any engineering reasons. My 
impression is that the Government—and I am merely making reference 
to the impression that has been on my mind—the Government had 
some idea of bridging the Ottawa so as to connect with the Oecidental 
line on the eastern side of the Ottawa—bridging the Ottawa in the 
neighbourhood of Purtage du Fort. 


19266. That, you think,might be a reason for establishing the castern 
terminus in that neighbourhood ?—On the Georgian Bay Branch. 


19267. It is not on the &eorgian Bay Branch ; it is, if anything, on 
the Canada Central extension?—Yes; 1 imagine that was the reason. 
They desired to have as direct a line as possible from the neighbourhood 
of Douglas, which is nearly opposite Portage du Fort, across to the 
mouth of French River. 

19268. Assuming the spot that ycu speak of to be a desirable 
terminus at the east, for this subsidized extension of the Canada Central, 
and the mouth of French River being a desirable western terminus for 
the Georgian Bay Branch, I wish to know if you are aware of any 
engineering reason why the line was taken through the centre of those 
four townships, and on the route which is generally Jaid down in these 
two contracts, one with Mr. Foster and one with the Canada Central 
Railway Co. ?—I know of no engineering reason. Iam satisfied that 
a better line, from an engineering stand-point, might have been had 
further to the north, but I imagine—and this must be taken as a surmise 
on my part—that the Government were desirous of bringing the line as 
far south as possible in order to make the connection with ‘'oronto and 
Ontario as short as possible. 


19269. I understand you were not asked to give any engineering 
report on the subject as to whether that was a desirable route or not ? 
—No; no other reports than those I have already referred to to-day— 
the reports of Mr. Hazlewood’s exploration. 


19270. Does any of them touch this subject: whether that is a desirable 
route between French River and the eastern terminus you have 
described ?—I was not called upon to ascertain which was the best 
route between the two points mentioned—Portage du Fort and the 
French River. 1f that had been the object I should have ascertained. 


19271. Then I am to understand that that particular route was 
adopted for other than engineering reasons ?—Yes; I think so. 


19272. Do you know why in this case it was considered desirable 
to let the contract upon the route adopted without anything more 
than a walking exploration of the country ?—I suppose it was to 
save time ; | know of no other reason. 
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19273. And do you think it did save time ?—I.do not know. The €omt™actNo 12. 
line has not been built yet, 


19274. But do you mean that it accomplished the object, that it 
saved the time by not having an instrumental survey ?—I do not think 
it accomplished the object. It did not effect a saving of time at all 
events, inasmuch as the line is not now constructed, although four 
or five years have elapsed. 


19275. The next contract is No. 13, for the portion of the line com” gatitway Loca- 
mencing in the neighbourhood of Thunder Bay. Before going into the i ona iy 
particulars of this contract I would like to ask you if you would TORN AaI ih e 
explain the reasons why that was considered a desirable terminus to a route which 2 
choose as well as the reasons for laying down the course of the bara aa 
Jine that was then adopted westerly ?—I think that is very fully point on its nor- 


explained in the printed report or printed evidence taken before the fora terminuson 
Senate Committee a year or two ago. My first effort was to discover a !ake, failed. 
route which would touch Lake Superior at a point on its northern side 

eligible fora terminus on that lake, and which would give us the 

shortest distance between the prairie region and the navigation of the 

lake, while at the same time it would leave as little of the main line to 

‘be constructed easterly from the point referred to as possible. It 

seemed to me that if we could get a line direct from the prairie region 

to Nipigon Bay that the desired object would be accomplished, and 

every efiort was made to discover a direct line; but these efforts failed, 

the country between Nipigon Bay and the interior directly west of it 

being exceedingly rough. Efforts were renewed to find other lines. 

One was tried to the north, following by Lake Nipigon and thence by 

‘Sturgeon Lake and other lakes towards Rat Portage, in fact exhaustive 

surveys were made in that direction, none of which proved to be 

entirely satisfactory. 

19276. You are speaking now of the country, as I understand, Another effort 
between Rat Portage and Lake Nipigon?—Yes,; we were driven north Ais eee bitte 
of the rugged country that I have referred to. Another effort was rugged country 
made to find a line to the south of the rugged country by Shebandowan aisoi falladaon ike 
and what is known as the Dawson route. That effort also failed. 

Finally we found what scemed to be the best and shortest route 

between the waters of Lake Superior and the north side of Lake of the 

‘Woods, which route is practically the one now under construction. 

The surveys were not entirely completed at the time I refer to, but Finally route 
sufficient information had been obtained to satisfy us that the route fund 

was perfectly practicable ; it would give us the desired easy gradients, 

and it would be the shortestline of communication between the points 

referred to. 

19277. Which points ?—The navigation of Lake Superior, Rat Portage Raitway Con 
and the prairie region. At that time, if I remember right, the public Strnetion: 
were impatient to have the Pacific Railway commenced, and the Gov- S abao hea lek si 
ernment appeared to be equally desirous. Although the surveys were it was thought 
not completed it was thought possible to put a short section under con- sont section 
tract. Hence section 13, [ think it is named, on the one end, and “der contract, 
section 14 on the other, were adopted and tenders were advertised for. 


19278. Ido not know whether it is generally considered that the cost 
of the railway is a matter for consideration by that portion of the 
Department controlled by engineers : how is that ?—Yes; it isa very 
amaterial consideration. 
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19.79, It is within the jurisdiction of the Hngineering Department 
as a rule ?—Yes. 

19280. Did you consider, in adopting the particular route which was 
adopted in this case, the probable cost of making the road ?—I did. 

19281. Did you consider that, at the time the tenders were invited, 
the proper time had arrived, from an engincering point of view, to ask 
for tenders ?—I considered that sufficient information had been obtained 
to justify us in inviting tenders under the circumstances, 


19282. From an engineering point of view ?—I preferred having the 
commencement of the work postponed a little later, but I was aware 
that the public were impatient to have the work started. 


19283. Then do you mean that the work was started at the time it 
was for other than engineering reasons ?—Yes; to some extent, 


19284. And those reasons to some extent conflicted with engineer- 
ing reasons ?—To some extent they did so. 


19285. Lam asking you what you thought at the time ?—I don’t 
remember what I thought at the time. 


19286. I understood you to say just now that the probable cost of the 
work was, within the Engineering Department, a proper question for. 
consideration by the engineers ?—It certainly is, 


19287. Did you consider that the time had arrived when this work 
ought to be commenced, having due regard to the probable cost of it? 
—I did, under the circumstances I have explained. 


19288. I do not quite understand what are the circumstances which 
you have explained ?—-Public grounds. 


19289. Did those public grounds, as you understand it, make it desi- 
rable to commence the railway when engineering reasons would rot 
have made it desirable ?—Engineering reasons certainly weighed, but 
public reasons were stronger than engineering reasons, 

19290. Do you mean that they outweighed the engineering reasons? 
—Yes. 


19291, Then I assume, from what you said before about your posi- 
tion in relation to the Government, that you were informed by the: 
Government that those other reasons were to prevail over the engineer- 
ing reasons ?—I do not think I was so informed. I think it was a 
maiter of public notoriety. 

19292. But public notoriety was not governing the transactions of 
the Department ?—The officers of the Department had to be governed 
by the directions received from the Minister and the Government. 


19293. Do you think that at the time section 13 was advertised 
the engineers had obtained sufficient information to enable the contract 
to be let at the lowest possible price ?—Information was not so fall as 
could be desired, and I do not know that they had obtained enough to 
enable them to let it at the lowest possible price, but it was sufficient 
for the purpose of letting it in the way in which it was let. 


19294. At the time that the tenders were invited, I understand you. 
to say that this particular section was expected to go to Shebandowan 
Lake, or further in that direction than it did go?—When this section 
was let it was expected that we would get a line through by Lake 
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Shebandowan to Rat Portage, and the first contract was to construct COmfect No. 13 
the line from Fort William to a point in the neighbourhood of Lake When contract 13 
Shebandowan. ‘That, however, was changed afterwards. I should pected to geta_ 
also add, now that it comes to my recollection, there was some idea of TARA OE 
utilizing the navigable stretches of the Dawson route, for a time at all @pto Kat Bort. 
events, between Lake Shebandowan and Rat Portage; and it was using the water 
thought important that one of those lakes—Lake Shebandowan or Sycwenes; ne 
some other lake—should be tapped by the first link of the railway. It é 
was, however, discovered that we could not obtain a continuous line of 
railway in that particular direction without an enormous cost, and the 
direction: of the line was, some time after the work was commenced on 
section i3, changed. A portion of the section was abandoned, and the 
line branched off from a point called, if I remember right, Sunshine 
Creek, some fifteen miles to the east of Lake Shebandowan. 

19295. I have gathered from what has already been said by other Rat Portage © 
witnesses and the reports, that before the letting of this contract Rat QAatnns 
Portage was considered to be an objective point; at all events it wasa point. 
governing point on this route westerly from Lake Superior ?— Yes. 


19296. Then, at the time of letting this contract 13, it was under- 
stood that the railway to be finally located would probably go to Rat 
Portage ?—Yes; but it was thought we would get another line to Rat 
Portage than the one ultimately adopted. 


19297. At the time of letting this contract 13. it was not known 
whether the route of the railway from Lake Superior to Rat Portage 
would be by Lake Shebandowan and the water stretches, or by the 
route which has since been adopted ?—It was not known. 


19298. So that the letting of this contract at that time was experi- Letting contract 
mental to some extent ?—It was done before the route throughout was ©*PeTmental. 
known. 

19292. Do you remember whether the hope of getting aline by Lake 
Shebandowan to Rat Portage through the water stretches was abandoned 
and this more northerly one adopted, for engineering reasons, or was it 
for other reasons ?--Since the line has been all surveyed the Dawson 
route was abandoned for engineering reasons and for reasons of 
economy. 


19300. Were these reasons ascertained by a further exploration and 
examination of the country, or were they from a change of policy 
having reference to trade or settlement ?—My impression is that these 
reasons were established by examinations of the country that were 
made. As I said before, we discovered that the line projected from 
Lake Shebandowan to Rainy River and thence across to Rat Portage, 
or some other crossing point of Lake of the Woods, was impracticable 
within any reasonable expenditure. 


19301. Do you mean a more southerly direction ?—A more southerly 
direction ; yes. 

19302. Have you considered how Thunder Bay compares with the Nipigen Bay 

th of the Nini termi Lake Superior, other things a better terminus 

mouth of the Nipigon as a terminus on Lake Superior, ot hings pian Thundec 
being equal ?—My own preference has been given to Nipigon Bay as PEASE LAGI 
a termina! point on account of the better shelter, and for other reasons. py Pgs pie 
Better shelter is found there, and there are other reasons ; but we could me. 
notreach Nipigon Bay with so short a line of railway as we could 


Thunder Bay. 
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19303. Do you know whether, in abandoning the mixed route of 
water and land that you have spoken of, the question of its being avail- 
able for all seasons was considered and was one of the grounds for 
giving the preference to the more northern route ?—Well, I do not 
know as to that. I have no doubt it entered into consideration. 


19304. Your consideration ?—Oh, my own view has always been in 
favour of a continuous railway. I thought itdesirable to utilize these 
lakes and navigable rivers as far as they could be rendered useful 
during the construction of the railway. 


19305. But not as a permanent part of the route?—Not as a perma. 
nent portion of the route as far as the railway is concerned. 


19306. Do you remember whether you took any active part in the 
letting of this contract, No. 13, originally ?—I find by the paper in my 
hand (Exhibit No. 36) that the tenders were received on or about 
March Ist, 1875, and were opened in the presence of Mr. Braun, Mr. 
Rowan and Mr. Palmer. I was not at the opening of them myself, but 
{ veported on them the same day, March ist, and furnished the Minis- 
ter with a statement respecting these tenders. There were thirty-seven 
in all, and the eight lowest are given here. Shall I read them ? 


19307. No, not all; read the first two or three ?—The lowest was by 
H. A. Charters & Co., $363,420; G. W. Taylor, $397,520; Sifton & Ward, 
$406,194; J. Wardrop, $410.025 ; Steacy & Steacy, $414,160 ; and so forth. 


19308. Do you remember whether there was any decided change in 
the character of this work shortly after the contract ?—The route was 
changed, as I have already said, beyond a certain point—beyond Sun- 
shine Creek. 


19309. There is a short letter attached to the tender of Charters & 
Co, for this section, in which you suggest that he ought to be passed 
over if Mr. Smith had not heard from him: will you please look at the 
letter and explain the reason why you took any part in it, and what the 
object was ?—I can only surmise what it means. I think it probable 
that the Minister was then very much engaged, Parliament being in 
session, in March, 1875, and the Secretary may have informed me that 
Charters, the lowest tenderer, had not accepted, and asked me what 
he had better do. In all probability J volunteered to ask the Minister 
if he might pass on to the next tender. J may have been going to see 
the Minister then, on other business at the House, or the Privy Council, 
and not being able to see him I sent in this memorandum. 


19310. As I understand, it was not usual for you as the Engineer-in- 
Chief to take any part in the letting of contracts or the awarding of 
them ?—It was occasionally done, but it was not usual. 


19311, Then this letter does not refresh your memory as to takin 
part in any transaction which led to one party getting a contract ahead 
of another ?—It does not. 


19312, Do you remember whether you ever had occasion to consider 
the amount of expenditure which was lost by changing the route from 
Sunshine Creek north-westerly instead of pursuing it towards Sheban- 
dowan—that is to say, the expenditure which was occasioned by the 
first intention to go to Shebandowan, and contracting for a part of the 
line which was not used in consequence of the change ?—If there was 
any it was reported on. My impression is the contractors had done little 
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or nothing between Sunshine Creek and Shebandowan at the date at 
which the change was made, and that the contractors were asked by 
letter if they would be willing to carry on the work on the new line or 
not. ‘This | remember: the contractors preferred abandoning the new 
portion and shortening their contract some fifteen miles. 


19318. According to your recollection, they had the option of con- 
tinuing the same number of miles upon the new route that they had 
given up upon the first projected route ?—I may be wrong in this; but 
{ think the contract would provide for a change of route, because when 
it was entered into in all probability it was thought to be possible that 
the line would require to be altered. 


19314. I think this is the first of a set of contracts, which were let 
‘apon estimates of quantities which turned out to be nat very correct— 
13, 14, 15 and 25 ?—Yes; this is the first contract for grading, other 
than the Pembina Branch. 


19515. I ibink upon all these numbers I have named the quanti- 
ties which are mentioned in the specifications upon which tenders were 
Invited turned out to be not very accurate ?—Yes; it turned out that 
the quantities of work paid for, on sections 14, 15, and 25 I think, 
‘were in excess of the original estimate. [ have made a report upon 
that subject, which [-have sent for. I gave my careful attention to 
‘the whole question of excess in quantities, and advised the Minister to 
allow a re-measurement of the work to be made. A re-measurement 
of the work was made—a verification measurement—and it was reported 
-on. 

19316, Are you speaking now of section 13 particularly ?—I am 
speaking of the different sections that you named. My report is dated 
May 1)th, 1880, and there is another of the same date. These reports 
will give all the information that I possess. There are three reports 
dated May 19th, according to my own letter-book. Onc has reference 
to section 14, another has reference to sections 14 and 25, and another 
has reference to section 25. 


19317. Do these reports touch sections 13 and 15 ?—They all bear on 
the question of excessive quantities. 


19318. But not particularly on sections 13 and 15 ?—There is another 
one somewhere else. J never understood the excess was great on sec- 
tion 15, and the matter was settled in 1878, so that there was nothing 
to be gained by opening it up. The final payments had been made, I 
think, to the contractor. Iam probably mistaken in supposing there 
is another on section 13. [ find by another document in my hands a 
-statement to this effect: In the case of section 13, the writer was not 
called upon to take any action, as the work had been completed, the 
contract closed, and the money paid before he returned to Canada. 


19319. Lhe next contract in order is No. 14, which, I understand, to 
‘be easterly from Selkirk ?—No. 14 extends from Selkirk to Cross Lake, 
a distance of seventy-seven miles. Sitton & Ward were the con- 
tractors. 


19320. Would you give a short explanation, somewhat similar to 
Ahat which you gave concerning 15, as to the reason for the selection 
Of this particular locality or route ?—The crossing of Red River was 
chosen for reasons given iu my last report for 1880, page 204. We 
wesired to get the most elivible line between that crosxing-point and 
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Rat Portage at the mouth of Lake of the Woods, and every eftort. 
was made to obtain it, and, as far as I know, the line is now constructed 
on the most etigible route. 


19321, Was the selection of Selkirk as the crossing-point of the main 
Jine made, as you understand, from engineering reasons, or were you 
governed in any way by considerations of a political character ?—It 
was not for political reasons, that I know of ; it was recommended by 
me for reasons set forth in the report I have referred to. 

19322 
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Are your reasons, as far as you remember without going 
through the report, based upon an idea of floods damaging the crossing 
higher up the river ?—To a large extent, mainly. 


19323. Would a crossing at Stone Fort, or in that neighborhood, 
have been subject to the objection which you make to the crossing at 
Winnipeg ?—A crossing could have been made at Stone Fort, but I do 
not know that it would have been so cheap. I do not know that it 
would have been any better, and it would not have served the public: 
interest so well, 

19324. As at Selkirk ?—As at Selkirk. 

19325, Then the selection of Selkirk in preference to some point as: 
far south as Stone Fort was, at all events, due to some other reasons 
besides floods ?—There are various reasons given in this report I 
refer to. The main reason is that which you named, the country 
in the neighbourhood of Winnipeg being subject to floods, as com- 
pared with the Stone Fort. I may be permitted to read one or 
tae paragraphs at page 271, which would give the reply that you . 

esire : 


‘* Wherever the railway forms a convenient connection with the deep water of the 
river, that point will practically become the head of navigation of Luke Winnipeg. 
In course of time a busy town will spring up and the land on the town site wilk 
assume a value it never before possessed. To the north of Sugar Peint, in the locality 
designated Selkirk, a block of more thau 1,009 acres remains ungianied and under 
the control of the Government—this is probably the only block of jand along the 
whole course of the Red River which has not passed into private hands or into the 
possession of the Hudson Bay Co. 

‘* This large block of land abuts on ihe river, where a bridge may be constructed 
with least apprehension as tothe safety of the structure in - time of floods, and 
where its erection could, under no circumstances, involve questions of damages. Near- 
the river there is a vatural deep water ialet, which can easily be reached by a short 
branch from the main line of railway; along this inlet, and between it and the river- 
the land isadmirably suited for a capacinus piling ground, vessels lying in the inlet are 
in no way exposed to damage from floods, in proot of which it may be mentioned that 
the Huson bay Co. have used it as a place of shelter for years past. ‘hey have no 
land, or buildings, or other property here, but they have found no ssf-ty in the open 
river near their establishment at Stone Fort, and at this moment the steamer Colvélle- ° 
and another vessel, ali the craft the company have in these parts, are moored for the 
winter in the inlet, which indents the Government block of land. Thus there cannot 
be a question as to the eligibility of this point for sheltering shipping in winter, as. 
well as for the purposes of vavigation in summer. 

‘‘In conclusion, I may be permitted to say that these various considerations, inmy 
judgment, control the location of the railway, and, guided by the facts I have 
endeavoured to lay before ycu, I am not able to recommend the Government to- 
assume the responsibility of bridging Red River at any point where the proposed 
structure would ne seriously imperilled, where prolonged interruption to traftie might 
be looked for on the occurrence of a disaster, the 1mminence of which no one can 
judge. [ am strongly of opinion that the Pacific Railway should be carried across 
the river somewhere between Sugar Point and St. Peter’s Church, and the circum- 
stances which | have briefly described dictate that the crossing shou!d be on the block 
of the Government Jand at Selkirk.” 


In another letter of mine, dated the 10th February, in reply to a docu- 
ment sent in by the Commissioner of the Hudson Bay Co., and printed 
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at page 279 of the report for 1880, I find some reference to the same 
question that you are particularly enquiring into now. Ii isin reference 
to the difiicuity of bridging at Stone Fort and to the existence of a block 
of public land at Selkirk. I quote: 

“‘Itisstated that the Stone Fort has never been submerged. This agrees with theinfor- 
mation I have already submitted. Une witness quoted by Mr. Balsillie (Mr, McDermott) 
testifies that the water rose on one occasion to within several feet of the top of the banks. 
From this it is clear that at extreme floods the water rises more than thirty feet. 
This is quite enough to indicate the difficulty there would be in erecting piers that 
would withstand the force of the swollen current; and in view of the causes and con- 
sequerces of the inundation, it would, in my jaigment, be out of the question to aug- 

“Ment the disasters, even in the very slightest degree, by placing obstructions in the 
already too contracted water-way. There is no doubt in my mind as to the moat 
eligibie site for the Pacific Railway bridge, and the documents now submitted only 
confirm the view I hold; but, for argument sake, if we assumed that at the Stone Fort 
there exists a site in. every respect as good as at Selkirk, there are other circum- 
Stances which the Government will recognize the importance of. At Selkirk there is 
a large block of land (over 1,500 aeres) belonging to the Crown. In my report of 8th 
December I have said its area is over 1,000 acres, but it is really more than 1,500 
acres. This block is admirably adapted for a town site, and it would be greatly 
enhanced in value by the location of the bridge Within its limits At Stone Fort the 
Government does not now control a single acre of land, and any benefit to property 
from the establishment of the bridge at that place would accrue to individuals, and 
mainly to the Hudson Bay Co., where they have 1,750 acres.” 

19326. Do you think that your judgment upon that matter, as to the 
locality of the crossing, would have been the same if the Government 
had not owned the land in the neighbourhood of the crossing ? 
—I think the existence of a block of land was an element. In 
the quotations which I have just read, I have said that a cross- 
ing might be made within certain limits—between Sugar Point 
and St. Peter's Church—how far apart [am not at this moment. pre- 
pared to say, some miles apart, but the Government block of land 
exists between those limits. 


19327. Am I to understand that the reasons would be convincing to 
you without reference to the ownership of the land ? —As to the rela- 
tive merits of points south of Stone Fort, it would—Winnipeg for 
example. 

19328. But, as between Stone Fort and Selkirk, suppose, for instance, 
the owners of land near Stone Fort would give a grant of land to the 
Government, would that change your views ?—I would see reason to 
modify my views. I would require time to consider. If the Govern- 
ment owned a large block of land at Stone ort, it would alter the 
circumstances a good deal. 


19329. You sce a block of land might be purchased at some other 
locality ?--If you could purchase at a fair price, but even then it 
would not do to have large piers in the river; you would require a 
span. 


19330. I want to get your judgment upon matters independent of 
the ownership of the land, because that does not seem to me just now 
to be a difficulty insurmountable. If the ownership of a large block 
of land was desirable, it might be advisable to purchase it. 1 want to 
know how far your judgment was based on the ownership of the land, 
whether that was a material part of the question in your mind ?— 
it was an element, certainly. 


19331. Speaking of land, I may as well ask -here—because we have 
asked other persons—whether you have any reason to believe that any 
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the neighbourhood,or whether that exercised any influence in the selec- 


tion of the crossing ?—I can speak for myself. [am interested in no 


land except at Stone Fort. J am theowner ofa few Hudson Bay Co.’s 
shares, and if I am interested anywhere it would be in enhancing the 
value of land at Stone Fort. 


19332. Were there any persons at all upon the staff, as far as you 


know, who were interested in the selection of a locality ?—I have no 


hesitation in saying I do not know any one; I do not at this 
moment know who owns the land adjoining the block of 1,000 acres. 


19333. Do you know whether a creek called Tait’s Creek is a tribu- 
tary of Red River?—I do; it isa small stream which flows into Red. 
River. 

19334. Near what point ?—It is above St. Andrew’s—a little south of 
the parish of St. Andrew’s. 

19335. Is it near the proposed crossing at Selkirk ?--Oh, no; it is 
nearer Winnipeg than Selkirk—at least it is just about midway between 
Selkirk and Winnipeg. 

19336. It runs soutberly towards the point you have named ?—It 


runs somewhat southerly towards Red River, from the interior of the: 


country. 
19337. Is there a low portion of the country through which that 


ereek runs, somewhere near the crossing at Selkirk ?—I am not aware: 


that it is particularly low, but I am aware that the overflow from Tait’s. 
Creek has passed north-east to the Red River; that is, perhap:, what 
you have reference to. 


19338. Not altogether; that is connected with it. It has been sug- 
gested that the land itself through which the creek runs, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the creek, is so low that the bridge would have to extend a 
great distance from Red River, and be built over this low land ?—I do 
not think so at all. I do not think it is lower than a few feet under the 


general level of the prairie—two or three, or five feet, just a gentle 


depression. 


19339. My impression is that Mr. Rowan said it was about a 1,000 
feet which would require to be bridged over the low land ?—It may be 
1,000 feet in length, but it is perfectly flat. Itis a mere gentle undu- 
lation in the prairie, as I understand it, and as the measurements. 
show. 

19340. Is there any serious engineering difficulty in making a 
bridge over any part of the Red River between Winnipeg and Selkirk ? 
—I do not know any serious engineering difficulty. It is a matter 
of expense—a mere matter of cost. 


19341. Well, upon the question of cost, are there any particular 


points where it would be very much more expensive than Selkirk ?— 
It would be expensive to cross the river between Stone Fort and Tait’s. 
Creek in a way which would not interfere with the flow of the current 
through the Narrows there. It would be inadvisable to erect piers in 
the channel. It would require to be a clear span. 1 have not the plans. 
before me, bat they could easily be had, and the Commissioners could 
see for themselves the difficulty. 


19342. Do you think that at Stone Fort it ought to be a clear span ? 
—It ought to be a clear span. 
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19343. The water rises so high, it requires tall piers ?—The water 
rises 80 high that, according to Mr. MeDermott—perhaps one of the 
oldest settlers there, and still living—it rose within a few feet of the 
bank, a swollen current running like a mill race at high water. 


19344. I think you mention in your report that that height of water 
would probably require about thirty feet for the piers?—No. I men- 
tioned that if Mr. McDermott be correct (and I do not doubt it at all) 
the water rises about thirty feet. The freshet rises thirty feet above 
its natural flow. 
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19345. Do you remember what would be the length of the span if Span would be 


the bridge were built in that shape across the’ river at Stone Fort ? 
—Ido not remember even to 100 feet—400 or 500 fect L should 
think. It is probably given here in my report. I cannot find 


the place, but the documents can be sent for. We have sections of 


every part of the river. 


19346, Do you think that Selkirk would have been selected by you 
if it was understood that the railway would go south of Lake 
Manitoba, instead of north by the Narrows, 2s you intended ?—I 
think so. 


19347. That would have made no difference in the selection of the 
crossing ?-—No; not with the information that came into my 
possession. 


19348. I do not know whether you mention it in your report, but 
perhaps you could say whether the fact of its being navigable 
from Lake Winnipeg to the crossing, in your opinion made 
it more desirable to have it there ?—I read a reference to that, bat I 
did not read it all. The river is actually navigable beyond Selkirk ; it 
is navigable as far as Stone Fort, but the navigation is not an easy 
navigation. The river bends a good deal, and there is no flat on the 
margin of the river for erecting store-houses or piling lumber or any 
other kind of freight. 


19349. Do you remember whether at the time the water stretches 
were considered available, it was contemplated in the Engineering 
Department of railway affairs that navigation might be obtained all the 
way to Winnipeg—through the River Winnipeg, for instance ?—I do not 
remember having heard that that was ever entertained. The River 
Winnipeg is not navigable. 


19350. That was no part of the scheme at any time ?—I do not think 
that formed a part of the scheme of any one. The lockage would be so 
tremendous that no one would ever entertain it, I think, seriously. [| 
know that my views with regard to the crossing of Red River are 


somewhat obnoxious to the people who live at certain points of 


Manitoba, and I am sorry forit. [could not help it. I know also they 
have no faith in what | say, or they would not incur the expenditure on 
buildings, &c., in Winnipeg that they do. They seem to think that I 
am all wrong, but, acting in the public interest, [ could not have taken 
any other coarse. 


19351. Instead of this location of the line which was covered by 
contract 14, other lines have been suggested and spoken of in the 
evidence before-us : do you know whether there is any other line from 
Rat Portage in a southerly direction ?— Yes, 
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19352. Which might be made available ?—Various lines were run 
throveh that country before we settled down on what appeared to me 
to be the best one—jines to the north and lines to the south of the one 
now constructed. 


19353. There was one line which was spoken of by Mr. Carre, 
starting westerly from Rat Portage, following section 15 a short 
distance on the route now adopted, and then aiverging southerly, by 
which a great deal of the rough country at the west end of 
section 15 and.the east of section 14 could have been avoided 
and the open country much more quickly reached than by the one now 
followed: do you remember whether that was considered by you?— 
Yes; very carefully considered. A comparison was made as to 
the cost of that line with the one now constructed, and it was 
found that although the actual mileage of rough land was less in the 
southern one than the one constructed, the quantities were greater, 
and, at all events, taken with the increased total mileage, there was 
no economy but rather a loss in adopting that route. That is my 
recollection of it. 

19354. I think he says in his evidence that against thirly-seven 
miles of the present route, forty-one or forty-two of that line could 
have been built at a saving of $250,000; and I think he intimates that 
he has given the prefiles and quantities to your Department showing 
that result ?—-All [ can say is, it was from a careful consideration of 
the information produced by Mr. Carre, laid before me, not over thirty - 
seven miles or forty-two miles, or any limited section of either line, 
but the whole distance from Rat Portage to Selkirk, that I made up 
my mind that the other line was the best and cheapest. The figures 
may not have been accurate. I accepted them as being accurate, and 
dealt with them accordingly. 


19355. Do you remember the circumstance of Mr. Carre making a 
report upon the line I speak of, and that being considered by you? — 
IL do. / 

19356. And do you think that that consideration took place before 
section 14 was settled upon as it is now located ?—It took place while 
section 14 was under contract, but before it had proceeded very far. 
The work had commenced at the Selkirk end and the contractors were 
working in an easterly direction, and whichever route had been 
adopted between the point on which they were working and Rat 
Portage, it would have made but little difference to them. 


19357. The fact of work having been proceeded with to some extent 
upon the then section 14 did not govern your consideration as to the 
expediency of adhering to the northern line ?—Not to any great 
extent. It is just possible they may have done some little work, but 
it was not a very large quantity of work. I could not speak positively 
to that without seeing the papers. 


19358. Could you say whether your reasons for selecting the north- 
ern route in preference to this southern one have been reduced to 
writing at any time ?—I think a memorandum was prepared at the 
time and submitted to the Minister, showing the different calculations 
as to the cost of the several routes. 


19359. Are you aware that there has been considerable discussion 
about the expediency of selecting the northern route as against the 
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southern ?—I am quite aware. It has come before me in the several Contract No-44- 
committees of the Senate and the Commons, and it is fresh in my 
mind. 


19360, Have you adhered to the opinion you express in this memo- 
randum that the northern route was more economical than the south- 
ern ?—I have never had any reason to change it. There was no object 
that I know of other than the engineering one in adopting the north- 


ern route. Notwithstanding 
1936 1. I understand you to say, substantially, that from an engin” Baca oecntninal 
ering point of view the selection of that route was the best ?-—It was which he knows 


iA : to exist, holds 
a judicious selection. that the selection 


Ya) . : ; of route — 
19362. Now, as to the expediency of putting it under contract at the was judicious. 


time that it happened: do you say that the information which the 
Engineering Department had obtained was sufficient to enable them to 
ask for tenders and get the best offer that could be obtained ?—I think 
it was sufficient for the purpose. We had not all the information we 
desired, but it was sufficient to let the contracts in that particular way. 


19363. I gather from your evidence before one of the committees 
that you do not consider it necessary to have very exact quantities before 
calling for tenders ?—It is always desirable to have exact infurmation. 


19364. But it is not always necessary ?-—It is not always necessary. 


19365. Why would it be desirable ?—Desirable so that there would pesirable to 
be no disappointment afterwards. We have had instances where the have exact 
Bie i 2 quantities be- 
supposed quantities were greatly exceeded in actual execution; that tore proceeding 
leads to disappointment and dissatisfaction. The contractors were, to With work, bat 
some extent, disappointed. If we err in assuming the quantities to be 
greater than they actually turn out in execution, the contractor may 
say, that he expected more profit from his work, and establish a 
claim for not getting a profit on work not performed. For these rea- 
sons it is desirable to have the quantities as exact as possible; but 
when it is in the interest of the country to proceed to work earlier 
than it is possible to get information, it is expedient to go on with it, 


17366. Assuming there are no other reasons than financial, 
is it material that .the quantities should be obtained with 
something like accuracy ?—It is desirable; it is not essential. If 
we had to wait until we had got the exact, precise quantities 
over the whole line, from Selkirk to Fort William, I doubt very much 
if the work would have been started to-day, or much before this 
present year. Every year, even after the contracts are let and the 
work half performed or well advanced, we make changes which are 
desirable—changes that alter the quantities, improvements in the line 
as we get information, as the country becomes cleared and we get 
fresh information. 


19367. Do you think that the quantities were ascertained as care- Some surveys 
fully as under the circumstances of that day was possible before these ™?de in winter 
tenders were invited ?—Well, I can hardly say. My recollection does ground could not 
not go back to inform me whether the surveys were made in winter or peat gugias® # 
insummer. I know that some of the surveys were made in winter pate aha Bos 
when it was impossible to tell the nature of the ground, when it might © eI 
have been muskeg or, in some cases, water, and if it turned out to be 
ground of that treacherous description it might affect the cost a good 


-deal. On this very section—section 14—a good deal of it turned out to 
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be muskeg, a great deal of it. Ifthe survey was made in winter you 
would have some difficulty in telling how much of it was muskeg with- 
out going to the expense of boring through the frozen crust and. 
ascertaining by that process. 

19368. Besides the disappointment of contractors or owners of 
property,does not the accuracy ofthe quantities supplied to the tenderers 
sometimes affect the actual cost of the work, particularly where the- 
offers are not consistent in the prices ?—It would in some special 
cases, but as a general rule it cannot make much difference whether 
the quantities be strictly accurate or not. s 


19369. Do you think it would make any difference whether the 
were not even approximately accurate—whether they were altogether 
wild ?—Well, I mean quantities that are not what you call wild. 


19370. Approximately correct ?—If you will allow me I will 
give an example. ‘Take any of those cases in contracts that have been 
let on the Pacific Railway, [ am not aware of a single instance where- 
the result has been as you fear. 


19371. You do not think, for instance, that that would alter the rank 
of tenders ?—Not to any appreciable extent. That has been tested in 
every contract that has been entered into on the Pacific Railway, and 
it has been found that there is no great mistake committed. 


19372. I think on contract, No. 14, that the contractor has complained: 
that the western end of the route was not located so that he could com- 
mence work at the proper time, and that in fact he had to transport his 
supplies over a link of five miles, or thereabouts, in order that he might 
proceed with the construction of the line further to the east than that ? 
—~ Very likely, there may have been some little delay, but at the close 
of a contract I find contractors magnify those difficulties as much as 
they possibly ean. 


19373. Do you remember that the line was not ready next the Red 
River ?—I do not say that it was. My recollection is not very clear 
on the subject. 


19374. Have you taken any active partin the settlement of accounts 
connected with this contract?—-I have taken some part. I have 
endeavonred to find out why there was such a discrepancy between the- 
quantities said to have been performed and the first estimates —the 
assumed quantities on which the tenders were made, 


19375. Are you aware that besides the difference in the ordinary 
quantities over the line the contractor is making a very large claim for: 
the finishing of the work at the east end by Mr, Whitehead—that he is 
claiming a large amount beyond Whitehead’s price ?—Yes; I have heard. 
of that claim. 

19376. Has that come under your notice for the purpose of settle- 
ment ?—I have reported upon it, and I prefer to refer to that report. 
rather than trust to my recollection. The report is dated 28th 
February, 1879, and in that report everything is considered. There is 
a list of the claims submitted by Sifton, Ward & Co., some of which I 
had dealt with by recommending they should be paid, but the majority 
I have rejected as being inadmissible. 


19377. As to the next contract in order, No. 15, can you say, ina 
general way, what sort of information had been obtained before asking » 
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various surveys through that section of country and arrived at what 
we considered the best position for the railway, and had a location 
survey made on that line, if I remember right, with cross-sections. I 
think all that was done in this case before the tenders were invited. 


19378, Do you think that cross-sectioning had taken place before 
the advertisements ?—I think so. 


19379. Do you mean that the quantities to be obtained by cross- 
sectioning were available for the purpose of giving the tenderers 
that information ?—I think in this particular case they were. 


19380. My recollection is the cross-sectioning had taken place, but the 
results had never yet been made known. They had not been calculated ? 
Possibly that is the case. I know a great deal of time was spent in 
making the location survey, and my instructions to the gentlemen who 
made the location surveys was to make frequent cross-sections. 


19381. The nature of that country required cross-sectioning to give 
anything like accurate or even approximate quantities ?—I think these 
cross-sections must have been made a couple of years before the tenders 
were invited, 5 

19352. The centre line would not give sufficient information to 
ascertain the quantities for the purpose of inviting tenders ?—The 
cross-sections were mainly for the purpose of securing the best location. 


19383. What I meant was that the nature of this country was such 
that it would require something more than a centre line to ascertain 
anything like approximate quantities ?—Yes. 


19384, In a flat country it is not very material; the centre line 
will give it sufficiently near ?—Yes; but in this country it required 
some other means of getting approximate quantities. The cross- 
sections are not made solely for that purpose, but for the purpose of 
making a proper location. The changes from one hill to another were 
so frequent you could not make a location properly without them. 


19385. But independent of that matter, would it not be necessary 
for the purpose of ascertaining the quantities to have cross-sections ?— 
Not necessarily, because we had let contracts previously without them, 
but we required them more in that country than in any portion of the 
country we had let contracts in before. 


19386. In a rough uneven country like this was it likely you would 
give anything like approximate quantities without the results of cross- 
sectioning ?—You could not. 


19387. Then, if the results of cross-sectioning were not known 
before inviting tenders, there had not been sufficient inform- 
ation to get approximate quantities ?—I do not say they were not 
known. : 


19388. But if they were not known ?—They must have been known. 


19389, But if they were not known ?—If they were not known the 
quantities could not have been very accurate. 


19390. Could they have been accurate enough to ask for tenders 
based on the quantities ?—They could be well guessed; it was a mere 
guess. 
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19391. As a matter of fact, I believe it is well known to yourself as 
well as to others who investigated it, that the quantities turned out to 
be very different from the specification and bill of works given to 
the tenderers ?—Yes; as a matter of fact, it was so. 


19392. How do you account for the discrepancy ?—It¢ is accounted for 
in some of my reports; I think I have mentioned them already to-day 
—those of the 19th of May. I made a special report on that very 
matter some time or other after investigating the matter. J find in 
my own letter-book a report on the subject. I have not the least idea 
of what it is, but I will be happy to read it. It is dated 16th May, 1879, 
and isas follows:—[Witness read the report.] (Exhibit No. 326.) 
Here is a report on the very matter you have been asking me 
about—the two lines from Rat Portage to Selkirk. 


19393. Whatis the date ?—It is dated May 20th, 1879, and is as fol- 
lows: —[ Witness read the report.] A copy of this will be produced, 
also copies of letters of Mr. Rowan and Mr. Carre referred to herein, 
will be furnished. (Exhibit No. 327.) 


19394. I suppose many of the reasons advanced in these reports con- 
cerning the expediency of adopting the northern line, would not apply 
if you thought you could go further south than Selkirk to cross Red 
River—if, tor instance, some point between Stone Fort and Winnipeg 
had been adopted as a crossing ?—Of course that would materially 
alter the conditions. If we were to goto Winnipeg, for instance, instead 
of Selkirk, it would possibly have been an advantage to take the 
southern line. Ido not say it would. It would have been a matter of 
great consideration, at all events. 


19395, Are you still of opinion that the information to be obtained 
by cross-sectioning was obtained before tenders were invited ?—It 
appears from the letter I have just read that [ must have been mis- 
taken with regard to the cross-sectioning of the ground before the 
tenders were taken. Inall probability my recollection is at fault, with 
regard to the cross-sectioning of the ground before tenders were 
received. 


19396. Do you know whether you have made any special report, or 
given any special consideration to the question of filling Cross Lake: 
whether a little divergence would have been more advantageous and 
less expensive ?—Yes; I have given it some consideration. I shall read 
you, in connection with that matter, a few paragraphs from a memo- 
randum I prepared some time ago, and which I shall, if required, pro- 
duce. Jt is as follows:— 


‘‘ The question has been raised that the writer caused needless expenditure by an 
ill-judged location of the line on section 15, in the neighbourhood of Cross Lake. 
There are points between the terminus on Lake Superior and the prairie region which 
govern the whole location. The geographical position of Lake of the Woods and 
the international boundary define Keewatin at the outlet of the lake tobe one of these 
points. Selkirk, in the writer’s view, is clearlyanother. The problem was toconrect 
these points by the shortest, best and cheapest route. With the exception of a limited 
area of prairie or thinly wooded country near Selkirk the whole distance is forest. A 
great extent of the surtace is rocky, broken and rugged, with many long narrow lakes, 
some of which it is impossible to avoid. Cross Lake, met some thirty-six miles west 
of Keewatin, is of this class.. The country here, and for along distance is exceedingly 
rough, and when the surveys commenced, it was a wilderness well nighimpenetrable. 
It was necessary, however, to find a railway line through it; not simply ‘a line over 
which trains could be taken, whatever the cost of working them, but a railway which 
could be operated cheaply,and which would admit of the conveyance of farm produce 
to the eastern markets at the lowest rates, a result only to be attained by limiting the 
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gradients. This view has governed the writer from the earliest inception of the 
undertaking. In his published reports of January, 1874 he sets forth the paramount 
importance of finding a location with the easiest possible gradients running easterly. 
He directed attention to it again in his report of 1877 and again in 1879. Extracts 
from these reports are appended. This principle has been constantly kept in 
prominence and its importance has been generally admitted. It has been frequently 
brought forward during the last six years. The writer dces not know any instance of 
a public man baying protested against it or of any newspaper having taken exception 
to it although a great extent of the country between Lake Superior and the Red Riveris 
very rugged, the general elevation over lung distances is not diversified. There are 
no great elevations or depressions to control the location and enforce the introduction 
of heavy gradients. Cross Lake is probably the only place on the 410 miles where 
any saving worth consideration could have been effected by a departure from the 
principle of light gradients, which it was found possible to apply generally. 1n the 
neighbourhood of Cross Lake a number of lines were surveyed. Ultimately the choice 
was narrowed down to two lines, connecting common points east and west of Cross 
Lake, about six miles apart. No. 1 crossed the lake at a high level and gave the 
desired exsy gradients, none of which exceeded a rise of twenty-six feet per mile, and 
the longest being about one mile. No. 2 crossed the lake at another place on a lower 
level, but it involved a continuous ascent of two and three-quarter miles and sharp 
curves, with arise of forty-four feet per mile. The lake, at the crossing No. 1, is 600 feet 
wide, and that of No. 2 fully 900 feet. Forfive miles east of the lake, the work is 
heavier on No. 2 than on No. 1; while at the lake, and for one mile west of it, the 
work is considerably the heaviest on No. 1. Although No. 2 woul4, upon the whole, 
cost less in the first place, No. 2 would undoubtedly in the end prove by far the most 
economical. After full consideration, line No. 1 was selected, and it is on this line 


that construction ig now being carried on.” 

19397. Do you still remain of the opinion that the line adopted iss 
upon the whole, the most desirable one in the public interest ?—I think 
so. I have no reason to change my opinion, 

19398. Proceeding to the next contract in order, No, 16, with the 
Canada Central Railway Co., did you take an active part in the manage- 
ment of that, or was Mr. Ridout the Government engineer ? —The 
origin of this appears to have been an Order-in-Council, dated the 4th 
of November. My recollection of it is: that the Order-in-Council was 
placed in my hand as an authority for action, and Mr. Ridont was 
appointed to look after the matter in detail, and still has the matter in 
hand. 

19399. Is there any matter about that which occurs to you as being 
desirable to explain ?—Section 16 ? 

19490. Yes ?—No ; I do not think there is anything. 

19401. The next contract in order is No. 17, with Anderson, 
Anderson & Co.: that was for the transportation of rails to British 
Columbia ?—I am afraid I cannot give you any explanation about that. 
It was not done through me. ; 

19402. The next is contract 18, with the Red River Transportation 
Co.: do you remember whether you took any active part in the 
management of that ?—I think I had very little to do with that. 


19403. The first thing that has come to our knowledge on this subject 
is a letter from Fuller & Milne, dated April, 1875, at Hamilton, which 
was referred to you for your report?—I do not remember writing a 
letter, but this is undoubtedly my letter. 

19404. Do you remember anything about the matter ?—No, I do 
not; nothing more than is set forth in this letter. I acknowledge the 


writing to be that of Mr. Burpe, who did ail the writing for me. 


19405. It appears by the correspondence that on the 21st April, 
before you made this report upon Messrs. Fuller & Milne’s tender, the 
Government had received a subsequent tender from Mr. Kittson, the 
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General Manager of the Red River Transportation Co., who afterwards 
got the contract; in this he makes an offer to do the same work but at 
a slightly higher rate: do you know how it came to pass that you 
reported on May 5th upon the Fuller offer of the 16th of April, and 
that no report was asked for on the Kittson offer of the 21st of April— 
does that refresh your memory in any way ?—There may be some 
report that was not produced. I could not say there was any report. 

19406. Do you remember, now that I have mentioned those circum- 
stances, anything further about it?--No; Ido not. Unless they were 
put before me, I do not know anything about it. 


19407. Do you know any reason why at that time Mr. Kittson, or 
the Red River Transportation Co., should get the contract at a 
higher rate than Fuller & Milne ?—I do not know any reason. J simply 
state in that report that their price does not seem to be unreasonable ; 
but before accepting it I advise the Department to look into certain 
matters, 

19408. Do you remember anything special about the contract with 
Moses Chevrette ?—I think Mr. Hazlewood, who was resident engineer 
on that district, had instructions to make the best arrangements he 
could with respect to the erection of engineers’ houses, and this is one 
of the arrangements made. 


19409. The next contract in order is No. 20, with the Merchants 
Lake and River Steamship Co.: it was for the transportation 
of railsand fastenings from Montreal to Fort Wiiliam or Daluih during 
the season of 1875 ’—It occurs to me that tenders were invited for the 
transportation of those rails. As far as my recollection serves me, I 
had nothing to do with this, except, perhaps, the preparation of a draft 
of the advertisement asking for tenders. I think I prepared that 
advertisement, aud perhaps I wrote a report pointing out the necessity 
of entering into an arrangement of this sort. 

19410, The origin of the transaction appears to have been an offer 
from Cooper, Fairman & Co. in the spring of 1875, and was made 
concerning 5,000 tons of rails or thereabouts. In the following year 
the transportation of'a similar quantity appears to have been awarded 
to these parties, as far as we can learn, without competition: do you 
know whether there was any competition, or why it was necessary to do 
it in that shape ?—I do not remember anything about it. 


19411. Is there anything special about contract No. 21, with 
Patrick Kenny, for the removal of rails to the Lachine Canal 
Cut from the side of the vessel, which you could explain ?—I 
think that was done entirely by Mr. Trudeau. 

19412. You have nothing you wish to explain or say about it ?— 
No. 

19413. As to the next contract, No. 22, with Holcomb & Stewart, for 
the transportation of rails from Montreal to Kingston, are you able to 
explain whether you took any part in it, and if so, what part ?—It is a 
matter that was reported on in September, 1875. It appeared advis- 
able, from enquiries made by Mr. li. G. Bell, who furnished the Depart- 
ment with areport on the subject the previous month, to store the 
rails at the Penitentiary Wharf, Kingston, instead of at the western 
end of the Lachine Canal, and I recommended that the forwarders in 
Montreal and Kingston be asked to state the rates at which they would 
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»perform the service, so that the lowest offer might be accepted. I 
think that suggestion was acted on, and on the 20th September, I again 
reported on the subject, giving the replies received from different 
parties, namely: D. McPhie offering to carry the rails for $1.35 per 
ton; from Holcomb & Stewart, offering to carry the rails for $1.30 per 
ton; from Miller & Jones, offering to carry the rails for $1.50 per ton, 
Holcomb & Stewart was the lowest, and it was accepted. Holcomb & 
Stewart proposed to make a reduction of 10 cts. per ton, provided 
the Government would assume the expense of unloading and piling the 
rails, and as the Penitentiary labour was available for that purpose, I 
thought it advisable to accept their offer; and 1 farther recommended 
‘that a telegram be immediately sent to Holcomb & Stewart to proceed 
‘with the loading of the barges with the rails, and also to notify the 
Penitentiary authorities respecting the unloading of the rails by the 
convicts. 


19414. Is there anything further that you wish to state concerning 
‘this contract ?—Nothing further. 

19415. As to the next contract, have you anything to say by way of 
explanation ?—1 have reason to believe that the cross ties were adver- 
tised and tenders received in the ordinary way, not in Ottawa, but at 
Fort William, by the district engineer, and the lowest tender accepted 
and the matter duly reported. 


19416. Has it been fulfilled satisfactorily ?—As far as I know the 
‘contract has been satisfactorily completed. 


19417. As to the next in order, No. 24, can you give us any informa- 
tion ?—-On the 15th of May, 1875, I was authorized to instruct Mr. 
Hazlewood to enter into arrangements, on the most favourable terms, 
for the erection of a sufficient number of engineers’ houses at points 
“where they may hereafter be utilized in connection with the operating 
of the road, and I communicated that authority to Mr. Hazlewood. On 
the 30th of September, 1875, Mr. Hazlewood enclosed to me a copy of 
‘bond and contract for the erection of an engineer’s house at the town 
plot of Fort William, the contractors being Oliver, Davidson & Co., the 
‘price being $3,000, with some extra for plastering, $83.70. 


19418. Has the contract been=satisfactorily performed ?—The con- 
tract has been completed. 


Orrawa, Tuesday, 19th April, 1881. 
SANDFORD FLEMING’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


19419. I understand that you have looked over the evidence reported 
‘by the official reporters, and that you find one or two instances in 
which you think it ought to be substantially corrected : I believe one of 
those instances relates to the price of rails which had fallen from £18 
to £10, and that you are reported to have said it remained at the lower 
price six months: do you wish to correct that answer?—Yes; I 
“wish to leave out the word six. The rails remained for about six 
months at the price named, but I think the advertisement was put in 
athe papers before these six months expired. 
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19420, So that they had been at the lower price for a shorter period’ 
than six months before advertising ?—Yes ; that is my recollection of it. 


19421, In speaking of the telegraph westerly from Fort George 
contracted to be done by Mr. Barnard, yousaid that it was then thought 
that Bute Inlet would be the terminus: do you wish to correct that ? 
-—I meant to say Bute Inlet: or some point north of that. 


19422, Is there any other part of your evidence that you think 
requires correction ?—I think it is substantially as given. 


19423. The next contract is No. 25, that was for the construction of 
a portion of the main line: the work on this section was submitted to: 
public competition ?—Section 25 was, I believe, advertised for in the 
usual way. According to a copy of the advertisement in my hand, the 
work was advertised on the 22nd of April, 1576, and tenders were 
invited on the 22nd of May following. Tenders were received on the 
22nd of May, 1876. They were opened that afternoon in the presence 
of Messrs. Marcus Smith, James H. Rowan and myself. 


19424. At Ottawa ?—At Ottawa. 


19425. Who appeared to have made the lowest tender ?—On the same 
day, May 22nd, 1 reported to the Minister on these tenders: 

‘¢ Twelve tenders have been received accompanied by a cheque for $1,000 in each 
case ; the tenders stand in the following order :—First, P. Purcell, $1,037,061, bonus. 
or penalty $10 per day ; second, Richard Nagle, $1,148,625, bonus or penalty $19 per 
day; third, Hunter & Murray, $1,190,625, bonus or penalty, $10 per day ; foursh, Sifton 
& Farwell, $1,245,600, bonus or penalty, $500 per day; fifth, J. O’Brien & Co., 
$1,247,830, bonus or penalty, $500 per day.” 


These are the five lowest tenders. 


19426. In the form of the tender which was given to persons apply- 
ing for it, thete is some explanation of this bonus which you have 
spoken of: will you please state your recollection of that?—It was 
considered very important to have the rails laid from the waters of 
Lake Superior, to the navigable waters of Lac des Mille Lacs at the 
earliest day, and the tenderers were invited to say what bonus in 
addition to the contract rates they would ask as an inducement to have 
the line opened by the 1st day of August, 1877, as far as Lac des Mille 
Lacs, and by the Ist day of August, 1878, as far as English River, and 
they were to be bound under the contract to have the rails ready for 
the use of trains by these dates, receiving the bonus referred to for 
every day that they had the rails so laid before the dates named. 
They were also to be bound under the contract to pay a penalty of 
the amount stated for every day that the rails were not so ready by 
the dates referred to. 


19427. As you were present at the opening of the tenders, I would 
like you to say whether you noticed that the tenders of this successful 
party, Mr. Purcell,had been altered materially before that time?—There 
is no reference to it on the abstract of tenders. (After looking at the. 
tender): I have no recollecticn of having noticed it. If the alteration 
was made possibly I did. 


19428. There are .some initials in pencil at the end of the 
tender: do you know whose initials they are ?—I may state 
that before I reported on the tenders, as a rule I handed them over to 
some one in the office to check the amounts, in order to ascertain 
whether the total amount was correct or not. The initials possibly 
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refer to the gentleman who checked the amount in this tender. I 
think they are Mr. J. H. Rowan’s initials; he was at the opening of 
the tenders. 


19429. Has it been the system in your experience to remark, at the 
time of opening tenders, upon any peculiarity of that kind-—any 
alteration in them ?—Yes; when it appeared to affect the question in 
any way. ‘This tender, like all the other tenders, is initialled by the 
party who opened it. I am perfectly satisfied that it never saw the 
light of day in the office until it was opened by those parties. 


19430. How could you be certain of that ?—Becanse Mr. Braun holds 
these papers in his own custody, and is extremely careful to lock them 
up in his drawer after they are handed to him. 


19431. Then I understand your evidence to be based on the idea that 
he takes such care of them that they could not be opened ?—They 
could not be opened by any one else but himself. 


19432. It is on your idea of his carefulness that you are giving this 
evidence ?—Yes. 


19433. You are not aware, of your own knowledge; of the 
way in which he treats them after he receives them ?—No ; but I am 
quite satisfied that he treats them in the way I have described to you. 


19434. That is your belief ?—Yes. 
19435. But not your knowledge ?—It is my firm belief. 


18436. But not your knowledge ?—Not my knowledge because I do 
not stand by his drawer. 


19437. This tender appears to have been altered by a considei* 
able amount, but still so as to keep it a little below the rext competing 
tender, Mr. Nagle’s. My object in asking was to see whether that 
circumstance had attracted your attention at the time of opening 
the tenders ?—Not that I know of. I have no recollection of it 
- having attracted my attention. 


19438. And you say it is not the habit to make a record of any such 
circumstance as that ?—Yes; it was the habit to make a record of every- 
thing that it was necessary to make a record of. 


19439. Was that recorded ?—It does not appear to have been 
recorded on the abstract. 


19410. I asked you whether it was the habit to record such circum- 
stances—whether they were considered important or not—I mean such 
as a material alteration in the body of a tender ?—It was the habit to 
record everything on the abstract that affected the question in any 
way. 

19441. Was it the habit to record those circumstances which would 
alter the position of the contract ?—Alter the contract amount ? 


19442. Yes, or give the tenderer any new advantage —I mean, in 
fact, to record any peculiar circumstances connected with the docu- 
ment, whether they should turn out to be important or not: was 
there such a practice in your Department ?—Well, I do not 
know at all at this hour. I do not consider this is a very material 
thing, because this man may have tendered a great deal too low before. 
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Changes in |. there was any system in your Department by which at the opening of 
notedand tenders such a circumstance would be recorded by any of the persons 


recorded; but no ota a7 Maal Li, : : ts ea 
thienotdonein Opening the tenders ?—It was usually done in anything of this kind 
this instance. 


19444. Was it done in this case ?—It does not appear to have been 
done in this case. 


19445. Can you account why it was not done in this case ?—I 
cannot, except that it was in a hurry. There may have been similar 
corrections in the other tenders that are not recorded. 


19446. We have none of the other tenders in this case produced as 
exhibits ?—This was probably due to an error in the addition, which 
the contractor discovered himself before he sent in his tender. 


19447, If you will look closely at the document itself you will see 
that that is not the explanation of it; that it is an alteration of the 
price upon which the calculation was made. The moneyed out 


Thinks con- amounts are aitered accordingly ?—The price of rock work? I dare 
eee say the contractor would be better able to tell than me—Mr. Purcell. 


My attention has never been before drawn to it in this marked way. 
We frequently received tenders that were not very well made up. 
The contractors are not always very good penmen, and there are 
frequent corrections not unlike that made. If you examine numbers 
of tenders you will find various corrections in them. 


Explanation of 19448, I think you said on a former occasion that the rule was you 
the transevtiok, took no part in the negotiations after the tenders were opened which 
led to the completion of the contract; in this case there are three 
letters, each of them either to or from you, in connection with this 
matter: I would be glad if you would look at them and say what led 
you to take a part in this matter that you did not usually take ?— 
These three letters are all dated the 25th of May. I have no doubt 
that this man was in Ottawa at the time, and that he had called at my 
office, and that he had mentioned a fact that I communicated to the 
Minister, which was that he was prepared to make the bonus and 
penalty any sum up to $500 perday. Then, in the same letter 
addressed to Mr. Purcell, I state that I am authorized to ask him 
to inform the Department, in the event of his ofter being accepted, 
how soon he would be prepared to deposit $50,000, in accordance with 
the 115th clause of the specifications. Mr. Purcell replies that he is 
prepared to make the bonus and penalty $500 per day; and having 
reference to the deposit required by the 115th clause of the specifica- 
tions, he says that he will be prepared to comply with the require- 
ments of this clause on Monday the 29th—four days afterwards. In 
these letters, one sent by me and one received by me, I felt that I was 
doing the duty of Secretary, as I have already explained to you, 
because I immediately enclosed both to Mr. Braun, the proper Seere- 
tary of the Department. The letter I find here is one addressed to Mr. 
Braun : 
‘‘T beg to enclose herewith a copy of a letter which, under the authority of the Min- 
ister, I transmitted to Mr. P. Purcell to-day. I also enclose a copy of his reply.”’ 
19449, I understood you before to say, in effect, that after reporting 
upon the position of the different tenders to the Department, that the 
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negotiations were carried on, and ought to have been carried on, between 
the parties and some one in the Department other than you ?—Yes. 


19450. The point of my question is, to know why, in this case, the 
parties negotiated directiy with you, and not with the parties you 
describe as being the mouthpiece of the Department ?—I did think so, 
and think so still, but I could not prevent Mr. Purcell coming to my 
-office or addressing me by letter, and when he did so I had to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of it and act under instructions. 


19451. That is your explanation now of this exceptional negotiation ? 
—That is my explanation. It is quite clear that that was my idea at 
the time, because on the very day that I received and sent those letters, 
I handed them both to the proper Secretary of the Department. 


19452. Do you remember whether you and Mr. Purcell did negotiate 
anything further than appears in those papers ?—I have not the least 
recollection of it. } 


19453. Do you remember that it was considered that Mr. Purcell was 
not pecuniarily strong enough to undertake the work—?—I think: it 
is very likely. 


19454. Do you remember ?—I have no clear recollection of it, 


19455. Did you take any part in the negotiations which led to the 
antroduction of Mr. Ryan as a partner ?—Not that I know of. I think 
I can reply to a question which you put a little while ago, now. Refer- 
ring to my leiter-booky which is really my official memory, I discover 
@ recommendation which I made respecting the acceptance of the 
tenders for section 25: 

‘* With respect to contract 25, I find that the bonus and penalty in the three last 

tenders is merely nominal, and would not have the desired effect of stimulating the 
-contractor. I think the extreme importance of having railway commanication in 
this section at as early a day as possible, justifies me in advising that the acceptance 
of the fourth lowest tender, that of Sifton & Farwell, for $1,245,600; or of the 5th, 
that of J. O’Brien & Co., for $1,247,830, with the bonus and penalty in each case of 
$500, be favourably considered.” 
Now, | think very likely this had come to the knowledge of Mr. 
Purcell, and possibly Purcell & Ryan, and that would lead to them 
writing the letter in your hand, offering to inciease their bonus from 
-$10 to $500 per day. 


19456. That would probably not come to Mr. Ryan’s knowledge, 
because the proposal to introduce him as a partner was five days later ? 
—No; iv all probability it would come to the knowledge of Mr. 
Purcell who writes that letter. 


10457. If you will notice, that was brought to Mr. Purcell’s know- 
ledge by a letter from you, because on May the 25th he 
commences his letter to you in these words: “In reply to your letter 
of this day, 1 beg to say that Lam prepared to make the bonus and 
penalty $500aday.” Thusit still appears that you started the negotia- 
tions with him on that subject ?—No; it does not follow at all. In all 
probubility the matter which I have referred to in my report came to 
the knowledge of Mr. Purcell, and I surmise that he called at my 
-Office and offered to change the bonus from $1U to $500, the same as 
the oibers, and being desirons to have the matter put on record, in 
some way or other, these letters passed. I think that is very likely. 
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Doesnotrecollect. 19458. You mention these probabilities without recollecting them ? 
—I do not recollect them, 


19459. Your official memory—that ‘is your letter-book—does not 
show them ?—This shows nothing but what is recorded. 


il Cons BS re : 
presiba aig 19460. Do you remember whether the quantities upon this section 


25 much exceeded in execution those which were estimated at the time 
of asking for tenders?—Yes; they greatly exceeded the originally 
estimated quantities, 


19461. Could you say, without looking carefully into. documents, 
whether that arose from errors in the original quantities or from alter- 
ations of the line or other changes made afterwards ?—I can give a 
great deal of information upon that point which I will be most happy 
to furnish. This report in my hands dated 19th May, 1850, addressed 
to the Minister of Railways and Canals, gives some intormution. 
(Exhibit No, 294.) 


19462. As to the probability of difficulties arising in the measurement 
of earth excavation over this section, have you given any attentioa to 
this circumstance: that the sarveys were made in winter, and it was 
difficult to ascertain at that time the nature of the ground over which 
the parties were passing ?--Yes; that was one of the difficulties. 


General know- i , 
iedwe bt country 19413. Before these contracts were let were you aware of the general 


oprained rom pature of the country there-—] mean whether it was rock, or earth, or 

contract was let. sand ?--I had a general knowledge, which knowledge I obtaivei not 
personally but from others - those who made the surveys and who 
produced the profile of the projected line, and I muy say the 
assumed quantity, or quantities that were announced to intending 
contractors, were derived trom that information. 


19464. As to the question of the expediency of a different kind of 
survey being ordered at a different time of the year, 1 am asking now 
whether you had acquired a general knowledge of the nature of the 
country ?—Yex; I had a general knowledge of the nature of the coun- 
try. 

19465. Did you think that surveys in the winter would give you 

pete fected bape sufficient information on which to base these quantities ?—I thoughtat 

se ion ortho the time it ave us sufficient information for the purpose ot !eti ing this. 

purpose of letting work in the way in which it was done. It was not nece-sary to have 

ya Shea exact quantities, and on refere: ce to the form of tender you wiil find 
that the estimate does not convey an idea of exact quantities. For 
example we have 10,000 yards of rock excavation, 1,000,000 yarcs earth 
excavation, and so on, in round figures 


i9466. I have already gathered, from what you have said, that you 
do not consider it very material whether the quantities offered io ten- 
derers are correct or not: it is not with a view of «sking your 
opinion about thst, but sssuming that it was desirable to give 
approximate quantities, [ am asking whether, knowing the nature of 
the countiy as you did, you were of the impression that su. veys made 
only in winter could obiain those quaitities—whether you coil suffi- 
ciently ascertain the probable shrinkage of the ground ? Oh, well. we 
could not state what the shrinkage would be in soft ground Ve eoull 
form an approximate estimute of the quantities required to fill up val- 
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leys and remove hills and so forth, but we could not tell how much 
shrinkage there would be in places where the ground is very soft. 


19467. In other words, you could get the surface line, but you could 
not get much knowledge of the material below it ?—Yes. \ We had not 
at that date a very good knowledge of the character of the country. 
We assumed it was like much of the country that we were familiar 
with in other parts of Canada, but it has turned out that a great deal 
of it was exceedingly soft and muskeggy, as it is called—full of muskeg. 


19468. Would a better knowledge than you obtained have becn 
desirable for engineering purposes ?—Yes ; very desirable. 

19469. Could it have been obtained by surveys in summer instead 
of winter ?—It could have been obtained to some extent by surveys in 
summer, but not to a full extent, without spending a great deal of time 
over it. In some respects winter is a better time for making surveys 
than summer; you get over soft grounds and lakes and rivers easier. 


19410. That is where time is an object to get over it ?—Yes. 
19471, But where a thorough knowledge of the country is requisite 


winter would not be the best time?—No; unfortunately winter 
occupies avery large portion of the year up there. 


19472. Was any portion of the survey done in the summer, 
or at a time when you could ascertain the nature of the ground? 
—We were engaged in making the survey summer and winter. 


19473. In this portion of the country ? 


19474. Then the nature of the country was well known ?—Not so 
weli known as it is now. 


Yes; that particular district. 


19475. Do you consider that the nature of the soil was pretty well 
understood before these contracts were let ?—I do not think it was. 


19476. Do I understand you to say that there had been summer 
surveys of this particular territory?—We had been surveying that 
particular territory for several years before these contracts were let, 
not over the same line, but in different directions. 


19477. But is the character of this particular section peculiar to 
itself, or i8 it of the same character as the neighbouring country ?—Oh, 
it is peculiar to the whole district. 

19478. You say it is peculiar to the whole district ?—Yes; I do not 
say that surveys were made over the precise line that has since been 
constructed, but surveys were made in the district between Lake 
Superior «nd Red River. 

19479. Were any surveys made which would ascertain the nature of 
the country to be of the kind which it turned out to be?—~—We had no 
accurate knowledge of the nature of the soil before we commenced to 
make the excavations and theembankments. The object of the surveys 
was for another purpose altogether. It was specially for the purpose 
of getting the most favourable line for a railway. 


19480, Irrespective of the nature of the soil?—Irrespective of the 
nature of the soil. 


19481. Is that not a material element in deciding the locality of a 
line?—Yes ; but when the nature of the soil is the same generally it 
affects all lines alike. 
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19482. Then the nature of the soil generally had been ascertained ? 


—The nature of the soil generally is the same. 
19483. Had it been ascertained ?—I say it had not been ascertained. 


19484. But I thought you were making summer surveys as well as. 


winter surveys over the country ?—I say it had not been ascertained 
with precision and could not be ascertained until we began to work it. 
19485. Is there no means of ascertaining the nature of the soil with- 
out working it in construction ?—We have not in any part of Canada 
had to deal with the same sort of soil that is there, that I know of. 


19486. You give that asa reason for not ascertaining, do you?—I 
do not give that as a reason for not ascertaining ; I give it as a reason 


for not knowing its precise nature. 
19487. I take it for granted that you thought it was the same as the. 


soil of other parts of the country ?— Yes ; it comes to that, 


19488. Does it come to this : that you had not ascertained the nature 
of the soil ?-—-That is what I said throughout. 

19489. Could it have been ascertained by summer surveys ?—It 
could have been ascertained. | 

19490. Were there summer surveys ?—There were summer surveys. 


19491. I cannot follow your reasoning; perhaps I have not got your 


answer properly ?—These summer surveys were not directed specially 
to the discovery of the nature of the soil ; they were directed specially 
to the discovery of the most eligible line for the railway. ; 


19492. Although there had been summer surveys precaution had not 
been taken to ascertain the nature of the soil ?—There were no special 
enquiries made into that subject. | 


19493. Is there some recognized method for ascertaining ?— Yes. 


19494. What is the method ?—By boring. 


19495. Was that not ordered to be done ?~—That was not ordered to- 


be done. 


19496. Is it to the omission of that you think that the disap- 
pointment in the quantities is to be attributed ?—I do not think so, I 
think it is mainly due to the system of measurements. 


19497. Do you mean the measurement of the quantities as executed ?- 


—The measurement of the quantities as executed. 


19498. How do you mean that that system of measurement has led 
to this disappointment: is it that a larger quantity was allowed for in 
the measurement than was actually executed ?—According to the system 
of measurement adopted in paying the contractor, a larger quantity of 
material was allowed than is actually represented in the work. 


19499. How was that ?—It was owing to the excessive shrinkage it. 
may be called, of the material itself. It has been found that the muskez 
material employed in making many of the embankments is very porous, . 


was filled with water like a sponge, and after a time the water passed 


away in the embankment, leaving very much smaller cubic contents. 


than was measured up and paid for. 
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19509. Did this system of measurement accord with your views on Comtract No. 25. 
the subject ?—It did not. 


19501. In your opinion, what would have been the correct system of 
measurement ?—I felt that the spirit of the contract was to pay for the 
work actually executed, and in cases where such material had to be 
used I would have adopted a different system of measurement. 


19502. Had you not the control of the system of measurement at this 
time ?—Not at this time. 


19503. At what time do you consider that you are now speaking of? Work on this | 
when you say you had not the control ?—-The contract was let in June, forademe wey 
1876; I left early in July, 1876, and no work was then returned, so absence of 
that I actually certified to no work done on that contract. It was done "ems: 


by others during my absence. 


19504. When did you resume the control of the work so as to be 
answerable for the system of measurement after that ?—When I resumed 
my duties in October, 1878, I found that the original estimate had been 
very much overrun, and I declined to certify, and have not certified as 
to the quantities of work done. 


14505. L understand your objection to this system of measurement 
to be in effect this: that the contractor ought not to be paid for the 
full cubic measurement of the material which he has moved, but only 
for the quantity as it finally remained in the embankment: is that the 
meaning of your objection to the system ?—My idea is that the con- 
tractor should be paid for every solid yard of earth work executed by 
him, or rock work, as the case may be. 


19506. That does not quite inform me of your meaning, because you Contractorshoula 
make use of the word executed : now he has executed the removal Le Mona atu 
of it as well as placing it in the embankment, and I want to outofa cutting 
know whether your idea is that he should be paid for the quantity he pesca 
removed, or only for the quantity finally left after compression in the embankment and 
embankment ?—In cases where the work consists of making a cutting ™°¢M8S more 
to admit of the railway passing through it, the contractor should be 
paid by the yard for all the material taken out of that cutting. In 
cases where he had to form an embankment he should be paid for the 


solid contents of the embankment and nothing more. 


19507. Is that the ordinary rule of measuring to contractors ?—That 
is the spirit of the contract, as I understand. 


19508. I am not speaking at present of the meaning of the contract, 
_ which would probably be a legal question, L am asking you whether 
it is the usual custom of measuring to contractors in practice, not in 
law: is that the usual custom ?—The usual custom in other parts of 
the country, is to pay for measurement in excavation; but then the 
nature of excavation is very different in these parts of the country 
which I speak of. 


19509, Then the system which you speak of would be exceptional, 
would it not ?—Yes; and there is provision made in the contract for the 
exception, if I am not wrong. 


Tor the Bi ; System of mea- 
19510. For the present, I am not asking you to construe the surenvane ton: 


contract, I am asking you of matters in your experience: am [| tended for by 


. . . . it 28S >. = Gt « 
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would be an exceptional system, and would be owing to the peculiar 
character of this part of the country ?—Yes, it would. 


19511. Then, in this locality do you think that the quantity to be 
measured to the contractor would be the quantity left in the embank- 
ment finally ?—The solid contents of the embankment in this case. 


19512. I understand that the difficulty in this particular locality, 
not only regarding section 25, but some of the others in that neigh- 
bourhood, was that the soil as removed contained a large proportion of 
water which was afterwards not available in forming the embankment ? 
—It turned out that the material employed, which was termed muskeg, 
was very much like a sponge and contained a great deal of water— 
more than 50 per cent. in some cases—so that it took from two yards 
to two yards and a-half of this muskeg material to form one yard of 
solid material in the embankment. The contractor was paid for the 
two and a-half yards; I hold that he is only entitled to be paid for the 
one. The whole discrepancy between the original estimates and the 
quantities returned and paid for, arose in that way. The original esti- 
mates were not so far astray. They were sufficiently near for the 
purpose they were designed to serve. 


19513. Then, I understand you to say this in effect : that in 
order to make the embankments, it became necessary that 
a very much larger amount of material had to be excavated in 
order to finish that embankment than was expected?—No; it 
was not done. I do not say it was a sine qua non. Possibly not in all 
instances, but in some instances it might be had in some other way. 


19514. But as to the material that was used, was it not necessary to 
remove a much larger quantity than was originally expected to be 
removed, because it did not make the same quantity in the embank- 
ment that it did in situ?—It was necessary to remove with the solid 
material a large quantity of water, The water was incorporated with 
the material itself. In some places it was like thick vegetable soup, 
and when this water drained out, the two yards and a-half were 
reduced to one yard. 


19515. But at the time of estimating the quantities for the purpose 
of receiving tenders, I understand you to say it was assumed that the 
quantity to be removed would supply the same proportion in the 
embankment that excavation generally supplies ?—I do not know that 
the matter was thought ofat that time. The estimate of quantities 
necessary to lay before intending contractors, was ascertained in the 
usual way, by computing the quantities from the profiles. 


19516. Was it not then assumed, as far as you know, that this exea- 
vation would supply the usual proportion of embankment?—I have 
already said we were not familiar with this material, that we had had 
no experience—at least only to a very limited extent—of that material 
in other parts of the country. 


19517. I ask was it not assumed that this excavation would: supply 
the usual proportion of embankment ?—It was assumed there would 
be no marked difference in the excavation in that section from exca- 
vations in other parts of the country. 


19518. Then the disappointment which finally happened arose 
really for want of knowledge of the materialat the beginning ?—To 
some extent. 
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19519. I understand all this explanation to mean that the disap- Comtract No. 25, 
ointment arose because the nature of the material was not known, and 
Ei binabe it bad to be assumed that the ordinary proportion would be 
found in the excavations for the embankment that is generally found? 
—May I ask what disappointment you refer to? 


19520. That caused by the great discrepancy between the quanti- 
ties executed and estimated ?—No; it arose from the system of 
Wea measuring. 


19521, Did it not arise because a great deal more material had to be How discrepancy 
excavated in order to supply the required quantity in the embank- *"°** 
ment ?—It arose from the measuring of the water in the material, as 
well as the solid material itself. 


19522. Is it not your understanding that it became necessary to take 
out either in water and earth, or some kind of material, a much larger 
quantity of material than would afterwards be found in the embank- 
ment ?—I am not prepared to say it was necessary, beeause the 
material could have been taken in ancther way. It could have been 
obtained from borrowing-pits of a more ,suitable character in some 
instances at all events. 


19523. Do you know whether a large portion of the embank- 
ment, as executed in any of these instances, was made from the 
muskeg instead of from borrowing-piis in-localities where it could 
have been got from  borrowing-pits?—It was borrowed from 
the adjoining muskeg in many instances, and this unstable 
material was used in that way. It was more convenient to the em- 
bankment. 
19524. Do I understand you to suggest that it might have been Led nen 
obtained of a better quality, and more suitable material, trom some particular case 
borrowing-pits, in that neighbourhood ?—In another way. Mave Leo ate 


, convinced suita- 
19525. Do you remember any marked instances where that hap- ees a Ee 
° e€ 
pened, where the embankment was made from muskeg, and where it been found wns 
might have been made from borrowing-pits?—I cannot point to any to avoid the 


particular instance at present. I know perfectly well the material mek? Tce 

could have been taken forward by train from suitable borrowing- 

pits. 
19526. Have you investigated that part of the question—I mean Took steps to 

practically to ascertain that there were borrowing-pits which would aealte urthen 

have supplied this material in the instances you complain of ?—I have future. 

investigated the matter and found in some cases there were, but I can- 

not tell the precise places at present. However, I took every means in 

my power to prevent a repetition of the difficulty, and’ instructed the 

engineers in charge of the several sections up there, as soon as’ the 

matter came to my knowledge, to adopt another course, and you will 

find my inst: uctions in a letter addressed in this instance to Mr. Jen- 

nings, in charge of section 42. Similar instructions were sent. to 

other engineers. You will find it in Exhibit No. 293, pages 15, 16 

and 17. 


19527, You alluded a short time ago to a discretion which you 
thought the engineer had over the measurement of this kind of 
material, and by which the contractor would only’ be paid for 
what was found in the embankment. I understand that <o 
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be the substance of what you believe to be the power the 
evgipeer had over the matter: would you say what clause of the 
specitcation leads you to think so ?—~I think he had control under 
cluuse 30, and under clause 31, xnd under clause 20, but more especially 
under clause 30, in which these words are used: 

“ The measurement of quantities shall invariably be made in excavation, unless in 
special cases, if any, where this msy be found impossible. In such cases the engineer 
siull determine the quantities in embankment, after making all proper allowances, of 
which he shall be the judge.” 

1523. I understand you to say that at the time these specifications 
were prepared to be submitted to persons who were invited to tender, 
there was no knowledge of the kind of material which would be 
excavated, as for instance muskeg, so as to provide specially for it any 
further than is provided in this clause ?—-There was no precise informa- 
tion with regard to the material to be excavated, but the specifications 
weie intended to cover every kind of material and every contingency. 


19520. Could you say whether it was known at the time that 
these specifications were prepared that, in many instances, 
the material would be of the spongy character you describe, so 
as to make it less available than if it were more solid, and so that 
the quantity excavated would not be represented fully by the 
contents of the embankment ?—I do not know as to that; but I can say 
that the spirit of it was given, and the intention of the contract was to 
pay for solid work, not for water or air. 


Come 


Jos0. That is hardly an answer to my question, because it is possible 
that some court might say these documents do not contain the spirit 
that you think they contain. 1 am asking you now about the 


information that the Department had on this subject, and I ask 


again whether, at the time that these specifications were prepared, 
the Department or the engineering branch of it had the information 
that a Jarge quantity of this material was of that character which would 
muice it impossible to get beyond perhaps two-fifths of its equivalent 
in tbe embankment after removal ?—I can only speak with regard to 
myself and my own knowledge. I prepared the specifications, and it 
never was my intention that anything further than solid material 
should be paid for. 


19531. You are still speaking of the intention of the document ?—Yes. 

19532. What I was asking about was the information that the Depart- 
ment possessed ?—I have already said all that I can say about that, 

19533. At the time that these specifications were prepared, had the 
enginecring branch of the Department of Public Works any knowledge 
thet the material which might be largely used in making this 
embankment, was of the spongy character that you describe, 


and contained so little solid matter that no more than two-fifths of . 


it would be finally represented in the embankment ?—We had 
a knowledge of the country through which the line would pass, but we 
had no precise knowledge of the character of the material you speak 
of; and I, for one, certainly had no idea that this material would be 
used to the extent which it has been used. 


19534. Had you any idea that in that neighbourhood there was much 
of that material which, after being moved, would not represent 


more than two-fifths, or thereabouts, of its original solid contents ?—I . 
could not say that I knew what proportion of the material would be 
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‘solid. I could not say at that time what has been the result of experi- 
ence since obtained. I knew that the country was a very rugged one, 
I knew there were a great many swamps and flat grounds, and that 
swamps generally contained soft material; but I had no idea then that 
there was so much soft material—that has since been proved. 


19535, Had you the information that there was likely to be a con- 
siderable portion of the material there of the quality you describe, that 
is to say, that no more than two-fifths, or one-half, or somewhere there- 
about, would be finally represented in the solid embankment ?—No 
information of that sort. 


19536. If you had no information of that sort at that time it would 
not be likely that you would draw up specifications to prepare specially 
for it?—My impression is that that material has been much more 
Jargely used than is called for. 


19537. If you were not aware that there was this material in large 
‘quantities likely to be used, do you think it probable that you would 
have provided specially for that kind of material in your specification ? 
—Had I information that there was any possibility of using this 
material to the same extent that it has been used, I would certainly 
have made provision that it should not be used to that extent. 


19538. But irrespective of the extent to which it has been used, [ 
understand you say that you had no information about the character of 
this material which was likely to be used to some considerable extent 
—I do not mean to the great extent it has been used, but to any 
considerable extent—and I am asking you if you had not that know- 
ledge whether it is likely you drew your specifications so as to provide 
particul. rly against the loss which will be occasioned by the use of such 
material ?—It is very likely if I had had information such as I have 
now, I would have made special provision against the use of this 
material, or with regard to its proper measurement. 


19539, I understand you to say that the contractors have been 
paid for excavation to a much greater extent than they have performed 
the work, according to your reading of the contract ?—They have not 
been paid more for the work; they have been paid for what is not 
represented in the work. They have been paid for moving some sort of 
substance that is not in the work at all—they have been paid for 
moving water. 


19540. Then they have been paid on certificates for much larger 
quantities than they were entitled to ?—There is nothing to represent 
on the ground in the railway much that has been paid for at this 
moment. 


19541. I understand that to be the result; but I am asking 
now for this information: whether they have received certifi- 
cates for a larger quantity of work than, according to your own 
reading, they ought to have received: under this contract ’—Clearly, 
clearly. I might mention to you that the twelfth clause of the speci- 
fication also bears on the question. It reads: 

‘‘ The material to be placed in the embankment must be approved by the engineer, 
and any places where the natural surface of the ground upon which the embankment 
is to rest is covered with vegetable matter, which cannot be burnt off in the clearing, 


and which would, in the opinion of the engineer, impair the work, the same must, 
be ios to his entire satisfaction.’’ 
81i* 
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That goes to show, with the other clauses that I have referred to, 
that the whole matter, as far as material to be used is concerned, was. 
in the hands of the engineer. 


19542. [ understand that you made a formal report upon the subject 
of the difference between the measurement by Mr. McLennan, and by 
the gentleman who was afterwards appointed to revise it, Mr. Bell: 
have you anything to say upon that subject beyond what 
your report contains?—It is simply a statement of facts. I simply 
report the re-measvrement of Mr. Bell’s, and give the general result, 
but I do not go very much into the question. I just simply sent it in 
to close up my office work. I had ceased to be Engineer-in-Chief 
immediately after this report was written—the following day, in fuct. 


19543. Returning to the question of measurement in the embank- 
ment as against the excavation, is it usual to allow contractors some- 
thing more than the earth actually found in the embankment, assum- 
ing that you had no means of measuring the excavation, and were 
judging entirely upon the basis of what is found in the embankment ? 
—It has not been usual in my own case, and this contract provides for 
nothing of the kind. 7% shall read you another clause which bears on 
the question—clause 89: 

‘The contractor will be paid for the work actually executed by him under the 
engineer’s directions and to his satisfaction, at the prices stipulated in the contract ;: 


but he shall not be entitled to any additional allowance by reason of any changes or 
alterations.” 


Then again, in clause 90: 


“But any work, material or thing of any description whatsoever that may be 
omitted from the specification or contract which, in the opinion of the engineer, is 
necessary or expedient to be executed, the contractor shall, notwithstanding such: 
omission, upon recviving written directions from the engineer, perform the same, and 


the payment therefor shall be at the price for such work given in the schedule of 


prices.” 


19544. In clause 89 you read that he will not be entitled to any addi- 
tional allowance by reason of any changes or alterations; the words 
referred to are in the section ?—Yes ; they are used. 


19545. Do they not define the particular alterations therein alluded 
to ?—-I did not deem it necessary to use these words, because I had not 
read the previous part of the clause, but I shall be glad to read the 
whole. It points to the fact that the engineer will be at liberty to 
make alterations which he may deem expedient in the grades, the line 
of location, the width of cuttings, the fillings, the dimensions and 
character of structures, or any other thing connected with the works, 
whether or not such changes increase or diminish the quantities of 
work to be cone. 


1/546. And the clause applies, therefore, to those particular altera- 
tions ?—Certainly. Then in clause 91, in fact almost every clause in 
the contract points to the fact that the contractor is to be paid for 
whut he does and not for what he does not do. | 


19547. That would hardly settle the question whether, when he 
removes spongy material, he does not do something ?—It refers to 
what he does under the engineer’s directions, and not what he does for 
his own convenience. , 


19548. It is not necessary to discuss a question of law; I suppose 
the point is, whether the contract promises to pay him for moving this 
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‘kind of material by the yard ?—I have no hesitation in saying that 
had I been present he would not have moved very much of it, or if he 
had it would not have been measured up in the way it was. 


19549. It is quite possible that the engineer may control his move- 
ments so that he might not have so large a claim for this material 
under the contract ; but that is a matter about which, as you were not 
present, | do not wish to ask you, and I understand that you do not 
consider yourself responsible for it?—-I took active steps to put an 
‘end to it the first time it came to my knowledge. 


19550. Now, as to the general principle, irrespective of this par- 
ticular case: assuming that there may be cases where you have only 
the embankment from which to get data so as to ascertain quantities, 
is it not usual to allow the contractors something more than the em- 
bankment actually showed ?—No; it is not. 

19551. Speaking first of all as to rock, is there any rule or practice 
about that ?-Rock is invariably measured in the excavation. There 
is no difficulty in measuring rock in excavation. 


19552. I believe a yard of rock excavated really makes more than a 
yard of embankment ?—Yes; but the contractor does not get paid for 
the spaces of air between the rock; he gets paid for the solid rock in the 
rock cutting. 


19553. Could you say about how many cubic yards of ordinary earth 
it takes to make any given quantity, say ten yards, in the embank- 
ment : is there any understood rule in the profession about that ?— 
There is. It depends on the material very much. _ 


19554. Of ordinary earth ?—I cannot at this moment say. 


19555. I think you said, that of this muskeg which was objection- 
-able, it sometimes took two and a-half yards to make one ?—Two and a 
half yards in some cases, and in other cases two yards to make one. 


19556. And that in all cases it took avery much larger quantity 
‘than is represented in the bank ?—So it is reported to me by those 
persons who have spent a large portion of time investigating it on the 
ground. 


19557. Have you been over this contract yourself ?—I have not been 
on the ground. 


19558. When did you first see that country over which those lines 
run ?—In 1872, I think. 
19559. At that time did you see the neighbourhood of the country 
where the line runs?—Some part of it. { had just a general know- 
ledge of the country. 


_. 19560. About what part did you see?—I could not without the map 
tell you, but I could sketch on the map about the position I was in. 


_. 19561. Please look at the map and name the points between Lake 
Superior and Red River that you touched ?—I passed from Thunder 
Bay to the Kaministiquia, where the Mattawa flows into the Kami- 
nistiquia—that is in the neighbourhood of Sunshine Creek— 
and then passed up to Lake Shebandowan, from there to Lac 
-des Milles Lacs, and generally over the Dawson route to Lake of the 


Woods, and thence to Fort Garry. 
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19562. Then you have travelled yourself over the country between: 
Lake of the Woods and Fort Garry ?—I have. 

19563. Was that in a tolerably direct course ?—A pretty direct: 
course. 

19564. But between Lake of the Woods and Sunshine Creek, you 
had not seen any portion of this country, as I understand you now to 
say, before the contracts were let ?—Not any portion of the line that 
has now been constructed. 


19565. Have you at-any time seen that portion of the line ?—I have 
not seen the whole of it; | have seen very little of it in fact. 


19566. How much of it have you seen ?—I have seen the portion 


that I have referred to, and I have also seen the whole of section 14- 


and 15, and part of section 42. 
19567. How far on section 42 did you proceed ?— Up to Rossland. 


19568 Then between Red River and Rossland you have seen the 


country over which the line actually runs ?—I have. 
19569. When did you first see that ?—I saw that in 1379. 


10570. Is there anything further about section 25 that you think it 
necessary to explain at present ?—It does not occur to me that there is 
anything else. 

19571. The next contract in order is James Isbester for the engine 
house at Fort William ?—It appears that the work was duly advertised 


and tenders received on the 22nd of May, 1876, and I reported on that. 


date to the Minister that there were five tenders received,namely : James 
Isbester, $30,989 ; John Steacy, $34,500, John Wardrop, $35,761.—— 


19572. 'Phere were none lower than the man who got the contract ?— 
No; James Isbester put in the lowest tender, and the ténder was 
awarded to him. 


19573. I do not remember any point about this contract that requires. 
any special explanation or elucidation: are you aware of anything ?—I 
think the contract was properly completed and paid for. 


19574, The next contract, No. 27, is with the Merchants Lako. 
and Steamship Co., for the transportation of rails to Fort William,. 


or Duluth: do you remember anything about it which requires explan- 
ation ?—I take it that that work was done in the usual way. Tenders 
were invited and received, and the lowest accepted, and the work was 
done and paid for. 


19575. In your experience, do you remember whether, where no 
description was given, a ton of rails contains 2,000 Ibs. or 2,240 lbs.2— 
I think rails are always considered to weigh 2,240 Ibs., unless it be 
specially mentioned that a ton only weighs 2,000 lbs. 


19576. In the absence of any particulars they are usually taken in. 


the profession to mean the long ton ?—Yes; the long ton. 


19577. The next contract is No. 28, with the Red River Transportation 
Co. : do you remember anything about that contract that you 
consider ought tobe explained ?—No; Ido not remember much about 
that. 


19578. I think it rose from a recommendation of yours, that a larger: 
quantity should be provided somewhere on Red River than had already: 
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been provided; but the actual negotiations appear to have taken place Boat, ‘ship 
“ i ate are ‘n order to take 
through other persons ?—On the 13th of May, 1876, it appears that I advantage of 
recommended that arrangements be entered into for moving a quantity high water, 

. . V1: ° eee m 
of railway material from Duluth to Selkirk, in order to keep the con- ith May, 1876, 
tractors for the sections then let going. They were not actually {hatariange 
wanted at that time, but [ was lovking forward to the time when they made for moving 


‘ RERSS : Jae q eee material fron 
would be wanted, and was endeavouring to make provision accordingly. puruthtoseikirk, 


19579. Is there anything further about that transaction that you 
consider it unecessary to explain?—-No; [ see nothing. The railway 
was not then established between St. Paul and Winnipeg or Red River, 
and material of this kind could only be taken forward to the point 
required, curing a certain stage of the water which occurred once in a 
year, and it was simply to take advantage of the high water that I 
suggested this to be done. 

19580. The next contract is No. 29, with Cooper, Fairman & Qo.,, for Railway 
railway spikes delivered at Fort William ; as far as we know the only ContaceM hte 
part you took in that transaction was to prepare the specifications ? Eooper, Fatrman 
—I do not remember anything further. & Co. contractors, 


19581, Is there anything about it that you consider ought to be 
explained by you?—No; I assume that those spikes were wanted, or 
were likely soon to be wanted, and they had to be provided, and this 
was the way of doing it. I prepared a specification accordingly; the 
contract was entered into, I see, during my absence, on the 28th of 
July, 1876, 


19582. The next contract is No. 30, with Cooper, Fairman & Co., pottsand Nuts— 
agents of Robb & Co., for bolts and nuts: do you remember ¢ omtract No. 30. 
any ching, without looking at papers, about the transaction ?’— The two crake Fairman 
contracts, 30 and 31, were with the same parties for the same “ 7 
material. 

19583. One was for bolts and nuts in this country, and the other wa 
for bolts and nuts in Vancouver, and were supplied from different 
sources; probably they were dealt with as separate contracts ?—I 
understand that these were to make good the same bolts and nuts 
that were contracted or arranged to be sunplied by the Mersey Steel 
Rail Manufacturing Co., which company either declined or desired to 
withdraw from that portion of the contract, was filled by those parties 
at the same price as the Mersey Co., as i understand. 

19584. It appears from the evidence that the Mersey Co. never Can give no ex- 
did arrange to supply them, that they repudiated that part of the offer pee peire Aiea 
which was made in their name; and assuming that the matter then be made with 

‘ ; : Cooper, Fairman 
became an open one for the Government to deal with, as might be most «& co. 
advantageous for the public interest, can you say how it was brought 
about that this new contract was entered into with those contractors ? 

—No;I1 can give you no information on the subject. I am simply 
giving you the explanation as it has been given to me. 


19585. This matter has been spoken of by a former witness, Mr. 
Trudeau, and in justification of the action of the Department he has 
called our attention to the fact that on the 4th of March you recom- 
mended this, and so noted it on the back of the offer ?—These are the 
papers that I said would speak for themselves. I have no knowledge 
that these existed, but it seems that I have written the word “ recom- 
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mended ”’ in pencil on the back of the letter sent.in to the Minister of 
Public Works by Cooper, Fairman & Co. 

19586. Do you know now anything more ofthe matter than is 
shown in that memorandum ?—No. 


19587. Can you explain it in any way ?—No. 


19588. Could you say that at that time you investigated the matter 
so as to decide whether their offer was the best that could be obtained 
or not ?—I think it is quite likely that I did not give it much attention. 


19589. [ find no report on the subject, no formal report, but that 
memorandum writtén on the back of their spontaneous offer which 
appears to have been acted on by the Department ?—This was disposed 
of among hundreds of other papers referred to me in this manner in the 
usual routine, 


19580. We have some evidence before us to the effect that at the 
time that letter was sent and the offer was accepted the price of those 
articles was something like £2 less, than it was at the time 
of the original otier in the name of the Mersey Co.: do you 
know how that was, or did you investigate it?—I1 have no recollection 
ofitatall. I have not the leust recollection of it. I have no doubt I 
looked into the matter at the time. 


19591. Could you say, looking at the matter now, whether that 
letter was sent to you to investigate the offer on its merits or price, 
or was it only to suggest the quantity required tor use?—I really do 
not recollect, but I have no doubt at all I picked up this piece of paper 
out of my basket, where there were hundreds of others similar to this, 
and looking into it thought at the time that was a very proper thing to 
do, and wrote the word “ recommended” on the back of it. 


19592. Would you say, looking at this word now, that you had been 
asked to investigate the merits or the price in any way, or that you 
were asked to do anything more than to say whether the quantity was 
required ; in fact, had you, ax a rule, the responsibility of deciding as to 
the relative prices?—I had very little to do with the making of con- 
tracts. From the appearance of that paper I should say my attention 
was not specially called to the fact that there was any intention of enter- 
ing into a contract. You will observe that is not a report; it was simply 
the way in which the paper was disposed of and sent back again out of 
my office to some other office. I think Mr. Trudeau would be able to 
give a more full explanation on that subject than I can. 


19593. Referring to this matter, a letter dated the 10th of February, 
1876, is written by Cooper, Fairman & Co., asking to be allowed to 
supply bolts and nuts, and is printed in a report in answer to an 
Address of the House of Commons, dated the 2nd March, 1876. On the 
12th of February, 1876, another letter appears from Mr. Braun to 
Cooper, Fairman & Co, stating that their request could not be acceded 
to: do you know any reason why, on the 4th of March, some three 
weeks after that, the offer should be recommended by you to be 
accepted ?—I do not know. This was six years ago. 


19594, Do you remember whether you had a conv.rsation upon the 
subject of any of the contracts with the gentlemen who obtained 
the contract, Cooper, Fairman & Co., or any of the members of the 
firm ?—I dare say I had; but I could not tell at this hour. 
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19595. Do you remember the substance of any conversation on the 
subject?—No; I donot. I daresay they have been in my office very 
often, but I could not even tell by sight the gentlemen themselves. 


19596. The next contract, No. 31, is with Cooper, Fairman & Co., Contract No. 31, 
for bolts and nuts, free on board at Liverpool, for Vancouver, and #0 
appears to have been the result of a spontaneous offer of theirs of Cooper Fairman 
the same date as that last one, which was accepted: do you remember 
anything of that transaction ?—Nothing whatever. 


19597. In this case their offer appears to have gone through the 
same process, to have been sent to you on March the 4th, 
“recommended,” on the same day, and approved of by Mr. 
Trudeau on the following day: look at that memorandum, and see if 
it refreshes your memory as to anything connected with it?—When IL 
recommended this, I have no doubt I considered that the proposal was 
one that might be accepted in the public interest. I do not remember 
anything about it. 


19598 Could you say whether you came to that consideration after Has no doubt he 
investigating the merits of the offer, or whether you assumed it with- {PF {Pt pasos 
out any investigation, or whether you took the responsibility of decid- was a fair one. 
ing that ?—I certainly would not recommend without reading the 
detter, but I have no recollection of what I did at the time. I took for 
granted, no doubt, that the proposal was a fair and reasonable one. 

19599. The next contract is No. 32, also with Messrs. Cooper, Fair- Railway 
man & Co., for 250 tons of spikes: do you recollect anything Pi Meat ae A 
about that ?—I see, by the papers placed before me, that I had some- 
thing to do with that transaction. 


19600. What was it ?—The first document is a letter from Cooper, 
Fairman & Co., dated January 19th. 


19601. Alluding to that, can you say how it was that they under- Cannotexplain 
stood that the Department would be in want of further spikes ; had POY {hs contaae- 
you any conversation with them so as to inform them of it ?—I do sent their propos- 

Te : f - al before the 
not think I had any conversation with them. I may have had, but I advertisement 
have no recollection of it. I suppose that they were supplying spikes @Pppeared. 
before, and they were aware in some way or other that more spikes 


‘would be wanted. 


19602. They wrote on the 19th and the advertisement appears on 
the 21st ?—On the 19th of January a letter comes from them, which 
le‘ter appears to have beeu referred to me, and on the 31st of January 
J wrote to the Secretary of the Department, as follows:— 

‘‘ With regard to Cooper, Fairman’s communication dated 19th of January last, 
having reference to spikes, I beg to say that the following quantities of spikes will be 
required to be delivered at the points meationed on the opening of navigation, 


namely: at Fort William, 75 tons; at Selkirk, 175 tons; total, 250 tons.” 
‘Tam, &¢., 


Cooper, Fairman 
& Co. 


es, RF.” 
Some few weeks after that an advertisement appears dated the 19th 
of February, I think it is, asking the public to tender for spikes. 
- 19603. I understand that you recommended the purchase of 250 
tons ?—Yes. 
19604. The letter awarding the contract appears to be for 300 tons ? 


+I suppose they tendered for the larger quantity. The advertisement 
ealls for 100 to 300 tons, 
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19605. Is there anything further about this contract that you think , 
requires explanation ?—I do not think so. Isee a correspondence 
about the size of the kegs, but it is not of any consequence. They 

wanted to put the spikes in a particular sized keg, and wrote several 
times about it, and I insisted upon them being put in a proper sized 
keg. 


19606. The next contract is 32 A, with LeMay & Blair, for station 
houses: do you wish to give any explanation about that?—I think 
{r, Hazlewood, who was then resident engineer of the Prince 
Arthur's district, had a general authority to contract for the erection 
of a sufficient number of engineers’ huts along the line, and under that 
authority this contract was entered into. 


19607. No part of it is within your own knowledge ?—No; I simply 
had the matter put on record in this form in my report for the year 
1879. 


19608. Contract 33 is with Kavanagh, Murphy & Upper, for com- 
pleting the Pembina Branch construction ?—That contract was entered 
into during my absence, I think, and I am afraid | cannot give you 
much explanation about it. 


19609. The next one, No. 34, is with the North-West Transportation 
Co., and as far as tenders and papers connected with the formal 
arrangement show, it was for transporting from Kingston to St. Boni- 
face, or Emerson, or between these places. In addition to the expenditure 
under that contract, your report of 1879 shows an amount for the 
transportation of 1,500 tons more: do you know anything 
of that subsequent transaction ?—I am afraid I know very little about 
it. Isee there are two authorities to certify that the work was done 
when done; one is dated 29th of May, and the other the 30th of Sep- 
tember. The one of the 29th of May is, no doubt, the time the contract 
was regularly entered into; what the second is I do not know. 


19610. The next contract is No. 35, with Cooper, Fairman & Co., for 
spikes to be delivered at Fort William and Duluth: have you any 
knowledge of the transaction. Your name does not appear 
among the papers that we have before us?—No. I see an advertise- 
ment dated February 21st, inviting tenders for spikes, and I see a 
printed specification signed by Mr. Marcus Smith. Jam under the 
impression I had little or nothing to do with that transaction. 


19611. The next contract is No. 38, for the conversion of a hotel 
into offices: we are not aware that there is anything requiring explan- 
ation, but if you know of any we will be glad to have it from you ?—I 
cannot give you any information in regard to this without making en- 
quiry myself. 

19612. But from your own knowledge you have no information to 
give ?—No; I was not in Canada at that time. 

19613. The next contract is No. 39, with John Irving, for the trans- 


portation of rails from Vancouver to Yale ?—I was absent on leave at 
that time, and can give no information about that. 


i9614. The next is contract No. 40, with Gouin, Murphy & Upper! 
for the erection of an engine house ‘al Selkirk ?—The same answer. 
(Looking at the paper.) Lem not quite correct in saying that I had 
nothing whatever to do with that, the engine house at Selki "k, con- 
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tract No. 40. I find that I was responsible for the specifications before 
leaving. The specification is dated 20th May. 1 must then have been 
in Ottawa. 


19615. As to subsequent transactions and the acceptance of the work ? 
—I had nothing to do with that; I was not here. + 


19616. The next contract is No. 41, with Purcell & Co., for the con- 
struction of a portion of the main line ?—I know something about 
that. 


19617. This work appears to have been submitted to public competi- 
tion in August, 1878, and the time extended from time to time until the 
beginning of the following year: do you remember why it was 
extended ?—On the 13th August, 1878, an advertisement was 
put in the papers inviting tenders for certain sections. Among 
others, tenders were asked for the section between English River anda 
point named Raleigh, a distance of fifty miles, and from Raleigh to 
Eagle River, a distance of sixty-eight miles, and from Eagle River to 
the easterly end oi the 15th contract, at Keewatin, a distance of sixty- 
seven miles. On the 19th December following, some two weeks before 
the tenders were to be received, notice w::s put in the papers extending 
the time for receiving tenders until the 15th day of January, 1879, it 
having been deemed advisable to complete the information necessary 
for parties tendering. 

19618. Was this additional information to be obtained through th 
Engineering Department as you understand it ?—As I understand it. 


19619, By further surveys or examinations: is that what you allude 
to?—No; | think it was with reference to the more accurate computing 
of quantities. At that time we were very much astonished to find that 
the original quantities on other sections had been so greatly exceeded, 
and we wanted to be more particular with regard to the quantities to 
be laid before contractors in this case. I think that was the principal 
reason. 


19620. You will probably remember that this portion of the country 
not finished between sections 25 and 15 was offered to competition in 
different shapes, either as two separate portions or as one contract: 
can you explain the reason for asking for tendersin that way ?—I dare 
say | can. You will observe that the first advertisement I referred to, 
that dated 13th August, divided the whvule distance between [nglish 
River and Keewatin into three sections. It was thought that if the 
work had been let in that way the contractor who would be awarded 
the middie section would be dependent upon those who got the end 
sections very much, and might be very much embarrassed, and it was 
decided to divide it into two sections in place of three, so that these 
two sections could be carried on from the two accessible ends, in fact, 
that being the only way in which they could be carried on; or it might 
be still more advantageous to put the whole in the hands of one con- 
tractor, if a contractor sufficiently able could be found to undertake the 
whole tor a reasonable price. The tenders were received on the 30th 
of January, 1879. 


19621. They were described by different letters, I believe, A, B and 
C: A being the eastern section of the whole distance, B the western 
section of it, and C the whole distance: is that as you understand it? 
—That is the way, I think. There were three forms of tender prepared, 
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jtand 42. one form of tender designated A for the section between English River 
and Hagle River, 118 miles; form of tender B was for the section 
between Eagle River and Keewatin; form of tender C was for the 
Whole section between English River and Keewatin, 185 miles, and on 
the 30th of January tenders according to these three different forms 
were received. 


19622. Can you explain the comparative merits of the different sets 
of tenders, in the first place, as between the whole distance and the two’ 
sections of it?—Yes ; I endeavoured to do so in a report at the time, 
dated February Ist. 


Morse, Nicholson ‘ ‘ aa uh +c x6 
fo Minpoko lowest 19623. Was the lowest tender for the whole distance less than the 


forcombined ~ combined offers for the two sections in the first place ?—The lowest 

piss, secouro, tender for the combined sections was that of Morse, Nicholson & Mar- 
pole, $5,699,707. The lowest tender for section 41 was Marks & Con- 
mee’s, $2,203,869 ; the lowest tender for section B was that of Morse, 
Nicholson & Marpole, amounting to $3,364,336; making altogether ~ 
$5,568,205. I have given you the revised figures. There were some 
slight errors in some of these tenders in moneying out the amounts, or 
in the additions, but the revised figures might, I think, be taken as 
correct. 


19624. I understand that those figures which you have so far given, 
relate only to the finishing of the work in 1882, the longer period ?— 
They relate to the completion of the work in July, 1882. 


19625. Then, as [ understand it, there was another set of tenders for | 
finishing the work at an earlier period, but still in this form, A, B and 
C?—Yes; tenders were invited for the completion of the work, at least 
to make it serviceable for traffic a year sooner, namely, by the Ist of 
July, 1881. 


Morse, Nicholson — 19626. Do you remember whether that altered the comparative rank | 
& Marpole tender 


for combined Of the tenders ?—TI think it did. The last referred to tenders stand as | 
PISS Saos7 a3 follows: for the combined sections, Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, 
fan agit $5,937,732; for section A, Andrews, Jones & Co., $2,239,525; and for 
section B, Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, $3,467,568, together $5,707,093. 
Fenders for 19627. Then, according to this calculation, letting the work by 
separate lower : ; 
than combined for Separate sections appears to be the least expensive to the country ?— 
ie asa Assuming the work could be done for the prices, letting it by separate 


sections was the cheapest. 


Orrawa, Wednesday, 20th April, 1881. 
SANDFORD FLEMING’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


Railway Cons 19628. It has been mentioned that some newspaper reports of your 
Contract No.14, evidence upon a former occasion gave as an answer from you, that 


Whitehead in you always considered Mr. Whitehead asub-contractor to Sifton, Ward 
Working on con- & Co. respecting the eastern portion of section 14: as far as lremember 
sub-contractor that was not the purport of your evidence, but I would be glad to hear 
ae ectec ote from you now, whatever you have to say on the subject, and a fuller 

‘ard& Co.’ explanation, if you consider it necessary ?—What I meant was simply 


this: that Mr. Whitehead did the work under contract 14, not under 
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the original contractors for 14, that that particular portion of the 
work was transferred to him by them, and approved by the Depart- 
ment. He acted in their place as it were. 


19629. Do you mean that you consider he was acting for their benefit 
in this respect: that they were to get the pay, or any pay for the 
work that he did?-—-No; I mean that he was acting for himself under 
their contract. 


19630. In fact, then, he was a substituted contractor, and not a sub- 
contractor in its ordinary sense ?—Yes. 


19631. This correction of your evidence is made at your instance on 
account of what you have heard of some newspaper report ?-—Yes; it 
has been suggested to me, that I had made a mistake in stating that 
Mr. Whitehead was a sub-contractor. of Sifton, Ward & Co.’s, and what 
JT meant is as now explained. 


19632. At our last meeting, just before we parted,-we were com- 
paring the tenders made for sections A, B and C, either separately or 
combined, and either for the finishing of the work in 1881 or 1882: 
can you explain the relative merits of the different systems, and why 
the one was adopted which was adopted ?—My recollection of it is 
simply this: the tenders were received; they were opened; they 
were classified, and they were referred to me to report which course I 
considered the best. I did so. If I remember right, I did not recom- 
mend that the lowest tender should be accepted. My experience goes 
to show it is not always expedient in the public intérest to accept the 
lowest tenders. I resommended that some other tenders, not quite the 
lowest, should be accepted, I think, but my recommendation was not 
adopted by the Government. 


19633. Irrespective of the question of price, as I understand it, there 
were two other main questions for consideration. In the first place, 
whether the work should be done under one single contract, or in 
separate contracts for separate sections. That was one question. The 
other was whether the work should be let so as to be made useful in 
1881 for trains, or not until i882. These were the two main 


‘questions that had to be decided upon while judging of the 


relative merits of the tenders, and it is upon these main questions 
which I wish you first to explain the course which was adopted ?—I 
felt it very important, indeed, that the line should be opened at the 
earliest date it was possible to have it opened, but I deemed it next to 
impracticable to have it opened by the 1st July, 1881, unless the 
parties undertaking to do it were not cramped for funds, If they had 
the public treasury to draw upon it might possibly be done, but I 
thonght that it would not be possible to have it done under any of the 
tenders that were received. The prices were, in my judgment, too 
low to entertain that hope, so I recommended, if I recollect right, that 
none of the tenders for the skort period should be entertained. I 


thought it would be simply giving them an enhanced price, and when 


all was over the work would not be done at the time-that was 
expected. 


19634. These tenders that you have spoken of show that the prices 
for the shorter period were considered higher than the prices for the 
longer period, and, as I understand your reasoning, that higher price 
would probably be paid because they contracted to finish it at the 
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shorter period, but that the work would not be done, and therefore the 
higher price would be paid without any vorresponding advantage to 
the public ?—Yes; and besides that, it would be disappointing. The 
public would expect the road to be opened in the shorter period, and it 
would not be opened. I had no objections to the contractors being 
paid a good price for their work, but I would rather see them get it in 
a straightforward way. ‘ 


19635. Then, as to the next main question, which was between the 
two modes of letting work by one single contract or by two separate 
contracts ?—Had experienced contractors, men of resources and deter- 
mination, undertaken to do the work for the lowest prices I would have 
recommended that the whole distance, 125 miles, should be awarded 
to them; but, unfortunately, parties tendered whom I never heard of 
before, and whom I did not know would be competent to do the work, 
and I feltit unwise to put it in their hands. | feared that if the contract 
was let to them for the whole that they would probably fail to do it, 
and a great deal of time would be lost and the public would suffer; and 
I deemed it best to put it in the hands of others who would be more 
likely to carry it out. My recommendation in connection with this is 
given in my report dated February Ist, 1879. (Exhibit No. 66.) My 
desire was to have the work placed in the hands of skilful, energetic 
men, so that there would be a reasonable probability of having it com- 
pleted within the specified time, and at as low a rate as it could be done 
for, henee my recommendation to pass over the lowest tenders and 
accept higher tenders than the lowest. 


19636. In making a comparison of the price offered for these 
different modes the separate sections apparently would cost less than 
the combined work?—The lowest tenderers for the separate sections 
were the same as the tenderers for the whole section, I think, in this 
case. 


19637. For one of the separate sections ?— Yes. 


19638. Morse, Nicholson & Co. ?—Morse, Nicholson & Marpole were 
the lowest tenders for the combined sections, for the whole work, 185 
miles. Morse, Nicholson & Marpole were the lowest tenderers for B; 
they were not the lowest tenderers for A. Their name is not on the 
list of tenderers for A, but it was assumed that they would be willing 
to carry out the work on A for the difference between their tender for 
B and their tender for A and B together. 


19639. That would in effect be giving them their price for 
the whole distance ?—No;I felt that their offer for B alone was 
altogether too low. It was something like $600,000 or $700,000 lower 
than the next lowest tender. The next lowest tenderers were men 
of experience, men whom I knew perfectly well, and whom I thought 
would offer todo it as low as anybody, and I felt quite sure that 
nobody could afford to lose $600,000 or $700,000 on that work. 


19640. In alluding as yon do to the work on section A, and to 
its being done by Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, what do I under- 
stand to be your theory: that they would take it for the price?—That 
although their name is not on the list of tenderers the difference 
between section B and sections A and B combined made their price 
for section A a low one, but not so much lower than the next lowest 
tender. 


a 
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19641. You are speaking now of the difference between the offer 
mide by Morse, Nicholson & Co. to do section B, and Morse, 
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difference you assume would be the price they would take for sec- 
tion A alone: is that what you mean ?—Yes, I think so; that is what I 
mean, ‘I'‘his does not bring them to the lowest figure for A, it puts 
them above Marks & Conmee, but I thought Marks & Conmee were 
mucb too low. 


19642. Let us see how this reasoning affects the transaction. You 
say you suppose that they would be willing t» accept that difference 
between the other two offers as their price for section A: did you 
wish they should be offered the work at that price ?—Yes. 


19643. Were they offered it?—I think so. The words I used were 
these : 

“JT would rather advise relieving them of the difficult section of sixty or seventy 

miles east of Keewatin, their price for which is $3,364,336, and leave them the re- 
maining 118 miles, from Hagle River to English River; this contract would amount 
to $2,335,371, and { am of opinion that this work will be sufficiently large to place in 
their hands, and tiiat it would be inexpedient to give them more unless Morse & Co. 
can satisfy the Government that they control and possess greater skill aud capacity 
than I am aware of.” 
I found that their price for section A, $2,335,000, was not unrea- 
sonably low. It was about the sameas that of good contractors such 
as Dennis O’Brien, Wardrop & Ross, and J. R. Macdonell. 1 may say 
that I have always found it unwise to let work forless than it is worth 
to do it. If there is not money in the work it will never be satistac- 
torily accomplished, and in many cases it has cost a great deal more 
in the end than if it was let at a fair price in the first place. 


19644. In order to make that rule apply to this case it would be 
necessary for you to arrive at some conclusion as to what would be a 
fair cost for this work ?—-Yes. Well, I judge from the tenders of such 
men as those I have named—Wardrop & Ross, J. R. Macdonell and 
Dennis O’Brien. 


19645. Had you any other means of coming to a conclusion as to the 
value of the work besides the offers of these well known contractors ? 
--I have no doubt I had. My recollection is not so clear as to state 
explicitly what I had, but I have no doubt at all that I had other 
means. I had probably made my own calculations. 


19646. Do you remember, as a matter of fact, that that process had 
been gone through: that you had estimated the probable cost of the 
different items, and the probable cost of the whole work, so as to know 
whether any offer was unreasonably low ?—Well, it is almost invari- 
ably done, so I assume it was done in this case as well as others. 


19647. Is it usual to keep a record of those calculations ?—Oh, it is 
usual to keep all papers and estimates that’are made. Copies are not 
always made; they are not always copied into the letter-books. 


19648. Had that process been adopted as to these other works in 
that section of the country before accepting other tenders: that is, to 
ascertain by reliable data the fair cost of the work ?—I cannot say 
more than I have done. I say it has been the general rule. I cannot 
say it has been invariably carried out; I assume that it has. 


19649. Can you say whether it was done as to section 13 ?—I cannot 
say positively with regard to any one section. 
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19650. You think it was done concerning more than one of the 
sections between Red River and Lake Superior ?—I have no doubt it 
was done in every case. 

19651. Do I understand you to say that the engineering branch of 
this Department ascertain, before deciding upon the expediency of 
accepting any tender, something like the probable cost of the work 
from other sources of information, and independent of offers made by 
tenderers ?—That is the general rule. 


19652. Has it happened that the probable cost so estimated by the 
Department has been made the basis of accepting or refusing tenders 


in any of the other contracts independent of the relative prices of 


tenderers ?—I cannot say that it has. It has been made the basis of 


any recommendations that I have thought fit to make to Ministers of 


the day, but these recommendations I have made have not been invari- 
ably adopted. They were not in this instance. 

19653. Do you think that you have, in speaking or writing of the 
expediency of accepting particular tenders or any tenders for any 
particular contract, set out that the work was likely to cost more or 
less than was specified in them: in fact, have you reported 
upon the probable cost of the work as ascertained by you in 
the way you describe, as against the price of the work asked by 
tenderers ?—I would, without doubt, satisfy myself a. to the probablity 
of the work being carried out under any one of those tenders. In this. 
very instance I satisfied myself that the work could not be carried out 
by Morse, Nicholson & Marpole for section B, and having satisfied 
myself on that point, [ could not possibly recommend the Government 
to accept their tender for that particular section. 


19654. I do not think that the meaning of my question has been 


made plain to you (question repeated) ?—If I have made any reports. 


on the subject, the reports will speak fur themselves, but the answer is 
just what I have given you. | have no other answer to give. 


19655. Well, I have to call your attention to the point of 


my question, which is not whether you had satisfied your own 
mind on the subject, but having satisfied your own mind 


whether you made a formal report to that effect to the per- 


sons who should decide finally whether the tenders were to be 
adopted or not ?—I have no recollection of a formal report. in this case 
or any other cases, but I would state frankly to the Minister, either in 
a formal report or in some other way, what my views were. ‘That is 
my invariable castom. | 


19656. Do you remember whether the estimate so formed by you had 
been the foundation of any recommendation, verbally or otherwise, to 
the Minister, that the tenders upon any other portion of this. work 
between Lake Superior and Red River ought or ought not to. be. 
accepted on the prices of the tenders ?—I do not remember. 


19657. Going back to the expediency of deciding, in the first place, © 
between these two modes, that is, letting the work for the whole dis- 


tance or by sections, I gather from your report and the figures you 
have given, that the letting of it by sections would be the lowest if it 
could be done according to the tenders ?—The tenders were the lowest 
by sections. 
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19658. And do I understand that, notwithstanning the tenders by 
sections being for a lower sum, you would have preferred to let 
the work as a whole at a higher price if the person who had tendered 
for the whole had been a substantial and satisfactory contractor ?— Cer- 
tainly I would. 


19659. Why would you have selected that mode instead of the 
separate section mode ?—Because it would have simplified matters very 
much if we had one contractor to deal with instead of two, and it would 
have enabled the contractor himself to handle his work in a more satis- 
factory manner. He could work from either end as he liked. If he felt 
it to his advantage to do the greater part of the work from one end in 
place of the other, he could do so. 


19660, The adoption of that mode of letting the work by the whole 
distance would, by comparison of the tenders, cost the country some- 
thing like $131,000 more than this separate section system: do I 
understand that you think the public interest would have been best 
served by letting it in that way although it did cost that much more ? 
—J have already said that I thought at the time that the lowest teader 
for one section, that of Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, was a great deal 
too low. I never expected the work to be done for their tender. They 
were something like $700,000 lower on that single section than the next 
lowest tenders, and the very fact that their tender was so very low 
made me doubt whether they were men of experience or not. 


19661. You are alluding now to their tender for section B ?—Sec- 
tion B. 


19662. Do I urderstand that you had formed a deliberate opinion, 
based upon some such estimate as you have previously described, that 
the offer made by Morse, Nicholson & Marpole was so low that it could 
not have been done satisfactorily for the price ?—For section B? I 
have already said so. I did not believe it could have been done for the 
money. , 


19663. Then, in the public interest, do I understand you to say, that 
your opinion, based on the same sort of estimate, was that it would be 
nore advisable to take the larger offer of Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, 
than Morse, Nicholson & Co.’s ?—For section B, I think I recommended 
that course to be taken. 


19664. And in the public interest do you say now that was the best 
course to take ?—I had no doubt as to the advisability of adopting that 
course, and I have not been led to change my opinion by anything that 
has occurred since. 


19665. I also understand you to say that that was based on some 
estimate made on your own behalf, ratber than on a mere comparison 
of the offers for doing the work ?—Yes; I have no doubt I made some 
calculations of the prebable cost of the work before | made my recom- 
mendation. 


19666. Do I understand you to say now, as a matter of evidence, 
that your present opinion that that was the best course to take is 
based partially, at all events, on your own estimate of the probable 
cost 2—As I have already said before, in answer to half a-dozen ques- 


tions, I could not give any other answer. 
29% 
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19667. In other words I am asking now whether you believe that 
you did make such an estimate of the cost of this particular work, 
section B, as to lead you to the conclusion that it would be best in the 
public interest that the lowest tender should be passed over, and the 
Fraser, Grant & Pitblado tender should be received and accepted ?—I 
have no reason whatever to change the views expressed in my report 
dated 1st February, 1879. 


19668. Would you please point out that portion of your report which 
touches the previous estimate as made by yourself, because I do not 
remember it now ?—I do not remember either. 


19669. Then the reference to the report does not answer my ques- 
tion ?— Well, you can hardly expect me to remember everything that 
I did and thought two or three years ago. 


15670. No; I do not expect that?—I am telling you what the prac-. 
tice is. 

19671. But I would expect you to say that you do not remember, if 
you do not?—Then I say I do not remember. 


19672, It appears that your suggestion that the work on one section 
might be offered to Morse & Co., although they were not tenderers, and 
that a higher price than Marks & Conmee, the lowest tenderers, was 
not adopted, but that instead of that the tenderers were allowed to. 
take their position according to their rights: did you know those 
people, Marks & Conmee, personally ?—I did not. “If I remember 
rightly, they associated with themselves the present contractors,. 
Purcell & Ryan, whom I knew and know. 


19673. Before this association, do you remember whether you took 
any part in objecting to the personnel of the original firm, Marks & 
Conmee, or their pecuniary standing ?—Well, it will be set forth in my 
report if there was any objection taken. 

19674, Do you remember ?—I do not remember. 


19675. Then you think whatever happened on that Subject, as far as 
you are concerned, will appear in your report ?—Yes; whatever was 
necessary to put on record was put on record at the time. 

19676. But it is sometimes necessary for me to ask questions as to 
things which, at the time, it may not have seemed necessary to put on 
record? —Yes; but I cannot answer until I read over the record. 


19677. I am asking whether you remember taking any part ?—Then 
my answer is very short. I do not remember having taken any part. 


19678. I think you knew Purcell & Ryan before the time of their 
association with these successful tenderers: do you remember whether 
they had any interview with you at the time of the contract ?—I think 
their interviews were mainly with the Minister’s office. They may not 
have been in my office more than once, but I have no recollection of” 
any conversation that took piace between them and myself. 


19679. Do you recollect any. action taken which led to their 
association with Marks & Conmee—I mean an y action on the part of the 
Department ?—No ; I think the whole negotiations took place between 
the Minister’s office, the Deputy Minister or the Minister himself and 
the parties. My responsibility ended with these reports that I have 
referred to of the Ist of February and the 12th of February. I refer 
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you to a correspondence published in a Blue Book dated January, 1879, 
in which you will see that I am right in stating that I had nothing to 
do with that correspondence. There are no letters from me until the 
Ist of March, and that letter will speak for itself. 


19680. That is on page 11 of the Blue Book published in 1880 ?—Yes ; 
that letter was written as soon as I ascertained that the tender of 
Marks & Conmee for section A had been accepted, and I there pointed 
out a mistake in the tender and suggested that the contractors should be 
informed of the mistake before they signed the contract, I think. The 
mistake seemed to me to be one that affected them very seriously. 
According to the tender they were obliged to excavate earth and haul 
it a distance of a mile or a mile and three-quarters for 10 cts, a yard, 


19681. That included the excavation and haul together ?— Yes, for 
that long distance, while the price for ordinary earth excavation was 
something like three times that amount. That is the only letter of 
mie that I see in this correspondence. 


19682. Do you understand that they decided not to rectify what you 
considered a mistake, but to adhere to their low price and retain their 
rank among the tenderers ?—I understand that the Minister insisted 
upon them executing the contract strictly according to the tender, or 
retire from the field. They executed the contract. [ mean by “they” 
the present contractors, Purcell & Ryan and Marks. 


19683. What is the character of the country in which this work 
lies ?—The two sections, A and B? 


19684. Work on section A, I speak of that just now ?—Section A is 
a wild country fall of rocks, and lakes, and swamps, and forest. 


19685. Is it generally similar to the country of section 25?—It is 
very similar to section 25. 


19686. Is there a difference between the eastern and western ends ? 
—There is probably less muskeg on section A than on section Y5 


19687. But that portion next 25, the eastern portion, is not that 
rather similar to section 25 ?—The features of the country do not 
change rapidly ; they change gradually. 


19683. Then the eastern portion of this section A, or 41, 
would lie somewhat similar to the country of section 25 ?—Somewhat 
similar, 


19689. Would there be a considerable portion of muskeg in it ?— 
Considerable muskeg ; yes. 


19690. Did you know after the experience of the work that was 
done on 25, whether there was any particular notice taken of that zir- 
cumstance in preparing the specifications for this work ?—When the 
specification was prepared by me the facts with regard to section 25 
were not well ascertained. If you refer to the specifications, you will 
find them dated in 1878, I think. 


19691. As I remember the first dates were in August, 1878. The 
work was not let, however, until the beginning of 1879, in order that 
full information and details could be obtained, so as to give full infor- 
mation to the tenderer ?—The specifications were dated 30th of Nov- 
ember, 1878; tenders were received two months afterwards, 


19692. Contract 25 was dated apparently in June, 1876 ?—Yes. 
293% 
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1!693. More than two years had elapsed between the letting of con- 
{ract 25 and making the specifications for contract 41: I intended to 
ask whether during this period you had obtained such information of 
the character of the country, and of the character of the material to 
be excavated on 25, as led to any particular notice being taken of that 
peculiarity in these tenders for work on 41, or in the specifications ?—L 
had not, at the date of the specification brought under my notice—or at 
the date of receiving tenders—anything that seemed to call for any par- 
ticular attention there than that set forth in the papers published for the 
information ot parties tendering for the work. I took care to have 
very full information published at the time, so that intending con- 
tractors would know exactly what they were proposing to do. A form of 
the articles of agreement was also prepared and printed,and supplied to 
parties intending to tender. ‘To every one who applied for them the 
following papers were furnished, namely: the form of contract, and a 
memorandum of information dated the 30th of November, 1878, also 
copies of form of tender A, form of tender B, and form of tender C. 
There was also furnished an addenda printed on the back of the origi- 
nal memorandum, and the special attention of the contractors was 
directed to that. Contractors were also informed that they could see 
profiles of the line at the head office in Ottawa. Here are copies of 
all those papers. 


19694. There had been a considerable amount of this muskeg work 
on section 14 also, had there not ?—There had. 


19695. That contract was let in April, 1875; now the point to which 
I wish to direct your attention is this: you stated in your evidence 
that the character of the country appeared to be of a kind which made 
the material in the muskegs not very available for embankments; that 
it became compressed,and this made the work more expensive than was 
intended if it was taken out and paid for at the ordinary rates for 
earth excavation. [ wish to ask, whether after these contracts were 
let and carried on to some extent on section 14 and section 25, the 
attention of the Department was directed to this circumstance suffi- 
ciently to induce them to inform the public of this peculiarity of the 
country, and to make special terms in the contract, or in the specifica- 
tions regarding it ?—I do not remember that my own attention was 
particularly directed to it. I felt that the papers that IT have now 
referred to were sufficient for the purpose that the specification would 
cover all conditions of the work. 


19696, Then did you deem it necessary to make any change in the 
form of the specification and information given to the public previously, 
so as to draw any particular attention or make any particular condi- 
tion upon this subject ?—If I did deem it necessary I made a change. 
The specification was a new one; what the change was I do not now 
remember. The specification was prepared for this purpose. 


19697. Can you not remember whether this matter passed through 
your mind so as to leave an impression at this date—the muskeg 
question ?—This specification embraces a great number of clauses, 96 
in all, and I cannot at this date remember what change was made in 
any one of these clauses. 


19698. For the present I am not speaking of the wording of any of 
these documents; I am now speaking of the impression made upon 
your mind by the muskeg question, and I am asking you now whether 
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you remember it occupied your mind sufficiently to make you deem it 
necessary to call the attention of tenderers to that particular feature 
of the country in the muskeg district 2—I do not remember that. 


19699. As you say you have the papers there [ will be glad if you 
will take the time to look at them and point out if there is anything 
to be discovered in these papers upon this subject different from 
former specifications ?—I see in an addenda to the memorandum some 
suggestions that may have a bearing on this. These addenda form no 
part of the contract; it should have done so, but it was omitted, It was 
nevertheless information supplied to the contractors. 


19700. Do you say it was supplied to the contractors or to the 
tenderers?—It was supplied to the contractors as tenderers. It was 
supplied to every person who asked for information with respect to 
the work that they tendered for. I shall, if you are willing to hear 
me, read clause No. 20 in this memorandum which bears on the ques- 
tion: 

‘ Special attention is directed to the large quantity of earth required in addition to 
that from line cuttings and from local borrowing-pits to complete the embankments, 
chiefly on the section between Hagle River and Keewatin, as shown approximately in 
the schedule of quantities. As it will not be possible to complete some of the embank- 
ments one by one from each borrowing-pit in the ordinary way within the specified 
time, temporary trestle or other staging will have to be generaliy used to carry 
construction trains forward. ‘The rates for excavation in a tender must include all 
such temporary works in accordance with the 31st clause of the specification. Special 
attention is directed to the profile of the line where all known information is given 
respecting the character of the material available for forming embankments. It will 
be observed that the localities so far discovered as likely to yield a considerable 
quantity are limited. Accordingly, if no otber more convenient localities are found 
the hauls will be unusually long at the undermentioned places, and parties tendering 
may give special prices in their tenders for the work.” 

Then there isa list of points given here where the haul is expected to 
be great, ranging from one mile to sixteen miles in one case : 

‘<The attention of intending contractors is specially directed to this matter, as the 
maximum rate of haul under all ordinary circumstances is established by the 18th 
clause of the specification. It is possible that material may be found as the work 
progresses between the above mentioned points, and thus reduce the quantity 
estimated for long haul.” 

Then it goes on pointing out other points where material was known 
to exist suitable for ballast. 


19701. Do you mention this that you have now read as pointing out 
the peculiarity of the muskeg material in any way ?—As pointing out 
that the design was to use no muskeg—to use material from borrowing 
pits hauled by train; or, rather, it does not mention muskeg. It does 
not indicate that muskeg was to be used at all. 


19702. Do you say that that clause was shaped in consequence of 
the peculiarity of the muskeg localities ?---I do not know. Ido not 
remember. ‘his clause was prepared from the information that was 
brought before me to cover the circumstances of this contract. 


19703. I understood you, yesterday, to say that it would be proper, 
from the peculiarity of this material, and it being altogether different 
from what you had previously known to exist in other portions of the 
country, that instead of the ordinary rule being followed of measuring 
the work in the excavation, that the work ought to be measured only 
in the embankment, and that the quantity which was finally avail- 
able for the embankment ought to be paid for and no more. The 
object of this questioning is to know whether you thought that 
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departure from the ordinary rule ought to be pointed out in some of 
the particulars given to tenderers, or in some portion of the contract, 
so as to make it plain that the ordinary rule ought not to be followed 
in this particular locality ?—From the information furnished me I was 
informed that the material was not suitable for the purpose, and it was 
desirable to employ other more suitable material. On this papers were 
prepared with that object in view. 


19704. Do you mean that after the information you had received 
you had determined that it should not be employed at ail?—I had not 
determined that; that was left an open question, 


19705. Then where it did happen to be used, what rule did you con- 
sider ought to be adopted ?—The rule as laid down in the instructions 
which I forwarded soon after this to the engineers in charge of those 
sections. 


19706. You mean your instructions to Mr. Jennings ?—Yes, and to 
other engineers ; but the copies of the instructions to Mr. Jennings are 
those that are printed. 


19707. What is the date of those instructionsto Mr. Jennings ?—The 
3rd of June, 1879. 


14708. As this contract was arranged for in the fall of 1878 those 
instructions in June, 1879, would not throw any light on the question ? 
—You are aware that winter prevails between March and May up 
there, at least the ground is not fit for railway operations, at least 
in the opening of the contract, and there was little or no work done, I 


think, when this letter of instructions was sent to Mr. Jennings and to 
Mr. Caddy. 


19709. But although the winter prevails, persons who were asked to 
tender in the fall of 1873 might then understand any particular 
explanation about muskegs.. The point I am endeavouring to make is 
this: whether you informed the public that the ordinary rule would be 
departed from at the time that they were asked to tender in the fall of 
1878, and that they would be paid only for the muskeg as it stood in 
the embankment and not as it stood when it was removed ?—I do not 
know what other people understood, but I know what [ understood, 
that the work would be paid for by the yard at a certain price named 
in the contract. 


19710, But you understood whether that would be measured in the 
excavation or in the embankment ?—That was a matter for the engin- 
eer to decide, for if I found that the work measured in a particular 
way would practically double the price of the contract, it would not be 
my duty to have it measured in that way. 


19711. Did you understand that the contractors did not agree with 
your version of that ?—At the time? 


19712. At any time did you understand that this Opinion of yours 
was not the prevalent one among contractors at ail events?—I think 
it is very likely. I do not know that I had any correspondence with 
the contractors. 


19713. Therefore, I am asking you whether you considered it advis- 
able to make it plainer than it had previously been by calling the atten- 
tion of tenderers in the fall of 1878 to the peculiarity of the country, 
and to the peculiar mode in which the measurement would be made ? 
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_-—I had no consultation with contractors when these papers were pre 
pared for public use before the tenders were received—none that I am 
aware of—and these papers were prepared on information laid before 
me by those acting under me as assistant engincers, to cover the case, 
.and I believe that they did. 
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19714. Do you understand whether any difficulty or difference of Cannot say 


opinion had occurred as early as the fall of 1878, between the Govern- 
‘ment engineers or yourself as the head of them on-the one part, and the 
contractors or any of them, on the other part, as to the mode of mea- 
suring the muskeg material when it was removed from the excavation 
and put into embankment?—I cannot say. I was not familiar with 
the difficulty then. I had just returned from a long leave of absence. 


19715. Then do you meun that your not being familiar with it is the 
reason why it was not noticed in the new shape of the information for 
the public ?—I do not really know. I cannot tell. It is not improbable, 

-had I known what I do now, that I would have drawn very special 
attention to the matter, and set forth the view thatI now entertain 
in the specification itself. There is no doubt about it. 


19716. Is there anything further about this particular section which 
you think requires explanation—I mean section 41?--I have nothing 
to volunteer. 


19717. Then, as to the next in order, section 42, sometimes called 
section B, I wish to call your attention to a portion of your own report 
upon the subject ofthis and section A. At page 3 ofthe printed report 

in 1879, marked 43m, the report to which you have alluded, I believe 
_you mention the firm of Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, of New Glasgow, and 
you speak of them in favourable terms: had you known this same firm 
in this shape before ?—No. I did not know them as partners, but I 
knew Fraser as a contractor aud Pitblado as a coutractor. Grant I did 
not know. I had formed a very high opinion of Fraser and Pitblado 
-as contractors. 

13718. Had they done work under your supervision ?—They had and 
had done it well and energetically, and they were men that we had no 
-great trouble with after the work was done. 

19719. Do you know any other influential persons who had any 


favourable opinion about these gentlemen, who united with you in this 
Opinion, or ,was it your own independent opinion ?—This was my own 


opinion. I do not know that I consulted any one about them, but these 


men are well known. 


19720. At present, I wish to know whether this opinion of yours 
Was an entirely independent one, or whether it was given in conse- 
quence of any consultation, or conversation, or discussion, with any one 
-else ?—-My opinion was entirely independent of the opinion of any one 
else. I probably knew them better than any one in Ottawa at the time. 


19721. Do you remember whether their names were suggested to you 
by any person ?—I do not remember. The name was suggested by the 
tender itself. 


19722. That is hardly a person : I wish to know whether any other 
person, particularly any Member of Parliament, suggested to you those 
names as people to whom it would be desirable to give the contract ?— 
Ido not remember any special reference to their names any more than 
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to any other names. There the names were on a sheet of paper and 
they were examined, but I had no recollection of any special reference: 


to these men. 


19723. Do you remember any Member of Parliament mentioning to 
you that it would be agreeable to him, or to any other Members of 
Parliament, if these men should get the contract ?—I do not remember 
any such statement being made. Their tender was viewed favourably 
by Mr. Marcus Smith as well as by myself, I see by his report. 


19724. In my last question I was not speaking so much of the: 


merits of the tender as endeavouring to find out whether there was any 


personal influence used in order to get these men favourably reported. 


upon ?—I have no recollection of any. There was a natural desire on 
the part of the Minister to have the work put into the hands of good 
contractors, and I have no hesitation in saying that I spoke well of 
those men knowing them; but I have no recollection beyond that. I 
have no recollection of him or any one else expressing any special 
desire to have the work put in their hands, except from the fact that 
they were recommended by me as good contractors. 


19725. I do not remember that in any of the papers before us you 


are shown to have taken any part in the negotiation after this report 


which led to their becoming part of the contracting firm: do you. 
remember anything of that kind, that you took any part in the nego- 
tiations which led to their getting the contract?—I do not remember 
that I took any part in the negotiations. There was a good deal of 
delay, telegraphing and writing between the Secretary and the Minis- 
ter and various people. The correspondence is all given in this Blue 
Book of January, 1879. I do not think I took any part whatever in 
the negotiations. 


19726. It seems that in awarding this contract finally, time was 
considered to be of very great importance, and I notice the latter part 
of your report speaks of this feature: would you please explain what 
the difficulty was in that country, and why time might be considered 
so important as you there state ?—I was aware that in previous years 
we had been caught taking supplies into surveying parties by the 
rapid disappearance of the sleighing, and I thought it my duty to- 
bring this matter under the notice of the Minister, so that as little 


delay as possible would arise in letting the work, and thus allow the 


contractor, whoever he might be, to take in all the supplies he could 


before the winter passed away. That accounts for the reference, in — 


my report of the Ist of February, to that point. I knew very well that 
if the contractor did not get his supplies, or a considerable portion of 


‘them, in while the sleighing lasted, it would be next to impossible to. 


get them in during summer on account of the absence of roads, and 


the absence of other means of getting them in. There was nohayin ~ 


the country ; there was no oats, and nothing at all to feed men and 
horses, and there was no other way of taking them in except by 
horses. 


19727. When you thus alluded to the time for procuring supplies 
being short, it was a month before this contract was finally awarded. 
What would you say about the necessity for speedy operations then : 
say the beginning of March ?—I should say it was too late to do much, 
in the way of getting in supplies after that. ] felt it was somewhat 


unfair to the contractor, whoever he might be, to postpone the execu- 
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tion of the contract until the only means he had of taking in supplies 
for both men and horses passed away, inasmuch as he was to be bound, 
under the contract already prepared and printed, to have the work 
done by a certain time. 


19728. Irrespective of any effect on the individual contractor, how 
did you think it affected the public interest in March—the 3rd, 4th or 
5th March —as to the extension of time for deciding upon the con- 
tracts ?—I think it would have been very much better indeed in the 
interests of the public had the work been let a month sooner. It 
would have been very much nearer completion to-day, and the sooner 
it is completed the better in the interest of the public. 


19729. That is suggesting that it would have been better to have 
done something that was not done; but I am speaking now of the time 
when there was an opportunity to extend the period for tenderers, 
or to refuse it when there was an option, in fact the beginning of 
March, 1879 : I am asking now how it would have affected the public 
interest, in your opinion, to have extended the time for a decision in 
awarding the contracts?—I can hardly say just now. I do not 
remember all the circumstances. That would require some little con- 
sideration. The 1st of March would not affect the public interest in the 
same way that it would a month or two months sooner, because the 
period for taking in supplies had passed away, or very nearly passed 
away. > 

19730. What time does the sleighing generally end in that country ? 
__J think it is about the middle of March. It is not always the same 
time, but the sleighing gets very bad indeed early in the spring up 
there, on account of the very powerful sun and clear sky that they 
have. 


19731. Have you had under your consideration at any time this 
question : whether it would have been a good thing in the public 
snterest to extend the time after about the 5th of March, 1579, to 
Andrews, Jones & Co., who wanted further time than had been given 
to them to put up their deposit ?—I do not think that has been brought 
under my consideration, and if I was to give you an answer now I 
would have to consider it afresh. 


19732. A good deal of that country, I think you say, was covered 
with water: how would that affect the means of transportation after 
the beginning of March ?—As I said before, the sleighing gets bad on 
the water channels after the middle of March; not always at the same 
time. 


19733. Without reference to any particular year as being different 
from the average of years, what would you say about the expediency 
of extending the time for deciding upon the contract after the 5th of 
any March ?—I do not know that it would make a great deal of differ- 
ence after the 5th of March whether you let the contract immediately 
or postponed it a week or two. The sleighing would be of very little 
use to you before you could get your supplies forwarded to the neigh- 
bourhood in some winters. I should add, of course, there may be 
winters when the sleighing would last a month longer. 


19734. Have you heard how it is this year ?—I believe the sleigh- 
ing has lasted until recently this year. 
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19735. How recently, do you think ?—Until a fortnight ago, I 
should think. If I am not mistaken the ice is still on the lakes there, 
although it is not sound. Here is a letter from Mr. Lynch, one of the 
engineers on section 42, dated 9th of April, in which he says: “We 
have still sleighing, but the ice is none too safe, and the portage is 
getting bare.” That shows that the sleighing this year, at all events, 
has been prolonged until quite recently. 


19736. In addition to this report of yours made on the Ist of 
February, 1879, respecting the time at which operations ought to 
commence if possible: do you remember whether you made any verbal 
communications to the Minister or any one who had control of the 
matter ?—I have no distinct recollection, but I have not the least 
doubt I pressed that view more than once. 


19737. What view do you mean ?—I mean with regard to the pass- 
ing away of the opportunity of getting in supplies. 

19738. Do you mean that you suggested that no timeshould be lost ?. 
—Probably I saw the Minister {on other business, and this matter may 
have come up, and I said to him: “Iam extremely sorry this thing 
has not been settled, because our winter is passing away, and there 
will be no good opportunity of getting in supplies until next winter.” 
I have no doubt I gave expression to those views very often. 


19739. The Minister, in giving his testimony, stated that you were 
urgent, that the winter was passing aWay, and that about that time the 
loss of a week might mean the loss of a year: that is the substance 
of what he said upon the subject ?—I do remember writing a note 
to him." I think I wrote a note to him when he was in Council one day, 
when some of these matters were being discussed, to draw the attention 
of some of his colleagues to the fact that there was great urgency; and 
[ think I made use of the expression that the loss of a week might 
mean the loss of the season practically. 


19740. As to the manner in which this work was done under contract 
No. 42, did it meet with your expectation considering the previous 
character of those contractors?—It passed out of their hands, [ 
think, and passed into the hands of the present contractors, 
Manning, McDonald, Mclaren and Shields. I should mention to you 
I was not in Canada that summer. I was obliged to go with three 
Ministers, Sir John Macdonald, Sir Leonard Tilley and Sir Charles 
Tupper, to England on public business, and I was unable to go over the 
work, as I very much wished to do that year, and was not able to reach 
the ground for various reasons—for various public reasons—until quite 
late in the season, so I cannot say much about how the work was done 
during thesummer. TI reached the ground in October and went over it 
carefully, and intended pursuing my journey through the whole length. 
of 42 and 41 to Thunder Bay, but I was telegraphed to come back to 
Ottawa when I got to Rossland. 


19741. Is there anything further about this contract for section By 
No. 42, which you think requires explanation, or upon which you wish 
to give further evidence ?—Nothing occurs to me just now. 

19742, The next contract in order is No. 43, with Upper & Co., for 
the equipment of the Pembina Branch; that seems to be a temporary 
arrangement lasting some nine months: was there anything con- 
nected with that matter which you wish to explain, or consider it 
necessary. to state by way of evidence ?—Nothing that I know of. 
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19743. The next contract in order is one about rails, No. 44, with the 
‘West Cumberland Co. of England: do you remember how this trans- 
_ action was brought about ?~-l remember that a necessity arose for a 
supply of rails, but what it was at this moment does not occur to me, 
and I was instructed to cable a gentleman in England, Mr. Reynolds, to 
ascertain what the rails could be delivered for in Montreal—a 
limited quantity—I think some 5,000 tons. He replied on 
| the following day, that is the 18th June, 1879, that they 
could be delivered by the end of the fellowing month and 
in the month of August, for £5 sterling, if immediately ordered. 
‘On showing that to the Minister I was instructed to send a cablegram 
to Mr. Reynolds to receive tenders for 5,000 tons delivered in Montreal, 
before the 15th August, and I requested him to cable the number of 
tenders, and the lowest prices for rails and fastenings manufactured to 
the standard rail that we had adopted. A few days afterwards, namely 
on the 2ist of June, Mr. Reynolds replied that eleven tenders had been 
_ received, and that the lowest prices delivered in Montreal by the 15th 
* of August was£5. The same day he was instructed to order the rails 
and fastenings and to furnish manufacturers with the templet, and to 
see that they were properly inspected. Contracts were sub- 
sequently entered into with the West Cumberland Iron and 
Steel Co., for the supply of 2,000 tons of rails at £t 19s. per ton ; 
for the supply of 1,500 tons of rails by the Barrow Hematite 
Steel Co., the price being £5 sterling ner ton; for 1,500 tons of rails 
by the Ebbw Vale Steel, [ron and Coal Co., at £5 sterling per ton, all 
_ delivered in Montreal, and with the requisite quaatity of fish-plates 
and fastenings. These three contracts are numbered 44, 45 and 46. 
The necessity for these rails appears to have been pointed out in a 
report which I addressed to the Minister on the 17th of June of 
that year (Exhibit No. 160). In that report I state to the Minister 
“the quantity of rails lying at different points and the quantity 
that would be required to carry o1t the contracts then entered into, 
showing that a large quantity was needed—equal to about 25,000 or 
30,000 tons, and as it took some time to forward the rails from the 
‘mearest seaport, Montreal, to the place where they would be required, 
it was deemed expedient to order a portion of them at once, in the way 
just described. | 
19744. The original correspondence upon this subject between th® 
Department aud Mr. Reynolds in London (Exhibit No. 159) has 
been produced kefore us: have you at any time seen the corres 
pondence and considered it?—The correspondence was forwarded by 
my secretary, in all probability at my request, to the Secretary of 
> the Department of Railways and Canals. 
__ 19745. Do you think that the mode adopted on this occasion by Mr- 
Reynolds, procuring coffers for rails by private letters instead of by 
public competition, was a good one for the public interest ?— I think he 
accomplished the same purpose. He communicated with all the best 
-manufacturiag establishments in Hngland, some eleven in all, I think. 
_ 19746. Have you had, at any time, as far as you remember, any 
occasion to be dissatisfied with these arrangements made by him on 
behalf of the Government ?—I have not. 
19747. Is it your belief now that they were the best that could be 
made in the public interest under the circumstances?—I think they 
were the best that could be made. I have no reason to think otherwise. 
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19748. In connection with these three contracts which you ~ 
mention there was another one for bolts and nuts, probably to» - 
be used with these same rails, that is contract No. 47, and, as — 
T understand it, was brought about in the same way: do your remarks ~ 
apply to that contract as well ?—That is covered by contract No. 47. — 
Yes; these bolts and nuts were procured in precisely the same way and ~ 
at the same time. I see the contracts for the rails did not embrace the ~ 
bolts. The bolts had to be made at another establishment. The fish- — 
plates were furnished with the rails, but not the bolts and nuts. : 


Contract satis- 19749. Was the mode adopted by Mr. Reynolds, as to the bolts and ~ 
sree te nuts, as satisfactory to your mind as the other about the rails ?—I — 
think so. | 


19750. Do you remember anything in connection with the contract © 
that requires further explanation ?—I have never heard any complaint, — 
and | have no reason to think they were procured in an improper — 
manner. 


SA arbiae Jat 4h 19751. The next contract in order is No. 48, for the construction of a — 
omnes S°*™ vortion of the main line, with Mr. John Ryan; this work appears to.” 
have been let after public competition : did you take part in the 

letting of the work ?—The Government decided to construct a section — 

of 100 miles to the west of the Red River in Manitoba, and tenders 

were invited by public advertisement on the 16th of June, 1879. Ten- — 

ders were to be received on the Ist of August following. A memo- — 

randum, or rather a special specification, was furnished intending con- — 

tractors. That document is dated 16th of June, the same date as the © 
advertisement, in which all the facts connected with the country known 

were alluded to. The survey was then in progress. Tenders were 

received but I was not then in Ottawa, I was in London. The result © 

of the tendering was communicated to the Minister and to myself in 

London. Soon after that, I think a contract was entered into with John 

Ryan. It appears, from the abstract of tenders placed in my hands — 

(Exhibit No. 131) that the tenders were received on the Ist of August — 

and opened by Mr. Trudeau, Mr. Smellie and Mr. Burpe. On the 8th — 
Smellie reported of August, Mr. Smellie reported on the matter to the Hon. Mr. — 
Hon. J. H. Pope. Pope, who was then acting Minister of Railways and Canals. 


19752. Mr. Smellie, I understand, was acting in your absence as the- 
principal engineer in the Department here ?—In the office here. The — 
report gives full information on the subject. It would appear from this — 
report that Mr. W.C. Hall, of Three Rivers, had sent in the lowest ten- 
der. In the last paragraph of Mr. Smellie’s report I find these words: 


Against Hall, ‘‘Taking all these matters in consideration I am of opinion that Mr. Hall has neither 
the ability, skill or resources for carrying on this extensive work, and do not think it © 
expedient that the Government should award him the contract.” a 


I find the correspondence is printed at page 44 and following pages of © 
the Blue Book, dated January, 1880, respecting tenders since January, 
1879, and in that there isa letter from Mr, Hall, himself, which is very” 
short and I nay read. It is dated August, 1879, the same day as Mr. — 
Smellie’s letter addressed to the Hon. the Minister of Public Works. 
and Railways: | 
Hall withdraws, ‘‘This being the first time that I tendered for any public works, I was not aware: 


not ready with that I would have to be ready with the deposit at once, and having partners in the- 
deposit. matter, although not appearing on the tender, and rot being able to get them here. 
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for a short time, and being informed there is an alteration of the specification, I 
decline to accept the work and hope you will take me favourably into consideration, 
and not compel me to forfeit the deposit I have already made 
‘ow. C. HAUL, 
‘‘ Winnipeg Colonization Railway.” 


Then follow further letters which led up to the letting of the contract 
to John Ryan. 
19753. Did you take any part in these negotiations ?.—[ was not here, Witness took no 


2 part in regard to 
I took no part. this contract. 


W. B. SmELLte’s examination continued: SMELLIE. 


By the Chairman :— 


19754. Concerning this contract No. 48, you appear to have made a 
report to the effect that Mr. Hall was not likely to be able to carry out 
his tender, and that you had had an interview with him: can you tell 
from recollection thé substance of your conversation with him at that 
interview ?—The purport of the conversation I had with Mr. Hall is 
given in this report, and is as follows:— 

‘‘T have had an interview with Mr. Hall, who has been summoned here in connec- Reports against 
tion with his tender, and find that he can afford very little information as to the Hall. 
basis upon which his prices were fixed, some of the other parties whom he names 
having taken an active part in the same. Mr. Hall states that he has for some years 
been engaged upon railway works, and is at present foreman of track-laying aad bal- 
lasting on the Piles Brancn of the Quebec Government Railway, under Mr. McGreevy. 

I have no personal knowledge of Mr. Hall, but have communicated with the engineer 


of the Government Railways at Quebec as to whether he knew anything of Mr. Hall’s 
abilities or resources, and he replies by saying that he has never beard of him.” 


19755. Do you remember whether, at the time of this interview with 
Mr. Hall, you were aware who was the next close tenderer ?—Oh, yes. 


19756. Do you know whether you communicated that to Mr. Hall, 
or whether he was aware of it at that time ?—I do not think so. I did 
not communicate to him. 


19757. In his letter of the same day to the Minister, he gives, among 
others, one reason for desiring to retire, that he was not aware that he 
would have to be ready with the deposit at once ; now, in your report 
on the subject, you make no remark about his not being ready with 
the deposit: do you know whether you communicated with him at 
that time so as to lead him to understand that if he went on he would 
be required to make a deposit at once ?—I did not. 


19758. Do you know whether he got that idea from yourself or any 
one else in your presence in the Department ?—I think he may have 
been told that by the Deputy Minister. 


19759. Do you remember that he had an interview with the Deputy 
Minister ?—Yes ; [ know he had an interview with the Deputy 
Minister. ? 

19760. Were you present ?—I think a part of the time. 


19761. Did you hear that idea communicated to him, that if he went 
on he would have to make his deposit at once ?—I think that if the 
idea was given to him about a deposit at once, that meant some short 
time—some very short period. 
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able period to put 
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Hall not dissatis- 
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19762. Do you think he was led to understand what it meant ?—]_ 
think so. | 


19763. Or that that understanding was only in the mind of the 
person giving the information ?—I think so. 
19764, Think what ?—That he was given to understand it would be 7 
a reasonable period. 
19765. Do youremember the language tkat was used ?—No; I do not. 


19766, Then, I suppose your impression is upon the probability of” 
the matter: that you do not know positively what was said ?—Yes; _ 
and the term “at once”’ that-was used meant some reasonable time. | 


19767. Do you think that the term you speak of at once was 
used ?—I could not say. 


19768, Is it because you see that term there, you think it meant a 
reasonable time ?—Yes, . 
19769. And you think, then, that he should have understood that at_ 
once meant a reasonable time ?—I do. 


19770. Among other reasons he gives the alteration in the specifica 
tion as one which led him to decline the work: do you remember what 
that alteration was ?—Yes; it was the leaving out of the item of 
fencing and half ballasting. | 


19771. Was that provided for as a contingency at the time the ten—_ 
ders were invited, or was it a new arrangement altogether that such a — 
change might be made?—That was an arrangement that was made — 
just as mentioned in my letter, fourth paragraph. 

19772. That fourth paragraph just states the fact that you were — 
instructed to deduct these items which Mr. Hall] mentioned, that is to- 
Say, the item for fencing and half of the ballasting : I wish to know 
upon what principle it was considered that you had the option, without 
attecting the rights of the tenderers, to withdraw those items from the- | 
work ?—Under a clause in the general specification. | 


19773. There was no specific information in the forms given to the — 
public that this fencing might not be required ?—No. 

19774. But 1 understand there is a general clause allowing the 
Government to withdraw from the contract such work as they consider: 
not necessary ?—There is. 


19775. And it was under that general clause you thought proper to: — 
withdraw those items from this contract ?—Yes. | 


19776. Did Mr. Hall protest in any way against the position which 
you informed him he had under his tender—I mean as to the necessity 
of putting up the money in a particular time, or as to the alteration in 
the items that you speak of ?—Not to me. 

19777. Are you aware that he expressed any dissatisfaction upon the | 
subject to any one connected with the Department ?—No, I am not. , 

19778. Have you any reason to think that there was any arrange- 


ment made by which the next lowest tenderer bought out Hall’s tender: — 
or purchased his withdrawal ?—I have no personal knowledge of any. — 


19779. Is there anything further that you wish to say about this 
contract No, 48, that you consider it necessary to explain ?—I think not. 
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SANDFORD FLEMING’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


19780. It has been intimated to us that this contractor was not 
enabled to proceed with the work as soon as he expected, because the 
location of the line was not completed as soon as he was led to expect 
it would be : is there any information you can give on that matter ?— 
There was a great deal of telegraphing between Winnipeg and Ottawa, 
even after [ came back from England, in reference to that subject. 
Probably a reference to the telegraph book will give the information 
required, I have sent for that book, and, in the meantime, as a mat- 
ter of information, nothing more, I wish to draw your attention to 
some of the matters that have reference to the questions asked Mr. 
Smellie. In the special specification, in the fourth clause, it is set forth 
that the quantities are assumed in order to give intending contractors 
some idea of the work to be done, and to 
tenders. This is the point I wish to draw your attention to: “These 
quantities may, in actual execution, be diminished, and the contractor 
will be paid accordingly, but on no account must the assumed quanti- 
ties be increased.” 1 draw your attention to that to show that the 
Department had power to reduce quantities to any extent they con- 
sidered advisable in the public interest. Then, again, in the 18th 
clause it is pointed out that the printed quantities in the form of tender 
are not from any measurement; they are assumed maximum quanti- 
ties, The contract will stipulate that while the work on completion 
may cost less than the amount of the tender, that amount shall not be 
exceeded. In reply to the question respecting the delay claimed by 
the contractor, I may say that I returned to Ottawa some time in 
September from England, and on the 18th of that month I addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Department of Public Works, referring 
at length to the question of delay. This document, probably, had 
better be put in—a copy of it. It was done for the purpose of putting 
the matter on record. It is as follows :— 

‘'Sir,—For the information of the Department, I beg to hand you the following 


copies of telegrams transmitted and received, having reference to the colonization 
line of railway recently contracted for from Winnipeg westerly.” 


J may state, by way of explanation, that Mr. Smellie was at this time 
in Winnipeg. A telegram was sent on the 25th of August to W. B. 
Smellic, Winnipeg, from the Hon. J. H. Pope: 


There must not be an 


jadi POPE 


‘‘See without delay that Ryan commences immediately. 
hour’s delay. 


On September the 8th another was sent addressed to W. B. Smellie, 
Winnipeg : 

‘Commence at the point west of the city where the two proposed lines on the plan 
sent by you intersect, and proceed northerly on the line recommended by you, 


ten ORT? 


The same day, 8th of September, another was sent to Mr. Smellie, 
Winnipeg : 
‘Letter received: push the work under Ryan contract as communicated therein. 


Do not commence temporary station building on the spur opposite Broadway Avenne 
till you hear further. 
“J. H. POPE, 


admit of a comparison of 
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On the 11th of September John Ryan sends the following to Hon. 
John H. Pope, Ottawa: 


‘‘Alave just returned from visiting portion of line. Find there cannot be much 
done without rolling stock, which is ordered, and will be here shortly. Will write 


you particulars. 
“JOHN RYAN.” 


The next is as follows :— 
‘‘Orrawa, 11th September, 1879. 


‘‘ Joun Ryan, Winnipeg: 
‘‘Push on your grading as fast as possible. Let there be no delay. 
OC cE Par 


Next, I find one dated : 
“ Orrawa, 15th September, 1879. 
‘«Mayor Logan, Winnipeg: 
‘¢Will the City Council furnish temporary right of way free of charge from river to 
Government reserve to enable contractor to proceed. If so, please describe the 
starting point on river and the street or other line across city to reserve. 


“CHARLES TUPPER.” 


The next is: 
‘( WinnIPEG, 15th September, 1879. 
‘Sir Cuartes Tupper, Ottawa: 


“City Council have granted temporary right of way to Mr. Skead, free of charge, 
from river opposite station, from Point Douglas Avenue westerly to Dominion 
Government reserve on Point Douglas Common. 

‘ALEXANDER LOGAN, 
‘¢ Mayor.”’ 


The next is: 
‘( Winnipeg, 15th September, 1879. 
“(Sir Cuartes Topper, Ottawa : 


‘City Council to-night unanimously chose Point Douglas as location for bridge. I 
leave to-morrow for Ottawa as delegation from city. 
‘““ ALEXANDER LOGAN, 
‘* Mayor.” 


Again: 
‘¢WInNIPEG, 17th September, 1879. 
‘Hon. J. H. Porn, Ottawa : 
‘‘Has Sir Charles returned yet? Ryan has been here nearly three weeks and not 
turned a spade. Working weather rapidly passing away. Waiting decision as to 
route of line and where to start from. Is any decision yet come to? 


“C. J. BRYDGES.” 


The next telegram is: 
“Orrawa, 17th September, 1879. 
‘‘ James H. Rowan, Winnipeg: , 

“Qity has granted temporary right of way but cannot be accepted until the Privy 
Council meets when quorum ot Ministers come to Ottawa. Meantime, if Skead has 
obtained right of way from common point,near McPhillips street, toward Penitentiary, 
direct Ryan, contractor, to proceed on that line, and instruct Murdoch to the same 
effect. ‘The Minister telegraphed Smellie on the 25th of August to start Ryan with- 
out an hour’s delay. Mr. Smellie probably did what seemed necessary. In his 
absence again give positive orders to commence work on line communicated. No 


change will be made. 
“SANDFORD FLEMING.” 
The next is: 


Orrawa, 18th September, 1879. 
‘(Mayor Logan, Winnipeg: 


“Inform Council that the Government accepts the temporary right of way offered 
by City Council, Winnipeg, ,from Point Douglas to reserve, to be used if required 
until permanent arrangements are effected. Directions have been given to lay track 


at once. 
‘CHARLES TUPPER.” 


1 
| 
; 
; 
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“Orrawa, 18th September, 1879. 
‘“¢ James H. Rowan, Winnipeg : 


‘Government accepts temporary right of way offered by city of Winnipeg, free of 
charge, from Point Douglas, to be used if required until permanent arrangements are 
effected. Have track laid at once under Ryan’s contract. 


‘SANDFORD FLEMING.” 


The above telegrams on the subject of right of way across the city of 
Winnipeg have been collected together and put in this form as a record 
of the whole transaction to date. 


19781. As [understand the delay alluded to in this correspondence Causes of delay 

was for want of a communication from the river to some starting point 
on the outskirts of the city: is that correct?—I gather from these 
that there were several things; first of all, there was difficulty with 
regard to right of way across the city. Second, that Ryan, ia view of 
that difficulty, was instructed to begin outside of the city; third, that 
Ryan was not prepared to begin, that he had no rolling stock, as I 
understand these telegrams ; and in one of his telegrams he states to the 
Hon. Mr.Pope that he was expecting rolling stock up very soon. 


19782. But would it not be possible to do some of the work without 
rolling stock, such as ditching and excavation, and that sort of work ?— 
Yes; and that was the object of directing him to begin outside of the 
city. 

19783. Are you aware whether there was any delay upon the part When contract 
of the Engineering Department in locating a line at which he might o¢Qdoptea 
begin outside of the city ?—I am aware that the location was not com- anywhere. 

leted over the whole contract; indeed, that when the contract was 
let the location was not adopted auywhere ; when the tenders were 
invited the surveys were just then started The acting Minister fixed 
the point of beginning as early as the 8th ofSeptember, and gave posi- 
tive directions to have the work laid out at that time. On the 11th of 
September, Mr. Ryan replies to Mr. Pope and says: “ Have just 
returned from visiting portion of line; find there cannot be much done 
without rolling stuck, which is ordered and will be here shortly.” The 
same day, as I have already read, Mr. Pope replied to Mr. Ryan, and 
said: “Push on your grading as fast as possible ; let there be no delay.” 


19784. Could you say whether, outside of the city, the line was Witness under 
located as fast as was required so as to enable the contractor to proceed the imoression 
with the work as soon as he was ready to proceed, or do you know located faster 
whether he was delayed for want of the location of the line ?— Booman es 
I am of the impression it was located a little faster than he could go 
on with the work. I was up there myself the following month, and 
there was very little preparation for going on that I could see, and 
very little done. Itis only right, however, that I should say what I 
remember. The ground was exceedingly wet over a great portion of 
the line adopted, and the contractor could not do a great deal on 
account of its being so wet. 


19785. It turned out that the work was delayed, over the 
eastern portion of the contract, by a greater depth of water than 
was expected ?—It was a wet season, The ground was very wet 
over wide areas that season. The contractor was disappointed, 
we were all disappointed, that greater progress was not made 
owing to : he wet state of the ground for many miles out of the city of 

30 
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Winnipeg ; he could really do very little indeed. I think there was some ~ 
five miles of very wet ground there; so wet, I fancy, that horses could 
not go there. 


19786. I believe, in the execution of the work, there was a material 
change from the method originally intended for making the road-bed : 
do you remember that circumstance ?—I remember something about 
it. J have already said that the tenders were invited before any survey 
was made. It was not considered necessary to wait for the survey to 
be completed, inasmuch as we knew it was a very flat country over 
which the line was to be built, and I prepared, at the request of the 
Minister, a specification in which the circumstances are set forth; and 
I said in that specification : 

‘‘The Government had determined to constrnet a colonization railway to the west 
of Red River in Manitoba, and,in order that delay may be avoided, it has been decided 
to invite tenders at once, the survey being in progress. Whatever improvement the 
future may call for the railway shall in the first place be of the cheapest description. 
The survey not being made and the precise location not determined, it ig not possible 
to furnish plans and profiles and so on. The ground over which the railway will pass 
is for the most part level, and in many places the :track may be laid almost directl 
on the level surface of the prairie, in other places a little grading will be required. 
The road-bed can be formed with a little light grading, the material being generally 
obtained from side ditches, the road-bed will thus be formed to a width of 15 feet, and 
except when crossing streams or depressions, to a height averaging 6 to 12 inches 
above the general prairie surface”’ 

And so on, pointing to a cheap and what may be called a temporary 
description of road-bed, at all events. 


19787. Now it is in relation to that road-bed described in clause 5 that 
I am asking the question. We have been led to understand that this 
road-bed was not formed in the way mentioned here, with a little light 
grading and the material being generally obtained from side ditches; 
that in fact the ties were laid for a considerable distance on the surface 
and only ballasting put on; that no excavation took place in that 
neighbourhood, and it was by putting on an extra amount of ballast 
that the road-bed was made, and the question of the expense of that 
has been one of the questions between the Government and the con- 
tractor : it is upon that feature I wish to know if you have given the 
matter consideration, and what the explanation is?—The explanation 
is that the ground was so wet that the men could not work, and could 
not get the water away ; attempts were made by ditches to get the 
water away but the country is so exceedingly flat,and the soil I suppose 
had something to do with it also, they could not easily drain such an 
extensive area. The winter season approached and it was utterly impos- 
sible to do anything after the frost came, except in the way you have 
Just mentioned, by laying the ties on the frozen ground or on the ice as 
the case may be, laying the rails and drawing ballast by train to the 
spot. That is the explanation of it. 


19788. Do you think that the road-bed formed in that way will be 
as efficient as if formed in the way that was originally contemplated ? 
—Oh, I think quite as efficient; it is a mere matter of opinion. I have 
not been there since it passed out of my hands. 


19789. I do not know whether this change took place altogether 
since you gave up the charge ?—Not altogether. 


19790. Have you had occasion to consider the relative cost of the 
work as done in this way by ballasting, and as originally intended by 
material from the side-ditches ?—I have not. 
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19791. Is there any other matter connected with this contract, No. 
48, which you think requires explanation, and which you can give ?— 
Nothing more occurs to me. 


19792. The next contract in order is No. 49, with Richard Dickson, 
for building station house, Pembina Branch: do you know anything 
that requires explanation about this matter: we have nothing parti- 
cular to enquire into ?—The erection of this building may have been 
authorized before I left for England in 1879, but the contract was not 
entered into until the 15th of August, during my absence. 


19793. Are you aware of any matter connected with the manner in 
which the work was done, or the closing of the transaction which 
requires explanation ?—No. I understand the work was done and the 
contract closed. 


19794, The next contract is No. 50, concerning some railway spikes 
with Miller Bros. & Mitchell, in September, 1879 ?—These spikes were 
ordered during my absence in England in 1879. I understand that 
they were found necessary and advertised for. This transaction was 
carried on in my absence. 


19795. Is there anything connected with it which you think re- 

quires explanation ?—Nothing. The same may be said with respect 

to the next contract, No. 51. Both these contracts were entered into 
after the matter was duly advertised and tenders received. 


19796. Is there anything concerning contract 51 that you think 
you can explain, or that you think requires explanation ?—There is 
not. 


19797. The next contract is No. 52, dated September, 1879, concern- 
ing the transportation of rails, and was made with Henry Beatty 
on behalf of the North-West Transportation Co. ?—I can give no 
explanation with regard to that from recollection. There is a letter 
of mine to the Minister dated the 24th September, 1879, giving the 
facts with respect to this contract. It appears that eight different 
parties were invited to say at what rate per ton they would take the 
material forward. Four out of the eight sent replies, and the tender of 
-one of these four was accepted, and the contract entered into and the 
‘work performed. 


19798. Did you, beyond this report, take any part in the nego- 
tiations which led to the conclusion of the contract ?—I do not 
remember now. I think I suggested to the Minister that inasmuch 
as the season was passing rapidly away, it would be inexpedient 
to advertise in the public papers inviting tenders in the ordinary 
manner; it would be quite sufficient for the Secretary to send a 
circular to a number of forwarders asking them to tender. This 
circular appears to have been sent by the Secretary of the Department 
to the eight gentlemen referred to: 


‘Tam directed by the Hon. the Minister of Railways and Canals to enquire at 
what price per ton of 2,240 lbs. you will b2 willing to undertake the transportation of 
steel rails and fastenings from Montreal to Fort William this fall, you receiving the 
rails at ship’s tackle at Montreai, paying harbour dues and insurance on $25 per ton, 
and piling the rails at Fort William. An early answer is requested.” 


As I said before, four tenders were received on September 25th, I 


have already referred to a letter which I addressed to the Minister on 
304% | 
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the 24th of September, and on the following day I sent him this 
letter : ‘ 


‘‘R-ferring to my report of yesterday’s date on the tenders for transporting rails 
from Montreal to Fort William, I have discovered that the harbour dues in Montreal 
are 25 cts. per shor» ton. This is equal to 28 cts. per 2,240 lbs.' This makes the: 
tenders stand as follows :— 


Including Harbour 

are Dues Montreal. 
1, Calvin & Breck, Kingston ....... $5.75 * $6.03 
2. Smith & Keighley, Toronto...... 6 00 6.00 

3. Henry Beatty, Sarnia..... ......... 6.00 6.00 , 
4. Folger Bros, Kingston .......... 5.75 6.03 


197983. Then it made an alteration in the rank of the tenders. It raised’ 
two of them from being the lowest to the highest ?—That is the effect it 
had. It showed that the actual lowest were those of Smith & Keighley, of 
Toronto, $6; and Henry Beatty, of Sarnia, $6; the others being $6.03 
in both cases, and my impression is, that Smith & Keighley and Henry 
Beatty went into partnership and took the contract between them. 


19799. The lowest price was the one accepted ?—Yes. 


19800. Is there anything further in connection with this contract 
that you wish to explain ?—Nothing further. 


19801. The next three contracts concern steel rails, they are 
numbered 53, 54 and 55 : will you state, shortly, why the negotiations 
were entered into concerning those rails, and in what way ?—EHarly in 
June, 1879, I drew the attention of the Minister to the fact that it would 
be necessary to provide for a supply of rails for the portions of the rail- 
way under construction, and for the additional sections immediately to 
be put under contract. : 


19802. Did you draw his attention to it by writing ?—In writing,. 
yes ; by letter under 7th of June, which is before me. An Order-in- 
Council was passed soon afterwards, in reference to the same matter, 
authorizing the advertising for tenders for the supply of rails and a 
sufficient quantity of fastenings to be delivered at Montreal, one-third 
of the quantity by the Ist of October, 1879, one-third by the Ist of 
June, 1380, and one-third by the 1st of October, 188U. The advertise- 
ment was accordingly put in the English papers. The advertisement 
is dated 13th of June, inviting tenders to be received on the 15th of 
July, at the Canadian Emigration Cffice, 31 Queen Victoria Street,. 
London, England, and informing parties that specifications, conditions, 
forms of tender, and all other information would be furnished on appli- 
cation either at the office in Ottawa or at the said Canadian Emigration 
Office. The tenders were opened on the 21st of July following, by the 
Hon. Finance Minister, Sir Leonard Tilley, in presence of Sir John 
Rose and myself, in the Emigration Office, Queen Victoria Street, 
London. Abstracts of all the tenders received were made as they were 
opened, the tenders were properly classified, and a complete history of 
the whole transaction, from first to last, is given in the report of mine 
dated October Ist, 1879. (Hxhibit No. 205.) Which report was. 
addressed to the Secretary of the Department, and enclosed with ‘it 
were all the letters and telegraphs and other documents referring to 
the matter, numbering thirty-three in all. As the net result of all this, 
it appears that contracts 53, 54 and 55 were entered into; No. 53, with 
the Barrow Hematite Steel Co., for, I think, 30,000 tons; No. 54, with | 
Guest & Co., for 10,000 tons; No. 55, with the West Cumberland Co., 
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‘for 5,000 tons, which, with the 5,000 tons previously referred to as 
having been procured through Mr. Reynolds, made 50,000 tons in all. 


19803. Of that quantity 11,000 tons finally went to the Interco- 
donial Railway ?—Yes; | think 11,000 of that 50,000 tons were to be 
delivered at Quebec for the Intercolonial Railway. I think it is 
referred to here ‘‘for relaying the Riviére du Loup section of the In- 
tercolonial Railway.” 


19894, Was there any formal report made of the contents of the ten- 
ders at the time they were opened?—When they were opened in 
London it was done in the presence of at least one of the Ministers, Sir 
Leonard Tilley, and they were abstracted and classified ; beyond that I 
think there wa» no formal report, because the Minister of Railways 
and Canals returned to London soon afterwards and dealt with the 


matter. Acting under his instructions, | sent and received the letters 


referred to in the appendix to my report of the Ist of October, 1879. 


19805. Have you that abstract, or any copy of the original ?—I have 
it before me. 


19806. Would you please state who made the most favourable offer, 
and for what quantity ?—The lowest offer ? 


19807. The lowest offer ?—It would be necessary to explain to you 
that we asked rail manufacturers to state the price at which they would 
deliver rails in Montreal. Indeed, if I remember right, a form of ten- 
er was prepared which they were called upon to fill up. Here is a 
copy of that document (pointing to circular). Twenty-one tenders for 
delivery at Montreal at the three dates I have already alluded to were 
received. Of these the Barrow Hematite Steel Co. put in the lowest 
tender; the next lowest was Guest & Co.’s tender ; the third lowest was 
the West Cumberland Co.’s tender. 


19808. Are not these the three lowest who fulfilled their tenders? 
Was there not one from Wallace & Co.?—There was another class of 
tenders for delivery f. 0. b.; there were seven ofthem altogether, none 
of which were accepted. There was still another class of tenders in 
which the parties did not state that they were to deliver in Montreal 
unless under certain conditions. There were four in that class. The 
lowest was that of the Ebbw Vale Steel Co.: they proposed to deliver 
them at Newport, Monmouthshire; the second, Fred. Krupp, he pro- 
posed to deliver the rails at Rotterdam; the third was a tender from 
John Wallace & Co., he proposed to deliver them at Montreal, but 
local dues and duties were to be extra; the fourth was from Panteg Steel 
Works Co.: they were to be delivered f. 0. b. at Panteg, fo. b. New- 
port, 3s. extra per ton. It was discovered some time after the open- 
ing of the tenders that John Wallace & Co.’s reference to local dues and 
other things in Montreal would not materially affect the price 
he proposed to deliver the rails for, and his tender was then accepted, 
after a good deal of correspondence, all of which is with the other 
papers. In the meantime the price of rails went up, and John Wallace 
declined to carry out the arrangement. 


19809. I understand that with these special conditions attached to 
his tender, his offer seemed to be the most advantageous one for the 
Government, and that it was accepted in the shape in which he made 
it ?—-Without regard to the conditions, his seemed to be the most 
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S3a55. advantageous—it was the lowest tender; but even having regard to: 


them, I believe it was still considered more favourable. 


19810. It was 2s. 6d. a ton lower than the lowest of the other ten- 
ders, which was the Barrow Hematite Steel Co.’s tender ?—He had. 


the opportunity, as I understand it, of fulfilling the offer he made. 


Wallace had an 19811. He had an opportunity to carry out the proposal he made ?— 
opportunity of Yes 

earrying out his ‘ 

proposal, but de- 


clined; the Goy- _ 19812. Did you take any part in the subsequent negotiations which: 
ernment com- led to a settlement of the transaction with him? I understand that. 


Inge acainst iin, the Government commenced proceedings against him for not 


fulfilling his offer?—I must refer to my letter. The whole corres- 
pondence with John Wallace & Co. is alluded to in my report dated. 
October Ist. 


19813. What I wish to know now is whether you took any part in 
the negotiations concerning the settlement of the claim ?—I do not 
remember that I did, that was done after I returned to this country. 
The correspondence that I refer to as being mentioned in my report 
of the 1st of October, is the correspondence in England with John 
Wallace & Co. 


19814, And yourself?—And myself. 


Anaction | 19815. What I wish to learn is whether you are aware of enough of 
Wallace reuinst the circumstances to say whether this offer made by Wallace & Co. 


pel him to deliver was accepted with the view of making it available for the Government, 


rails at the price . . : . : 
quoted. ‘if possible: it was not overlooked or neglected in any way, being a 


more favourable one than that of the persons who supplied the 
material ?—On the contrary, Mr. Wallace’s offer was accepted, but he 
declined to carry it out, and an action was brought against Wallace to. 
gompel him to deliver the rails at the price named in his tender. 


19816. Then it was not from any negligence of the engineers or the 
Ministers, or any one acting on the part of the Government, that this 
i offer was not finally available ?—I think not; it could not possibly be. 
An action was instituted in the Law Courts in London, against John 
Wallace & Co., to compel him to carry out the terms of the tender; 
but he remonstrated, and in fact he sent in a memorial to the Govern- 
ment praying that the action might be withdrawn, inasmuch as it 
would drive his firm into insolvency, or something of that kind. 


Lowest tender 19817. As to these contracts which were actually completed, do you 
Beetedt understand that in each instance the lowest price was given that the 


material could have been got for ?—The lowest tender was invariably 
accepted, and very low tenders they were. 


19818. And were these quantities supplied at the lowest price, as 
you understand, that they could have been got for ?—As I understand, 
they were the most favourable tenders that were put in. 


19819. I notice that a higher price was given on contract No. 55 for 
the rails to be delivered in October, 1819, than in contracts Nos. 53 


and 54, by 1s. 6d. per ton: do you know how that happened ?—<Accord- 
ing to the tender. 


19820. Was it because the persons who contracted for 53 and 54 
would not supply any more at the lower price, as you understand it? 
—As I understand it we took from the party who put in the lowest 
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tender all that they would furnish. We accepted the lowest tender Neary hte 
before going to the next tender, and asked the party if he would furnish prom We ss 
double the quantity at the same rate. I think the letter will show put in lowest 
that—at least that is my recollection of it. The tender received from (aban whioniien 
the Barrow Hematite Steel Co. was for 15,000 tons. That was the would furnish. 
very lowest tender for the delivery in Montreal, with the exception of 

John Wailace & Co.’s tender. The contract entered into with the 

Barrow Hematite Steel Co. was for 30,000 tons, showing that double 

the quantity was secured from them at the same rates, £4 1%s 6d. 

delivered the Ist of October, 1879; £5 delivered the 1st of June, 1880 ; 

£5 2s. 6d. delivered the 1st of October, 1880. The company offered 

to deliver, in the first place, 5,000 tons; we secured from them 16,000 

tons at the same rates. The highest tender of the three was that of 

the West Cumberland Steel Co. They offered to deliver us 10,000 tons 

in their tender. We only took from them 5,000 tons. 

19821. No that the Government obtained an advantage in increasing Every advantage 
the quantity upon the first mentioned offer, and in diminishing the Possible was 
quantity in the last mentioned offer : taking, for instance, double the 
quantity at the lower price, and only one-half the quantity at the 
higher price ?—Yes; every advantage was secured that it was possible 
to secure. 


19822. Are you able to say, from your knowledge of the market, 
whether these contracts resulted in a favourable bargain for the 
Government ?—I think it was a very favourable transaction. I thought 
the first purchase of 50,000 tons was a good one, but this was very 
much better. 

19823. Do you know of any other transaction in such material The Sane o ye 
bought at lower prices than these ?—I do not remember any. I dare onc date nny 
say some lots may have been purchased at a shade lower prices, but 
not of rails manufactured for a special purpose on a specification, and 
of a special description, These rails were every one of them made to 
order and subjected to a very rigid inspection. 

19824, Would any different course, as far as you are able to say, 
have resulted in a more advantageous contract for the Government ?— 

Not that | am aware of. 


19825. Is there any other matter connected with either of these 
three contracts which you can explain and which you think ought to 
be explained ?—I have nothing further to say. I was particularly 
careful to have every matter bearing on the purchase of those rails put 
on record in the papers in the office of the Secretary, and they will 
speak for themselves. Here they are (handing over papers). 


19826. The next contract in order ia No. 56, with the Kellogg Bridge From Bridge— 
Co. for the iron superstructure of a bridge: do you remember any- RNAvH ak Bi 
Dy 5 yah Lae y” Lowest tender 
thing about the contract ?—Yes; I remember something about that. accepted. 
When I went over the Pembina Branch in the autumn of 1879 I found 
that the structure over the Rat River was a very temporary one indeed, 
and liable to be washed away by the freshets. Among other things it 
became necessary to get an iron or wooden bridge to span from one 
side of the stream to the other. It was only 60 feet, but when I 
reported the matter to the Minister he said: “ You will have to invite 
tenders in the usual way.” The matter seemed to me so urgent, I 
wanted to get the bridge manufactured without tender at some good 
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establishment, but it could not be done. Tenders were invited and 
received. The lowest tender was that of the Kellogg Bridge Co., at 
Buffalo. The bridge was erected and paid for. There was some delay, 
and we had to send a gentleman to Buffalo to secure the bridge and 
take it forward and have it erected, charging McBride & Co. with the 
cost of moving it forward. The tender, in the first place, was very 
low ; it was only $1,384, while the one tendered for by the Hamilton 
Bridge Co. was $2,798, while that of the Toronto Bridge Co. was $3,403, 
the lowest being double that of the Keilogg Bridge Co. Some months 
after this I was getting alarmed about the state of the temporary 
bridge, and fearing an accident, communicated with the Kellogg 
Bridge Qo. repeatedly. A great many telegrams passed. Finally it 
was necessary to send one of our own people to Buffalo to get the 
bridge and take it forward and erect it. 


19827. Has it been received and utilized ?—Yes, it was erected by 
days’ labour. | 


19828. Is there anything about it which requires explanation, in 
your opinion ?—I do not think so; I need not read the telegrams that 
were sent on the matter. 


19829. Has it answered the expectations of the Department, as far 
as its efficiency is concerned ?—I have heard nothing to the contrary. 
I have not seen it since it was erected, 


19830, The next contract in order is No. 57, for some railway 
switch frogs?—-There is some report on that contract which will 
explain the transaction, I think. 


19831. The only point that struck us when hearing the evidence of 
Mr. Trudeau was that there was a contract without any public com- 
petition ?—I think, perhaps, the papers will throw a little light on that. 
Ido not remember very clearly. If I remember rightly, we were 
getting frogs made at the penitentiary in Kingston before, and there 
was something said about infringing a patent, probably; and those 
people themselves offered to make the frogs at a price that was less 
than we had to pay at the penitentiary for them. 


19832. Do you remember who took part in the negotiations with 
these contractors ?—I think it was done through me. I think a letter 
was sent them, asking at what price they would furnish—a letter or 
telegram—the frogs and switch frames and gearing, Xc., complete. 
Here is an account of the transaction. It was on November 11th, 1879: 


“Tt became necessary some two months ago, during the absence of the undersigned 
in England, to procure a number of trogs and switck: gear for use at Fort Williamand 
Manitoba, for the track about to be laid in both districts. Mr. Smellie, on the lst of 
September, wrote the Department, pointing out the fact that these articles should at 
once be manufactured and delivered before the close of navigation. The frogs pre- 
viously made at the Kingston penitentiary, cost as follows :—Frogs, $80 each; con- 
necting bars, $16 50; switch gear, &c., $40 ; making in all $136.50. The Truro Patent 
Frog Co. offered to supply the same articles at a less price, as per the following 
telegram :—‘We will furnish 120 Starratt’s patent adjustable steel rail frogs of the 
angles mentioned in your message, for the sum of $65 each, switch frames, signal 
posts, connecting bars and gearing complete, which includes woodwork, head blocks, 
and Hee Wait $35, every switch complete.’ With the approval of the Minister, 
the order f0 manufacture all the frogs that were required was given to the Truro 
Patent Frog Co.” 


Here is a memorandum on the side of this document: 


‘Mr. Schreiber has brought under my notice a frog made by the Truro Patent Frog 
Co., which he considers better than the Mansfield frog, which we have hitherto used, - 
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for the reason that the rails are peifectly interchangeable, and it has more inherent 
strength ; and as it has been in use for some time on the Intercolonial Railway, he is 
satisfied that it is all that can be desired.” 

It would appear from that that there was a saving of $36.50 a set of 
frogs and gearing by getting them from the Truro Patent Frog Co., 
and although there was no public competition the Minister concurred 
in the propriety of getting them from them. 


19833. Did you think then, or do you think now, that the public 
interest would have been better served by offering this to public com- 
petition ?—I think that is a complicated question, because it was 
answering a good purpose to employ the prisoners of the penitentiary. 
The prisoners of the penitentiary were employed at manufacturing 
frogs no longer. ‘ 


19834. Well, considering the interest of the Pacific Railway alone ? 
—There is a charge of $36.50 less for a set of frogs and gearing than 
we had been previously paying, and, according to Mr. Schreiber’s 
account of the article—and he had experience of it on the Intercolonial 
Railway— he considered it a better article for a less price. We were 
obtaining a better article for a less price. 


19835. Had you any reason to believe that you would have obtained 
them at a still smaller price by public competition ?—I had no reason 
to believe that. Of course there was a difference in the geographical 
position of the two places. The Truro frog was chargeable with the 
cost of bringing it as far as Kingston. What that was, at this moment, 
1 do not know, but it was certainly less than $36.50. 


19836, The point to which I wish to draw your attention, and on 
which I wish to get some information, is this: whether upon the 
whole the transaction was a proper one to be carried out without public 
competition, and whether, as it was carried out, it was as favourable 
as you could expect under the circumstances ?—I think it was quite 
proper. [do not know any other place in the country where these 
frogs could be made. Of course they could be made almost anywhere 
if arrangements were made with the patentees. The patentees being 
the Truro Patent Frog Co., or at all events they had secured the right 
to manufacure the frogs. 


19837. Do you know of any influence being used in any way to have 
this transaction carried out in this shape instead of by public 
competition ?—There was no special influence that I know of. 


19838. Is there anything further about this contract that you think 
necessary to explain ?—No ; I do not think there is. I think it is a 
very proper transaction—just such a transaction as a business man 
would enter into. 


19839. The next in order is contract No. 58, for turn-tables, ;with 
W. Hazlehurst ?—I do not remember very clearly. 


19840. Tenders were received in reply to some invitation ?—There 
must have been some invitation for parties to tender. Here it is. A 
circular seems to have been sent out by me with my name attached to 
it, It was sent to several parties—among others the Hamilton Bridge 
Co., Hamilton; the Toronto Bridge Co., Toronto; the Kingston Engine 
Works, Kingston. The circular is in these words: 


‘Several first-class iron turn-tables, fifty feet in diameter, are required for the 
Pacific Railway ; the first in the engine house at Selkirk must be erected and placed 
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Turn Tables— 
Centract No. 58. 


by the 15th of March next. This must be decked, the deck supported in ceutre for the: 


other tables required, separate prices are invited for deck and open work. Proposals 


will be received up to the 30th instant, February, 1880. Drawings should accompany 


proposals.” 


At the same time a telegram, in fact the circular, was telegraphed to- 
Mr.Hazlehurst at St. John. Tenders were received from the four parties. 
mentioned, and I reported on them on the 14th of February as. 


follows :— 
Recommends ‘‘I beg to enclose herewith a list of tenders received for the erection of the turn- 
acceptance of table at Selkirk; also copies of letters sent to the following parties inviting them to 
phe pei tender for this work:—Hamilton Bridge Co., Torouto Bridge Co., Kingston Engine 


Works, and Hazlehurst, St. John. Four tenders were received and are enclosed here- 
with. The lowest is that of W. Hazlehurst, St. John. The deck table, $2,016, and I 
would recommend its immediate acceptance. ”’ 


Enclosed with that report is a list of the tenders. 


19841. What appears to be the lowest tender for the open one? 
—The lowest price for the open one was that of W. Hazlehurst, $1,360, 
and for the deck table $2,016. We wanted a deck table for Selkirk. 
I recommended the acceptance of that tender and it was accepted. 
The tenders were opened by Mr. Trudeau, Mr. Braun, and myself. 


19842. Was the lowest tender accepted in both instances—that is for 
Lowest tender the deck and open turn-tables?—Yes ; we gave orders to have a deck 
mrpr pied. turn-table manufactured at $2,016, and three open turn-tables at 
$1,360 cach. The next lower tenders were, for the deck table, $2,350, 
by the Hamilton Bridge Co., and for the open table by the Hamilton 

Bridge Co., $1,700. 


19843. Why was this mode of inviting competition adopted—I mean 
by circular instead of by public advertisement?—It was necessary to 
have at least one of the tables, the decked one, provided at an early 
day, the earliest day that we could have it, in connection with the 
working of the line in Manitoba. 


19844. Is that the reason that you give for not inviting public 
competition by advertisement ?—That is one reason. It would take 
much longer to invite competition by public advertisement. 


19845. Would it not have been possible to have had it advertised 
earlier than the circulars had been sent ?—It would have cost more 
money, and would not have obtained cheaper tables. 


19846. Do you think you got as good articles at as low price as by 
public competition ?—It would have cost a large part of the cost of the 
table to advertise. 

Thinks adver- 19847. $6,096 is the amount involved: do you think the cost of the 

Lech ton expen wavertisement. would have lalieeed materially the result of that trans- 

sive. action ?—We appealed to everyone in the business likely to send in a 
tender, and we saw no need, under all the circumstances, for inviting all 
the world to tender when we knew only a very few would tender for this 
particular article. 


_ 19848. I understand you to say now you think you got as much 
competition by this mode as by advertisement ?—I think so; in Canada 
at all events. Possibly we might have got some competition from the 
United States, but the previous transactions did not result very 
satisfactorily. We had to take measures for putting up the bridge 
ourselves, 
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19849. Is there anything connected with the manner in which this 
contract has been fulfilled which you think requires explanation ?— 
Well, I left the public service not many months after this, and I cannot 
tell you. 


19850. The next contract, No. 59, was for the supply of 100,000 rail- 
way ties, I think for contract 14, and was made with Whitehead, 
Ruttan & Ryan ?—It was deemed expedient to secure ties for at least a 

ortion of the second 100 miles west of Red River before the ice 
Pride broke up. I felt that if the matter was put off until the contract 
for the second 100 miles west of Red River was let it would be too 
late for the contractor to secure the ties necessary to enable him to lay 
a track, and the Minister concurred in the proposal to invite tenders for 
100,000 ties before the winter passed away. I find a letter on the 
subject dated January 23rd, which will probably confirm what I have 
now said. I will read this letter addressed to the Minister : 

“In view of the extension of the railway west of Manitoba, with as little delay as 

possible, the difficulty to be met in procuring ties along the first part of the line 
of the second 100 ‘miles, tiie necessity of getting them on section 14, and of 
having them cut and conveyed across to the west side of Red River, while the ice 
bridge at Winnipeg is firm, [ would’ recommend the following steps be taken :—first, 
that the district engineer be authorized by telegraph to advertise for 100,000 ties, to 
be delivered at convenient points along the track on section 14, tenders to be received 
at an early date, that he report by telegraph the nature and number of the tenders 
received. Second, that a contract be at once entered into with the parties, sending 
in the lowest acceptable tender. Third, that arrangements be made immediately on 
the line being operated by the Government officers to transport the ties as they are 
made to the west side of Red River by the ice bridge, and there piled at convenient 
places until wanted.” 
The suggestion was concurred in, and I was authorized to send the 
following telegram to James H. Rowan, Winnipeg, on the 29th 
January :— 

‘Receive tenders for 100,000 tamarack ties, tobe delivered along track section 14 in 


time to be taken across ice bridge to west side Red River. Telegraph particulars of 
tenders on receipt.” 


On the 5th February, James H. Rowan telegraphed me as follows :— 


“Ten tenders for ties received to-day. The following are the lowest, the price 
covering the Government charge for stumpage; deduct 3 cts. in all cases if 
stumpage will not be charged.” 


Here are the names. 


19851. Give the lowest ?—Charles Whitehead and Ruttan, 27% cts., 
and a number of others. 


19852. These parties appear to be the lowest tenderers, I understand ? 
—Yes; the others were allover 27} cts. They ranged up to 33 Cts. 


19853. These were the parties who got the contract, and we under- 
stand that the contract has been fulfilled and the amount settled ?—On 
the following day I was authorized to telegraph to Mr. Rowan thatthe 
Minister accepts the tender of Charles Whitehead and Ruttan for 100,000 
ties at 272 cts., and instructed him to make a contract fo ensure 
delivery in good time. I believe Mr. Ryan’s name entered mto the 
contract with the approval of the Minister on being appealed to. 
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Otrawa, Thursday, 21st April, 1881. 
SANDFORD FLEMING’S examination continued :‘ 


By the Chairman :— 


19854, The next contract in order is No. 60; in the official list it is 
stated to be with Andrew Onderdonk: can you explain, shortly, what 
led to these British Columbia contracts ?—-The work in British Colum- 
bia was first advertised on the 13th of August, 1878. Tenders were then 
invited for the distance between Yale and Kamloops Lake, 125 miles. 
On the 19th December a notice was put in the papers to the effect that 
the time for receiving tenders for these .sections in British Columbia 
would be exiended to the 12th day of January, 1879. When the 12th 
day of January, 1879, arrived, I think no action was taken. The Govern- 
ment deemed it advisable to have some fresh investigations made with 
regard to the route in British Columbia, and it was not until the 3rd of 
October, 1879, that an advertisement was put in the papers definitely 
calling for tenders to be received on the 17th November following, for 
the works of construction required to be exécuted on the line from 
Yale to Lake Kamloops in four different sections, namely: from Emory 
Bar to Boston Bar, 29 miles; from Boston Bar to Lytton, 29 miles; from 
Lytton to Junction Flat, 284 miles, from Junction Flat to Savona’s 
Ferry, 403 miles. Forms of tender were accordingly prepared for the 
use of contractors proposing to tender for these different sections, also 
a memorandum for the information of contractors dated the 3rd Octo- 
ber ; also aspecification and a form of contract which the parties sending 
in the tender to be accepted would be required to execute. All these 
documents were furnished intending contractors. 


19855. Before recording the particulars of the transactions connected 
with these contracts, would you explain what led, as far as you know, 
to the decision that they should be entered into or asked for ?—Yes; [ 
have a distinct recollection of it. I returned from England in Septem- 
ber, early in September, after the purchase of 50,000 tons of rails, and 
it was my desire and intention to have proceeded immediately to Fort 
William and go over the line to Manitoba; but I was not allowed to do 
so until we heard from parties who were engaged in making explora- 
tions by the Peace River. Towards the end of the month (the exact 
date can easily be ascertained) I received a telegraphic report from 
Edmonton respecting the operations of the exploring parties, and 
immediately thereafter, namely, on the 30th of September, I furnished 
the Minister of Railways and Canals a report on the question of route. 
Immediately thereafter, an Order-in-Council was passed adopting the 
route for the railway through British Columbia to Burrard Inlet. The 
same day, if I remember rightly, the advertisement which I have just 
spoken of was put in the papers calling for tenders. 


19856, After the tenders were received I believe you made an official 
report on their comparative merits ?—Tenders were received. They 
were opened by the Deputy Minister, Mr. Trudeau, the Secretary, Mr. 
Braun, and myself. As they were opened one by one the particulars 
of each were recorded on sheets of paper. The tenders were classified 
into regular and irregular tenders. All the particulars are given in 
my report dated 22nd of November. 


19857. Whose tender do you find to be the lowest in your report for 
section A?—They were not designated by letters, if I remember right; 
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they were called by their names—from Hmory Bar to Boston Bar. 
The tenders themselves were lettered. 


19858. Well, from Emory Bar to Boston Bar ?—The lowest tender 
was that of D. McDonald & Co , $2,727,300. 


- 19859. In the record of the opening of these tenders, there appears 
a tender by another firm for a lower sum: will you explain how it 
was that that was not considered or allowed to compete ?—There was 
a tender sent in by J.Battle, Symmes, Wood & Jackson, $2,634,120. This 
tender was received through the post on the 17th, at half-past three in 
the afternoon, in a registered envelope, There was another tender 
from Brown & Coibett, Charlottetown, received by mail at half-past 
three on the 17th. This one contained no cheques, and no sureties 
were given. The former one, that of Battle, Symmes, Wood & Jackson, 
contained three cheques for $5,000 each. According to the advertise- 
ment and the other papers, the tenders had to be received before noon 
on the 17th, and all the tenders but the two last referred to, were duly 
received according to the notice given. There were fifteen regular 
tenders and two what we call irregular tenders. 


19860. Do you remember whether it was considered by the persons 
who were present at the opening from the beginning, that these two 
irregular tenders ought not to be allowed to compete, or was that 
opinion arrived at after noticing the amounts of the different tenders ? 
—Before we compared the amounts we ruled them out of the regular 
class of tenders, as far as my recollection serves me, and we simply 
entered them on the abstract of tenders, because they were received 
and opened. Pardon me, I see a third tender received from a person, 
named David Oppenheimer. It was not in accordance with the regular 
form of tender. He offered to complete the four sections for the lump 
sum of $12,000,000. . 


19861. Do you know whether your attention was called to Battle’s 
tender so as to discover that there had been a material erasure or 
alteration, at the time that they were opened ?—I remember when the 
tenders were opened, before any reference was made to the amounts, 
we first ascertained if everything was perfectly regular. If there 
was any irregularity or singularity we could lay that tender to one 
side, and deal only with those that were perfectly regular. This was one 
that was laid to one side. 


19862. In addition to the irregularity of the time, or the reception of 
it, do you remember whether that erasure was noticed—whether it 
cast any suspicion on the reason why it was sent in late, or in fact 
whether any notice was taken of it?—I do not remember that. I 
remember that we saw by the post-mark on the envelope that it was 
posted in Ottawa, and we felt it would be no great trouble to the party 
who posted the tender to have left it at the Secretary’s office three 
hours and a-half sooner when it was ready. 


19863. According to your understanding of the transaction, do you 
conclude that the lowest regular tender was accepted and acted upon 
and led to the contract ?—Well, the lowest regular tender was that of 
D. McDonald & Co. There was a good deal of delay and a good deal 
of correspondence I think between the Department and various parties, 
and that work was finally put in the hands of Mr. Onderdonk, the 
present contractor. 
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19864. Did you take any part inthe negotiations between the time 
of deciding upon the different tenders and the final conclusion of the 
arrangement by which Mr. Onderdonk became the contractor ?—I took 
po part whatever that I remember of. The tenders were reported on 
by me on the 22nd of November, and the first letter that 1 have any 
knowledge of of my own is dated the 28th January following, which 
will speak for itself. Between these dates I have no recollection of 
having taken any part in the negotiations. 


19865. Was that letter in regard to this same section of which you 
are speaking ?—It was with regard to the section from Boston Bar 
to Lytton. It is not the same section; it is the next section above. 


19866. It does not appcar to be the same one we are speaking of 
now ?—No. 


19867. As to this section do you say whether you took any part in 
the negotiations which were consummated in the transfer of the 
contract to Onderdonk after making your report ?—1 took no part 
whatever, 


19868. Is there anything about this particular contract which you 
think requires further explanation ?—I do not know that there is. 
There was nothing done or very little done more than entering into the 
contract when I ceased to be Hngineer-in-Chief. Any work that has 
been executed within the limits of the contract has been done since. I 
only remember having sent out the engineers to superintend the work, 
and writing elaborate instructions to them how to conduct operations. 


19869. The next contract, No. 61, is also for a portion of the 
construction of the line in British Columbia, and was at first made 
apparently with Ryan, Goodwin & Co., and subsequently transferred 
to Onderdonk : upon that I assume that you made a similar report as to 
the merit of the tenders ?—The tenders for that section are referred to 
in the same report of the 22nd of November, and from that it appears 
that the tender of Purcell & Co., $2,573,640, was the lowest. ‘here 
were fourteen regular tenders for that section and one irregular tender. 
The last was sent in by Brown & Corbett. It contained no cheques, 
and no sureties were offered, and it was received after the hour. 


19870. Was that for a smaller amount than the successful tender of 
Purcell & Ryan ?—I cannot tell. The amount does not seem to be 
given in the abstract. No; the amount was $2,642,888. 


19871. So that if the tender had been allowed to compete it would 
have made no difference in the result of the transaction ?—It would 
have been about the fifth lowest. 


19872. This contract seems to have been based upon the lowest 
tender then, as we understand your report: is that as you understand 
it ?—The contractors were originally Ryan, Goodwin & Co. The tender 
appears to have been Purcell & Co. Referring to the abstract I find 
that the names of the parties who sent in the tender were Purcell, 
Ryan, Goodwin & Smith. The present contractor is Andrew Onder- 
donk. I understand Ryan, Goodwin & Co. transferred the contract to 
Andrew Onderdonk. This transfer is referred to at page 190 ofa Blue 
Book giving a list of tenders since January, 1879, and on the same 
page there is a communication from myself on the subject dated 28th 
of January, 1880. 
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19873. Can you say whether you took any part in the negotiations 
which led to this transfer of the contract from Purcell, Ryan, Goodwin 
& Smith to Onderdonk ?—None whatever. 


19874. Have you any knowledge of the way in which it was brought 
about ?—I have not. I have no personal knowledge. 


19875. Have you any personal knowledge of the manner in which 
the transfer of the former contract from McDonald & Co. to Onder- 
donk was brought about ?—I have not. 


19876. Is there anything about this contract for section B, from 
Boston Bar to Lytton, which you think ought to be explained by 
you ?—Nothing beyond what I have said respecting the other contracts. 
‘One of my last acts was to instruct the engineer how to conduct the 
measurements and operations connected with construction. These 
instructions were dated 19th March, 1880, and they may be put in as 
an exhibit. It will be seen from these that [ took every care to pre- 
vent anything going wrong, as far as I could then foresee, and I hope 
these precautions, or better ones, are being carried out. 


19877. The next contract refers to section C, from Lytton to 
Junction Flat, and appears to have been made with Mr. Onderdonk : 
that appears, also, to have been reported upon by you as far as the 
relative merit of tenders is concerned ?—Tenders for that section were 
referred to in my report of the 22nd November, 1879. There were 
twelve tenders, I think, altogether—eleven regular tenders and one 
irregular, The irregular tender was from a firm of the name of Brown & 
Corbett. No cheques were enclosed and no sureties were given, and it 
was received after the hour appointed. The amount of the irregular 
tender was $2,020,350. The lowest regular tender was that of D. 
McDonald & Co., $2,056,950. There is no marked difference between 
the last two referred to. 


19878. The contract with Mr. Onderdonk appears to have been based 
‘on this tender of McDonald & Co, : did you take any part in the arrange- 
ments which led to the transfer to Onderdonk of the rights of those 
parties ?—None whatever. 


19879. Have youany knowledge of the way in which it was brought 
about ?—I have no personal knowledge. I may have heard it explained 
on the streets, but if I did it has passed entirely out of my mind. 


19880. Is there anything about this contract which you think ought 
to be explained by you ?—Nothing special. 

19881. The next in order is with Mr. Onderdonk for another portion 
of the British Columbia work, No. 63: that was, I believe, reported on 
in the same way, upon tenders received at the same time as the last ?— 
[I reported upon the tenders sent in for that section in the same report, 
dated 22nd November, and according to that the lowest tender was the 
tender sent in by T. & M. Kavanagh, $1,809,150. There were eleven 
regular tenders for that section. There was also an irregular tender 
sent in by Brown & Corbett. It contained no cheque and there are 
no sureties given, and it was received too late. The amount of that 
irregular tender is not given in this abstract, but on reference tothe 
tender I find the amount to be $1,822,410. 


19882. Higher than the tender which was accepted ?—A little higher 
than the tender that was accepted. 
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19883. In this matter it appears that the successful tenderer asked 
for a short extension of time: do you remember whether you were con- 
sulted upon the expediency of granting that; they got on one occasion 
some days, and a further extension of some days ?—I have no recollec- 
tion of anything of that kind. I think I took no part whatever in 
the negotiations that took place between the receiving of the tenders. 
and my reporting on them and their final acceptance. 


19884. Do you remember whether you took any part in the negotia- 
tions between the final acceptance of the tenders and the transfer of 
the rights of these parties to Onderdonk, and the contract with Onder- 
donk ?—No part, so far as my memory serves me. 


19885. Have you any personal knowledge of the way in which the 
transfer was brought about ?—I have no personal knowledge. 


19886. Is there anything in connection with this matter relating to 
this last section D that you think ought to be explained by you ?— 
Nothing special. 


19887. Have you considered whether the result of this asking for 
competition was one as favourable to the public interest as might be 
expected and under all the circumstances ?—I have no reason to think: 
it was in any way whatever unfavourable. 


19888, Do you think that the prices were as low as might be expected 
for work in that country at that time ?—I think they were. 


19889. Have you given any consideration to the question of the expe- 
diency of putting so much work into the hands of one contractor or 
firm, instead of into the hands of four separate contractors or firms ?— 
I have referred to that point, I think, in my letter dated 20th January, 
1880, page 190. I said there, that 

‘* As the other three sections in British Columbia are already awarded to Mr. On- 
derdonk, and the one section intervenes between them, it wonld resnlt in consider- 
able avantages to have the whole in the hands of one contractor of sufficient strength: 
to carry on the work, and from the letters furnished from the general manager of the 
Bank of Montreal and others of high standing, there would appear to be no doubt of 
Mr. Onderdonk’s financial ability and experience.” 

19890. This opinion, however, as 1 understand it, touches only the 
last state of affairs, that is after Onderdonk had got the other three sec- 
tions, and the question was whether he should get the fourth; but 1 
intended to ask you the broader question, whether, when the work was. 
in the hands of four contractors, it was advisable to amalgamate the 
whole and place them under one contractor ?—I have stated in whatI - 
have just read you, it would result in considerable advantages to have 
the whole in the hands of one contractor. 


19891, That is, as I understand it, after the other three sections had 
been acquired by Onderdonk?—I think I have reported on that point 
somewhere else, but I cannot see it at this moment. ; 


19892. Without reference to what has been formally reported, what 
is your opinion now upon that subject ?—I would rather refer to my 
opinions as they were given when [ was an officer of the Government, 
than to furnish fresh opinions at this time. 


19893. Would you have any objection to say this: whether you have 
seen any reason to change the opinions which you gave then ?—I have 
no reason to change the opinion. I have seen no reason to change the: 
opinion. ) 
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19894. So that, as far as you remember the contents of the report, 
you are still of the same opinion ?— Yes. 


19895. I think you alluded to this subject at a former stage of your 
evidence when you were discussing the expediency of letting the work 
upon sections A and B, between Thunder Bay and Red River, contracts 
41 and 42 ?—Yes. 


19896. I understood you, then, to give this opinion on the subject : 
other things being equal, that you thought it would be as well for the 
interest of the public that one strong firm should have the work ?—Yes ; 
I think I did give an opinion of that kind. 


19897. Have you any objections to say whether that is still your 
opinion upon the question in the abstract ?—Oh, I think it, as stated 
here, resulted in considerable advantage; but I must say to you, that 
one is not in a frame of mind to give any deliberate opinion as I am 
now situated in the witness box, excited by the numerous questions 
asked me. When I give an opinion upon a question of such import- 
ance, I desire to give it deliberately. 


19898. Then I understand you do not desire to be asked anything 
further on the subject now ?—I do not object to give opinions on that 
or any other subject, but I cannot» give a deliberate opinion on that or 
any other important subject situated as I am at this moment. 


19899. Is there any other matter connected with this work in British 
Columbia, either as a whole or any section of it, which you think ou ght 
be given to us by way of evidence from you?—I know of nothing. 
The work is extremely difficult. It seemed to me at the time to be let 
at very low prices, lower in fact than I thought it would be let for, and 
if I am not entirely wrong, I think in every instance it was placed under 
contract at the lowest price offered. 


19900. That appears so from the report furnished us ?—Except, per- 
haps, one irregular tender I had referred to to-day. One by Brown & 
Corbett; they offered to do it for a very little lower than somebody 
else—the lowest regular tender. 


19901. The next contract in order is No. 64, with Ryan, Whitehead 
& Ruttan, for a temporary bridge across Red River: do you 
remember any special circumstance connected with that ?—Yes ; I 
remember something about it. Mr. Coilingwood Schreiber was then 
at Winnipeg in the capacity of superintending engineer, I think; and 
on the 3rd of March I telegraphed him as follows :— 

“If you think it advisable and practicable, while river is frozen, to construct tem- 
porary pile bridge at Winnipeg, you can invite tenders, giving a week’s notice.” 
The object was to secure railway connection between one side of the 
river and the other, to facilitate intercourse between the Pembina 
Branch and the town of Winnipeg and the country west of Winnipeg. 
Mr. Schreiber replied to that telegram on the 4th, the following day: 

‘It is advisable, in the interest of speedy construction westward, to have a bridze, 
but what about its obstruction to navigation ? 1fit is to be built the piles and timber 
must be delivered at once; but I do not consider it would be prudent to erect it urtil 
after the ice flows.”’ 

On the 6th of March, having received authority, I directed Mr, 

Schreiber to get out piles and timbers while the snow lasts, 

and on the 10th of March I requested Mr. Schreiber to 

make application to the corporation of Winnipeg to allow 
31 
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a temporary fixed bridge to be erected; and that I con- 
sidered it best to postpone erection until the ice moved, but that 
the materials should be obtained at once. According to the instruc- 
tions referred to, tenders were received for the erection of the 
temporary bridge on the 10th of March, and I reported on the fact 
some time afterwards, on the 6th of April, the lowest tender having. 
been accepted under the authority of the Minister by telegraphing in 
the meantime. The lowest tender was that of John Ryan, Charles 
Whitehead and H. N. Ruttan, $7,350. The work was undertaken and 
completed after I ceased to be Engineer-in-Chief. 


19902. Then the contract appears to have been based upon the 
lowest tender: do you know whether up to the time that you ceased 
to have charge of the work it was progressing satisfactorily ?—I heard. 
nothing to the contrary up to the time | left. 


19903. Is there anything special about the contract which you think 
it necessary to state ?—Nothing at all that came under my knowledge. 


19904. The next contract in order is No. 65, with James Crossen, for 
some rolling stock ?—The rolling stock referred to was advertised for 
on the 19th of February. Tenders were invited and received on the 
Ist of March. The tenders were opened on the 2nd of March by 
Messrs. Trudeau, Smellie and Braun. The contract appears to have 
been awarded to Crossen, of Cobourg, his tender being the lowest, for 
four first-class cars. There was an official car added to the contract 
afterwards. The information with regard to the official car will be 
found in the correspondence. 


19905. Did the manner in which this contract was fulfilled come 
under your knowledge officially ?—I do not think it did. I think that 
contract was filled after I Jeft. 


19906. Is there anything connected with the contract which you 
think it proper to mention ?—No; there is nothing that I desire to say, 
or that I think attention should be drawn to. 


19907. The next contract is No. 66, with Bowie & McNaughton, for 
the construction of a portion of the main line, the second 100 miles 
west of Red River: that, I understand, was submitted to public com- 
petition ?—This work was advertised on the Ist and 11th of February, 
1880. The reception of tenders was postponed by a second advertise- 
ment dated the 22nd of March, until Friday, the 9th of April. Speci- 
fications and memorandum of information and forms of tender and all 
necessary documents were prepared and printed,and furnished to intend- 
ing contractors. Tenders were received. ‘lenders were opened on April 
12th, in the presence of Mr. Trudeau, Mr. Schreiber and Mr. Braun, 
and on the 14th April I reported on them to the Minister. From this. 
it appears that the lowest tender was one sent in by George Bowie and 
Mr. McNaughton, the amount being $438,914. A contract was entered 
into with these parties on the 3rd of May, but I have no personal 
knowledge of what has been done in the way of carrying out this con- 
tract. 

19908. The contract appears to be based upon the lowest tender, 
according to your report at that time ?—Yes. 

19909. Is there anything further in connection with this contract 
which you can explain ?—I do not think it is necessary to state that 
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this second 100 miles section was located ina position that I did not 
think the best. 


19910. Who decided upon that location ?—The Government. 


19911. Contrary to your recommendation ?—Contrary to my recom- 
mendation. 


19312. In what respect did it differ from the line which you recom- 


mended ?—It went over ground that involved very severe gradients, 
unnecessary as I thought. 


19913. Do you mean that a line with lower gradients could, in your 
opinion, have been obtained between the same termini ?—By a different 
route. However, my views were overruled, and the contract was let. 


19914. Was there any Governmental policy involvel in the adoption 
of that line, or was it merely from engineering views different from 


yours?—JI dare say a question of policy had something to do 
with it. 


19915. What was that Governmental policy ?—I am not prepared to 
say what their policy was. It was not very fully explained to me. I 
could not see it myself. 


19916. Do you mean that you did not agree with the Government in 
their policy ?—I was not called upon to agree or disagree; I simply 
stated my views with regard to the advisability of building the line on 
that particular route. 


19917. Of course we have no wisa to enquire into the expediency of 
any policy which was adopted by the Government, but we wish to 
enquire into the engineering features of the transaction: do I under- 
stand you to say that the same result could have been obtained, in 
your opinion, by following a different route ?—Practically the same 
result could have been obtained on a better route. 


19918. Could you explain, generally, the main features of the differ- 
ence between your opinion and the other engineering opinions which 
prevailed ?—I think my reports that are printed will partly explain it. 
At all events you will find my report on the subject at page 246 in the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Report for 1830; you will find a reference to 
it also at pages 23 and 24, in which I say: 


‘In June last surveys were commenced to establish the route from the western 
boundary of the Province of Manitoba, and thence north-westerly towards the River 
Saskatchewan. A general reconnaissance of the district has been made, and two 
lines surveyed—one running west, and terminating four miles beyond Fort Ellice, on 
the Assineboine; the second, on leaving the Province of Manitoba, taking a north- 
westerly course to Bird Tail Creek; a third was projected to ruu from the common 
starting point to the confluence of the Little Saskatchewan and River Assineboine. 
This line gave promise of favourable gradients ona section which ultimately might be 
used for coal traffic; but the first had the advantage with respect to mileage on the 
other route. The Government held that it was more important to continue the line 
which followed the general course of settlement along the western slope of the 
Riding Mountain, especially as it proved to be twenty milesshorter than the southern 
route. The north-westerly route was therefore adopted by Order-in-Council dated 
22nd January last, and tenders were invited for the second 100 mules section 


west of Red River.” 
That is the point that you refer to. Tbe line that I favoured was the 
one leading from the western end of the Province of Manitoba to the 
Valley of the Assineboine, by the mouth of the Little Saskatchewan. 
19919. Is that the one that you allude to as likely to be used for coal 
traffic ?—Yes, 
313% 
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19920. I suppose the work on this section was not much more than 
commenced at the time that you left the railway, and that therefore 
you are not able to say how the work was done on this second 100 
miles ?—I doubt if anything at all was done when I retired from 
the field. 

19921. The next contract is No. 67, with the Moncton Car Co. : had 
you anything to do with that ?—These cars which are contracted for, 
under contract No. 67, were advertised for at the same time as_ the pas- 
senger cars furnished under contract No. 65. For this particular kind 
of cars—that is to say box, and freight and platform cars—the prices of 
the Moncton Car Co. were the lowest but one. They offered to furnish 
the box cars at $690, and platform cars at $490. They were ac- 
tually the lowest for the platform cars, but there was a lower tender 
for the box cars—that of Simon Peters, of Quebec. 


19922. By how much was that lower for the box cars ?—$5. 
But I think, on reference to the tender, you will find that Peters did 
not undertake to furnish the full number required, not more than half. 


19923. He is reported to have offered to furnish only from fifteen to 
thirty instead of sixty ?— Yes. 

19924. Then I understand you io suggest that the offer of the 
Moncton Car Co. was the best in the public interest ?—Here is 
a letter addressed to Simon Peters on the 3rd of March, by 
Mr. Braun, informing him that his tender for the box cars was the 
lowest—but it was not made on the proper printed form—and enquiring 
if he had seen the drawings and specifications, and if he was sure that 
the cars were to be delivered at Emerson, Manitoba. Mr, Peters was 
further asked to state if his tender was made on the conditions con- 
tained in the plans and specitications, to telegraph the fact at once and 
confirm the telegram by letter. He was also informed that a deposit 
of 4 per cent. would be required. On the 4th of March I see Mr. 
Peters telegraphed that he would proceed to Ottawa. On the 5th of 
March I find a letter from Mr. Peters, dated Ottawa, March 5th, stating 
that when he made up his mind to tender for the cars it was too late to 
procure copies of the specifications eicher from Ottawa or Moncton : 

‘“‘ Believing that the said cars would be the same as those J had previously tendered 
for for the Iutercolonial and Grand Trunk Railways, I tendered upon those plans and 
specifications. Upon examination of the plans and specifications for cars for the 
Pacific Railway, made by me this morning, | find that those cars are much more expen- 
sive to build than the ones [ have estimated for. I beg, therefore, to withdraw m 
tender, with the hope that it will not be prejudicial to mein the minds of the Go- 
vernment.” 

Mr. Peters’ tender being withdrawn the Secretary was instructed to 
notify the parties in Moncton that their tender was accepted, and the 
contract was entered into, as I understood it. 


19925, Did anything further come under your notice with respect to 
this contract which is necessary to be explained ?—No further explana- 
tion is needed, I think. Nothing occurs to me as being necessary. 


19926. The next contract, No. 68, is with the Ontario Car Co., for 
two postal and baggage cars ?—Two postal and baggage cars were 
advertised for at the same time as the cars last referred to. The 
lowest tender received was that of the Ontario Car Co., and the tender 
of the Ontario Car Co. was accepted. The price was $3,115; the price 
of the next lowest tender was $3,303. The contract entered into was 
dated 8th of May. I ceased to be engineer before the end of May, and 
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the contract has, doubtless, been completed since. I know nothing of it 
of my own knowledge. The next contract was entered into after I 
left. I find in my letter-book a memorandum giving the required 
explanation of contract 69. It sets forth as follows :— 

‘With regard to the letter of Mr. Henry Beatty of the 13th instant, returned here- 
with, {have made enquiry and learced from the Hon. Mr. Pope, that he has no 
recollection of having asked a rate for 15,000 tons ag claimed by Mr. Beatty. On Sep- 
tember 30th, 1879, a letter was sent Mr. Beatty accepting his offer of $6 per ton, for 
the limited quantity of 4,000 tons, from Montreal to Fort William, the rate toinclude 
harbour dues at Montreal, canal tolls, insurance to the value of #25 per ton, and 
piling at the point of delivery. Late in the season 3,000 tons in addition to the 4,000 
tons arrived in Montreal, and it was necessary to have them removed from the 
wharves and forwarded. Mr. Beatty was the only party available for this purpose, 
and he offered to take them to Emerson at the same rate as he had contracted to 
convey 11,600 tons for contractor John Ryan. This offer was informaily accepted, 
and Mr. Beatty acted on the acceptance, but no payments have yet been made. As 
the sum is large, before certificates are issued, it would be necessary to have the 
understanding for the transportation of the 3,000 tons confirmed and approved.” 
What was done after that I do not know, but I have no doubt at all 


an Order-in-Council was passed and the payments made. 


19927. The arrangement made, as I understand you, was a desirable 
one for the Government to make ?—I think it was quite a desirable 
one. 


19928, The fact of no competition being invited was not material to 
the public interest in any way ?—-We got the rails carried at the same 
price that contractor John Ryan got his carried for, and it is natural 
to assume that John Ryan made the best bargain he could with the 
Transportation Co. 

19929, Have you any reason to think that it could have been done 
cheaper than it was done?—I have no reason to think it vould be 
done at any cheaper rate. 


19930. The next contract, No. 70, is with the North-West Transpor.- 
tation Co., represented by the same Mr. Beatty of whom you have been 
speaking, and is also for tne transport of rails: will you say what you 
had to do with that contract ?—I do not think I had anything to do 
with that. The tenders were received just before I left, and I do not 
see from the papers before me that I had anything at all to do with it, 
beyond probably preparing the advertisement and specification and the 
form of tender. 


19931. Lam notawareofany other contractin which you tookany part: 
are youaware ofany that has been omitted ?—I think we have gone overall. 
Yes; thereisoneother. Thereisacontractentered into witi the Toronto 
Bridge Co. By advertisement dated Ist of April, i880, tenders were 
invited for furnishing and erecting iron bridge superstructures over the 
eastern and western outlets of the Lake of the Woods. Specifications 
and other particulars were prepared and printed and furnished for the 
use of intending contractors. Tenders were received, and on the 20th 
of May I reported on them to the Minister of Railways and Canals. 
My report is available. They were also invited to tender for other 
spans at the same time. The tender of the Toronto Bridge Co. I 
found to be decidedly the lowest, and I recommended the acceptance 
of the tender of the Toronto Bridge Uo. for the two bridges at the out- 
let of the Lake of the Woods. The acceptance of the tender of the 
Toronto Bridge Co. involved an expenditure of $51,264.80. That 
seems ‘to be all. 
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Henry Carre’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


19932. Did you locate the iine as at present adopted on section 15, 
and the eastern port.on of 14?—Not the eastern portion of 14. 


19933. How far did your work extend easterly ?—My location only 
extended to the west side of Cross Lake. 


19934, You mean on that point of land then that extends into the 
lake ?—Yes ; at that station 1912. 


19935, Is it upon that well known projection of land ?—Yes; that 


was the end of my locatiop. I then ran a trial line of my own after- 
wards to Red River. 


19936. Which line was adopted first, that of 14 or 15: I mean had 
you to work so as to join with some line already located, or had you 
the whole field open to you so as to select any line you liked, and some- 
body else would afterwards join with your line ?—I had the whole field 
from Rat Portage to Red River, following the general direction of Mr: 
Jarvis’s line run in 1871-72—the winter. 


19937. Do you remember whether you laid out many lines about the 
neighbourhood of this crossing of Cross Lake ?—I laid out two; that 
is all. The present one is the first one. 


19938. Was the other one the alternative line of which Mr. Fleming 
speaks in his report: have you seen his report upon the advisability of 
selecting this line in preterence to the other one ?—I have just seen the 
report for the first time now. 

19939. Is the alternative line, there spoken of by Mr. Fleming, the 
one to which you are now allud-ng when you speak of the other line— 
I mean the one not adopted ?---Yes; that is the other line at that point. 


19940, Did you make any other locations in order to see what was 
the best line to be obtained, excepting the one that was adopted, and 
this other line of which you speak ?—Yes; I made another line along 
the south of Shoal Lake and Lake ot the Woods. 


19941. That is still further south than this other line of which you 
first spoke ?—Yes. 


199342. How much further south ?—Some ten miles I should say. 


19943. So far that it could not come into comparison in any way 
with these two routes in this locality—I mean the crossing of Cross 
Lake ?—No; it did not touch that lake at all. 


19944. Are you aware of any other projected locations but these 
two ?—Mr. Jarvis ran a line a little to the north of these. 


19945, A little to the north of what ?—A little to the north of the 
present crossing; about half a mile to the north. 


19946, Are you aware of any other locations than the one you speak 
of by Mr. Jarvis to the north of the present line, and that one you 
speak of ten miles south of the present line, except these two that are 
compared in Mr. Fleming’s report ?—No; there are no locations, but I 
ran a trial line to the north of Cross Lake altogether, called the 
Dalles live. é 
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19947. Will you look now, at a map (Hxhibit No. 100), 


cand say whether you ran any of those other lines that are 


shown there besides these two that you speak of as being reported on 
by Mr. Fleming ?—Well, there is only one line marked on that map 


which [ have run. 


19948. But there are several other lines: did you run any of these? 
--No;no others marked on that. J remember that Mr. Fleming pro- 
posed —sent up 4 sketch proposing 

19949. Although you did not actually run any of these lines was 


any suggestion made to you that any of them should be run that you 
find marked on this Exhibit No. 100 ?—Yes. 


19950. How is that one marked on the exhibit ?—No. 4, in red chalk. 


19951. Now, what have you to say to that proposition ?—It was 
referred to me in the office at Winnipeg by Mr. Rowan. I was asked 
what I thought of it, and I gave him from memory a profile of what I 


considered would be obtained if that line was adopted—a profile which 


would be obtained if that line’°wasrun. I handed it to Mr. Rowan and 
that was the last I heard of it. 


19952. Could you say now how the profile of that would compare 


-with the line actually adopted as to the probable expense or feasibility, 


infact ?—It would have made the crossing—as far as I believe it would 
have made a much heavier crossing of the lake, because we would have 
had to keep a higher level—the cuttings on either side would have 
been greatly in excess of what we have at present. 


19953. Then it was not so desirable as the one adopted ?—Not there ; 


-but I think I could point out—there is a line marked on that which 


{ think would be more desirable. 
19954. A line marked on this exhibit ?—Yes. 
19955. Have you ever seen this exhibit before ?—No; but I know the 


-country so well. 


19956. Have you been questioned on this subject by us before ?—No, 


_ never. 


19957. Could you describe, so as to go down on the reporter's notes, 
the line that you think would be more desirable there than the one 
adopted, taking any means you think proper of identifying it either 
‘by numbers of the stations or otherwise ?—I think No. 2 would have 
been better. 


19958. Do you mean the red line here marked No. 2?—Yes.. I have 


been told there was a line run through this valley on No. 2, and coming 
out to the easterly point of the promontory on which the line is now 
actually located. 


ee scesTe 


Orrawa, Friday, 22nd April, 1881. 


Henry Carre’s evidence continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


19959. When were you first connected with any work on sections 
15 or 14 ?—In the spring of 1874. 


19960. In what capacity ?—Engineer in charge of a party. 
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19961. Surveying party ?~~Locating party. 


19962, That was before construction took place ?—Yes; three years: 
before. 


19963. Over what part of the country had you charge ?--My instruc- 
tions were to run a line from Rat Portage, crossing the eastern cross- 
ing of the Winnipeg River, eastern outlet, to Red River at or near a 
place called Sugar Point, following the general direction of a line run 
by Jarvis in 1871. 


19964. Is that in the same general direction in which the line is now 
being built ?—The same general direction, yes; but a little to the 
south of Jarvis’s line. 


19965. Over what extent of country did you locate a line, then, on 
sections 14 and 15?—I located from Rat Portage to the west side of 
Cross Lake, and from that to the eastern boundary of the province I 
ran a trial line. 


19966. Would you describe to me what you mean by the work 
involved in a trial line, as distinguished from the work in locating a 
line ?—Before answering that I wish to say that I was instructed to 
join in with a line of Mr, Brunel’s at this point, though my first 
instructions were to go to Red River. 


19967. For the present, the location west of the province line will 
not affect the line we are considering, so that may be dispensed with; 
IT remember what you said about that on a previous occasion. Will 
you describe, shortly, the difference between the work involved in 
locating a line, as vou say you did, up to the west side of Cross Lake, 
and making a trial line, westerly from that ?—In locating the line 
between Rat Portage and Cross Lake, I had first to run a trial line 
before I could run the location line. 


19968, Well what is done in running a trial line ?—In running a 
trial line you run any number of lines in different directions, taking 
the angles or courses of those lines and chaining and levelling. Then 
when that work is completed, I would lay down the location line- 
which would have to be run, putting in all the curves, stakes and every- 
thing, in exact position as the track would be laid or the grading would 
be done. 


19969, In making what you call a trial line, is it done by instru- 
mental examinations ?—I did it with instrumental work all through. 


19970. The trial line?—Yes; sometimes the trial line is run by 
compass measurement, compass bearings, sometimes astronomical 
bearings taken with a transit. In this case it was astronomical bear- 
ings taken with a transit. 


19971. In making a trial line, do you follow a straight line through 
the country ?—Straight lines and angles. 


19972. Then, afterwards, when you adopt a location, you put in 
curves where those angles are, and otherwise shorten the length—is. 
that what you mean ?—Yes. 


19973. I want to get upon the notes of evidence a description from 
you, so that persons not connected with your profession will under- 
stand the duties which you performed in this portion of the country ? 


o 
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—As I say, between Rat Portage and Cross Lake I had both to run a 
trial line ahead of location, then back up and locate. 


19974. With the same party ?—With the same party. If the trial 
line did not suit, I would have to try back again, so it was double 
work—double distance work. After passing Cross Lake I had 
nothing but trial lines, taking the best direction I could, going ahead 
and getting the direction, directing the transit men to keep on what 
course | wanted them to keep upon. In fact, a trial line is more like 
a ship tacking against a head-wind; it is back and forward, trying to 
steer clear of rocks, swamps, lakes, and every sort of obstruction. 
With the location of a line you know what is ahead of you, but you 
have to be more accurate and run all the curves, and put in all the 
stakes, so a true profile of the line can be had. 


19975. In locating a line for arailway in the first instance, is it 
considered necessary that you should get the best possible line before 
adopting a location ?—It is generally done. The best line is found, but 
you cannot know the best line, until the whole line is completed— 
until you have got the work finished and calculations made. 


19976. Does it not happen that a line is sometimes run or a location 
adopted with the distinct understanding that it may be very much 
improved by subsequent investigation ?—Certainly. 


19977. Then is it necessary, in the first instance, to adopt whaf is 
considered the best line or only a line that is practicable ?—Well, in 
that case I would understand you to mean the best route. If you take 
a line, you take a line that must be established, but you may take a 
route through a country—two routes—and adopt one as being generally 
the best, and then try and improve it as far as you can. 


19978, You make a distinction between a route and a line: now 
speaking of a general course as a route what would be the technical 
word to express au exact allignment ?—What I mean by a route is 
following the general direction of a country—following water-sheds, 
crossing lakes at certain points that are the only points can be used. 


19979. I understand now what route means ?—But a line is the 
exact centre of the road-bed. 


19980. Now you say what a line means; then is it necessary, 
in the first instance, to adopt what is considered the best line or only a 
line that is practicable ?—It is usual to adopt the best line after all lines 
have beon tried—all means have been tried to obtain that, to find what 
is the best line. 

19981. That is usual, in the first instance, in locating a line, is it ?— 
In locating you cannot tell actually what is the best line until it is 
located. In fact you must locate to be able to judge. 


19982. Then I repeat my question : is it necessary, in the first 
instance, to adopt what is considered the best line, or only a line that is 
practicable ?—It is usual to adopt the best line, certainly. 


19983. Do I understand that you refrain from locating any line until 
you have so thoroughly examined a country that you know which is 
the best line ?—No. 


19984. Then it is not necessary to find out the best line before you 
locate at all?—You must locate both lines before you can tell which is 
the best. 
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19985. Well, that reasoning seems very plain to me, but it is not 
plain to you. { will repeat my question : is i¢ necessary, in the first 
instance, to adopt what is considered to be the best line, or only a line 
that is practicable ?—Where does the location come in? That is what 
is bothering me. There is something said about location in the 
question. \ 


19986. In other words, do you refrain from locating any line until 
you have made such a thorough investigation that you can say which is 
the best line?—In some cases we do; in other cases we do not. 


19987. Is it necessary to be done in all cases ?--No; it is not neces- 
sary. 

19988. Did you adopt the location of this line which you say was 
done as far as the west side of Cross Lake, without making such a 
thorough examination of the country as would enable you to say which 
would finally be the best line ?—I did not adopt it myself. 


19989. Adopt what ?—I did not adopt the line. 


19990. I mean adopted for the work of your party. [understand you 
were a locating party ?— My instructions were to run a trial location 
line and to do so I had to locate. 


19991. I understand you to say that you made not only a trial line 
but a location; as far as your party and as far as your duty went you 
exercised a judgment and located a line as far as the west side of Cross 
Lake ?— Yes; a trial location line. You had better put it that way. 


19992. Was the first investigation and examination you made with- 
out instruments, or was it with instruments ? —Yes, 


19993. You say your party backed up and went through another 
process; What was the first process ?—There were three processes. I 
walked over the line first with my axe men. 


19994, What do you call that technically ?—We picketed and chopped 
out the line. 


19995. What would you call’that ?—It is a trial location or explora- 
tion: an exploratory line. 


19996. What would you call that operation technically ?—A 
rough exploratory line. 


19997, What was your next course ?—The next thing was the transit 
men went over that picketed line and took all the angles; the chain 
men followed and chained it; the leveller came afterwards and levelled 
it, and then it was plotted. 


19998. What would you call that second operation ?—That is a trial 
line : an instrumental trial line. 

19999. You say you went through a third operation ?—The third 
operation we went back and I ran in the curves: straightened up the 
angles and ran in the curves, 

20000. What would you call that ?—That was the trial location. 


20001. That was as far as you went then in establishing the line to 
the westerly side of Cross Lake ?—Yes. 


20002. Was that done and decided upon because you considered that 
was the best line that could be eventually got, or because it was a line 
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ood enough to be adopted for that occasion ?—I did it because it was 
the only practicable line in that direction I could find; that is, in that 
direction or on that route. 


— 20003. Do you still think that was the only practicable line could be 
found in that direction ?—On that route ? 


20004. On that route ?—With the grades I was given. 


20005. You say you are still of the same opinion ?—I am still of the 
same opinion. There were some slight deviations that could have 
been made. 


20006. If you are still of the same opinion, that disposes apparently 
of the whole question of a better line being found crossing Cross 
Lake ?—Crossing Cross Lake ? 

20007. Crossing in that locality ?—With those grades. 


20008 So you are of the opinion there is no better line to be 
adopted ?—In that direction ? 


+0909. Going east and west in that direction ?—I consider there is a 
better line east or west from Rat Portage. 


20010. Where is it ?—According to this south line I ran? 


20011. Assuming that you were going to Cross Lake, is there a 
better line in your opinion now?—No; not with this grade. I could 
not get a better line—at least I do not know of a better line. 


20012. I understood you, in your conversation yesterday, to say that 
from your knowledge of locating, and what you could see of the 
country now since it has been cleared, you are of the opinion there is 
a better line there ?—That is west of Cross Lake; that is not what I 
was talking of. Iam talking of east of Cross Lake now. 


20013. Do you mean this better line must diverge from the estab- 
lished line at some points west of Cross Lake? You do not consider 
there is a better line which can be found, starting froma point 
east of Oross Lake and crossing Cross Lake ?—Yes; that is always 
qualified with the instructions as to the grades I received to work 
on. 


20014. What were those instructions ?- A list of grades was given 
tome. Gradients between Red River and Lake Superior: ascending for 
tangent and one degree curve, ascending westerly 1 per 100 maxi- 
mum; easterly, ‘5 per 100. For a two degree curve, ‘9 per 100 
ascending westerly; and -45 per 100 ascending easterly. Three degree 
curve, ‘S$ per 100 ascending westerly ; ‘40 per 100 ascending easterly. 
Four degree curve, ‘7 per 100 ascending westerly; °5 per 100 ascend- 
ing easterly. And at the foot of these instructions there was a note: 

‘In making the trial location endeavour to get the above maximum grades. In 
-gome cases it will be sufficient to ascertain that it can be had without going over the 
ground again until the final location.” 

That note was put in in consequence of the question which I asked 
Mr. Fleming, as to whether I shocld back up and try another line 
through the country altogether, if we were unable to get those grades. 
Mr. Rowan asserted that they could be got, and as I knew that Mr. 
Jarvis had no idea of using those grades at the time be was making 
the survey, I thought it was rather doubtful that they could be got 
threugh such a rough country. I found out that this was the case 
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afterwards by following up Mr. Jarvis’s line, and finding old stations. 
here and there and old bench-marks. I found that he was running to 
a different grade altogether, and that those grades were totally impos- 
sible and impracticable. 


20015. You mean the Fleming grades?—Yes; these grades that I 
have read were totally impracticable on the line run by Mr. Jarvis. 


20016. Now, I understand you to say that you made what you call 
your trial location as far as the west side of Cross Lake ?’— Yes, ; 


20017. Did it go beyond the bay which is now upon section 14, or 
did it end at the crown of the promontory ?—It ended on the crown of 
the promontory. 


20018. Before adopting that as the end of your trial loration, did you 
make examinations of the country south of it, within a guarter of a 
mile or half-a-mile, to any great extent, to see if any other crossing 
could be made ?—I did to a slight extent. 


20019. To what extent: could you describe it ?—I climbed over the 
hills as well as I could, and worked through the bush. It appears 
that I missed a valley which I have seen since I missed it. [| was run- 
ning then a trial line to see whether a line was practicable at ali, and 
if I could get through the rocks, but I did not think jt was worth 
while to waste the time on the locating of it until I knew whether 
I could possibly get through. 


20020. You say you missed a valley that you discovered since ?— 
Yes, 


20021. Where is that valley: how far south of the present line ?— 
South of station 4000 on contract 14. 


20022. For the present I wish to confine your attention to the part 
of the country covered by 15. I understand you to say that you 
adopted the terminus of section 15 on your trial location at the crown 
of this promontory: I am asking now whether you investigated the 
question as to the possibility of getting a better line on 15, towards 
the west end of 15, or whether you took it for granted that that was 
the best point for the terminus ?—I took it for granted that that was 
the best point I found for crossing Cross Lake. We did not know any- 
thing of 15 or 14 at the time. I had got out of the worst part of the 
rough, bad country. There was an open country then. The snow had 
fallen deep and the groand was frozen, and it was difficult and more. 
expensive locating. I then determined, as I had a long distance to go, 
and the season was getting late, to rush through with the trial line on 
which I knew I could lay down a location line. 


20023. How did it happen that you ended your location at that par- 
ticular spot when your work was to cover all the country, 
not only there but westerly ?—Because I knew I had not time,. 
and I had received—I did receive—a very sharp letter from Mr,. 
Rowan saying that I had spent too long over it, and asking for an 
explanation why [ was so long getting through. 


20024. Can you say whether at that time there was any intima- 
tion to you that that was to be an objective point or governing 
point on the crown of the promontory ?-— Certainly not. Nobody ever 
spoke to me on the subject. It was merely because I just got ‘across 
that lake on the first ice that the men could travel on, and then I] under-. 
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stood from my Indians that I could then get ahead a little faster, and I Ber i ee 
thought that the trial line would be sufficient to give all the informa- 
tion necessary at the time, and | thought that the line | had run was 
such a rough one that it was most likely there would be another trial 


made—another line tried. 


20025. Then that location which you say you had made up to that 
time was, in your opinion, but a temporary one ?—Certainly ; it was a 
mere trial location. I did not back up to improve little spots here and 
there. 1 knew I could improve in certain spots. If I were making a 
final one I would have backed up. Ifa curve did not fit the ground or 
suit the ground exactly as I wanted it I would have turned back and 
run it over again; but in this case [ kept on with the work if the line 
was at all practicable. 

20026. Did it happen that there was a more thorough investigation, Femderins. 
such as you say you expected would take place, before the line was Before second. 
finally adopted : did such an examination take place before this section another line was 
15 was advertised and competition invited for its construction ?~ Not "2 te the south. 
before the first advertisement. 


20027. Was there a more thorough investigation before the second Railway Loca- 
; % i ion, 
advertisement ?—There was another line run. 


20028. By whom ?—By me. 
9)029,. Where was that run ?—It was run to the south. 


20030. How far south ?—-It followed the first line, the line of 1874 I 
eall it. It followed it for five miles. 


20031. From Keewatin you mean?—From Keewatin, and then 
branched off to the south following the general course of the shore of 
Lake of the Woods, Crow Lake, and the north side of Shoal Lake. 


20032. Our present object is to ascertain something about the 
possibility of a better line crossing Cross Lake, and when I ask about a 
most thorough investigation, I mean in that neighbourhood : was there 
a more thorough investigation such as you say you expected would 
take piace before the final location of the line, and was it before the 
construction was offered to public competition ?—No; not before it was 
offered—not before the first offer. 


20033. Was it before the second ?—No; but there was before the A more thorough 
. third. before the third 


‘' ; , call for tenders. 
20034. Who made it ?—I made it. 
20035. Where was it ?—I re-located the line I ran in 1874. 


20036. And in making that investigation for the purpose of final 
location, did you examine the country thoroughly on the east side of 
Cross Lake ?—Yes, I examined it. 


20037. Did you find any portion of that country through which you with gradescould 
think now a better line could have been obtained east of Cross Lake, Hh peer tad 
provided that as good a line west of Cross Lake could have been the one located. 
obtained as was afterwards adopted; in other words, irrespective of 
the line west of Cross Lake, could you for that portion of the main 
line of the Pacific Railway, east of Cross Lake, have found a better 
line to locate than the one which was located ?—No; not with these 
grades. 
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Forrest’s line 
would have had 
less rock excava- 
tion and would 
have followed a 
better country. 


Both cutt ngs and 
fillings less. 


Less rock but 400 
feet longer. 


& 


20051. What other matter does your information cover? Understand 
that [ am asking you whether this paper gives you sufficient materials 
upon which to form anything like a comparison of the relative merits 
of these two lines; you say it does if you add to it the information that 
Mr. Forrest gave you, and you say, among other things, that he told 
you the heavy cuttings were earth: is there still any other information 
that you would require so as to be able to make a comparison of these 
lines ?—-I do not think there is any other information that I require. [ 
know that myself of my own personal knowledge. 


20952. In what respect do you say that this trial location line of Mr. 
Forrest’s is a better one to be adopted than the one which was adopted ? 
—-There is far less rock excavation on it—much lessI should say—and 
it follows a better line of country. It isa few hundred feet longer, 
some 300 feet longer, I see by the chainage. 


20053, Could you state what advantages the profile shows on this 
trial location line over the adopted line ?—It shows less rock cutting. 


20054. Is that all ?—And less filling also. 


20055. Do you mean that the natural surface of the ground is more 
level, and that there would not be so much cutting and filling either of 
earth or rock ?—Not so many heavy voids to be filled, and that bay of 
Cross Lake, which has swallowed up a great quantity of earth, more 
than was expected, is less on it—smaller and easier to fill, shorter dis- 
tance, and it would require less quantity. 


20056. Is there any other point in the comparison which the profile 
shows you to be in favour of the Forrest line ?—Both cuttings and 
fillings. From the appearence of the plan, both cuttings and fillings 
are less in quantity. 


20057. Is there anything further ?—And I believe there is less rock 
on the Forrest line than on the other, from my own knowledge. 


20058. Is there anything further that vou can gather from the pro- 
file ?—On the other side there is about 490 feet more in length—in 
distance. 


20059. On the other side of the question ?--Yes; on the other side of 
the question. 


20060. Is there anything further that the profile will enable you to 
say by way of comparison ?—No; I do not think so. 


20061. Please look at the plan of location and see if it enables you to 
form any comparison of the relative merits of the Forrest line and the 
located line, as far as the allignment is concerned ?—The one is just as 
good as the other. There is a little more of the four degree curvature 
on it, but there is a longer portion of it straight. There is also another 
point in favour of the Forrest line; there is a portion of it on an easier 
grade. It breaks the long heavy maximum grade from station 3984 to 
station 4022. It is on an easier grade than the present line. 


20062. That comparison you make from the profile ?—Yes. 


20063. Now, looking at the plan of location, is there anything further 
which you could remark upon as to the relative merits of these two 
lines ?—J consider one location as good as the other if it were not about 
400 feet longer. 
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20064. You are-speaking now of:the allignment only, not of the 
whole merits ?—Of the allignment only, 
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20065. Is there anything further that you could state by way of Forrest’s line 


comparison between these two lines, either from your own knowledge 
or from what these maps show ?—There is another point I observe 
here. There might be a little more stream diversion necessary. 


20066. On which line ?—On the Forrest line. It crosses and 
re-crasses the stream often. 


20067. Is that a disadvantage ?—It increases the work. 
20068. It is a disadvantage ?—It is a disadvantaye; yes. 


20069. Is there anything else that you could state by way of com- 
parison ?—No,; I do not think of anything else, 


crosses and re- 
crosses the 
stream oftener. 


20070. Then I understand the result of this examination by you of No better line 


these pians and of your knowledge to be that there is no better line 
‘than the one adopted for the crossing of Cross Lake, unless this For- 
rest line is a better line ?—None that I know of. 


20071. It turns upon that question?—Yes. I may remark that I 
‘speak very positively, because I know Mr. Forrest well. I know what 
he is capable of, and we had a long conversation on the subject. If he 
were a man I had no corfidence in, and I did not know, I would not 
speak so distinctly about it; but having been on my staff for a long 
time, I know thoroughly what he is, and he and I understand each 
other as far as talking over a matter of that kind. I understand how 
much reliance I can place of anything he says. 


20072. We have gathered from you that this opinion which you have 
been giving is based entirely on what these profiles show and your 
own knowledge of the country, with a single exception, and that is 
that certain cuttings are of earth: is there anything else that your 
opinion is based on besides what this plan shows and your own know- 
ledge and statement by Mr. Forrest about the materialin those cut- 
tings ?=[he information from Mr. Forrest is one item. 


20073. I understand it to be one item, and I understand that you 
have mentioned this earth cutting to be tbe only matter, but J am ask- 
ing you whether your opinion now, in favour of the Forrest line, is 
based on any other information from Mr. Forrest beyond that about the 
material in the cuttings ?—No; that is the only information I base 
it on. 


20074. When this work was contracted for it was in two sections, 
one known as 14 and the other as 15, was it not ?—Yes ; it was. 


20075. Which was first put under contract ?—14 was first put under 
contract. 


20076. After that was put under contract were fyou engineer upon 
14?—No; I had nothing whatever to do with it, 


20077. Was it part of your duty, then, after that was put under con- 
tract, to revise any location of the line on the ground covered by 14? 
—No; it was not my duty. 

20078. Your duty as to 14 had ceased then at that time ?—Yes; it 
had. The only thing I did was to advise Mr. Forrest when he was 
making ie location, as Mr. Thompson had never seen the ground. 


unless Forrest’s 
be that. 


Contract No. 14 
put under con- 
tract before cone 
tract No. 185. 
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Contract No. 14. To would consult me on different points, and I gave him my advice, 
not as a portion of my duty, but as I had connection with it, and 
understood the matter; he would advise with me instead of Mr. 
Thompson, who had never seen the ground. 


Railway Con= 20079. After that period, I understand you were engaged as engi- 

ohtrnction~ | ,, neer upon section 15?—Yes; next year] was engaged in running 
another line for 15; that was in 1875. Contract 14 was let in the 
spring of 1875; work commenced on it; and during that summer I was 
running another line for 15. 


20080. Then since that time you have been connected with 15 alone ? 
—Yes ; up to the time that I left the contract. 


20081. I understand that your duty, as the engineer on 15, would 
require you to make such deviations as you thought advisable, which 
would be improving the line, as long as they were within the termini ? ! 
—If I obtained permission to do so after the contract was let. I con- 
sidered then, but I didn’t consider it my duty to make alterations—in 


bh aE A fact I was instructed not to do so without permission. 


was let, was re- 9 D arrareh - oes ale di! Fo ner 
strained! from 20082. Is that not over part of the line ?—Yes. 
anne etn 20083. You were restrained from making deviations, except with 


sanction of supe- the consent of some superior officer; is that what you mean?—Yes. 


rior officer. 
20084. That of your own accord you could not adopt what you con- 
sidered a better line ?—No. 


20085. How were those instructions capveyed to you ?—- Verbally. 
20086. By whom ?—By Mr. Rowan. 


20087. That line that you spoke of having surveyed in 1875 was not 
adopted, I believe, as the one to be constructed ?—No; it was not. 


20088. Then did you return to the present located line ?—Yes; in 
the spring of 1876. 
20089. In what character ?—As engineer in charge of construction. 


20090. From that time, I understand you to say, you might suggest 
deviations, but had not the power of making them without the 
approval of the superior officer ?—What I said was after the contract 
was let; but at this time the contract was not let. 1 was placed in 
charge of it, and I then considered I had a right to make those 
improvements which I had seen were possible, when I was making the 
trial location, because my first line was only a trial line. | 


7) C 7 r ‘ . j ar 1 ay 
Railway Locae _ 20091. Is this what you mean: that while you were engineer in 
tion. charge of the survey of the country you might make deviations with- 
out any superior authority consenting to them ?—Yes; that is it. 


20092. But after you became engineer on construction you could not 
do so ?—After the contract was let I did not consider I could do so. 


Thompson was 20093. While you were engineer of the surveys, did you consider 
working on lt, | that you had any right to endeavour to get a better line which would 
noright to inter- extend beyond the meridian of this end of 15 ?—No, Lhad no right; 
- because Mr. Thompson had parties in the field locating contract 14, 
and they might come out at any point on Cross Lake—might find a 
better line than I had ever found before, and as soon as they found that 


I would then try to work and connect with them; but I had no right 


to go in and say: “I don’t consider you van find this line; I will go in 
and try and find it,’—until they had failed. 


20094. You mean on their territory ?—Yes; I had plenty of other 
work to do. 


20095. Iam not speaking of your disposition to do it or not to do it, 
I am speaking of your authority what you considered to be your 
authority, on the subject?—I had no right to trespass on the other 
man, no more than he’ had the right to come in on me. If he had 
chosen to do it, I would have been very glad to have him help me, and 
I suppose he would have been glad to have me help him, but we did 
not interfere with each other. 


20096. Do you mean to convey this idea to us: that, because the 
terminus had been temporarily fixed at what you say was the crown 
of the promontory of Cross Lake, that it would not have been proper 
for you, by new surveys over the line you had adopted as a trial loca- 
tion, to investigate whether a better line could have beer adopted, 
if such better line took in any portion of the country west of 
that terminus ? —It would have been proper to have asked about it, and 
have investigated it. 


20097. Asked whom ?—Asked any party who was working there. 
20098. A party where ?—On contract 14. 


20099. You do not understand that Iam asking you whether you 
consider it wou'd have been proper for you to have investigated the 
territory within which No. 15 lay, soas to say whether a better line could 
have been found which, by joining some line, possibly a new line on 
section 14, would have been, as a whole, an improvement ?-—I knew I 
had done all that, and I knew I had the best as far as I could find out 
at that time. 


20100. Iam asking you whether you consider you had the authority 
to find out whether it was the best if further investigation was neces- 
sary to find it out ?—I did not consider it was my business to enquire ; 
there were other men employed at that work, and were working at it. 


20101. But they were doing it on 14?—That was 14. I could not do 
better on 15. 

20102. I am asking you whether you had the authority to do it if 
you could have done better ?—In 1876 I had. 


20103. Then if you did not make any investigation it was not for 
want of authority to do it, but because you considered you had made 
sufficient investigation ?—Yes. 


20104. You did not refrain because you considered you had no autho- 
rity ?—No. 


20105. Did you ever refrain from making an investigation up to the 


meridian, up to the end of 15, because you considered you had no 


authority to make it ?— No. 


20106. Although it might go farther west than the terminus adopted 
for 15, you considered. yourself at liberty to come down half way on 
Cross Lake, for instance, if that would make a better line on 14 and 15 
together ?—Certainly I did. 
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If he had known 
of a better line on 
14, could have 
changed line on 
15 to meet it. 


Repeats that up 
to end of 15 as 
located, nothing 
could be better. 


20107. Because yesterday in our conversation you led us to understand 
that you refrained somewhat from making as full an investigation as 
could have been made for fear you would trespass on some person’s 
rights on 14?—If 1 had known of anything better on 14 I might have 
changed the line on 15 to meet it. 


20108, But it is possible for a man to make an investigation without 
knowing what is ahead of him; you seem to think it was necessary 
that you should know there was a better line to the west of Cross Lake 
before you made further examinations on the east ?—Certainly it was 
necessary. 

90109. Then did you refrain from making further examinations 
either for the want of that knowledge or for the want of requisite 
authority ?—No, there was no want of authority ; there was no other 
place that I could cross than that, to get a better line. After you 
crossed there then, I say now that I believe it could be improved. 


90110. For the present I am not asking you about anything west of 


Oross Lake ?—Then I say that up to the end of 15, as it is located now, 
I could not have done better. 
20111. You consider you got the best location on 15 ?—Yes. 


20112. No matter how good a one could have been got on 14, you 
could not have got any better on 15?—You mix it up with 14; I can- 
not understand it. If 1 knew there was a better line to be made on 14 
I might get as good a line to connect with it for 15. 


20113. If you had had the charge over both 14and 15 as the engineer 
responsible for the whole matter, would you have made any further 
investigation on the east side of Cross Lake than you have made ?— 
Yes, I would. 


20114. Then why were you restricted in consequence of having only 
the charge of 15?—Because | was ignorant of there being any better 
line to be found at the time, and I considered I had no right to go on 
—TJI had no authority to. 


20115. Then I understand you tosay this: that because the authority 
happened to be divided between two persons, one person on section 14 
and one person on section 15, the country has been examined to a 
smaller extent than it would if one person had had charge over both ? 
—I say that it has been examined sufficiently. 


20116. I will repeat my question: if you had had the charge over both 
14and 15 as the engineer responsible tor the whole matter, would you 
have made any further investigation on the east side of Cross Lake 
than you have made? I understand you to say that the country has 
not been so fully examined as it would have been, because you say you 
would have made further examinations, and that that omission to 
examine it as fully as it would have been has happened because two 
separate persons were in charge of these two separate sections: is that 
what you mean ?—I cannot say so, because I know that the examination 
which I think I would have made if I had full charge of both sections, 
has been made—was made. 


20127. By whom ?—By Mr. Forrest. 
20118. On the east side of Cross Lake ?—On the east side. 
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20119. When did you examine it on the east side of Cross Lake ?— 
In running that line A. 

20120. I thought that was west of Cross Lake ?—West of Cross 
Lake I mean, 


20121. To Reporter :—Repeat my question. 


20122. Reporter :—If you hail had the charge over both 14 and 15 
as the engineer responsible for the whole matter, would you have made 
any further investigation on the east side of Cross Lake than you have 
made ? 

By the Chairman :— 

20123. Now, remember that is the east side of Cross Lake ?—I beg 
pardon, | misunderstcod the question. [ would not have made any 
further examination east of Cross Lake than [ had made, even if I had 
been in charge of both sections. 


20124. I wish to ask you whether, from your knowledge now and the 
information gained from any source whatever, you think a better line 
could be got crossing Cross Lake than the one now adopted, and 
irrespective of the question whether it would come upon 15 or 14or 
part_upon ove and part upon the other ?—I believe that it could, as I 
have stated ; there could have been a better line. 

20125. Is that the west one: the Forrest line ?--The line on 15 could 
have been altered slightly to allow of as good a crossing of Cross Lake 
—that is as good in the interest of contract 15 —as the present line, but 
which would have improved the eastern end of i4. 

20126. Would that crossing have been further south than the present 
crossing ?--{t would not have been 100 feet off it at one end. 

20127. Would it have been further south ?—No; it would have been 
a little to the north. I have skeiched it on the plan. It would have 
given a little better swing to the line, and would not have injured 15 
in the least, 

20128. Is that improvement which you speak of in effect a continua- 
tion of the line suggested by Mr. Forrest, or nearly that same line ?—It 
is a slight improvement on the present location on the west end of con- 
tract 15, and also a slight improvement on the eastern end of contract 
14 as proposed by Mr. Forrest on that line A. 

20129. If you had had charge of both 15 and 14, would it have been 
within your authority to make that improvement which you now say 
could be made ?--1 consider so. 

20130. Would the probability or possibility of it have engaged your 
attention ?—Certainly. 

20131. Then if you had been in charge of both 15 and 14, would you 
have made any further examination east of Cross Lake, or of any por- 
tion of the line east of the terminus of 15 than you made ?—No; 
I would not have made any more examination, because I knew it 
sufficiently. ( 

20132. Would you have made any change ?—Certainly I would have 
made a change ; without any doubt I would have adopted that line. 


20133. Would that be any better line in the public interest ?—I 
believe it would. 


Railway Loca« 
tion— 
Conttact No. 15.. 


Had he charge of 
the two sections 
he would not 
have made any 
further investiga- 
tion for a better 
line east of Cross 
Lake. 


But there could 
have been a better 
line;15 could have 
been slightly 
diverted and the 
eastern end of 14. 
could have been 
im proved. 


Had he been in 
charge of 14 and 
15 he would have 
made the change, 
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Contracts Nos. 20134, Then do you say that the public interest has suffered because 
one person had not charge of both sections ?—I say that it has suffered 
because that alteration was not made. Whose fault it is, is another 


ques‘ion. 


20135. I understand you to say that you would have investigated 
the probability of that improvement if you had charge of both sections ? 
—I would. 


‘The public in- He , > , ; 
The public in’ eq 20136. Then has the public interest suffer ed: because some one man 


because one man. —either yourself or some other person—had not charge of both sec- 
pad not chase ©! tions 2—Because some one man did not do that work ? 

20137. J understand you to say that if one man whom you name 
(Mr. Carre) had had charge, it would have been done ?—Yes., 


* 


20138. Then has the public interest suffered because some one man 
had not the charge ?—I should say so. 


20139. Why do you say now, after all this questioning, that you did 
not make that investigation and suggest that improvement ?— because 
I did not know of it until too late. 


20140. What was it that you did not know of ?--I did not know that 
there could be an improvement made. 


20141. Do you mean on the west side of Cross Lake ?—On the west 
side of Cross Lake. 


20142. Then I understand you to say that the suggested improve- 
ment on the west side of Cross Lake is what leads you to think that 
this improvement might be made from the western terminus of section 
15 easterly ?-—Yes. 


20143. And that that improvement even, which you have last men- 
tioned, depends entirely upon the question whether tle Forrest line is 
an available line, or a better line than the adopted one ?—Yes. 


Question of pos- 20144. So that the whole question of improvement comes to be nar- 
sible improve- F : er erry. aes so gs paar 
sible improve’, rowed down at last to the question of the Forrest line % Yes. 


on ov ston ~—-«- 20145. How would this deviation to the north from the west end of 


eS ays section 15 affect the cost of the filling of that portion of Cross Lake? 
'  —Of the main lake ? 


20146. The main lake ?—You do not mean the bay? 


The change 20147. No; that could not possibly be easterly from the west end of 

Tae ey 15, because it is westerly from the west end of 19 ?—The alteration that 

ence in the fillat I propose would make very littie alteration in it. The east shore of 

bye had ena Cross Lake is nearly at right angles with the line, and a short devia- 
tion to one side or the other would make a very slight increase in the 
quantity of filling. It might increase a little the excavation on the 
main line below the western end of 15, but any increase that would be 
caused by that would be saved greatly in the filling of the bay. 


20148. I think you said you had some memorandum in a diary as to 
the feasibility of this terminus, in connection with any work that might 
be done upon section 14: will you read the note in your diary ?—L 
will: 

“ October 10th, 1877, Wednesday--Walked over line to Ingolf; saw gang of Mr. 
Sifton’s men burning on tbe line. Cannot see any improvement can be made ia loca- 


tion of that portion {that is, of the line] can join in with any location on 14 [that is, 
contract 14] which may be made to present crossing of Cress Lake.” 


\ 
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‘Tread this to show thatI had thought over the matter of a slight 
change being made in the last portion of the location, of the easterly 
end of contract 14. 


20149. Have you seen the printed memorandum by Mr. Fleming 
addressed to the Minister of Railways and Canals, speaking of these two 
lines, the one adopted and another one to the south of it, which he calls 
No. 1 and No. 2?—Yes; I saw it yesterday. 


2150. Do you know who ran the line which he describes as No. 2? 
—One of my assistants, Mr. Louis Watters, who was drowned. 


20151. Was he under your control at that time ?—He was under my 
control, and I gave him the general course and directions. 


20152. That is a line which takes in part of 14 and a considerable 
part of 15 ?—Yes, it is. 

20153. So that, at all events, one other line covering portions of both 
these sections and the one adopted have been subjected to comparison ? 
—Yes. 

20154. Have you any knowledge of another line being called to your 
attention through the suggestion of Mr. Fleming—I mean one which 
started somewhere about station 1860, on 15, and deviating in a 
direction to a point on the east side of Cross Lake and then westerly 
to strike a portion of section 14?—I remember that Mr. Rowan placed 
in my hand a tracing of a portion of my location with a line as you 
describe it traced on it by Mr. Fleming, and asking for my opinion as 
to the feasibility of that line. 

20155. Did you give him any opinion on the subject ?—As well as I 
remember, it was two years since I had seen the country. I made an 
approximate profile of what I considered would be the effect of the 
change. 

20156. Was it considered to be a better line than the one which was 
adopted ?—I do not think so. 

20157. Was it in your opinion a better line ?—It was not. 

20158. Then that was another alternative line which had been con- 
sidered, taking in also a portion of 14 and a portion of 15 ?—It was, 

20159. Are you aware of any other line embracing portions of both 
14 and 15 which were compared with the one now adopted ?— At Cross 
Lake ? 

20160. At Cross Lake or anywhere else, as long as it comprised 
portions of 14 and 15?—None at Cross Lake that | know of. There 
was another one much to the south that I have spoken of before. 


20161. How far south of Cross Lake crossing was that line that you 
now allude to? I suppose you mean your location of 1875 ?2—Yes; my 
south line: about ten or twelve miles. 

20162. I understand that you did not locate that line the whole way 
to the westerly limit of it ?—It was located to what was then known 
-as the end of location on contract 15. 

20163. About what place ?—About three or four miles to the east of 
‘Bog River. 

20164. And what is the westerly end?—There was another line 
tried to a point near Brokenhead. 
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Did not know 
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was made that 
the water 
stretches on 
section 15 was *‘ so 
bottomless” as 
they proved, but 
knew that they 
were pretty bad, 
and therefore 
preferred the 
south line. 


20165. And did you locate the whole of this 1875 line ?—No; I had 
nothing to do with that line ending at Brokenhead. That was a trial 
line run by Mr. Forrest and Mr. Armstrong. 


20166. As to the one which you ran yourself can you say now the: 
whole length of it ?—About sixty-four miles I see marked here, or 
seventy miles—seventy miles from Rat Portage is marked here, I 
cannot remember, the profile isin the office. I also ran a line from the 
Dalles to the north, ending about the same point as the line of 1875, 
that is at the end of location on contract 15. 


20167. How much of section 15, as now located, is common to that 
and this line which you now speak of ?—280 chains —-280 or 290 chains. 


20168. That is at the easterly end of section 15 ?—Yes >from Rat 
Portage westerly. 

20169. How much longer is this southerly location than the one 
actually adopted ?—To the end of location ? 


20170. Between the two nearest common points ?—I think five and 
a-half miles was the difference as well as I can remember, [t is marked 
six miles: five and a-half miles, I think, according to the chainage. 


20171. Would you describe, generally, the country through 
which this southerly location passed?—For the first five 
miles it was identical with the present line. After that it passed, up. 
to the twenty-fifth mile, through a very broken country—as broken, in 
fact, as any portion of the present location ; but, in my opinion, a more 
favourable country for the construction of a road. 


20172. In what respect more favourable ?—In one respect as it was 
more accessible for the contractor to bring in supplies; and had a con- 
tractor been estimating for that section, I would have told him that he 
could plant his supplies on the line at almost every three miles within 
the whole distance with about an average of half'a mile to a mile of 
land haul from the waters of Shoal Lake and Lake of the Woods; that 
he would have a better country to make roads through; that the rock 
was more favourable for working, and that the quantities as given I 
considered would be more accurately obtained—could be more closely 
given and estimated from the information that we had. 


20173. Was that from some peculiarity of the country that you could 
calculate more closely ?—Yes; that there was less steep hill-sides ; that 
there was also less of those bottomless water stretches. I think there 
were thirteen on the line first adopted, and on the south line there were 
only six. 

20174. Was it known as early as the time you made that survey that 
there were bottomless water stretches on the line of 15 ?—We did not 
know that they were so bottomless, but 1 knew they were pretty bad, 
looking at the holes to fill. I had no means of sounding. 


20175. At that time your comparison could not have been based in any 
way on the bottomless character of the water stretches that you des- 
cribe ?— Yes, I think so. 


20176. I thought you said you were not aware of that ?—Yes ; because 
I knew it was more expensive to make an embankment in water than 
on dry land. It would require protection work of some kind, and also. 


that the quantities, as I calculated them, were less. That was another- 


feature in favour, I considered, of the south line. 
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20177. Less on the whole line or per mile ?—lLess on the whole 
line—that is on an equivalent distance. 


20178. Do you mean the same mileage ?—On a greater mileage on 
the south line they were less than on the straightest line. They were 
less on a distance which would leave contract 14 the same length as at 
present. 


20179. So that if you added the excess of distance, which you call 
five and a-half or six miles, altogether to the eastern end of your new 
survey, still the mileage covered by that would cost less or would re- 
quire less quantities to be executed than on the northen line ?—It would. 


20180. You have been describing the character of the country on the 
eastern portion of thislocation: will you please continue now the descrip- 
tion of the country on the westerly portion of this location of 1875 ?—From 
about the forty-second mile, the pointat which I finished estimating for a 
comparison between two lines, toits junction with the contract 14 location, 
the ground was broken by a number of hillocks ofrock. The line that was 
run was a perfectly straight one fora long distance, overtwenty miles, and 
it crossed a great number of little islands of rock in the level country. 
These could have been avoided by swinging the line—curving the line 
to pass round them. It was not a very favourable country. It was 
not a very difficult one, nor was it a favourable country; not so favour- 
able as the one that was afterwards tried as far as Brokenhead, as far 
as I have been informed of it. 


20181. As to that westerly portion of your 1875 location, was it upon 
the whole as favourable a country as the equivalent length upon the 
present section 14?—I may say that I never myself travelled that, 
because I was then engaged upon the Dalles line trial locations, and the 
location was finished by Mr. Fellowes, one of my assistants. From the 
profile I should say as good a line could have been obtained upon the 
westerly portion of the south line location as upon the present line. 


20182. Have you seen the profile of that westerly portion of what is 
called your 1875 location ?—Yes, I have. It is some years since { have 
seen it, 


20183. Where did you see it ?—I saw it in the office here, in Ottawa, 
after it was made up. [ assisted in making it up. 


20184. Was there a profile made of the line which you located from 
Keewatin westward to the neighbourhood of Falcon Lake ?—Yes. 


20185. Then a profile has been made of the whole of that 1875 loca- 
tion ?—Certainly ; it is in the office. Isaw it in 1879. 


20186. Would that profile give an engineer data sufficient to make 
a comparison between the availability of that line and the northern one 
which was adopted ?—It would give him the same information— 
equivalent information to the line with which it was compared. 


20187. Are you aware of the result of any comparison of those two 
locations ?—I am. 


20188. By whom ?—Comparison by whom? By myself. 


20189. Did you, yourself, compare the result of these particulars 
upon the two different locations ?—I made the quantities out for forty- 
two miles of the south line, against thirty-six miles and three-quarters 
of the north line, and also with the same description of grades, and 
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also with grades raised on both lines. I made a comparison, compara- 
tive quantities, got the original schedules which I made out at the 
time and submitted to Mr. Rowan. 


20190. Have you had the means before you of forming an engineer- 
ing Opinion upon the comparative merits of these two locations —I mean 
for construction merely irrespective of the operating in future ?—Yes; I 
have. 


20191. What was the result of your comparison ?—The first caleula- 
tions were made by Mr. Frank Moberly and his party. The quantities 
were taken out by scaling from a copy of my profile of 1874. These 
calculations were made, and I was instructed to put them in schedule 
form, and the result was, as the bill of works gave at the time: 600,000 
cubic yards of rock, at $2.75, would be $1,650,000; loose rock was 
estimated at 40,000 cubic yards, which, at Mr. Whitehead’s rate, would 
be $70,000; earth estimated at 900,000 yards, at 37 cts., $333,000— 
total, $2,053,000 for a distance of thirty-six miles and three-quarters ; 
rate per mile is $55,864. 

20192. Is that upon your 1875 location ?—That is the 1874 location. 


20193. That is the adopted line ?—That is the adopted line nearly. 
There have been some little alterations made since. 


20194. | was asking you a little while ago what you found on this 
location of yours of 1875: you appear to have been giving the quanti- 
ties of the existing line ?—I thought you were asking me what compar- 
ison I had made between the two quantities. 

20195. Are you stating now, what you have stated as a portion of 
the comparison ?— Yes; that was the first estimate. 


20196. Proceed.—After this tenders were called on that bill of 
works, but none were accepted. 


/ 


20197. Then these were the quantities which were estimated at the 
time of the first advertisement ?—Yes. 


“0198. Was that at a higher or lower grade than the present one ? 
—It was about two feet lower grade. 


20199, Then the cuttings would be greater ?—The cuttings would be 
greater ; yes. 

20200. Then the data you have so far given concern the present 
location of section 15, but at a lower grade than was finally adopted ? 
—That is right. | 

20201. Well, proceed.—In the spring of 1875 it was determined to. 


try for a better line, and I was instructed to proceed to make another 
trial. 


20202. Is that the trial of which you have been speaking, and which 
is called your 1875 location ?—-Yes; with the same sort of grades, that 
is, grades to equalize cuts and fills as I have laid them down on the line 
of 1875, which was 42,5, miles in length. 

20203. That is, against the 36323, of the present location ?—Yes. The 
quantities [returned were: rock, 445,261 cubic yards, estimated at $2.75, 
the same rate, is $1,224,467; earth, 960,936 yards, at 37 cts., $355,546, 
leaving out cents—total, $1,580,014; the rate per mile is $37,574, 
showing a difference in total cost of building forty-two miles of the 
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south line against thirty-six miles and three-quarters of the present line 
of $472,985, and in the rate per mile of $18,290. The grades in both 
‘cases were intended to balance cuts and fills, and in this latter case 
the centre heights were calculated accurately from the level and grade 
book instead of being sealed from the profile. I was then instructed 
to raise the grades on the line of 1874 an average of four feet through- 
out 


20204. That line of 1874 is the present line ?—Yes: an average 
of four fect throvghout the whole distance, which I did; and 
calculating from centre heights, as in the last case, returned the 
quantities as follows: rock, 369,390 cubic yards, at the same rate, is 
$1,015,822; the earth I returned at 1,979,506 cubic yards, at the 
same rate, $732,41&—total, $1,748,240 ; rate per mile, $47,571, showing 
a difference in favour of the south line in total cost, of $168,266, and of 
$10,000 in the rate per mile. 


20205. Now was that comparison made between these lines upon 
the condition that the voids should be left and not tilled wita trestle or 
embankment ?—No; that is for solid embankments in both cases. 
There was no talk of trestle work then. 


20206. Then that was not on the terms of the second advertisement 
for section 15?—No; these were my returns that I made myself. 


20207. These were made for the purpose of comparison, and not as 
they were submitted to the public ?—Yes. 


29208. In order to ascertain the relative merits of the two lines ?— 
Yes. This | considered was scarcely fair by the south line, as the 
present route had the grades raised and the quantities diminished 
greatly, so I made another estimate of the south line, raising the 
grades on it only an average of two feet instead of four, as 
on the present route, and having calculated the quantities 
in the same manner as the last case, but for a _ shorter 
distance, I obtained the following. It was made a shorter distance, 
because. it was then intended to try and run for Brokenhead, and 
we calculated what the distance would be, and it would make con- 
tract 15 shorter, so we only caleulated for 40;¢5 miles. I returned 
the quantities as: rock, 755,558 cubic yards, calculated at the same rate 
as before, $980,534; earth, 1,427,000 cubic yards, equals $527,990— 
total, $1,508,524; rate per mile, $31,679, making the difference in 
favour of the south line still greater, being $439,716 in the total cost 
of building forty miles of the south line, against thirty-six and three- 
quarters of the present route. 


20209. Were the cuts and fills equalized in this last comparison ?— 
‘They were raised two feet. 

2210. Would that leave voids ?—On the south line it was raised 
two feet, on the sorth line four feet. 

20211. Would the effect of thus raising the grades be to leave 
voids unfilled 2—No; that was a calculation for solid bank throughout. 

20212. That would have given a solid bank?—That was the calcu- 
lation. 

20213, Would this first calculation you speak of, when tne grades 
were raised, have given a solid embankment on the two lines ?— Yes; 
that was the calculation. 
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20214, Then, if the comparison was made upon a condition of solid 
embankments in both cases, why add another height to this lower line: 
in order to make a different comparison: what was the ecbject of add- 
ing two feet to the lower line for the purposes of comparison, if you 
had already, in your second comparison, obtained a line that was effi- 
cient with full embankments ?—I thought I might gain a little more 
than I did. 


20215. Gain a little more in what ?—Make it a little cheaper, that. 
the line might be built a little cheaper than with the first grades put 
in—two feet less cutting. 


#0216. Would that have accomplished the object of having solid 
embankments on the southern line ?—Yes. 


20217. Have you made a still further comparison between these two. 
routes ?—Yes. 


20218. Kxplain upon what foundation ?—The item of loose rock does 
not appear in any of the above calculations. As it was necessary to 
have a price for this class of work a nominal amount was put in the. 
bill of works. 


20219. What bill of works ?—The bill of works presented. I have. 
not given you the bill of works yet, but I will; and as it was con- 
sidered | had over-estimated the quantity of solid rock in cuttings, it 
was decided to deduct this nominal sum of loose rock from my solid 
rock quantities. Bills of works were therefore made un from caleula- 
tions Nos. 3 and 4 above mentioned, quantities put in for clearing, cloge 
cutting, grubbing, &., &., and moneyed out at the average prite- 
obtained from all the tenders received from the first bill of works 


20220. Tenders received for what section ?—Section 15. That is. 
600,000 yards of rock. The oviginal bill of works made out for this 
time (winters of 1875-76) I deposited with the Engineer-in-Chief, May,. 
1879. and can be obtained by the Commissioners, Some notes of these 
calculations were also deposited at the same time. I can, therefore. 
givethe quantities only as near as possible from memory, as these: 
papers were refused when claimed by me, and I give the quantities as I 
remember they were caiculated—rock, 340,000 cubic yards, at $2.40,. 
equals $816,000 ; —— 

20221. On which line was that?—That is on the present route,. 
thirty-six miles and three-quarters long: loose rock, 36,400 cubie 
yards, at $1.05, $31,500; earth, 1,979,000 cubic yards, at 35 cts., 
$692,650 —tota!, $1,540,150; rate per mile, $41,909, -—— 


20222. That is your estimate of the cost of the present line over: 
section 15 ?—Yes. 


20223. Is that for solid embankments ?—That is what { gave at the 
time as well as [can rememb«r: that is for solid embankments. IT 
should like very much to sce the other three which I deposited with 
Mr. Smellie. There is one of them (Hxhibit No. 295) headed vy Mr.. 
Rowan in Mr. Rowan’s handwriting. 


20224. Do I understand you to say that the estimate of which you 
are now speaking was an estimate based upon quantities with the 
prices averaged upon the tendeis made for that work, and with a view: 
of making solid embankments all through ?—Yes. 
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90225. No trestle work and no voids ?—No rough trestle work and “gytaets Nos. 


20226. When was that estimate made? —That was made in the This estimate 
spring of 1876. autiiss gs ous 
20227. Now, I understand that to be your estimate in the spring of 
i870 of this work which you have described, and for the whole of 
section 15 ? — Yes. 
20228. Solid embankments ?—Yes. 
20229, In round numbers $1,500,000 ?—Yes. 


20230. Proceed.—On the south line the quantities in a similar bill of $245,610 in favour 

works were calculated as: rock, 311,600 cubic yards, at $2.0, equal to of south line. 
$747,840; loose rock, 45,900 cubic yards, at $1.05, $47,250; carth, 
1,427,000 cubic yards, at 35 cts., $439,450—total, $1,294,540; rate per 
mile (that line was 40;4, miles in length) $32,331, being a difference 
in favour of the south line of $245,610 in the total cost, and $9,578 in 
the rate per mile in these three items only.—— 


20231. Then I understand you to say that, according to your calcula- 
tions at that time, the southerly line, although more than three and a- 
quarter miles longer than the northerly line, would cost upon these items 
alone, in round numbers, $250,000 less than the northern line: is that the 
conclusion you come to?—Yes. 

20232, Have you any further particulars of a comparison between Explains evi- 
these lines ?—Yes. J would wish to explain some evideuce that I gave pence siven 
before a Committee of the Senate in May, 1879. I was then asked to ofthe Senate in 
state from memory what tbe result of the calculations was. [ then “°”” a 
stated the amount to be $560,000, which was the sum spoken of at the 
time the calculation was made. I also stated that there was against 
the southern route, the cost of building and equipping of threo and a-half 
miles of line and the maintenance of it. [also mentioned that were this 
line adopted, a large sum of money expended on contract 14 would be 
lost, that is on works between Brokenhead and what was called the end 
of location, I think that was the place. I stated these thir gs because that Had stated that 
$360,000, as I considered it, was to build nearly the same length of line (ety ene” oy, 
on both routes from Rat Portage westward, and therefore [ gave the in favour of ” 
items that were against it. My impression now is that the sum of ho seal alnerenes 
$360,000 was roughly arrived at in this way, as the difference in cost 4376,234, but this 
of building thirty-six miles and three-quarters of the present route mile comparison, 
against the same distance on the south line. The real difference, accord- 75\8 Noveauesd. 
ing to these figures which | have given, is: the cost of building by the longer dis- 
thirty-six miles and three-quarters of the present route, at $41,909 per aT aE 
mile, $1,540,150; the cost of thirty-six miles and three-quarters on the 
south line, at $32,331 per mile, is $1,163,916, and the difference is 
$376,234, and that was called, in talking over the matter, $360,000. 

There was almost a difference of $10,000 y;er mile between the two 
routes. There were thirty-six miles at $10,000 a mile talked of, 


and that was put at $360,000, and that was the way it came. 


20233. This difference of $360,000 would be reduced, as I understand 
it, because you only gave mile for mile, when, in fact, it took more 
miles on the southerly line to reach the meridian on the end of 15 ?-— 
Yes, 
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20234. And that reduces this difference from the amount you now 
name, $360,000, to the sum of $245,000 ?—Yes; but if you take the 
$245,600, that is the calculated difference in the cost of construction of 
the two lines, this is the difference in cost, minus three and a-half 
miles. I might here state that in reading up this matter I find there 
is a great difference of opinion among engineers as to what the actual 
cost of running and maintaining a mile of road for all time to come is 
worth. It has been stated by one man that it is as much as four hun- 
dred and odd thousand dollars—it was worth that to save one mile in 
distance where the traffic was very heavy. If it was worth that to do 
it we could build a straight line over almost anything. 


20235. In comparing these lines, or rather the probable cost of’ 
them, did you take into account the cost of ballast, ties and rails ?—No; 
oh, no; there was nothing, 


20236. Is that to be added to the cost of this three and a-half miles. 
of road ?—Yes ; that is to be added. 


20237. That would diminish the difference you now describe as. 
$245,000 ?—Certainly. 


20238. What difference would that make in the cost of ballasting, 
ties and rails for three and a-half miles ?—I have not made the estimate. 
I would not like to say it without knowing the cost of rails. 


20239, In order to make a comparison merely in the cost of con- 
struction, the cost of these items would have to be deducted from that 
$245,000 ?—Oh, yes. 


20240. Then, in addition to that cost of construction, for the pur-~ 
pose of comparing the expediency of adopting one of these two lines in 
preference to the other, you would have to set against the south line 
whatever the amount of operating and maintaining three and a-half 
miles for all time would cost ?—Yes. : 


20241. Did you state that you would have to cross more water 
stretches on the southerly line or fewer, as far as you remember now ?° 
—I stated we would have crossed fewer. 


20242. Do you remember whether there was any great difference in 
masonry in these two lines?—I made no calculations for masonry. 
There was no masonry intended that was not common to both lines. 


20243. You think the expense of masonry would be about equal on 
the two lines ?—Y es ; according to the bill of works of Mr. Whitehead.. 
If it was let on the same bill of works as Mr. Whitehead’s, I wish 
to correct the cost of the thirty-six and three-quarter miles of the south 
line at $32,331. It is $1,188,168. The difference is $351,982 instead 
of the figures I gave you. I did not calculate the three-quarters of a. 
mile. 


W. B. Smenuin’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


20244. Could you state, in round numbers, the cost per mile for the 
ballasting, ties, rails, track- laying, rolling stock and everything con- 
nected with the construction and equipment in the neighbourhood of” 
the Cross Lake locality ?—I estimate $12,750. | 


20245. That is per mile ?—Per mile. 
20246. At what price have you put the rails ?—$77. 
20247. That was the cost of those got about that time ?—Yes. 


20248. Could you state the probable cost per mile of operating with 
such a business as might be calculated on with tolerable certainty in 
that locality ?—Not at the present moment. 


20249. Is there no well understood rule about that?—I do not 


happen to remember. 


Henry CARRE’S examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


20250. Had the present line of 15 been adopted as a final location 
the time that you made this comparison and submitted these views to 
the Department ?—It had not. 


20251. How do you explain the fact of your getting the prices from 
some set of tenders then ?—Mr. Rowan had a copy of all the tenders, 
all the prices in his letter-book, and from these he struck an average 
for every item. 


20252, What prices had he: you say he had the prices in his letter- 
book ?—The prices received for the first tenders asked in the first bill 
of works. 


20253. Do you mean at the first advertisement for section 15 ?—For 
section 15,dated some time in the winter of 1874-75—the spring of 1875. 


20254. Do you say that at the time you submitted these views some 
work had been done on section 14?—Yes. ‘Those were submitted in 
the winter of 1875-76—that comparison was made then. 


20255. Do you remember about the amount that was understood to 
have been then expended on section 14?—I overheard Mr. Rowan 
talking to Mr. Thompson on the subject, and to the best of my 
recollection it was some $68,000 had been expended in clearing and 
work between Brokenhead River and the end of location. 


20256. That would have been lost if this southern route had been 
adopted finally ?—Yes, it would. 


20257. Then that sum has also to be taken from the difference of 


$245,000 ?—It has. 


20258. 1 understood you to say the whole length of the line would 
have been increased by some five and a-half miles if the location 
which you made in 1875 was adopted ?—Yes. 


20259. Then taking $12,750 per mile, the amount which Mr. Smellie 
gives as an estimate, and multiplying that by five and a-half, we get at the 
actual outlay in construction for this increased distance ?—Yes ; but it 
was intended then to run a line which would be only three and a- 
quarter miles longer, and these estimates were made on that calculation 
of distances—comparative distances. 


20260. Is there any person who can tell us now as to the compara- 
tive merits of that extended line which you say would only have 
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increased the distance by three miles and a-half as against the equiva- 


lent distance on the present located distance of section 14?—Yes. 
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20261. Who is that person ?—Mr. Forrest ran half of the line and Mr. 
Armstrong met him. 

20262. Are you prepared, as a matter of evidence now, to say whether 
that was as cheap a line as the present section 14 ?—I am not, from my 
own personal knowledge. 

20263. Then, according to the data we now have before us, we must 
assume the line was that which would increase th» distance five miles 
and a-half. That is the only evidence we have, and that is why I take 
the length at five miles and a-half: the result of this gives $138,125, 
to be taken from your difference of $245,610 ?—Yes; if lam right about 
that $68,000. 


20264. That leaves, in round uumbers, $100,000 in favour of your. 


southern route, and against that has to be put the cost of running for all 
time to come five and a-half miles of road: is not that the general 
result of the comparison as far as the evidence now before us goes ?— 
Yes; that is it. 

20265. So that unless it is wise to run five and a-half miles of road 
for all time to come rather than spend $100,000, then the selection of 
the present line is the best; is that the result of your calculation ?— 
No; I will not go that far, because I say it was found impossible to 
build the line by the grades on which these calculations were made on 
the present route. They had to be lowered two feet. 


20266. But I am speaking of the judgment at that time ?—Yes; 
according to those calculations that 1s it. 


20267. Those calculations were all that any one had before them at 
that time to lead to that judgment ?—Yes. 


20268. Then the judgment at that time was this: that the country 
had either to run five and a-half miles of road for all time to come, or 
to spend an additional $107,000 ?—If you stick to the five and a-half 
miles of course it kills it; but we knew it was possible to bring itdown 
to three and a-quarter miles, and the calculation, $245,610, is made on 
the calculation as forty miles compared with thirty-six miles and three- 
quarters. There is another point I wish to bring out if there is a com- 
parison with the other route. 


20269. Proceed.—-I say had forty miles on the present route, which 
would have taken in one and a-half miles of costly work on 14, west of 
Cross-Lalke, been estimated against forty-three and a-half miles on the 
south line, or had the total distance on the present route between Rat 
Portage and Red River been estimated against the total distance 
between the same point by the south line it would have been much 
fairer, but would have shown a much greater difference in the cost of 
construction. The Julius Muskeg would also have been avoided by 
adopting the south line. That mile and a-half of expensive line, and 
the Julius Muskeg, as far as I understand, had no equivalent by adopt- 
ing the south line. 


20270. 1 understand you to suggest that the judgment made by the 
Engineering Department in 1876, was not a good judgment ?—That 
the comparison was not a fair one. 


20271. Do you mean to say that at that time they could form a judg- 
ment based on the result of the Julius Muskeg filling, or the filling 
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of the bay of Cross Lake, or on other items which you mention now as 
being so objectionable in the present location ?—No. 


20272, Then how could they form a judgment onitif they had not 
these data?--They had a portion before them; they had the soundings 
taken in the Julius Muskeg, and they had also the approximate profile 
of that mile and a-half of expensive work. 


20273. Do you mean the approximate profile of that expensive 
portion of 14 gave them any adequate idea of the cost as it turned out 
in execution ?—It turned outa great deal more, but it gave them a 
good idea of what it was supposed to be—as good an idea as any other 
portion of the line. The last ten miles of the south line was easy work. 
The last five miles, | may say, was almost as easy as any portion of 14, 
but here was a mile and a-half left out of that calculation altogether at 
' the rate of $41,909 per mile, for a mile and a-half of difference, which 
ought to be added on the total cost instead of the average cost of 14. 


20274. Do [ understand you to suggest that a portion of section 14 
westerly from Cross Lake would cost a good deal more than the same 
distance on your southerly route ?—I believe it would. I know it 
would. 


20275. How much more ?—According to these calculations about 
$30,000 a mile, [ should say—that is, $45,000 for the mile and a-half, 


20276. That is the additional expense as I understand it ?—Yes. 


20277. So that this difference of $107,000 onght to be increased by 
$45,000, in your opinion, to make a fair comparison ?—It would. 


20278. That would give the difference in favour of the southern 
line at $152,000 ; and the question then presented to the Department 
was, as | gather from your evidence, whether it would be better to 
spend an additional $152,000 or to work five and a-half miles more 
for all time ?—That was the question at the time. 


20279. And you think their judgment was wrong ?—I am not pre- 
pared to say. At the time I stated more distinctly that 1 considered those 
estimates made on the north line—the present route—were not correct, 
and could not be expected to be correct on account of the roughness of 
the ground ; but that those on the south line were far more accurate, 
and had the gradeson the south line been raised four feet it would have 
made a wonderful difference in that estimate; had they been raised a 
similar height to the others, I think it would have made a great dif- 
ference. The comparisons were not made in the same way from the 
same data. I wish more particularly to show that I was perfectly 
correct and honest in the statement | made before the Senate Com- 
mittee, as it was called in question, and I was blamed for giving 
inaccurate evidence, I have been told thatthe Minister was not satisfied 
with my evidence in some case or other, and I want to find out what 
that evidence was so that I can correct it. 


20280. There is another matter upon which [ understand you wish 
to explain your views more fully—that is to say, the estimates of 
the quantities submitted to public competition of section 15, and to 
explain how it was that those quantities differ so much from the quan- 
tities as executed finally: could you state, shortly, your views upon that 
matter ?—I can. [ first of all wish to say that in my opinion lam not 
eeereuni oe for the actual quantities, as the grades were altered mate- 
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rially in the meantime, betweeu the time of letting aid after the con- 
tract was let. I have been accused of making errors in my calculations 
to the amount of $763,000, being the discrepancy between Mr. White- 
head’s bill of works for quantities for earth, rock and loose rock, 


20281. You mean the line that he got at the time he tendered for 
section 15? —At the time he tendered for section 15, and the estimate 
which I made in January 1879. 


20282. What was that estimate in 1879—I mean of what works ?— 
Of those three items: earth, rock and loose rock. 


20283. On the same section ?—Yes ; on the same section. 


20284. And were they of the works then executed or to be executed, 
or both ?—Partly executed, and partly to be executed. 


20285. You mean of the total work which would be accomplished 
when the work was finished ?—All the cost to complete the work 
when it was finished. 

20286, The cost from the beginning ?—Yes; from the beginning. I 
was to show how that discrepancy occurred. I have given, I think, 
the evidence all in different forms at different times, but I do not think 
it was ever moneyed out so as to make it plain. I may as well state how it 
came about—how the quantities in the bill of works were tirst of all 
estimated. In the summer of 1876, before the location was finished, I 
was asked—that is before the re-location was finished—I was asked for 
® new estimate of the quantities on contract 15. 1 was asked whether 
Thad reduced the rock cutting in any way.— 


20287. Was that between the first and the last advertisement for 
tenders ?—Yes ; that was in July or August of 1876, while the re-location 
was being made. The bill of works dated April 18th, 1876, was 
made out from my calculations. No. 3 gives the quantities as 
320,000 cubic yards of rock, 30,000 cubic yards of loose rock, and 80,000 
cubic yards of earth. My estimate above mentioned was for 369,390 
cubic yards of rock, This amount was reduced to 320,000 yards as in 
the bill of works,—— 


20288. Why was it reduced to 320,000 in the bill of works ?—The 
30,000 cubic yards was deducted for loose rock, and some 19,390 yards 
were thrown out altogether. 


20289. By you ?—No; they were left out in making out the bill of 
works. 


20290. Do you mean that the whole quantities which you estimated 
were not mentioned in the published bill of works ?—They were not. 


20291. Will that account for the disappearance of the 19,390 
cubic yards ?—Yes. In the summer of 1876, before the re-location of 
the line or the cross-sections were completed, I was asked by the 
district engineer to assist in making up the bill of works, 


20292. Who was he?—Mr. Rowan: with trestle work to fill up 
large gaps for which material could not be obtained from the cuttings. 
No time was given for calculations, and the only question asked was : 
‘““Have you reduced the rock work?” By applying a tracing of the 
new line as far as located to the old profile, I showed him that great 
reductions had been made in the quantity of rock at several points, 
which I roughly estimated at 20,000 cubic yards. On this information, 
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earth, 80,000 cubic yards, no alteration being made in the quantities 9% cubic yards. 
of loose rock and earth. 


20293. Then this estimate still omitted the 19,000 yards of rock Aa raptat te 
which you had formerly mentioned as part of the expected work ?— Sards of réck. 


It is a new estimate altogether, and that 19,000 yards I suppose, was 
cast out. 


20294. I understand you to say it was cast out in this way: that 
Mr. Rowan first of all took it out upon his own responsibility from 
_your estimates, and that he afterwards reduced that amount by 20,000, 
yards because you said the profile showed that that amount would not pro- 
bably be required, so that the original deficiency still continues in this 
new estimate without any fault of yours: is that what you mean ?— 
I forgot about that 19,000 yards at the time, and so I suppose I am 
responsible for it—for that error. I said 20,000 was the difference, 
and 320,000 yards of rock having been considered the original quan- 
tity, or the quantity in the last bill of works, I knew I had reduced 
about 20,000 yards by the line I had located up to that time, and there- 
fore I gave it as 300,000 yards. 


20295. Proceed._-The earth quantity given in this as well as in the Earth: Bill of 
former bill of works, that is Whitehead’s bill of works, being only works did not 
. : £9 te include fillings 
that calculated as coming from cuttings, no provision being made for for shallow volas 
earth to fill voids too shallow for trestle work, or for the grading of pesehesgiesltiny 
jong low banks which had to be made either from borrow-pits or side 


‘ditches. 


20296. Why did it not include that earth as well as the earth from 
the cuttings: if you were asked to make out a bill of works why did 
you not put in the earth from borrow-pits as well as from the line 
cuttings ?—In the last bill of works, that is in the one of 1876 (of 
April, 1876) the intention was merely to take out the excavations— 
the cuttings—and make as much bank as possible from these. 


20297. ‘Then do you say that your instructions were only to mention bel pabentettt bte 


so much earth as you supposed would come from line cuttings ?—That to mention only 


: : P the earth that 
is as yt understood it at the time. would come fronm 


20298. And is that the reason that you kept it down to the 80,000 a en ae 
yards?—That is the reason it was kept down in April, 1876. I 
received no instructions to make any calculations for any other in the 
one of August—the following August. 


20299. Then you repeated your calculations of the April estimate 
because you had no fresh instructions upon that subject ?—Yes; I did 
not really know how the work was going to be done. Mr. Rowan had 
it all in his own hands and he asked me the questions and told me what 
to do, and I did it. 


20300. Did he ask you them in writing ?—No; he did not. Working 
- inan office together a man does not write a question and hand it 10 you 
to answer. You are asked to do a thing and it is done, and nobody ever 
thinks it will be contradicted, or denied, or anything. 


20301, Then you say now that, as far as this earth item is concerned, 
you never had instructions to estimate more than that which would 
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come from the line enttings ?—No; I had not. The location and crogs- 
sections being finished a plan and profile showing the changes made 
and also the cross-sections of the whole line, was forwarded during the: 
winter of 1876-77 to the head office in Ottawa, in order that the grades 
might be finally adopted and sanctioned. On the cross-section sheetsI | 
showed the advantage of making some slight alterations in allign- 
ment. 


20302. I understand that these quantities which you have named s0 
far were arrived at only from the centre line, the profile line, without 
cross-sections ?—There were no cross-sections in existence at the time: 
that I could use. As the contract was then let I wished for permis- 
sion to make these alterations, and fully expected it, but was aston- 
ished on being told that not a stake was to be moved.—— 


20503. Who told you that ?—Mr. Rowan. 
20304. Verbally ?—Verbally, on the line. 


20305. On what part of the line ?—Walking over the line. He has 
referred to it in different instances since. I think he told Mr. Smellie: 
so; I think I heard him. I counted on being allowed to do this—that 
is, to make those alterations—and thus make a reduction in the work 
when I was making the estimate for the bill of works. I knew that 
it was possible by slight alterations, after the work was thoroughly 
cross-sectioned and cleared, it was quite easy and quite possible to 
make a number of changes so as to reduce the work materially, and on 
that I felt more certain in reducing the quantity down to 300,000: 
yards.—— 


20306. That is a new explanation: do you say now that you 
300,000 yards as the probable result of the work when 
these alterations were to be allowed, which you say you expected, and. 
which were not permitted ?—There was only one-half of the road 
located at the time. I had made great reductions on that half, and I 
expected to make more, and did make more, on the remainder, and in 
making a hasty calculation of that, I said to myself: “ Well, I know 
two or three places where I can knock ont a lot of work,” and I thought 
I was safe enough in reducing it 20,000, and I know I was, and I know 
I reduced it a great deal more than that. On the 9th of March, 1877, 
I mailed the last of the cross-sections to Ottawa, and received from 
time to time the revised grades on short portions of the line; but it. 
was on the 29th of June before the final grades were received.—— 


20307. How were they received ?— First of all they were received by 
telegraph, and afterwards by letter. . 


20308. By letter from Mr. Rowan to you after the telegraph from 
head-quarters to him: is that what you mean ?—I don’t know how he 
got them. 


20309. To whom was the first by telegraph: to Mr. Rowan ?—No; to 
me. I received them first by telegraph, and. afterwards by written. 
direction. I think I have it here, a copy received from Ottawa, dated 
June 21st,1877,statement of grades. (Exhibit No. 296.) After completing 
these grades I found that on the average they were some two feet lower 
than those which I had sent down, and from those on which the bill of 
works was calculated. In every case where work had been laid out by 
the old grades, or work done by the contractor, he had to take up 
bottoms and lower dumps, &c. As I have been taxed with the difference 
in quantities between the original bill of works and the estimate made 
by me in January, 1879, after this lowering of the grades was decided 
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-on, I therefore beg leave to ask, was no calculation made of the effect 
-of lowering the grades to this extent when they in Ottawa had every- 
thing in their possession necessary, except test-pits, for obtaining 
accurate quantities, while the estimate made by me was calculated 
without this information, that is, without cross-sections. | contend 
then, that the final determining of the grades determined the quantities 
irrespective of any caleulations made by me; that it was possible to 
arrive at something like accurate quantities before the final settlement 
of the grades, and if it was deemed of such importance that the 
quantities in the bill of works should not be exceeded, then a calculation 
of some kind ought to have been made, in my opinion. 


20310. Made by whom ?—By those who arranged the grades—deter- 
mined the grades. 


20311. Who were they ?—Mr. Smellie signed the list of grades, [ think. 
In February, 1878, | was asked for an estimate to complete the contract, 
and for the first time, calculated total quantities from the cross-sections, 
the result being, rock 526,646; loose rock, 30,000 (put in at the same 
amount); and earth, 1,657,000. This was to complete the grading 
with solid earth banks. I was also asked for an_ estimate 
to complete with earth banks, and protection walls across 
all water stretches, with earth banks over heavy land fills where mate- 
rial could be obtained from local borrow-pits without extra haul, and 
then for trestle work to fill all voids for which material could not be 
obtained from cuttings or borrow-pits. In order that everything could 
be made as clear as possible, I sent a schedule giving the quantities in 
every cut and fill on the contract, and a statement of the comparative 
cost of completing the heavy land voids, either with earth or trestle 
work. I will put in acopy of the schedule of quantities that I sent 
down at that time. I have not got it with me now, but I will put it in 
to-morrow morning. I putin a written est:mate of the comparative 
cost of earth work and trestle work on section 15. (Hxhibit No. 297.) 

- That is a copy of what I sent to Mr. Rowan at this time. I sent this 
estimate in this shape, so that everything migh* be laid before the 
district engineer as plainly as possible, at the same time calling his 
attention to the fact that the superstructure alone was so expensive in 
the plans for trestle work sent by him, that it would in all cases be 
cheaper to build solid earth bank where the fill did not exceed eighteen 
feet, than to put in the superstructure alone without the bents to 
support it.—— 

20312. Do you mean that the superstructure of the trestling de- 

signed at that time by the Department, was of a very expensive cha- 
racter ?—1 think so. 


20313. Was it more expensive than that which is now in use on the 
line ?—Vastly more expensive. The earth work in that statement was 
calculated at 37 cts. a yard; the superstructure cost $9.85 a foot. 


20314. Do you mean over the whole line?—Those were the plans 
for all heights of structure. 


20315. Do you mean that it averaged that over the whole line ?—Yes. 
20316. Wherever the trestles were used ?—Yes. 
By Mr. Keefer :— 


20317. That is for superstructure alone?—Yes; the schedule 
‘that I sent gave also the cost of the bent for every height. I called 
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his attention to this fact, expecting that at least a cheaper style of 


trestle work would be adopted for low fills—shallow fills. By reference: 
to this statement he could have seen that out of the twenty-six voids 
calculated only twelve could be filled with trestle work at a less cost 
than with earth, while in the remaining fourteen voids the trestle 
work would cost just double the price of solid earth banks at 37 cts. 
a yard. Mr. Marcus Smith, acting Engineer-in-Chief, walked over the 
whole contract with me in September, 1878—Mr. Rowan having 
returned to Winnipeg a day or so before he arrived—and to 
him the question of loose rock estimates was referred; as he 
walked along the line places were pointed out, and the proportion 
of stones and boulders to earth discussed, in presence of the con- 
tractor’s agent and engineer. After Mr. Smith’s return to Winnipeg, 
I was sert written instructions to increase all previous estimates 
of loose rock, and a new definition of loose rock was given me, which 
will be found printed on page 113, Evidence taken before the 
Public Accounts Committee, May, 1879. I pointed out several devia- 
tions in the line to avoid heavy water stretches and steep side hill fills, 
which I told Mr. Smith I would have made had I not received 
instructions from Mr. Rowan in no case to increase the rock excavation 
a yard. Instructions were given, and these deviations were made in 
the fall and winter following. In January, 1879, I was called on for 
another estimate of cost of completion, and returned the quantities as: 
rock, 516,226 cubic yards ; loose rock, 69,945 cubic yards, in earth 
cuttings, as computed in accordance with Mr. Smith’s instructions; 
loose rock, 25,811 cubic yards, being solid rock outside slopes returned 
at loose rock prices; earth, 1,720,714 cubic yards, to form solid banks 
throughout. I purposely divided the loose rock quantities into two classes. 
as above and in making up the approximate estimate increased the first 
class to agree with the new definition. The second I kept separate, as 
it never was intended to pay for this work, and as the specification 


distinctly states that it shall not be paid for, no calculation was made 


for it. Rock-borrowing was also ordered by Mr. Smith at several 
points, and the estimated quantities of this work, together with the 
increased quantities of solid rock, caused by deviations referred to above, 
are included in the total quantities of solid rock excavation. On the 
other hand, many of the cuttings had turned out less rock than calcu- 
lated in 1878. These are all the calculations made by me up to 
May, 1879, when the examinations were made before the Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Committee of Public Accounts. A 
number of estimates were put in by the district engineer which are 
printed in the published accounts of the proceedings, and are, with the 
exception of that on page 109 of the Senate Report, compiled by him 
from the estimates made and given by him in this statement. That on 
page 109 1s a copy of mine made in January 1879. A comparison was 
made between the quantities given of rock, loose rock, and earth in the 
bill of works, on which Whitehead took the contract and those given 
in the estimates of January, 1879, and the difference was found to be 
$763,025. I will now show how the principal portion of this large: 
sum may be accounted for. By a calculation which I had made by my 
assistants, the lowering of the grades, alter the contract was let, 
increased the rock excavation, 113,203 cubic yards, at $2.75, $311,308 ; 


changes in line and rock-borrowing amounted to ‘0,000 cubic yards, at 


$2.79, $165,000. This was brought about by the rock. Borrowing 
was made to assist in forming the protection walls which had been. 
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decided upon, or was supposed to have been decided upon at the time 
Mr. Smith passed over the line. 


By the Chairman :— 


20318. Do you mean that was some work that could not have been 
estimated by you in the original bill of works ?—Yes; it was never 
intended, and therefore I would never have estimated for it. 


20319. It was the result of a change adopted after the contract was 
let ?— Adopted after the contract was let. In loose rock the increase 
due tosolid rock outside slopes, returned at loose rock prices in accord- 
ance with instructions received from the district engineer, 25,811 cubic 
yards, at $1.75, $45,169. That is the amount as I returned it in this 
estimate of January, 1879. The solid rock outside of slopes was ordered 
to be returned at loose rock prices by Mr. Marcus Smith, and that also 
was never intended in the specification made by me, and I was 
instructed to deduct it by Mr. Fleming and only pay it at earth prices, 
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so I now deduct it or use it to show it was an item I never ought to | 


have been charged with. 
20320. Charged with having estimated you mean ?—Charged with 
having estimated. That amount, $45,000, was charged to me asan error 
in my estimates. 
20321. I understand you to say it could have formed no part of your 
estimate ?—No. 


20322. Because it arose from what took place after the contract was 
let ?—Certainly. 

20323. Proceed.—There is another item : loose rock and cuttings, due 
to changes in definitions given by Mr. Smith. At the time I was 
making the estimate I said it would increase it some 40 per cent. I 
think that was a very low estimate indeed taking the two definitions, 
40 per cent. on 69,945 cubic yards, is 27,978 cubic yards, equal to 
$48,961 at the contract price. 

20324, Should you not charge yourself against that item with the 
quantity represented by it against the earth embankment?—Yes; I 
should. No, no. I beg your pardon, I should charge myself with 
25,811 cubic yards at 37 cts. a yard. 


20325. It took the place of some earth which you ought to have 
estimated at the beginning ?—No, it is returned at earth prices instead 
of at loose rock prices, as I estimated it, but in no case ought I to do 
that, because it was never intended that that item should be in it at 
all, either paid as earth or any other class. Then there was an in- 
crease in earth due to lowering the grades, 144,138 cubic yards,at 37 cts., 
$53,332—total, $623,770. I give myself credit for that earth due to 
lowering grades, because in the two estimates which are compared 
together, there is only the earth estimated, which we supposed would 
be found in excavation in the cuttings. 


20326. This excavation was of a greater depth ?—Yes. 


20327. And turned out more earth to that extent ?—Yes; turned 
out more earth. The total of solid rock given in the estimate of 1879 
was purposely kept some 12,000 or 13,000 cubic yards in excess of 
what we expected, in order that there might be no more underestimat- 
ing of quantities; and through fear that some heavy cuts, still to come 
out, might overrun our expectations and turn out more rock than we 
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expected, we wished to be safe. That our expectations were fully 
realized, [ think will be proved when the final estimate is received. I 
have not seen what the final estimate of rock on the contract is, but I 
think it will be a good deal under 500,000 yards. I only asked for 
12,090 or 13,000, which I put on to make myself safe. I think I can 
then fairly claim a still further reduction of 12,000 yards of solid rock, 
equal to $33,000, making the total amount accounted for, $656,770, and 
leaving a balance of $106,255, or a little over 64 per cent. increase on 
Whitehead’s bulk sum—-I am not sure, but I think about 63 per cent. 
That the amount of solid rock due to a lowering of the grade of 
two feet is not excessive, may be proved frem the calculations 
already given. The first calculation with grades to balance cuts and 
fills was 640,000 cubic yards of rock. I am only taking the rock 
quantities now ; I know very well the loose rock was deducted from the 
quantities | returned then. The second calculation on the same line 
with grades raised four feet was 369,390 cubic yards. The difference 
is 270,610 cubic yards. The grades were again lowered on the same 
line some two feet, and the difference claimed now is 113,203 cubic 
yards, not half the amount of the four foot change. Of course the 
second foot, if it had been again lowered two feet, it would have been a 
larger sum than I claim. The second two feet would have made a 
larger difference. Again, the calculations made for south line, the rock 
excavation, is given as estimate No. 2, 445,261 cubic yards; No. 4, 
356,598 cubic yards; total difference, 88,703 cubic yards. The amount 
of increase due to changes of line and rock-borrowing is, I am 
certain, below the mark, but can be easily verified. Solid rock 
outside of slopes returned at loose rock price, has been deducted by 
order of Mr. Fleming and paid for only as earth. The loose rock in 
cuttings was increased by Mr. Marcus Smith’s definition, and again © 
decreased by Mr. Fleming’s instructions to measure in exact accordance 
with the specification. I deduct earth in cuttings because in both bills 
of works the amount of earth only in excavation is estimated. I would 
also draw attention to the fact that Mr, Rowan gives the same bill of 
timber for trestle work in his estimate given on page 126 with the 
increased quantities of excavation as that given in Mr. Whitehead’s bill 
of work, so that according to him it would appear that he considered 
the lowering of the grades merely increased the cost of the work, 
without giving any more material to form banks or reducing the 
quantity of trestle work to complete the grading, $1. I compared 
thé two bills of works then as follows :— 


Sr Bill of Works. Mr. Rowan’s Estimate. 

$ $ 
Rockit Mess aN Sd ee 300,000 825,000 516,226 | 1,419,621 
BA DOSEN LOCK iecsececs Uysecccehpecteeeers 30,000 52,500+ 95,756 167,563 
Bali poets edeceniics cinnec unten 80,000 29,600 224,138 82,93] 
PUCSULE LW OLK oi0e cacse Goscbeouotaehe tans Senedtan dn eaeen | 300,700 ill lies sirseky fueadan 380, 700 
PORUrA MAUL Eis s cls, wececes ai aeasedanld semedecwentmacentr Tessseias eee Aoap's)) | Weaesentaapeaeeeene 18,000 
WV AROS hi wonder goers, ‘stsuseuse soepecosiMl Glgcuet mr nieune LRLemec cera nat oL Wie semaee asides 2,500 
frems common) 10 both /\...5) s.cvssit besnesteokorecces BOG, 285.) panes ve wacom 300, 784 
1,594,085 2,372,099 
1,594,085 


Total difference .aisss/(eevasereseim reve nercedatuacecl (adie ies eeealeneeee: 778,014 
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— 


There 


is 


another 
nothing in the bill of works for extra haul; 
estimate made by Mr. Rowan. 


item that I want to eall attention to. There is 
that is $18,006 in the 
There is not thing in the bill of works on 


which Mr. Whitehead took the contract for wages, and in the other 


there is $2,500. 


balance unaccounted for is only 


It makes a el accounted for of $677,270, and the 
7 $100,744. Now, I say, tint taking it 


_at a low estimate, the eno: nee increase in the quantities is worth 8 


per cen 


bulk sum, Mr. 


t. on the cost, and would decrease the cost of the trestle work 
some 8 per cent., 
reduced $70,288, or 


and if I am pati that the whole discrepancy is 
about 4 or 5 per cent. on Mr. Whitehead’s 
Fleming in his evidence before the Committee of the 


Senate, states distinctly that the quantities given in the bill of works 


were never intended or supposed to be per fectly accurate. 


The data 


on which I had to work has been admitted on all sides to have been 
very inadequate for making either of the calculations between which 


the comparison has been made. 


The country was the roughest and 


most difficult that it has ever been attempted to build a line through 


in the Dominion 
very large discrepancy taking all things into consideration. 


at that time. I ask, then, is 5 or 6 per cent. a 


I am pre- 


pared to verify my statements and roake any further explanations 


necessary. 
20328. You 


speak of the superstructure of the trestle work as 


originally described by the Department as being worth some $9.83 
per foot run ? —Yes. 


20329 


How much per mile would that superstructure cost—the 


trestle work ?—That would be $52,180 per mile. 
20330. That would be say $52,000 per mile for the superstructure $52,180 per mile. 


alone ?— Yes. 


20331. About how many miles was it designed to cover with trestle 
work ?—The first estimate was for some sixteen miles, I think—no, 
eight miles—sixteen miles of lineal feet of 15 x 12 timber. 


20332 


. Have you any means of stating now the mileage of the 


trestle work ?—I can tell it on the estimate that I male myself. I 
make it about 1,550 feet in length, what I estimated for after lowering 


the grades. 


20333. Is that the whole length of trestle work intended to be built 


originally by Mr. Whitehead ?—No; estimated by me. 


The total cost, 


according to this, of the trestle work, is $206,955. 


20334, A quarter of a mile of trestle work could not cost that ?— 
; but there is foundation and bents. 


Yes 


20335. Do you mean that a quarter of a mile of trestle work was all 
that you thought would be necessary at the time you made this calcu- 
lation ?—That is all, because at this calculation the water stretches were 


thrown out. 


20336. Can you tell me how much was estimated for trestle work 
when the contract was given to Mr. Whitehead ?—I could not from 


anything | have now got. 


I think myself it was about four miles, but 


1 would not like to say. 


20337. Did you notice that the original design of the work, and of 
was impracticable ? Mr. 


the filling, 
Winnipeg that, 


Whitehead has mentioned to us at 
from the way it was designed, it was impossible to do 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No.15- the work as was originally intended : now you were on the spot as 
engineer of construction, can you say how that was ?—It was quite 
possible, if he could find the timber to build it in accordance with the 

specification. 

20338. Well, irrespective of the timber, was there any difficulty about. 
making the rock bases that were required according to the directions. 
of you or your superior officer ?—It would have been difficult for him 
to have formed the full rock bases from actual line cuttings. 


20339. Originally it was not intended to puta rock base for the 
earth embankment ?—It was not. | 


20340. As the contract was let, all that was designed was a rock base 


wide enough to support a trestle structure ?—That was all. 


In consequence of . bi da 
change from 20341. Was that portion of the work changed in its character so as 


trestle to earth j , yr tc 10VI , roar . 
embankmenta 0 make it necessary to provide a much larger amount of rock for 


much larger bases ?—It was. 
amount of rock ‘ ; 
pecan for 20342, How was it changed ; by what order ?—By Mr. Rowan’s orders. 


20343. In writing ?—I have not got it exactly in writing, but I have 
got references to it and telegraphs of my own to him and of his to me, 
and in calculaticns he has made. and in letters which I have written to 
him to show him that this was intended at the time. 


20344. Was it a positive direction, or one contingent on some event 
likely to happen ?—It was a general direction for all cases. 


20345. That all the water stretches were to have rock bases wide 
enough to support earth embankments ?—Yes; except where it was 
found that the rock bases would require as much rock as would make 
a full solid rock embankment. Then I was to make the solid rock 
embankment to grade. 


20346. The same amount of rock that would be necessary for a base 
for an earth embankment was required in all these fillings, either in 
the shape of bases for that purpose or in the shape of au embankment 
itself ?-——It was. 


20347. Coupled with that change in the character of the work, was 
there any direction as to where the rock should be taken from or should 
be retained in case it should be wanted ?—The instructions were these: 
in no case shall rock from cuttings be used to make up land voids until 
the water stretches bases are fully completed to three feet above water, 
and wide enough to receive an earth top with a three feet berm. 


Changes inguan- 20348. How would the carrying out of those instructions affect the 
ihe couteatten®® prosecution of the work by the contractor? Would it hasten it or 
seriously. delay it, or make it more difficult ?—The changes in the quantities 


would delay the contractor seriously. 


20349. Why ?—Hither delay him or cause him a very large amount 
of extra expense—put him to an immense deal of extra expense upon 
it, because he would have either to take out the cuttings all from one 
end and wait until a cutting was out before he could commence the 
next one, in which case he would lose a great deal of time, for he would 
have to commence all the cuts at the same time, making tote roads and 
haul the material over the intervening hills and through the hollows. 
A horse would not be able to haul anything like the load in that way 
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that he would be able to haul in a dump. That would be another cause 
of increasing the cost. 


20350. Was there any complaint by the contractor against these 
instructions?—Yes; I notified Mr. Rowan that the contractor had 
demanded a return of all the rock that was put into water stretches 
over and above the quantity sufficient to form a base to carry trestle 
works, as he intended to put in a claim for extras for that amount. 


20351. Do you mean in consequence of the work ?—Yes. 


20352. How was that difficulty obviated at last ?—I wrote to the 
district engineer, Mr. Rowan, and suggested that instead of using 
such an immense quantity of rock as was necessary to make the full 
rock bank, we should make a rock tip or protection wall at the toe of 
the slope on either side. I calculated that the amount of rock as a 
general rule necessary to make those two tips would be equal to the 
amount necessary to make the base for trestle work. On _ this recom- 
mendation or proposal of mine being laid before Mr. Marcus Smith it 
was adopted. 


20353. Then the work progressed from that time upon the condition 
of no more rock being required for these stretches than was originally 
contemplated for the trestle base ?—About that. In some cases it would 
be less, in some cases it would be more, but it would average that. 


20354. Was there any muskeg work on your section 15 ?—A little. 


20355, Had you any special instructions as to the mode of measuring 
or certifying to work done in muskeg locality ?—No special instructions. 

20356. What is this muskeg material ?—In some places it is nothing 
but the old Irish peat—turf. It would make splendid fire. In other 
places it is so soft that it is more like pease soup in consistency. 


20357. Have you seen any excavation going on, on your own or any 
other section, in this material ?—-I have. 


21358. What section ?—Both on my own and on contract 14. 


20359. Would you describe what you saw in connection with the 
work of removing it ?—I saw on my own that after the ditches were 
taken out the bottom rose slightly, so that we had to cut a water table 
again to let the water pass, and that a heavy percentage ought to have 
been allowed in calvulating to make a certain amount of embankment. 


20360. You mean to say that a cubic yard of this excavated will not 
make a cubic yard in the embankment ?—No; it will not. 


20361. And that in order to provide for the quantity required for an 
embankment a heavy percentage ought to be added to the amount 
excavated ?- Yes; in other places I saw where arock dump was made 
across a piece of muskeg ; the whole surface of the muskeg sank with 
the weight cf the dump, and that there was clear water right through 
the dump—that is, that the bottom of the rock dump sank far below 
the original surface or level of the muskeg. On contract 14, I have 
seen the men taking it ont with a broad axe in large pieces overa cubic 
foot in size and pitching it on to the barrow with a prong fork instead 
of ashovel. I have seenaman wheeling a barrow full ot this stuff out 
of the ditch placing it in a dump, and when he was running up the 
board, the plank on which he was wheeling, the top of the Joad was 
higher than his head. It had no consistency, it was mere sponge. 
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Railway Loca= 
tion— 

Contracts Nos. 
J4Qand 15. 


20362. Had it any substantial weight ?—Well, it had the water in it 
and it made the greatest portion of it. It was frozen the time I am 
speaking of. I have been told by the assistant there that some of those 
ditches were taken out three different times, and there are some of them 
now that are on the level of the muskeg. You would not know there 
had ‘been a ditch dug there except that the grass is all gone and there 
is nothing but a black streak, 


20363. Was it good material for an embankment ?—No, it was not. 
If there was enough of it it would make a good embankment. In some 
cases I consider it is better, as in the Julius Muskeg, where it is 19 feet 
deep. The lighter the bank you can put upon it with consistency to 
carry the ballast, the better it is, and as far as I have been told on the 
Northern Pacific, they made banks across these sort of places, and they 
worked and held first rate when the trains were running. A new 
engineer came along and he thought he was going to do wonders, and 
raised the grade and put on two or three feet of earth, and broke the 
bank and the whole thing went down ; and they had to leave it altogether 
—nothing but fresh water. 


20364. This latter part of your evidence, | suppose, is. not within 
your own knowledge ?—No; it is not. I give it a8 my opinion and 
from what | have heard—the experience of others, and what I con- 
sider to be correct. 


30365. ls there any other matter connected with this section or 
your experience in the affairs of the Pacific Railway, that you think 
proper to give by way of further evidence ?—I think so; I think there 
are Other matters. 


20366. What are they ?—I do not remember just now; I do not 
remember anything just now. 


Orrawa, Saturday, 23rd April, 1881. 


W. B. SMELLIE£’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


20367. I understand that you have some communication which you 
wish to make to the Commission ?—I have, Sir. 


20368. What is it?—A letter that I received from Mr. Fleming in 
reference to the evidence that was taken yesterday. Mr. Fleming 
informs me that he addresses the letter to me in the absence of the 
Chief Engineer. 


20369. Are you the chief officer of the Engineering Department in 


the absence of the Chief Engineer—inside service ?—I am. 


Letter from 
Fleming respect- 
ing Carre’s evi- 
dence, which, in 
the opinion of the 
writer challenged 
the judgment of 
the Department. 


20370. Read it please ?—I will. 
“ Orrawa, April 22nd, 1881. 


‘¢ Dear Sir,—I feel it due to the Department of Railways and Canals to notice the 
evidence which Mr. Carre has just given before the Royal Commission. Some years 
ago I had formed a favourable opinion of Mr. Carre, as a locating engineer; he had 
considerable experience on the Intercolonial Railway. He was familiar with my 
system of operation or. difficult ground and had, under my direction, carried out in a 
very satisfactory manner one of the most difficult location surveys on the Intercolo- 
nial. Mr. Carre was selected to locate section 15. Two lines were surveyed. A 
comparison was made. EHstimates of the relative cost were prepared, and all the 
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information acquired by Mr. Carre was gone over by Mr. Rowan, and I had, or 
believed I had, the benefit of every particle of information in Mr. Carre’s possession, 
Mr. Carre has now come forward and voluntarily produced elaborate calculations and 
arguments to prove that the line selected and constructed on the information formerly 
furnished, is a mistake, and that the selection is a very injudicious one. I need not 
say to you, that the selection of the lines was made with a strict regard to the public 
interest, and the Department was governed by the datasupplied by Messrs. Rowan and 
Carre, and laid before the Minister by me, as Hngineer-in-Chief. Iam not now an 
officer of the Government, and I am notin possession of the documents which would 
meet the statement made by Mr. Carre; but as Mr. Carre has challenged the judg- 
ment of the Department and its officers, it appears to me necessary that you shoald 
send for Mr. Rowan, that isto say, if the Royal Commission attach any weight to 
the evidence of Mr. Carre. I deeply regret the course taken by Mr. Carre. If his 
calculations just given to the Commission, are recently made, they are too late to 
effect any good purpose. If they were made lony ago, before construction commenced, 


and he was sincere in the belief of their accuracy, it was his bounden duty to have 


submitted them to the head of the Department; and I feel strongly that the relations 
between Mr, Carre and myself rendered it imperative on his part personally to 
submit them to myself. 
‘¢ T am yours, &c., 
‘SANDFORD FLEMING. 
“ W. B. Suetitr, Esq., 
“* Canadian Pacific Railway.” 


20371. Were you present when Mr. Carre was giving the evidence 
to which Mr. Fleming alludes ?—The greater part of the time. 


20372. How have you always understood Mr. Carre to have been 
employed in the location of the line up there—I mean over what sec- 
tion ?—Since I became connected with the railway Mr. Carre has been 
almost entirely on construction. 


20373. What construction ?—Section 15. 


» 

20374. During his evidence did he describe his duties, so far as stating 
the section over which he had charge: you say you were present while 
he gave bis evidence ?—So far as construction was concerned his duties 
were confined to section 15. 


20375. And before construction ?—And before construction his sur- 
veys extended from Rat Portage to Red River. 


20376. Did you understand from his evidence that so far as that por- 
tion of the line is concerned, which is west of Cross Lake, he 
only made a trial location?—Oh, yes; he made a trial location 
and made the subsequent revision as well. 


20377. On section 14?—No; on section 15. 


20378. Iam speaking now of west of Cross Lake. I confine my 
question to the portion west of Cross Lake: I ask whether, during his 
evidence, he did not plainly indicate that west of Cross Lake he had 
undertaken no more than a trial location ?—Certainly. 


20379. That was the substance of his evidence ?—That was the sub- 
stance of his evidence. 


20380. Did he also, during his evidence, indicate that as far as section 
15 was concerned he had as yet found no better line than the one 
located ?— He said that most positively. 


20381. Then what part of his evidence is it that Mr. Fleming com- 
plains of, for the reason he had withheld information from the Depart- 


_ Ment which he ought to have communicated ?—The knowledge which 


he now possesses relative to a line in the neighbourhood of Cross Lake. 
20382. West or east of it ?—Just in its neighbourhood. 
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20383. Has he said that in his evidence: has he not plainly said 
that the whole question of a better line depended on the possi- 
bility of a better line west of Cross Lake on section 14 ?—Yes ; 
but Mr. Carre has also explained that a better line west of Cross Lake 
would necessitate the alteration of a short portion on section 15. 


20384. But did not that alteration all turn upon the feasibility of a 
better line west of Cross Lake being first discovered ?—Yes ; altogether 
mostly. 


20385. Then, unless Mr. Carre now shows there was all the time 
within his knowledge a better line west of Cross Lake there is no point 
in this letter, is there ?—I think there is not. 


20386. You think there is not any point ?—No. 


20387. I will endeavour to make my meaning more plain to you: 
Mr.Fleming now complains that Mr. Carre has withheld, until this period 
of investigation, some information which, on account of Mr. Carre’s 
official relation to the Department, he ought to have communicated to 
Mr. Fleming long ago ?—Yes. 

20388. Now there isno point in that, as I understand you to say, 
unless Mr. Carre has withheld some information either relating tothe 
construction of section 15 or relating to some knowledge which he had 
during the trial location of section 14, because those are the two offices 
and charges which he undertook to fulfil at that period of the service ? 
—Mr. Fleming, in my view of the letter—I have not read it very often, 
but he seems to understand, and I understood from Mr. Carre that Mr. 
Carre now gives to the Commission information, and states that there 
is a better line than the one now adopted. 


20389. Where does he say that better line is ?—At Cross Lake. 


20391), But on which section?—Well, you cannot separate the 
sections. 


20391. Does he not say that everything connected with this section 
about, a better line turns upon the question of the Forrest line being a 
better one than the one on section 14?—Yes ; | think he does. 


20392. Then docs it not follow asa certain sequence, that if that 
was not known to him during his official connection with the Depart- 
ment he withheld nothing he ought to have communicated ?—I think if 
he did not know it during his official connection with the railway he 
could not have communicated it. 


20393. Does he not say, in his evidence, that it was long after the 
period of location of section 14 that it came to his knowledge ?7—He 
said that it came to his knowledge before he left the service of the 
Government. 


20394. Was that while he was locating engineer that it came to his 
knowledge ?—Yes ; locating engineer. I do not know what you mean 
by locating engineer. 

20395. I understood you divided his services into two periods, the 


first when he was appointed to locate, or survey, or examine the section ? 
—In 1874? 


20396. And afterwards he became engineer of construction on section 
15 alone ?—Yes. 
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20897. The suggestion, as I take it, in this letter is that he has had 
some knowledge of a better line which turns out to be the Forrest line 
on section 14, and that he has withheld that information until now when 
it may damage some person’s reputation, because it imputes negligence 
and want of care in surveying the country ?— That is what is indicated 
in that letter. 


20398, Do yousay now that he gave evidence at any time which 
appears to show that he withheld information of this Forrest line at a 
time when it was his duty to communicate it ?—I think it was his duty 
to communicate it at any time that he discovered it. 


20399. Do you think, while he was engineer on construction of sec- 
tion 15, if he had been told that the persons in charge of section 14— 
Mr. Forrest for instance, who was a subordinate to Mr. Rowan—was of 
the opinion that he had discovered a better line, and Mr. Rowan or his 
superior officers had rejected it, it was still the duty of Mr. Carre, who 
was constructing engineer on section 15, to communicate that fact to 
the Department ?—1 do not. 


20400. Well, is not that in substance what he said yesterday in his 
evidence ? --It is. 


20401. Then do you see that he has been guilty of any breach of 
duty by withholding information ?—Mr. Carre, as an officer of the 
_ Government, has given to the Commission information regarding the 
location of section 14 as an officer of the Government. That letter 
seems to convey that if Mr. Carre had any information in his posses- 
sion, while in the service of the Government, that ought to have been 
conveyed to the Chief Kngineer. 


20402. Is that your opinion ?—I think if I had been in the position 
of Mr. Carre, and I had known there was a better line there, even if it 
was off my section, [ would have communicated it to some person to 
come to the knowledge of the Chiet Engineer. 


20403. Would you have considered it your duty, although informed 
by the person who knew of the better line that he had communicated it 
to a superior officer and he had rejected it ?—-No. 


20404. Is not that the state of affairs that Mr. Carre describes—when 
he discovered it he was told in the same breath that the superior officer 
had rejected it ?—Yes. 


20405. Then, do you see, according to your knowledge of the practice 
and etiquette of the staff, that he has been guilty of any negligence in 
not communicating it?—No; I do not think he has. 


20406. Do you understand that this letter alludes to the Cross Lake 
‘crossing or not, after what has been said, or that it relates to a com- 
parison between the 1875 survey, the Carre survey, which was a devia- 
tion from a point near Keewatin ?—I understand this to be the existing 
line. 


20407. At Cross Lake ?—At Cross Lake. 
20408, But Mr. Fleming does not complain of his withholding infor- 


mation respecting the line surveyed in 1875 ?—He does not, not to my 
knowledge. 


20409. When did you enter the Department ?—In 1876—I mean 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


\ 
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20410, Was it at that time you had first any knowledge of the plans 
and profiles connected with the Pacific Railway ?—Yes ; the first time. 


20411. Do you remember whether any plans or profiles connected 
with this line near Cross Lake have come under your own notice ? 
——Nothing but what is before the Commission. 


20412. Have you not had occasion at any time to supervise calcula- 
tions or plans sent in by Mr. Rowan to the office ?—Yes; generally 
anything of that kind always came under my observation. 

20413. Do you remember whether those plans which were before us 
yesterday—I mean the plans of the line west of Cross Lake—were 
more closely examined into than they appeared to have been from the 
evidence ?—I never saw that line that Mr. Carre calls A, to my know- 
ledge, before yesterday. 


20414. That is identical with the Forrest line ?—Yes; I never saw 
it before yesterday. 


20415. Could you say whether any of the particulars respecting that 


other survey of 1875—the more southern line, some ten miles south of” 
bf 


Cross Lake crossing—has come under your knowledge in the Depart- 
ment ?—No; it never was dealt with in my time. 


20416. Have you found any records connected with it, although it. 
was not dealt with: for instance, have you come across any plans, ¢al-. 
culations, profiles or locations of that particular line ?—No; nothing. 


I never had occasion to refer to it in any way, the line having been 
definitely settled at the time when I first became connected with the 
Department. 


20417. Are you aware that there are, among the records of your 
Department, either plans, locations or profiles of that southerly line— 
the 1875 survey by Mr. Carre ?—I dare say there may be. 


20418. Are you aware that there are?—I am not aware; I could 
not state. 


20419. It is quite possible that this letter of Mr. Fleming’s may 
allude to a comparison made by Mr. Carre of that southerly (1875) sur- 
vey with the present located line, and not with a line soimmediately in 
the neighbourhood as you allude to, namely, the Forrest line * can you 
say whether, in any conversation with Mr. Fleming, you have been led 
to understand which of these two comparisons it is he complains of—I 
mean as now being made on data which ought to have been furnished 
to the Department long ago?—So far as I understand, Mr. Fleming 
does not complain of any information concerning that southerly line 
having been withheld at the time the route was finaliy concluded. 
He had all the information that Mr. Carre had, or any one else. 


20420. Then it is with regard to the other line more immediately in 
the neighbourhood of the crossing ?—I understand that to be so. 


20421. Is it from conversation with Mr. Fleming, or from this letter, 
that you understand it ?—Yes; from the letter and from the conversa- 


tion { had with Mr. Fleming here, yesterday. 
20422. Could you say what impression you got from Mr. Carre’s 


evidence, as to the time when he was first made aware of this Forrest. 


line which he considers to be a better line than the one adopted ?—I 
understood it to be a very short time before Mr. Carre left the service. 
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20423. That was really, then, long after the construction of 15 had 
commenced ?—QOh, yes. 


20424. Was it not long after the construction of section 14 ? --Yes. 
It may have been long after the construction commenced. 


20425. Was it not long after the possibility of adopting the Forrest 
line that he was made aware of the existence of it ?—Yes, it was. I 
understood it to be so. 


20426. Then his withholding information obtained at that time could 
do no wrong to any other person, even assuming it had not been 
communicated by Mr. Forrest or by any person else ?—It could not 
better anything. 

20427. Did you notice, during the progress of Mr. Carre’s evidence, 
that he volunteered statements without questions being asked on the 
subject ?—I did not hear the beginning of Mr. Carre’s evidence yesterday 
after recess. 


20428. Mr. Carre, who is present, seems to think that this is an 
insinuation against him, as if he were showing some animus in the 
matter; when Mr. Fleming speaks of his yolunteering information, 
that is hardly correct: JI ask you whether you were present during 
his evidence, and whether you know if he volunteered statements with- 
out first being questioned on the subject ? Yesterday afternoon, so far 
as I heard, Mr. Carre’s information that he was giving to the Commis- 
sion was entirely voluntary, what I heard of it. 


20429. Did you not understand that he was asked from time to time 
to proceed with the subject, and that he had a prepared statement, but 
that before he began he was also asked to give all the evidence he could 
on the subject covered by that statement ?—I did not understand it. 


20430. Is there anything further about this matter which you would 
like to add ?—No; I do not wish to add anything. 


Henry CARRE’S examination continued : 


By the Chairman :— 


20431. [ understand that you wish to make some correction about 
figures given by you yesterday ?—I do. I was asked by you what was 
the length of trestle work, the lineal feet of superstructure for trestle 
work, for which I made calculations. Iran up along tot here and 
some of the figures were very badly copied, and I gave a wrong result. 
The total distance, as | make it, is 11,841 lineal feet of superstructure at 
$9.83 a foot run. Ialso made a calculation of the cost per mile for 
superstructure, and there was a slight error in that calculation also. 
The true amount is $51,902.40. You also asked me the length of 
trestle work calculated in the first instance and for which bills of 
timber were made out in Mr. Whitehead’s bill of works. You asked 
me the total distance of trestle work, which was as closely as I could 
make it, eight miles in length; that was to cost $380,700, according 
to this estimate of Mr. Rowan given on pxge 127 of the evidence taken 
before a Committee of the Senate in 1879; he tots it up $380,400 for 
eight miles of line of trestle work. The calculation sent him by me in 
February, 1878, was for nearly two and a-quarter miles of line 
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according to new plans o* ‘ie plans which he sent me. The cost 
would be $206.955 for two and a-quarter miles in length; that is 
over $90,000 a mile. I wou!’ call attention to the fact that it was from 
calculations based on these ‘trestle plans that the Government were 


induced to substitute rough tiestie on contract 15. 


20432. Do you make out that Mr. Rowan’s calculation of $380,000 
for about eight miles is about the same in substance as what you have 
described—that there is no great difference between your calculation 
and Mr. Rowan’s ?—I think there is a great difference. 


20433. In what respect ?—In the cost. 


20434, Will you explain how you make the difference ?—I think the 
plans must have been different on which he made the two calculations; 
that is, that the plans on which I made my calculations in 1878 were 
more expensive than the ones which he used in 1876. 


20435. In the first place, as to the two calculations, yours, I, under- 
stand, is some fifty thousand odd dollars per mile for the superstructure 
alone ?—Yes, $52,900. 

20436, While his for the whole work, the foundation and all of the 
superstructure, is $47,500%per mile, assuming it to be about eight miles ? 
—Yes; in the bill of works. 

20437. So his estimate differs from yours to the extent of $4,500 a 
mile, and also an additional amount, whatever it might be, which would 
be required to furnish all below the superstructure ?—The sub-structure ; 
yes. 


20438. And how do you explain this great difference in your 
estimates ?—I cannot explain it otherwise than their being made upon 
different plans of trestling. Mr, Rowan, in his evidence before you 
in Winnipeg, is reported to have said that he made all these improve- 
ments. 


20439. Do I understand you to say that your estimate of $9.83 per 
running foot was for the cost of the superstructure which he had des- 
cribed ?—Certainly ; according to his own bill of timber. 

20440. Then how could there be that difference; he appears to be 
making a calculation for a different superstructure while you say this 
was for the superstructure which he had designed and planned ?—But 
he did not make any calculation, | think, of the cost by his new plans 
jo 1875. Iam talking of my estimate by his plans in 1878, and [ say 
zhis plan must have been diiferent from the plan in 1876. 


20441, Is this what you mean: that when he estimates the whole 
cost at about $380,000 he was basing that upon a different superstructure 
from that which he had first designed and which you had estimated the 
cost of ?—He was, I believe so. 


20442. So that in order to arrive at this $380,000 he has taken a less 
expensive superstructure than that which was first designed and on 
which you made your estimate ?—I believe so. That is all Lean gather 
rom the estimates that he has put in—from the work that he has put in. 


20443. In calculating the cost of your superstructure at $9.83, could 
you give, shortly, the items which made up that $9.83 ?—I can give 
some of them. There are six pieces 15 x 9—I am speaking from memory 
now of a very complicated plan 
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20444. You understand we are only questioning the superstructure ? 
— Yes ; six pieces of 15 x 9 stringers ; there are corbels, | am not exactly 
sure of the length, but I think they are 12 x 12 inches and 17 feet long. 
It took two of those to each bent. ‘The ties there, I think, were 20 feet 
long. I think I have got the original plans, and I had better deposit 
them with you; that would be more satisfactory. 


20445, There has been some mention made of the information which 
you had concerning the survey of 1875—the alternative line which 
was some ten miles south of Cross Lake crossing—and yesterday you 
furnished us particulars of a calculation at different grades: did you 
furnish any such information as you gave us yesterday on any previous 
occasion to any one connected with the Department ?—I did. 


20446. To whom ?—They were made under Mr. Rowan’s instructions 
in January or February or March, I think, of the year 1876, and the 
result was handed to him signed by myself. 


20447. Did you give,upon that occasion, all the particulars as fully as 
you have given them now in your evidence?—I did; yes, more fully 
than I have given them now, because [ gave them full bills of works 
similar to that in which [ put in to you, headed in Mr. Rowan’s hand- 
writing. 

20448. Have you at any time withheld from the Department any 
information which you furnished to us on the subject of that southerly 
line-——the alternative line of the 1875 survey ?—No;I think not. In 
answering that | might be allowed to say that, had I been asked further, 
I might have given more information. I did not withhold it. I knew 
it and I gave all 1 was required to give. 


20449. In addition to the written information, did you give any 
information verbally to any one connected with the Department upon 
the same subject ?—1I did. 


20450. What was the nature of that information ?—I spoke very 
strongly in favour of the location of the south line. I described the 
country as accurately as I could. I stated that the estimates made on 
the data which I had in my possession were, in my estimation, far more 
accurate than any I could make on the northern line, because the 
country was more level at right angles to the direction of the line. 


20451. Cross-sectioning was not so necessary in order to arrive at 
accurate information ?—Just so. 


20452. To whom did you give that additional information ?—I gave 
it to Mr. Rowan. 


20453. Where ?—In the office and out in my camp, after the work 
was done. After the present line was adopted, I spoke very strongly, 
and at all times I have spoken so. 


20454. While you were surveying that southerly line, in 1875, was 
Mr. Rowan with you on the ground at any time ?—No, never. 


20455. Are you aware whether he has any personal knowledge of 
the features of the country ?—He never walked half a mile of either 
line until after the present route was adopted. He never even called 
at my camp during the time that those surveys were made, or up to the 
time that the line was adopted. 
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20456. At what date do you consider the line was adopted when you 
speak of that ?—It was adopted about March—either March or April, 
18,6. I think I state so in my statement. 

20457. You have heard read this letter from Mr. Fleming to Mr. 
Smellie, which Mr. Smellie has read beforethe Commission: is there 
anything you wish to say concerning the charge there made against 


_ youas to withholding information from the Department which you 


Never withheld 
anything from 
Department that 
‘was of use. 


ought to have communicated ?—I do not wish to lie under the imputa- 
tion that he would seem to convey, that I was doing things in a spiteful 
manner, volunteering information to injure others that would do no 
good to the country. JI was asked a question about that line to the 
north and I answered it. It was contradicted, and I still asserted and 
I proved my statements by the plans and the data of the time at which 
the work was made. I stated also that Mr. Fleming knew nothing” 
whatever about it, as far as my knowledge went. I saw Mr. Fleming 
last night and had a talk with him, and I cannot understand how he 
would write that letter after the conversation we had. 


20458. When you say you think Mr. Fleming knew nothing about 
it, what do you mean by that ?—That he was never informed of any- 
thing whatever about that line. I stated so very publicly yesterday. 


20459. You think the matter did not pass under his individual 
judgment that he never had the data on which to form an Opinion: is 
that what you mean when you say he knew nothing about it ?—Yes 4 
he spoke to me and told me last night that, speaking candidly, he did 
not see any advantage in bringing up that old matter. I said I was 
asked the question and I stated what I knew. 


20460, Has this information been given by you in obedience to the 
wishes of the Commission ?—It was in direct answer to one question. 
which you asked me: whether I knew of any line on the west side of 
Cross Lake that was better than the present one; but it was never 


spoken of or mentioned by me to you or by you to me before that | 


question was asked. I, therefore, deny that I volunteered any informa- 
tion about it. . 


20461. Is there anything further that you wish to say upon that 
subject ?— Which ? 


20462. The subject of this letter of Mr. Fleming’s which has been 
read to-day to the Commission ?—No; nothing further. I deny it. 


20463. Deny what ?—Deny that I have done anything, or withheld 
anything that was of any use. 


20464. You mean withheld from the Department or from the Com- 
mission ?—From the Department; and that I had no right whatever, or 
that it was none of my business to interfere with the matter. It did 
not lie in my province. 


20465. If it had been your business, was there anything that would 
have helped them to decide the question at the time when it was open 
for decision ?—No; there was not. 


20466. Is there anything further that you wish to say upon the 
general subject, I mean the Pacific Railway, which you have not yet 
said, which you think ought to be communicated in the public interest ? 
—I might say something, and it would be told I was volunteering 
information. 
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20467. Well, you understand you are now under oath, to tell every- 
thing which you are aware of concerning this subject, and whatever 
you may think about being accused of volunteering will not in any 
way relieve you of the responsibility which you have assumed as a 
witness : | ask whether there is anything further which you can com- 
municate of public interest —we do not wish to open up any 
personal controversies ?—Well, I have been informed that a great 
handle has been made over changes and the cost of construction of 15, 
which have been made since Mr. Schreiber took charge ofthe work; 
that from the 1st of January up to the end of June, when I was dis- 
missed—— 


20468. Do you mean, when you say that a handle has been made of’ 
this, that accusations have been made that the work could have been 
and ought to have been done cheaper under your supervision ?—The 
line could have been altered and changes made in the allignment so as 
to reduce the quantities very materially; that this has been done 
under the new regime, and I am accused of not having done this before. 


20469. You mean that you have omitted to take advantage of the 
same opportunities which some other person is now taking advantage 
of, in the public interest, and lessening the cost: is that what you mean? 
—That would be what it would appear to imply, and I would like to 
explain why [ did not. 


20470. Please proceed.— I will just say, shortly, that I never was 
allowed to use the grades and curves that have been used since. Had 
I been allowed to do so, I couli have built the road for many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars less than it is at present. 

20471. Do you mean that these grades which have been since 
adopted, and these curves, enabled the line to be built ata smaller cost ? 
—Yes; that the maximum of grades and curvature has been increased 
over and above Mr. Fleming’s instructions and Mr. Fleming’s maximum, 
and that, therefore, any man with a knowledge of engineering must 
know that great reductions were possible under the present grades and 
curvature. I wish to state, now | have been placed in this position, I 
have been working out in the woods there attending to my business, 
whilst stories have been circulated which I hear on every hand bere, 
stating | was not doing this and doing that, and injuring my character 
professionally ; and it is a mere matter of protecting myself—defending 
myself-—that has caused me to say anything before this Commission other 
than that which has been drawn from me by direct questions. So that 
anything that I might say, volunteering evidence, that might be called 
volunteering evidence, is merely in self-defence so that I may be able 
to earn my living. I have been told distinctly and plainly that [shall 
not be empioyed by different parties until I defend myself and explain 
to the public how it is that these things have occurred, and how it is 
that 1 am not to be blamed for it, and show that I am 
not to be blamed for it. My professional character has been 
assailed, and my means of earning a livelihood have been injured seri- 
ously. I have been thrown out of employment for a whole year, and 
I have been told by Mr, Schreiber, when I asked why I was dismissed, 
that there was a strong feeling in the country against me. 


20472. It is not necessary for us to listen further to your reasons for 
telling the truth; we only say to you to go on and state what is within 
your own knowledge: as to these grades and curves, do I understand 
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you to say that since you left the work less expensive grades and! 
curves have been permitted than before ?—Before I left the work they 
were permitted. 


20473. At what time did they first take place ?—I could not say 
exactly ; in the spring of 1880—May or June. 


20474. Under your superintendence ?—Yes. 
20475. By whose directions ?—By Mr. Schreiber’s directions. 


20476. What difference was made in the grades, for instance ?—The 
maximum grades were increased from °35 per 100 up to ‘50 per 100. 


20477. In more than one place on section 15 ?—Yes. 


20478. How many places ?—Well, there were two places that I 
know. I cannot tell exactly what the grade is now, but I got instruc- 
tions to increase them in one place to that. 


20479. From whom did you get the instructions?—From Mr, — 
Schreiber himself. 


20480. And as to curves, were you permitted to allow the contractor 
to make less expensive curves—I mean curves which would lead to 
less expense in constructing the road ?—I was. 


20481. In more than one place ?—Yes. 


20482. By whose directions?—Mr. Schreiber’s. I am just think- 
ing whether it was not in more than one place. I will just mention 
one place in particular: station 435. ‘There was a 4:30 curve put in. 


20483. And before that what was the maximum?—The maximum 
was four degrees; since then I have been told that shorter curves have 
been put in. 


20484. I would rather you would not give us, by way of evidence, 
matters that have been told you by other persons: [ understand you 
to say that as far as grades are concerned, you know, within your own 
knowledge, of two instances where grades were permitted which would 
lead to less expense than those which you were formerly allowed to 
permit ?-- Yes. 


20485. And that a curve in at least one place was permitted because 
it would lead to smaller expense ?—Yes. Had I been allowed to adopt 
those in the original location and construction of the work 


20486. And you mention this now, I understand, to show that you 
were not to blame for the expense of the road being kept up in your 
time and diminished since ?—Yes. 


20487. Is that what you say ?—That is what I say. Ido not 
deny the propriety of any instruction I received, but I show the effect 
that was produced by it. 


20488. In other words, you were originally obliged to insist upon the | 
contractor making a better road than he has since been permitted to 
make ?—Yes. ‘s 


20489. And that is the reason why it was more expensive in your 
time ?—Yes. 
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By Mr, Keefer :— 


20491. Itdid not exceed the maximum ?—Yes; because the maximum 
on the four degree curve was originally °35, and it is now permitted at 
50. There were also some changes made in the structures: dry stone 
masonry was adopted in lieu of stream tunnels. 


By the Chairman :— 


90492. Is there any other matter in which the efficiency of the road 
was diminished in your time so as to make it less expensive than you 
were original!y instructed to have it?-—There are some other minor 
things. I did not like the way in which the work was done. In fact 
it was taken out of my hands altogether, and I refused to certify to 
some of the work—some of the kinds. I stated in my official diary 
that I could not pass some of the work. 


20493. Over what length of the line has this grade been altered in 
the way you describe ?—Without the profile I could not answer very 


distinctly ; about half a mile in one place. 


20494, And in the other ?—The other under the curve. 


2049;;. I understood there was another alteration in the gradient ?— 
There were several places in which bottoms were left in the cuttings, 
and yet on maximum grades, and were not taken out, and the gradient 
was increased to get over them. What the final gradient is now | do 
not know, but it was an increase over the maximum gradient at the 
time. 


20496. Leaving the bottoms in the cuttings ?—-Leaving the bot- 
toms in the cuttings and filling in the cuttings, and filling in rock cut- 
tings that were excavated out—filling it to assist in climbing over this 
portion of the bottom. 


20497. Do you mean that in some of the rock cuttings the bottom has 
been raised by putting in earth filling in order that they may be ona 
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in the way you describe ?—Yes. 


20498, And the necessity of filling in that rock cutting with earth 
arose from the fact that the grade was increased in the way you 
describe: if it had been kept down there would have been no occasion 
to fill that cutting ?—According to the old contract, I would have com- 
pelled the contractor to take out that bottom—to take it down to 
grade. 


20499. You do not mean that bottom which was filled with earth, 
but you mean some other higher one: you understand that you are 
speaking of two kinds of bottoms, one that nad to be filled up, and one 
that had to be taken out to make it lower ?—What I mean by it is this: 
a portion of a cutting which is not down to grade is called a bottom— 
that is, the contractor, in going over it first, has not taken it down to 


grade, and he is ordered to take up the bottom. 


20500. There is a rock bottom left there which ought to be 
removed ?—No, there is no rock bottom; there is a clay bottom that 
he put in in one case. He was taking out ona down grade and the 
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water was following him, and he had great trouble to keep it pumped 
out, so he filled in as he went--as he took out the rock he filled in 
with earth to make the water run up hill as it were, 


20501. To prevent it going down hill ?—To prevent it going into 
his cutting he filled in, and that was not taken out as I would have 
made the contractor take it out. 


40502. It was allowed to remain there, which had the effect of rais- 
ing the grade at that spot ?—Yes; it raised the grade at that spot, and 
the remainder of the cuttings where that did not occur had to be filled 
in with sand to lift the track, and in that way increased the gradient 
—I don’t know how much exactly. 


20503. Has that work which you describe as leaving the bottom in 
the effect of increasing the gradient itself, or only increasing the length 
of the line at which the particular gradient is used—I understand 
gradient to mean a slope ?—Yes, and in one case that I have in my 
mind at present to make a parallel grade there would have to be a dis- 
tance of about over four miles raised some two feet to make a parallel 
grade to the old one. I cannot say that was done, and do not believe 
it was done, because it would be a most expensive piece of work to 


make a parallel grade to the present one. This case that I speak of _ 


occurred in the centre of a long maximum grade of nearly, I believe, 
four miles in length. 


20504. About what station, in round numbers?—I would rather 
speak accurately from the profile. I do not believe it was done; I 
know it was not done while I was there, and the track was laid and 
ballasted there. The place I speak of occurs at about 1760 and 1763, or 
somewhere there. There isa maximum grade from 1635 down to 1830. 


20505. What distance would that cover ?—195 chains—19,500 feet ; 
between three miles and a-half or three miles and a-quarter. In this 
case I would say to adopt the plan alluded-to by Mr. Smellie, the grade 
might be raised about two and a-half feet for about seventy chains. 
That would overcome, by putting in alittle piece of level, the difficulty. 


20506. Is there anything further that you have to say concerning 
the manner in which this work has been executed on section 15 for some 
time before you left the service ?—I did not like the way in which the 
masonry was put there—the style of the masonry—nor did I think the 
style of masonry was in accordance with the Specification, and I did 
not consider the foundations in all cases to be such as were safe. 


20507. Did you complain of this to the contractor? —I complained of 
it. I reported it in my diary. 

20508. To whom ?—To my superior officer. 

20509. Who was that ?—Mr. Rowan. 

20510. In writing ?—In writing ; yes. 


20511. Was it in the shape of a letter or formal document?—A 
formal document: a diary which I was bound to put in every week. 


20512. Then I understand that you kept a diary of the transactions 
under your notice, and that you forwarded that diary to your superior 
officer at the end of each week, or at some particular period ?—A. 
synopsis of it. 
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20514. Did you of the opinions that you are describing to us now? 
—Yes; I did. 

20515. In fact you conveyed those ideas to Mr. Rowan ?—Yes. Honored iain 

20516. And before you left the Service ?—Yes. 


20517. is there anything further in connection with the manner in 
which this work has been done under your notice ?—No; I do not 
remember anytbing. There are a great number of minor things that 
would take up too long to speak of, 


20518. Is there anything further connected with this Pacific Rail- 
way that you can communicate in the public interest ?I do not 
recollect at present. 
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W. B. SMELLin’s examination continued : SMELLIE. 


By the Chairman :— 
20519. Being present you have heard this evidence which has been 


just given by Mr. Carre ?—Yes. 


20520. Have you anything to say by way of explanation on behalf The increase of 
of the Department or the engineers concerning this work which he By Gaara catia 
describes to have been done so as to make the line less efficient than extend only over 

yeh : Jed ? Sis A k ted i a very short por- 
was originally intended ?—I do not know, of my own knowledge, what tion of line, and 
changes have been made, as described by Mr. Carre. This increase of oo ey sey 
grade can only extend over a very short portion of the line, and can 


have but a very slight effect in deteriorating it, 


20521. For what distance do you think the line would be affected by 
the transaction which he has described : name the length, the profile is 
now before you ?—I do not know the points. Lam not aquainted with 
the points. 


20522, Assuming that there was a bottom left in of about two feet 

nine inches in height at station 1760, being used as a dam to 
prevent the water from the east flowing over the work done by 
the contractor, what distance of the Jine would be attected by that 
matter, this bottom being about that height at the westerly end and 
sloping gradually to nothing in a length of about 300 or 400 feet ?— 
If i were asked about such a thing as that I should say it was only put 
over it for a temporary purpose, and that it would eventually be taken 
up. I may say that when the rails were being laid over this line such 
obstacles as this were got over in the way Mr. Carre describes, by 
laying rails over the top of it for the purpose of getting in the supplies 
for the section east of this, and such obstacles as this were not allowed 
to interfere with the track-laying. 

20523. Then, I understand you to say that this has been permitted Thinks what 
only as a temporary arrangement, to hasten the construction of the Boreas 
work ?—It may be explained in that way. It seems a sensible view to 2 temporary ex- 
take of it. ERICK 


20524. Then it is not a permanent deterioration of the line ?—I 
think not. 
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Railway Con= 
. struction— 

Contract No.'5. 20525. It will explain, however, the reason why the work is hastened 
and finished at a less cost, in the first instance, than would have hap- 
pened if the strict construction of the contract had been continually 


enforced ?—Yes. 


20526. So that the saving in the expense which Mr. Carre speaks of 
is not a permanent saving—the werk must yet be done in order 
to make it according to contract?—It would be much the 
cheapest way of doing it, to take the rails up and take the rock out, 
because it would really take but a very short time. 

The saving ofex- 20527. Yes, but the saving of the expense which Mr. Carre speaks of 


Peinent, Pe” is not a permanent saving ?—No ; not at all, 


20528. In the meantime the work has been done less expensively 
and less efficiently, but with the probable view of having the bottom 
eventually taken out and thereby the expense increased so as to make 
the work according to the original intention of the contract ?—I have 
no doubt that that is the explanation. 


20529. And up to the originally intended cost at the same time ?— 
Of cuurse. 


20530. Is there any further explanation which you would like to 
give of these matters spoken of by Mr. Carre? Of course I understand 
that these are only theories of yours: you have no practical knowledge 
of the circumstances ?—-I am aware that a number of changes have 
been made in the location of the line, merely moving it a few feet in 
some places, and introducing slight curves in some places where there 
has been a straight line, but on those places the line is not materially 
deteriorated because the curve would still be within the figures desired 
by Mr Fleming. 


_ 20531. But I understood Mr. Carre to speak of an instance of curva- 
ture where it was in excess of the maximum, so that this explanation 
of yours would not affect that locality ?—It would not; Mr. Carre, may 
be quite right. 

Agreatreduction 20532. Is there anything further that you wish to add by way of 

ORC Le, explanation of this matter ?—I was going to say just in that way, that 

few feetonone a number of changes have been made where the line has been moved 

; a few feet one side, and by that change a very great reduction has 
been made in the cost of the work. 


20533. Those changes then are, in your opinion, changes which might 
have been made by Mr. Carre within the limit of his jurisdiction ?— 
Yes. ) 

20534, And they affect the efficiency of the work or the maximum 
curves permitted by the contract ?— Yes. 


This saving, an 20535. The omission to do so, te save that cost in the way described 


pe Garren» 1st by you, has been an oppportunity lost by Mr. Carre ?—Yes. 


20536. Is there anything further that you wish to say ?—I do not 
think of anything. . 
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Henry CARRE’s eXamination continued : 


By the Chairman :-— 
20537. You have just heard Mr. Smellie’s evidence?—I have. 


20538. Have you anything to say with regard to any of his explanations 
or suggestions ?—He has stated that a great number of changes have been 
made that I might have made. I wish you to ask him whether he does 
not know that I was continually making changes after I got permis- 
sion to do so, and that many of those changes that he speaks of could 
not have possibly been known or made until after a certain amount of 
work had been done; that is, until the rock had been stripped, it was 
impossible to know how to change the line these few feet in a great 
number of places. 


20539. You are asking me to question him, but at present I would 
prefer that you should state yourself what you know about it instead 
of depending on the answer of any one else; please give your own 
evidence?—As far as within me lay, wherever [ found a chance of 
decreasing the work I did so to the best of my ability, after I received 
permission to make those sort of changes. I proposed many changes 
on the line, a great many of them were adopted. In fact I proposed 
most of the changes, and made many changes, very serious changes, up 
to the time I left. Those changes, Mr. Smellie speaks of, are slight 
alterations. 


20540. Are they alterations which you might have made within 
your jurisdiction as you understood it ?—Yes; they were at the time, 
and many of them would have been made when the work commenced, 
and when the work was in a state to admit or necessitate the alterations 
being made. 


20541. Do you mean that the opportunity for making them arose 
after you had lost control of the section ?—Yes; a great number of 
them—at least it was not necessary to make them until after. 


20542. Then the opportunity arose afterwards ?—Yes. 


20543. The best opportunity for making them arose after you lost 
control ?—Yes. 


90544. While it was within your control had you not the opportunity 
of making those alterations which Mr. Smellie alludes to ?—In some 
cases I had not the opportunity ; in other cares I had, but it was not 
necessary because the work had not progressed that far. 


20545. The best opportunity had not arrived ?—It had not arrived. 
In taking out the cuttings, when the earth was taken off the rock, | 
found in several cases that I could change the line and decrease the 
rock in the bottoms, and I telegraphed to Mr. Rowan to be permitted 
to do those things, and he has given me, in many Cases, permission. [ 
can show I have made far more changes and said nothing about them 
than all those that have been made so much of since I left the line. 


20516. Is there anything further that you wish to say in answer to 
Mr. Smellie’s evidence ?—There is a case which [I did not mention 
before, in which the grade has been raised above the maximum ; 
lessened the quantity of rock to be taken out of the cuttings, and a 
portion of the rock cuttings filled in with sand that had been taken 
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Contract No.15. 20525. It will explain, however, the reason why the work is hastened 
and finished at a less cost, in the first instance, than would have hap- 
pened if the strict construction of the contract had been continually 


enforced ?—Yes. 


20526. So that the saving in the expense which Mr. Carre speaks of 
is not a permanent saving—the werk must yet be done in order 
to make it according to contract?—It would be much the 
cheapest way of doing it, to take the rails up and take the rock out, 
because it would really take but a very short time. 

The saving ofex- 20527. Yes, but the saving of the expense which Mr. Carre speaks of 


ead eb permanent saving ?—No ; not at all. 


20528. In the meantime the work has been done less expensively 
and less efficiently, but with the probable view of having the bottom 
eventually taken out and thereby the expense increased so as to make 
the work according to the original intention of the contract ?—I have 
no doubt that that is the explanation. 


20529. And up to the originally intended cost at the same time ?— 
Of cvurse. 


20530. Is there any further explanation which you would like to 
give of these matters spoken of by Mr. Carre? Of course I understand 
that these are only theories of yours: you have no practical knowledge 
of the circumstances ?—-I am aware that a number of changes have 
been made in the location of the line, merely moving it a few feet in 
some places, and introducing slight curves in some places where there 
has been a straight line, but on those places the line is not materially 
deteriorated because the curve would still be within the figures desired 
by Mr Fleming. 


_ 20531. But I understood Mr. Carre to speak of an instance of curva- 
ture where it was in excess of the maximum, so that this explanation 
of yours would not affect that locality ?—It would not; Mr. Carre, may 
be quite right. 

A great reduction 20532. Is there anything further that you wish to add by way of 

moving the line» @Xplanation of this matter ?—I was going to say just in that way, that 

zew feetonone a number of changes have been made where the line has been moved 

5 a few feet one side, and by that change a very great reduction has 
been made in the cost of the work. 


20533. Those changes then are, in your opinion, changes which might 
have been made by Mr. Carre within the limit of his jurisdiction ?— 
Yes. | 

20534. And they affect the efficiency of the work or the maximum 
curves permitted by the contract ?— Yes. 


This saving, an 20535. The omission to do so, te save that cost in the way described 
pe Garren.» ‘st by you, has been an oppportunity lost by Mr. Carre ?—Yes. 


20536. Is there anything further that you wish to say ?—I do not 
think of anything. | 
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By the Chairman :— 
20537. You have just heard Mr. Smellie’s evidence?—Tf have. 


20538. Have you anything to say with regard to any of his explanations 
or suggestions ?—He has stated that a great number of changes have been 
made that I might have made. I wish you to ask him whether he does 
not know that I was continually making changes after I got permis- 
sion to do so, and that many of those changes that he speaks of could 
not have possibly been known or made until after a certain amount of 
work had been done; that is, until the rock had been stripped, it was 
impossible to know how to change the line these few feet in a great 
number of places. 


20539, You are asking me to question him, but at present I would Pa ce peed 


prefer that you should state yourself what you know about it instead possible after he 
of depending on the answer of any one else; please give your own Ee eae 
evidence?—As far as within me lay, wherever [ found a chance of yan Be gel oF 
decreasing the work I did so to the best of my ability, after | received made. 
permission to make those sort of changes. I proposed many changes 

on the line, a great many of them were adopted. In fact I proposed 

most of the changes, and made many changes, very serious changes, up 

to the time I left. Those changes, Mr. Smellie speaks of, are slight 


alterations. 


20540. Are they alterations which you might have made within 
your jurisdiction as you understood it?—Yes; they were at the time, 
and many of them would have been made when the work commenced, 
and when the work was in a state to admit or necessitate the alterations 
being made. 


20541. Do you mean that the opportunity for making them arose The opportunity 
; < : : - : , for making the 
after you had lost control of the section ?—Yes; a great number of changes referred 
eae ar + Me: - to by Smellie 
them—at least it was not necessary to make them until after. WS Seed ener te 
ness left work. 


20542. Then the opportunity arose afterwards ?—Yes. 
20543. The best opportunity for making them arose after you lost 
control ?—Yes. 


20544. While it was within your control had you not the opportunity 
of making those alterations which Mr. Smellie alludes to?—In some 
cases I had not the opportunity ; in other cares I had, but it was not 
necessary because the work had not progressed that far. 


20545. The best opportunity had not arrived ?—It had not arrived. 
In taking out the cuttings, when the earth was taken off the rock, I 
found in several cases that I could change the line and decrease the 
rock in the bottoms, and I telegraphed to Mr. Rowan to be permitted 
to do those things, and he has given me, in many cases, permission. [ 
can show I have made far more changes and said nothing about them 
than all those that have been made so much of since I left the line. 


20516. Is there anything further that you wish to say in answer to Grade raised 
5 above maximum 


Mr. Smellie’s evidence ?—There is a case which I did not mention at station 700 
before, in which the grade has been raised above the mati 3 eee rsd 


lessened the quantity of rock to be taken out of the cuttings, anid) a. with eee oe 
portion of the rock cuttings filled in with Sand that had been ‘taken bottom.) 
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Contract No.I5. ont and the old grade has been filled in with sand to raise it. In that 
case 1t can never be altered hereafter without taking out heavy rock 


bottom some three feet. 
20547. About what station is that ?—Station 700. 


20548, Has it increased the maximum grade formerly permitted ?— 
It has, I think, from station 720 to 793; the grade has been raised 
above the maximum to reduce the. quantity of rock in the bottom of 
the cutting at station 700. 


20549. What distance of the line would be affected by that deterior- 
ation ?—About halfa mile. I would also state that in that very cut- 
ting, 700, I twice or three times altered the line as the rock was 
exposed and reduced the quantities. Since I gave up control of the 
work, the stripping has been more accurately done. There was more 
of the sand taken out of the bottom, and I believe it has been again 
altered, and I had altered it three times before to get it as near as 
possible. It is very heavy sand cutting. I had altered it three times 
to get it to the right place, and it has been again altered, and this is 
one of the places, I suppose, that Mr. Smellie refers to as being a 
Serious Omission on my part, 


Gave up control 20550. You say before you gave up control: when did you give up 
i395 77 FJ", ~— control ?—The end of J une, 1880, 


20551. Tben this last matter you allude to happened since the 16th 
of June, 1880 ?-Yes; I have beeh informed that there haye been 
changes there. 


20502, If they have been made since the 16th of June, 1880, they 
are not within our enquiry ?—It is in answer to.Mr. Smellie’s state- 
ment that there has been a great number of changes. 


20593. I understood you before to say that you really gave up con- 
trol at a period much earlier than June, 1880 ~ that is to say, you had | 
not the same charge and supervision over the work that you had 1 
originally ?—TI had not. 
But in effect con- 20554. At what time do you understand that the control was in 
Heb ato) effect’ taken ‘out of your hands?—About February or March, 1880, , 
Peete Abe First a man named Haney was sent on to take charge of the construc- | 
face tion, and he stated, and showed a letter to a person that spoke to me > 
of it—a friend of mine—in which he had received instructions to go 
ahead and do just as he liked. 


20555. You would not depend alone on what some friend of yours 
told you he had scen in a letter to Mr. Haney ?—No; I asked Mr. 
Schreiber whether Mr. Haney had anything to do with the engi- 
neering. Mr. Schreiber told me no, he had not, but still he did do the | 
work, and he was supported in every case. 7 


20556. Was he supported contrary to your representations on the sub- | 
ject ?—Yes, 4 
20557. To whom did you make any representations ?-—-I made reports 
in my diary. 
205528. To whom did you submit them ?—To Mr. Rowan. 


‘ee ek 20559. And did you find out that matters upon which you had made 


Siow, aney’s suggestions were done in a way different from your suggestions, and 
views being 


carried out. in accordance with Mr. Haney’s wishes ?’—Altogether in accordance 


he 


i" 
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with Mr. Haney’s wishes and instructions. Infact, I was told by Mr. 
Schreiber to give no instructions to the foreman on the line; that all 
instructions must come through Mr. Haney, who was a great portion of 
the time in Winnipeg, and it was impossible to give instructions through 
him—that is within a reasonable time to carry out the work. The 
control was virtually taken out of my hands; there was no use in my 
saying a word. 

20560. Are you aware of any occasion upon which Mr. Haney’s sug- 
gestions and wishes were followed and yours were rejected ?—He would 
send his owe engineer on and make alterations on the line without 
consulting me in the least. 


20561. Did you make any representation on that subject to your 
superior officer ?—On that special subject ? 


20562, Yes ?—No; I admitted the correctness of the work that was 
done when I adopted the line. 


20563. Do you remember any instance in which you made one sug- 
gestion or expressed one wish about the engineering, and Mr. Haney 
expressed another, and on which his was followed and yours was 
rejected ?—There was one case of a mattrass that had been ordered in 
Fellowes Lake. I gave instructions that it should be loaded evenly, 
and the sand and gravel put upon it—carried into it by a temporary 
bridge. There was no attention paid to my instructions, and the work 
was carried on—the dump carried on ahead in such a way that it sunk 
both ends of the mattress and destroyed the utility of it. My instruc- 
tions were laughed at apparently. They did not carry them out at all. 


20564. Who laughed at them ?—I do not know that they were 
laughed at; they were not obeyed. 


20565. Who refused to obey them ?—I believe that Mr. Heney said : 
“Go ahead and dump away,” and James M. Ross, another man, was 
there, and he didn’t follow my instructions. 


20566. Who was Ross : was he one of the men under your control ? 
—He was walking boss. | 


20567. Under whose control was he ?—Under Mr. Haney’s control. 


20568. Was he the contractor’s man or a Government man ?—He 
was the contractor’s man. 


_ 20569. Had you the control over the contractor's men ?—Yes; the 


contract says that the contractor shall keep a certain number of men 
steadily in the field, so as to receive instructions from time to time 
from the engineer. 


20570. In the instance that you describe, did you report to your supe- 
rior officer that the contractor’s man refused to do the work as you 
directed, and that it was made less valuable on that account ?—I reported 
the circumstance. | 


20571. To whom ?—In my diary. I cannot remember, but I know 
there are a great number of circumstances. There is another place in 
which a culvert was put in contrary to the way my assistant laid it 
out. It was put in in accordance to Mr. Haney’s instructions, and the 
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Contract No. 15. ond of that culvert is now located on the top of an old pole drain that 
choked up. There are lots of things. 


20572. Who did you understand employed Mr. Haney ?—Mr. 
Schreiber. I was told he was recommended by Mr. Ryan, on the first 
100 miles west. He told me he had recommended him to Mr. Schreiber, 
and Mr. Schreiber had employed him. 


20573. At this time the work was being carried on by the Govern- 
ment, and not by the contractor ?—It was carried on under the Govern- 
ment’s supervision. 


20574. So the Government had the management of the work as well 
as of the engineering ?—Yes; I will give you the station for that culvert 
station 402. There was a pole drain putin according to specifica- 
tion. There were two drains. There was another at station 401. 
These were to carry a very small supply of water around a point of | 
rock which was covered by the embankment. The pole drain at 401 i 
kept open and carried the water to another at 402, which had to pass it 
back again to the same side from which it came. It choked up; the | 
water collected on the north side of the bank and washed the whole | 
bank away—or a great portion of the bank away. I gave instructions | 
to have a dug stone culvert put in at that point, and I gave instructions 
to my assistant to have the foundation taken out to solid bottom. 


20575. You mean the foundation of the old pole drain ?—No; the 
foundation for the new culvert. 


20576. Prepared for the new culvert ?—Yes; to get the best founda- 
tion possible my assistant had laid it out at an angle with the line of 
about, I should say, 45 degrees. 


4 a a 


20577. Crossing the embakment ?—Crossing the line instead of at 
right angles, at an angle of about 45 degrees. This was objected to by 
Mr. Haney, and a great how-do-you-do, and it was ordered not to be 
put in. 


20578. You mean ordered by him?—Ordered by him. The whole 
work was changed by him, and my assistant’s work was not adopted 
because it would save some small distance in the actual length of the 
culvert. To save that distance it had to be put in at right angles at 
almost the same spot on the centre line, and the south end of the 
culvert is now located on the top of the old pole drain that originally 
choked up, and the foundation is now partly in rockand partly on the 
old, washed out dump. | 


20579. When did this interference with your duty happen ?—That 
was in about May, I think, 1880. 


Haney signedas_ 20580. Mr. Haney was then a Government officer ?—He signed him- 
ork on behalt ih self as superintenent of the work in the interests of the Government, 
ofGovernment. and in the interests of the contractor. 


20581. Is there anything further which you wish to say concerning 
that work as to matters which happened before the 16th of June last 2— 
There were other cases in which Mr. Schreiber gave instructions con- 
trary to mine which I do not know whether I have any right to object 
to. I did object at the time. 


20582. He was your superior officer ?—Yes. 
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20583. Is there any other matter ?—I objected to signing the esti- 
mates for work done in this way, which I considered was done contrary 
to the specification, without written instructions to do so. These were 
my private reasons for giving up the work—leaving. I was told 
verbally to let these go. 


20584. Who told you ?—Mr. Schreiber told me to allow Mr. Haney 
to do just as he liked. If I had wished to remain there and certify to 
the estimates I might have been there still drawing my pay. 


20585. Did he tell you that, or is that your own opinion ?—He told 
me so; he asked me if I would allow these things to go on. 


20586. Did he tell you that you could remain there if you did ?—No ; 
he did not tell me that. 


a 
20587. That is a matter of your own opinion then ?—Yes. 


20588, As our enquiry ends with the 16th of June last, your opinion 
as to the probability of your being employed there now, is not mate- 
rial: is there any other matter which happened before the 16th of 
June last which you wish to speak of ? —-Nothing else, except this dif- 
ference of opinion between myselfand Mr. Schreiber, which, I suppose, 
I had no right to object to. 
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Marcus SMITH, sworn and examined : MARCUS SMITH. 


By the Chairman :— 


20589. When were you first connected with the works of the Pacific 
Railway ?—I find, on referring to my papers, that in March, 1872, My, 
Fleming, by the authority of the Minister of the Department, proposed 
that I should take a position on the Pacific Railway. I was then 
engaged on the Intercolonial Railway. After some correspondence I 
accepted the offer that was made to me in April —April the 8th I find 
it is dated—that an engagement was concluded to go to British 
Columbia to take charge of the surveys there for the beginning of the 
Pacific Railway. That was the first office under the engineer. 


20590. Did you go to British Columbia ?—I went there immediately 
afterwards. 1 went over the Intercolonial Railway and delivered over 
my work there to my successor, and I think I arrived in British 
Columbia in May. I think | will find it in my report here. I find 
that I arrived in Victoria, British Columbia, on the 26th of May, 1872, 
and immediately entered upon my duties. 


20591. Had you before that, been long in the employment of the 
‘Canadian Government ?—Yes; I had been in the employment of the 
‘Canadian Government since September, 1868. 


20592. In what capacity ?—As district engineer on the Inter- 
colonial Railway. The Intercolonial was divided into four districts, 
I had one of those districts—the Restigoucue district—that is the 
second one travelling southward. The first one was the St, Lawrence 
district, the next one was the Restigouche district; it was just one- 
fourth of the line. 


20593. Before your connection with the Intercolonial Railway had 
you been in the service of the Canadian Government ?—No; I had not, 
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20594. Had you had much experience in engineering before that ?— 
Yes; | had had many years experience. | came to Canada in 1850 and 
was engaged on the Great Western and Hamilton and Toronto, which 
was a branch of the Great Western, and also on the Canada 
Southern line up to about 1860. | 


20595. What is your standing in the profession ?—I entered on the 
Great Western first as a draughtsman. After being a year there, I 
was appointed associate engineer on the Hamilton Railway. Associate 
means assistant to the engineer-in-chief. I remained there until I 
completed that work; about i856 I think it was completed. I then 
went on the Canada Southern line, and while I was connected with 
it, 1 was in the same position there —I was associate to the chief 


engineer. I stayed there until the spring of 1860 when the work was 
stopped. They did not succeed financially in getting funds to go on 
with it. IJ left Canada and went to England. After being, I think, a 


week or so in England, I got an appoirtment to go to the Capeof Good 
Hope. 
Ginter between the contractors for the construction of a railway, and 
the financial company who had the contract from the Government. 
It was a Government railway. I remained on that until it was nearly 
finished, two years, and I was appointed chief engineer of a railway of 
a private company in the same colony, Cape of Good Hope. I remained 
until I finished that, and left there in September, I think, 1865. From 
that time for I should say about three years, I was engaged in various 
railways in Kngland, and had offices of my own in general business. 
In 1868 I came out to Canada again under a promise of employment 


on the Intercolonial from Sir John Macdonald, who had known me 
many years before, and was accordingly appointed as soon as the work » 
commenced. From that time to this—that was in September, 1868—~ 


from that time to this I have been continuously in the employment of 
the Government. 

20596. Are there any recognized ranks in the profession of Civil 
Engineer ?—No; there are no legally recognized ranks; but in Eng- 
land there is an Institute of Civil Engineers who have a charter from 


the Government of their own body. They have no legal rights to pre- . 


vent any one from practicing; but of course any one who is admitted 
there has to be a man of some eminence in the profession, and it gives 
any one belonging to it some standing. 


20597. Have you been a member of that Institute ?—Yes; | have 
been a member for many years. 


20598. How long did you remain in British Columbia before return- 
ing to this part of the country ?—I had charge, general charge, of 
the works there from the time | entered in May, 1872, until 1876. I 
spent all the summer season there, and as long as we could remain out 
of doors. I came home every winter. 


20599. Do you mean to this part of the country ?—Yes; I came home 


to give all the information that had been obtained from the engineers, 
and complete the plans and get instructions for the next season. I had 
instructions from season to season what was to be done. 


20600. When did you say your connection with British Columbia 


ended in that capacity ?—It has never yet ended. I am still in the 
position to which I was appointed; but from circumstances I have 
been called to act in different parts. 


It was a very important appointment: it was to act as arbi- 


I am under still the same engage- 


a 
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ment. ‘There has been no change in my appointment since then; but 
in the spring of 1876, Mr. Fleming, who was in ill-health, got leave of 
absence for a period, I understood of half a year in the first instance ; 
and, as his first officer, he requested me to take his place during his 
absence, and conduct the works as acting Hngineer-in-Chief. 


20601. Did that necessitate your remaining in this part of the 
country ?—It necessitated my remaining here while in that office. [| 
still had the general charge of the works in British Columbia, and the 
surveys that had been projected by me were carried out by Mr. Cambie 
in my absence. 


20602. Was he the superior officer in British Columbia in your 
abser.ce ?—In my absence; yes. 


20603. Since you came to Ottawa, in the spring of 1876, have you 
gone back to British Columbia ?—Yes. In 1876 I endeavoured to make 
myself acquainted with as much of the country on this side of the 
Rocky Mountains—on this side of the boundary of British Columbia— 
as possible. I went to Lake Nipissing, travelled round the lake and 
explored a good deal of the country north of Lake Huron and Lake 
Superior, and went over these sections that were under contract west 
of Lake Superior, from Lake Superior to Red River. As muchof them 
as were then under contract or under survey I examined, and I 
extended my examination some distance further west as long as the 
season lasted and returned again. I did not go to British Columbia in 
1876, but in 1877 I extended my explorations from Reéd River west- 
ward, examining the country westward to Red River. You are aware 
that the line had been located—the line from Red Kiver westward— 
through what they called the Narrows of Lake Manitoba, and near 


— Fort Pelly, just a few miles north of Lake Pelly. There was a good 


deal of discontent with that location. The people in Manitoba 
petitioned the Government to have a further examination of 
the country. 1 was sent out to make that examination. I 
had an assistant with me, Mr. Lucas, who had charge of one 
party. 1 went with another, and made a general examination, 
and examined generally the crossings of the valleys. We did not 
make a continuous survey. We examined the crossings of the Little 
Saskatchewan, Bird Tail and Assineboine. The line had to cross 
all these. All those valleys are of considerable depth, 200 to 300 feet 
below the general level of the prairie. It had been reported it was 
impossible to get a line there. I extended my examination. When 
I reached Edmonton I went as far as Lac la Biche. 


20604. That was in 1877 ?—Yes. When I started I had no instruc- 
tions to go beyond Battleford, or the elbow of the Saskatchewan—not 
quite so far west as Battleford—but when | arrived at Carleton, 1 
found a steamboat was going up to Edmonton, and that it would enable 
me to extend my observations further, and I did so as far as Lac la 
Biche, almost due north from Edmonton, some 100 miles or more. 
Thence I went to Hdmonton; 1 waited there sume time. The steamer 
did not come; at last a mail arrived saying the steamer would not 
come. There was a pack train of horses and mules which had come 
from British Columbia, and which was about to return to British 
Columbia, and I took advantage of that, and instead of returning 
home by way of the plains, I went direct by the Athabaska and the 
Yellow Head Pass to the Pacific coast. 
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20605. That was in 1877 ?—I arrived in British Columbia in the 
fall of 1877, at Victoria, so that by that means I examined the whole 
of that route, in fact, from Edmonton, I was close to the route from 
Red River; I saw portions of it here and there, but from Edmonton I 

Examined route examined critically that route, and one reason I went that route, a 

wacaly om re-survey was being made of that ‘roate that year. I saw all the 
different surveying parties on my route and saw their work, and gave 
instructions how to finish the work. 


20606, Were you still acting as Chief Kngineer at that time ?—Yes, 


20607. How was it you were able to be away from the capital while 
you were Chief Hngineer ?—That was in the summer season. There 
was very little to be done here in the summer season—simply the 
estimates for the payments to contractors. I signed some of those 
myself on the road, and Mr. Smellie was authorized to sign them for me 
in my absence. These estimates are made out by the resident engineer 
in charge of the section under construction, and he is really the respon- 
sible party. It requires the signature of the Chief Engineer or one 
acting forhim. By law it requires that, but really he has no control 
over the estimate: it is the engineer on the ground who makes out 
the certificate. 

Not so necessary 20608. Do I understand you to suggest that it is not necessary 


in summer as in A =o Lye Ara 2 an ay are 
winter for the. ‘Or the engineer to reside at the capital during the summer as a 


eae " rule ?—-Not so much as in the winter. Of course it is an incon- 
theeapital. Venience for the engineer to be away any part of the year, butit is less 


in summer than in winter. 


20609. Why is it more necessary for him to be here in winter ?—He 
has everything to prepare for the report of the Minister, and all the 
information that has been obtained in the field during the summer has 
to be prepared for the report to the Minister of Railways and Canals for 
Parliament, 

Office work of 20610. The office work of the Engineering Department is done 
enertdsie «principally in the winter ?—Principally in the winter. 1 returned, 
principally in the and that same season I returned by way of San Francisco back to Red 


hae River and examined the works under construction. 

20611. Without;coming to Ottawa ?—Before I returned to Ottawa. 
In 1877, from 20612. That was the fall of 1877 ?—Yes. So that from the spring of 
Seer} work con” 1877 to the fall I really examined every work,whether of surveys or of 
nected with works under construction, during that year. I saw every portion of 


i of the work where operations were being carried on. 

20613. Then I suppose you remained in Ottawa during the winter of 
1877-78 ?—Yes. 

20614, And the summer of 1878, did you still remain ?—Mr. Fleming 
returned—I do not remember the date exactly when he returned—in 
the spring of 1877 Mr. Fleming returned to Ottawa and remained 
several months in Ottawa. He was engaged principally writing his 
report of that date: it is a very large report, if you remember. He 
did not interfere with the active operations of the staff during that 
time, but he acted in other respects as the Chief Engineer, in the 
matter of appointments and communications with the Government. I 
did not communicate with the Government while he was present. 


20615. Then, perhaps, that would account for your being away from 
Ottawa so much that suinmer, Mr. Fleming being here and acting 


& 
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formally ?—-Just so; so everything was arranged that was . necessary witness went out 
that required the Chief Hngineer’s sanction before Mr. Fleming left. He again in July, 1878. 
Jeft again some time in May or June, I think, 1878. I went out again 
in 1878. 


20616. Over what portion of the country ?—I examined the works 


chiefly under construction between Thunder Bay and Red River. 


20617. Do you remember what portion of that season you occupied went over con- 
in that country ?—It is inthe report for 1878. Ileft here in *acts!8,l¢and%5 


July, 1878, and went direct to Thunder Bay. In July, 1578, I 


was directed by the Minister of Public Works to make a careful inspec- 
tion of the works under construction on the Pacific Railway and 
endeavour to discover the cause of the quantities exceeding the original 
estimates on some of the sections. I accordingly went over these 
sections, 15, 14 and 25—lI think they were under constructicn at the 
time —and [ examined them very carefully and gave the result of my 
examination, which | also gave in my evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons and the Senate two years ago. 


20618. About how long were you out that summer inspecting the Also Contract 15 
works under construction ?—I was out to the end of the season, up to 
the end of October, when I returned. I also went over section 15 that 
season. There were sections 13, 14, 15 and 25 under construction, I 
examined all those. You will understand that they do not come on 
the map consecutively. 


20619. Those sections would embrace all the works then under con- Also inspected 


: : ontracts Nos. 42 
struction between Red River and Thunder Bay ?—Yes; there was an gna 


and 42 
intervening portion not under construction at that time. It is called 


sections A and B at the present time. The survey of those sections 
was going on at that time, and I also gave some written instructions 
with regard to that section. 


20620. You mean A and B, or 41 and 42 ?—Yes. 


20621. Did you return for the winter of 1878-79 to Ottawa ?—Yes ; I 
returned to Ottawa in that winter as usual. 


20622. And after that winter ?—That would be the spring of 1879. 
During the winter I was doing various duties—making plans. 


20623. The usual office work ?—The usual office work in the winter, Witness Sis May 
In the spring of 1879, when I had got through with the office work, I in B.C. In 1879, 
informed the Chief Engineer of it and asked for instructions ; I asked Put,was informed 
to be allowed to assume my work in British Columbia as he had returned would be done 
permanently. Mr. Fleming had returned to Ottawa from England to ‘ere 3! year 
remain, in November or December, 1873. I was informed that there 
‘was not going to be much work done in British Columbia that year — 
that was the season of 1879—only some explorations in the northern 
part of it, in the neighbourhood of Peace River, and that there was some 


very important work to be done in Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories—that the Government had determined to change the line 


from Red River westward to the south side of Lake Manitoba. It had 

been understood before, and, 1 believe, the Chief Engineer repeated, 

that it would be impracticable to adopt that route for the main line— 

that it would only be a branch line for the Province of Manitoba, and 

that west of that it would be impracticable to continue the main line; 

ut the Elser in conversation with me, when speaking to me, said 
353* 
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the Government were very anxious to have exhaustive surveys of the 
country made, to see if that line could not be made practicable. 


20624. South of Lake Manitoba ?—South of Lake Manitoba; and I 
was instructed to take charge of those surveys and examine the whole 
country out west as far as the North Saskatchewan, and to use my 
discretion in reference to the line, to search the whole country in search 
ofsome practicable line. The field extended from Red River westward 
to the North Saskatchewan at the elbow near Battleford, and trans- 
versly from the Assineboine and Qu’Appelle on the south to the Riding 
and Duck Mountains on the north. That was the extent of the field. - 
It embraces a length of between 400 and 500 miles and a 
breadth of about 200 miles possibly. There was the whole of that 
country to be examined to endeavour to get a practicable line through. 
I did that accordingly, and I had two surveying parties under me. I 
went in advance of those and selected the country for them to survey. 
The result was that the first 100 miles through the Province of Mani- 
toba was decided or nearly so, and that the second also was decided. 
We had two surveys of the second 100 miles, one called the north- 
western line, which took a north-west course and went up very near— 
some distance up—the slope of the Duck Mountain, and struck the Bird 
Tail pretty well up north towards its source ! 


20625, Did that line go north or south of the Riding Mountains ?— 
South of the Riding Mountains. 

20626. Both of those lines were south ?—Yes; all the field I had to. 
examine was south of the Riding Mountains. It crossed the Little 
Saskatchewan where the northern cart trail crosses ; it is called Tanner’s 
Crossing from the name of a man who lives there and used to keep a 
ferry there. The other line went further south, in a course nearly due 
west, and terminated at the mouth of the Qu’Appelle River near Fort 
Ellice where the Qu’Appelle and Assineboine join. You will find the 
report of that season’s survey at page 251, report of 1880. You will find 
a report of the result of that season’s work. But I must state that 
although { had found a good line for 200 miles, in fact two lines, the 
season closed before we could extend the surveys further westward into 
the third 100 miles, and there were some difficulties ia that third 100 
miles. We had the Assineboine to cross. It was a difficult country, so 
we could not decide which line to adopt until further examinations were 
made. But the Government had to let a contract, and let a contract on 
the north-western line. That was in the spring of 1880. 


20627. That is generally known as the second 100 miles west of 
Winnipeg ?—The second 100; they let the contract. 


20628. Then did you return to Ottawa in the fall of 1879 ?—I 
returned to Ottawa in the fall of 1879, and was engaged that winter in 
making out this report, and the quantities and plans and profiles and 
other information for letting the contract. The contract was accord- 
ingly let, I think, in May, 1880—the date is given here somewhere. I 
find that the contract was let on the 3rd May; that was lect on the 
information that I had obtained from the surveys of 1879. 


20629. After the winter of 1879-80 did you remain in Ottawa ?—I 
remained till the season for field work arrived, and I wrote to the Chief 
Engineer reminding him that the contract was let for the construction 
of that work, and that the iine was not thoroughly located; there 
might be changes necessary after the surveys were extended further 
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westward, and a few days afterwards [ had instructions from the In 1880, instructed 
Minister. My instructions were from the Minister that time to take Oo otinue the sure 


charge of that work and continue the surveys westward. veys westward. 
20630. Do you mean to take charge of construction on the second Location of 

100 miles?—Both the construction and extension of the surveys joy wnilcs proceeds 

westward from that. We immetiately located a sufficient portion ¢d with ; a part of 

of the east end of that second 100 miles t» enable the contractors eae and Meee 

to go on with their contract without interruption, and then proceeded #Cholce of lines 

to extend our surveys westward. I made a thorough examination of' tion from Fort 

the country. [ had three different surveying parties with me, and san Maga 

from that examination I projected a new line for the third 100 common point on 

miles and a_ portion of the second 100 miles, an intermediate line eae ces 

between the two that had been surveyed the year before. This was in 

connection with that line. The location of the second 100 miles 

was continued east—that was Messrs. Bowie’s contract—and the loca- 

tion of the third 100 miles; also made a part of the fourth 

100 miles, and I also, so as to give the Government a choice of 

lines, continued the location from Fort Ellice or the mouth of the Qu’ 

Appelle, north of Fort Ellice, north-westerly from the mouth of the 

Qu’Appelle to a common point with the other line, meeting on the old 

located line —the originally located line on which the telegraph line 


was put. 

20631. You mean the second location by the Narrows of Lake Man - 
toba ?—Yes ; these two lines converge to a point a little north of Quill 
Lake. If you wish to go more particularly into that | have a map to 
show the points. 

20632. Our enquiry will end with the 16th of June, 1830, so that we 
shall not probably ask you the particulars of that survey ?—I got the 
particulars last season and since that the Syndicate got the plans. I 
delivered them over a week or two ago. 

20633. Your first work was in British Columbia ?—Yes. Surveys, B.Ce 

20634. And you had charge of all the work in that section, the 
mountainous section, the work at that time being only surveys ?— 
Only surveys; yes. 

20635. Had you the responsibility of deciding in what way the 
examination of the country should take place, whether it should 
be instrumental surveys or simple explorations?—Yes; that was 
arranged before I went out. Hach season the work to be done was 
arranged. 


20636. Was that portion of the work arranged in Ottawa ?— The manner in 
which examina- 


Arranged in Ottawa; yes. tions should be 
; ; : conducted decid= 
20637. By whom ?—By the Chief Engineer. ed by the Chief 
Ingineer. 


20638. Then, so far as your charge of the work is concerned, it was 
following out the directions which came from the head of the Depart- 
ment here ?—Jist so. Itseems to me those directions were based a 
good deal on the information [ had given from year to year, from 
season to season. 


20639. But for the first season you would not have that infor- Surveysin as 
mation ?—No; I had not. J might explain to you that surveys had patos ents 
been commenced in British Columbia before I went out there; they fore witness went 


were commenced in British Columbia in July, I think, 1871. If you Shee 
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turn to my report, the appendix with this, page 105 of the report of 
1874, that gives an account of the position of the surveys when I 
arrived there, and the result of the surveys during the season. I may 
state now that 


Fleming respon- 20640. At present Iam endeavouring to ascertain who was respon- 
sible in first 3) > directi : ; i : 42 
Tne eae sible for directing the method in which the surveys or examin 


directing the — ctions were made?—The Chief Engineer, Mr Fleming, was res- 
tho surveys ponsible in the, first instance. When [ arrived in British Colum- 
should be made. hia, I found that the surveys were under three different officers 


Plan of surveys Who were called district engineers. Hach of them had more 


when witness et : 5 Parsi 2) ey ene nf4-5 ; : : 
nla Ber one, two or three—survey parties. under him, and they were making 
scene, surveys as directed, in writing, by Mr. Fleming. There had been 


originally two lines marked out for survey, or at least one line branch- 
ing into two; that was up the Fraser River to Kamloops, and from 
Kamloops the surveys branched one following the south branch of the: 
Thompson River. When I say up the Fraser River to Kamloops, up 
the Fraser River to Lytton, and from Lytton thence up the Thompson 
River to Kamloops—two branches of the Thompson River there—one 
survey was carried up the south branch of the Thompson River to 
Lake Shuswap, the other survey was carried up the north branch of 
the Thempson River towards the Yellow Head Pass. In continuation 
of that survey of the south branch of the Thompson, Mr. Walter 
Moberly who was one of the district engineers in charge of the 
surveys, was making a survey through a pass in the Rocky Mountains, 
called the Howse Pass. 


20641. Had he received instructions before you took charge ?—Yes; 
I found them employed under the directions of Mr. Fleming when I 
arrived there. 


20642. So that his operations of that season when you first went to: 
British Columbia were under the direction of your superior officer, and 
not controlled by you at all ?—Not controlled by me at all. 


20643. Were there any of the operations of that season controlled, 
or rather directed, by you as to the method in which the examination 
of the country should be made?— No; not during the first season. 


Duty of witness 20644. Then are we to understand that your duty that first season 

during his first . <7 6 aes spats ‘ 2 + 2 2 

season to see that VS to see that the previous directions of Mr, Fleming were properly 

Fieming’s direc- carried out, as far as the surveys were concerned ?—Yes; I may state, 

out te4 however, that before I left Ottawa some plans and profiles had arrived 
in Ottawa from Mr. Moberly, who was engaged in surveying the 


Howse Pass through the Rocky Mountains. 


20645, Had he been engaged the previous season in that same work ? 
—He was engaged the previous season. He was one of the district 

engineers who had been engaged from the beginning. 
Before he left 20646. Then do I understand that his operations of 1872, in the 
Ortawa in 1872, direction of Howse Pass, were really the continuation of the work of 

g had de j : i 

cided to abandon the previous season ?—I was going to explain that to you; that before 
Powse and adopt 7 left Ottawa some of Mr. Moberly’s plans and profiles of the Howse 
Pass. | Pass—of the surveys through the Howse Pass—had arrived in Ottawa, 
and were considered by Mr. Fleming, and Mr. Fleming decided to 
abandon that route and directed all the surveys to Yellow Head Pass, 


and I believe the Government, I suppose through the advice of the 


Chief Engineer, adopted at that early period the Yellow Head Pass— 


| 
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‘ 
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at least all the surveys were directed to that, and Mr. Moberly had 
instructions, in the spring of 1872, to abandon the Howse Pass and take 
his parties to the Yellow Head Pass to make surveys there. 


20647. As I recollect Mr. Moberly’s evidence upon that matter 
he was directed to withdraw from his investigation of the Howse Pass 
locality, and to retire over some of the ground that he had previously 
passed over, and to direct his attention to a point further north by the 
Athabaska Pass towards the Yellow Head Pass ?—Yes. 


20648. DoI understand that that movement was directed by you—I 
mean his retiring from the investigation of the Howse Pass and taking 
up the line of country through the Athabaska Pass towards the Yellow 
Head Pass ?—It was not directed by me except by letter from Mr. 
Fleming. I do not remember whether the direction came from him 
through me, but I was not the controlling power. It is very possible 
as | took charge. When I was sent out there [ took the direction of the 
whole of the surveys, and all the parties there then acted under me, 
and in that position all the instructions from the engineer would come 
through me ; but my impression is—I know it was directed from Ottawa 
that Mr. Moberly was directed to withdraw from there 

20649, Are we to understand that the method of the opera- 
tions of that season of 1872 for the examination of the country 
in British Columbia were not controlled by you ?—Of 1871 they 
were not; of 1872 they were. I had charge of all the surveys of 
1872. 

20350. I understood you to say that the method of them had 
been arrived at before ?— Yes. 

20651. Then I am asking you whether the method was prescribed 
by you?—It was Mr. Fleming’s method. I was carrying out Mr. 
Fleming’s instructions for that year. 

20652. Do you remember what your own operations were for that 
year : what portions of the country you visited, and what course 
you took?—Yes; it is given very fully in the report of 1874, in 
appendix H of the report of 1874. My operations and journeyings 
are given very fully. 

20653. Did you return to Ottawa in the fall of 1872?—No; I 
did not. After the completion of the season in 1872—they cannot 
continue working there in the winter—after the parties completed 
their season’s work, several of them went home to Ottawa to make 
their plans there; but I had a telegram from Mr. Fleming to remain 
there; that there was a very large expenditure up to that date—it 
was the fall of 1872—and much of it was not accounted for, and he 
wished me to remain and examine the accounts with Mr. Watt. He 
was the accountant and commissariat officer for British Columbia. 
Accordingly I remained and went over the whole of the accounts with 
him to find out how the money was spent. 


20654. Where were your headquarters that winter ?—In Victoria. 


20655. And Mr. Watt’s headquarters also ?—In Victoria. 1 re- 
mained there until March, I think, 1873; Ido not know exactly the 
time I did return, but I know it was the spring of 1873 before I got 
through with those accounts, I find that I was still in British Colum- 
bia the Ist of March, 1873, and it was during that month I came to 
Ottawa to report on the condition of the work. I remained but a very 
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short time, and went back to British Columbia... [ think I only re- 
mained a few weeks in Ottawa, and went back again to take charge of 

the surveys again. Ae 
In 1873, only two 20656. How was the system of the survey for 1873 arranged : was 
Maly asuppice > it arranged before or after you left Ottawa, or by you in British 
mentary survey Columbia ?—It was arranged in Ottawa. There was very little done in 
1873. There were only two parties engaged, and it was simply making 
a supplementary survey or deviation on one route that had been sur- 

veyed in 1872, 
20657. Do you remember who were the district engineers in charge 
of that, or were there more than one ?—There were two, Sir. There 
were two parties, Mr. Jarvis was one and Mr. Gamsby was the other. 
Ofthe methodof 20658. As to their operations, who had the direction. of the method 
this survey wit; in which the examination was to take place ?—I had the direction of 
tion; it wasin- it. It was an instrumental survey. It was made from Howe Sound, 
wasmadefrom Which is a little north of Burrard Inlet, made up by a pass through 
Howe Sound to the Cascade Mountains, and up to Lillooet, and from Lillooet across 


Lillooet thence’ to d : 
Cariboo waggon What is called the Marble Canyon. That brought us to the Cariboo 


Ge hence Ae an eoan road. Thence the survey followed up the valley of the Bona- 
plateau. parte River up to the plateau—the central plateau we generaliy call 


it—then across the same, joining the survey of 1872—which joined the 
survey of 1872 at a point almost seventy-five miles from Kamloops, some 
little distance below Clearwater. I may tell you that it was not until the 

fall of 1873 that I met Mr. Moberly, although he had been under my 
instructions, the distance had been so very great. He went to the 
Yellow Head Pass and made some surveys east towards Edmonton, 
and Mr. Fleming came through there. He travelled through the 
country by the Yellow Head Pass to the Pacific in the fall of 1872. 
He saw Mr. Moberly on his road and gave him directions, and { met | 
Mr. Fleming myself. I was going to meet him, ani I met him some 

150 miles up the North Thompson. 


Moberly’s 20659. Then do you mean that the Moberly operations for 1873 

SV eRIOUIS: had been previously directed by Mr. Fleming in 1872, and were not 
controlled at all by you in 1873 ?—No; in fact I had very little control 
of Mr. Moberly at all until I ordered him to come home in 1873, 
because he had his first instructions to go to the Howse Pass from Mr. 
Fleming. He left the Howse Pass by instructions from Mr. Fleming 
to go to the Yellow Head Pass. He made surveys in the Yellow Head 
Pass, and eastward from the Yellow Head Pass, and it was not until he 
returned that he got his instructions from me in 1873. I had not met 
him before. He returned to Kamloops under my instructions. 


20660. He had,during the season of 1873, made some survey towards 
Cedar Lake from Albreda River ?— He had made surveys 
on the east side of the mountains towards Edmonton, and from the 
west side towards Cedar Lake, and that was under my instructions. 


20661. Did you direct that the examination should be an instru- 
mental or an exploratory one ?—I think it was exploratory. I directed 
that. 

he paps 2('662. Beside these two parties which you have named as _ being 
: " under your authority in 1573—that under Mr. J arvis, and that under 
Mr. Gamsby—there was therefore another district engineer under 


your control, Mr. Moberly, ?—Yes; up to the end of 1873-—the fall of 
1873. 


—_ 
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20663. This examination of the country between Howe Sound and 
Lillooet was not made under Mr. Jarvis’s authority ?—One part of it. 
Mr. Jarvis had charge of the party as the division engineer, 


20664. Was not his charge from Lillooet north-westerly ?— Yes ; the 
first was Mr. Gamsby, from Howe Sound to Lillooet, or some point near 
Lillooet, and Mr. Jarvis took up and connected with him there. His 
was the most north-westerly part of it. 

20665. Then the first portion of the exploration was under Mr. 
Gamsby’s charge alone, and not under Mr, Jarvis ?—It was under Mr. 
Gamsby alone. 

20666. What was the nature of that examination ?——It was an 
instrumental survey through a very rugged pass. Through all the 
Cascade Mountains the passes are so rugged that a simple exploration 
with an aneroid to get the height would not be sufficient data from 
which to make out any approximate estimate of the cost. 

20667. Could you not ascertain the feasibility of the line from a bare 
exploration ?—Yes ; we could find the feasibility by travelling through 
it; but we wanted more than that—we wanted a comparative estimate 
of the cost of different passes. 

2066%, Had the feasibility of this particular portion of the country 
been established before by exploration or any other examination that 


you know of ?—There had been parties through it that got information 


from people who had travelled through it, and it seemed feasible. 


20669. Then this was, in tact, a continuation of the previous exam- 
ination, but a closer one ?—It came through a different pass. 
he first survey was by the Fraser River to Burrard Inlet. This 
examination was also from the Fraser River from a point farther up, 
through a different pass to Howe Sound. It was a branch of the same 
line I may say, a deviation, an alternative line. 


20670. And the Jarvis exploration was also instrumental ?—Yes. 


20671. Were quantities taken out from those surveys and exami- 
nations ?— Yes. 

-0672. Soasto make avlose comparison between the cost of that 
line and the Burrard Inlet line ?—Well, quantities were taken out of 
all the different surveys through the Cascade Mountains, the Cascade 
Mountains being the more difficult of the two. The Rocky Mountains 
were much more easy of the two. 


Orrawa, Thursday, 28th April, 1881. 
RopeRick McLENNAN, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
20673. You have had some connection with the works on the Pacific 
Railway ?—Yes. 
20674. In what capacity at first ?—I first went on the surveys in 
British Columbia, in 1571. 


20575. In what capacity ?—As district engineer of the Yellow Head 
Pass region. I was the first manin the Yellow Head Pass on thesurvey. 
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Moberly was dis- 
trict engineer in 
Hoowse Pass. 


Witness in 187], 
began at Kam- 
loops with about 
thirty-five men 
who went up the 
North Thomp- 
son to explore the 
Yellow Head 
Pass, and ano- 
ther party went 
up to Cariboo. 


Of the North 
Thompson party, 
five belonged to 
the engineering 
staff. 


Forty animals 
with party. 


Started from 
Kamloops, Ist 
August, 1871, 


20676. How many district engineers were there in British Columbia 
that season ?—Two. 


20677. Who was the other ?—Mr. Walter Moberly and myself. Mr. 
Moberly was in the Howse Pass and I was in the Yellow Head Pass. 


20678, Where did you begin your operations that season ?—I began 
at Kamloops—Fort Kamloops. 


20679. With what sized party ?—I had between thirty and forty 
men with the party that went up the North Thompson River, to explore 
the Yellow Head Pass, and there was another party that went up to 
Cariboo to intercept my way going northerly. They were to meet me 
at Téte Jaune Cache. 


20680. When you speak of the size of your party, do you mean the 
combined party ?—No. 


20681. That is, the one that started from Cariboo as well as the 
other one that started from Kamloops ?—No; thé nature of that service 
was to explore that country, to get a way through it, and a number of 
packers with animals took through our provisions. 


20682, What do you say was the size of your party ?—From thirty- 
five to forty men, all told, packers, axe men and _all. 


20683. How many of the engineering staff ?—Well, with me, going 
up the North Thompson, there were two assistant engineers and one 
or two younger men in the position of rod men. 


20684. Then, for the purposes of the survey there were five men 
employed ?—Five men actually— that was, men supposed to use instra- 
ments or anything of that kind, 


20685. They were examiners of the country ?—Yes. 


20686. The rest of the party, as I understand, was made up of 
persons who were required to carry provisions and to do other work 
necessary to your efficiency and comfort ?—Cutting trails through the 
country. You see there had never been anybody through the country 
and we had to cut our way through it. 


20687. Then, between twenty-five and thirty men, besides the 
engineering staff, were employed on road making and taking forward 
supplies ?—Yes, 

20688. Were they ordinary labourers ?—Yes. 


20689. Had you animals also connected with your party ?—Yes; we 
had nearly as many animals. We had forty animals, all told. 


20690. What time in the season did you start from Kamloops, your 
base of operations ?—It was about, as near as I can recollect now, 
the Ist of August, 1871. 


20691. Who had the responsibility of making up your party ?—I had 
myself of making up the labourers, but not the staff. 


20692. Who selected the staff?—Mr. Fleming. 


20693. Did they go from this part of the country, or did you get 
them in British Columbia ?—Some of them went from this part of the 
country. There were one or two, however, I took up there at Mr. 
Fleming’s suggestion—that is giving me a number of names of parties 
who were there. They were reported by him as residents, and would 
be available for that service. 
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20694. Then yon selected on the spot some who were suggested by 
Mr. Fleming ?—Yes. 
None of the stat? 


20695. Did you select any entirely on your own responsibility ?— selected on wit- 


; “+he > ‘ ness’s own 
No ; none of the staff that I recollect at all. responsibility. 


20696. The labourers, I understand, you selected entirely on your own 
responsibility ?—Oh, yes. 


20697. Who decided upon the number of persons to be engaged in Number of other 
your party and the number of animals ?—Well, 1 decided myself DORRODE BOC 
—that is, based on the information I could get of the country by witness. 
(of course, I never was in that country before), after consulting with 
people who had been, as to the nature of the service, which was 
unknown to almost everybody, and on consultation with Mr. Moberly, 
who had been in that country for some years; and, of course, I formed 
my party with a view of the certainty of getting through to Tete 
Jaune Cache, or Yellow Head t’ass, because it was important to get 
through before the winter set in, otherwise the exploration would 
extend over another year. 


20698. Where did you meet Mr. Moberly to consult with him? 
—Mr. Moberly was on the train with me going to British 
Columbia. He was here at the time I started for British Columbia. 


20699. Would you please commence with the description of your Witness left 
operations by stating when you left Ontario, and how many went with eh avanemate 
you, and so on ?—I left Ontario about the beginning of June, early in edin Victonia 
June, and witl 3 istant, [ had W. W. Ireland, th: SAEpIMEAbes: 

; with me, as one assistant, 1 ha . W. Ireland, that went supply Mahood’ s 
from this place, and another, L. N. Rhéaume. Those were the only Parva bomi 
ie } ; “, started on Domin- 
men of the staff that I had, and accompanied by Mr. Moberly who had ion Day for the 
one or two other men with him, and we went to British Columbia— Ja7potee som 
went to Victoria—and we were also accompanied by Mr. George Watt, menced their 


: A operations. 
who was commissariat officer. 7 > 


20700. How long did you stay at Victoria ?—Some days, long enough 
to supply the party that was sent out under Mr, Mahood. 


20701. Was that party going out to the Cariboo district ?—Yes. 
They left Victoria on Dominion Day. 

20702. But Mahood’s party, as I understand it, were making their 
way as quickly as possible to start an easterly exploration from that 
point to Cariboo?—Yes; but they started for their operations from 
Victoria, 

20703. They did not make an examination of the country from 
there ?—They made no examinations until they reached Cariboo. 


20704. What was the base of’ their operations ?—That was the base of 
their operations. 


20705. You stayed long enough in Victoria to get supplies for Mr. 
Mahood’s party and your own ?—To get supplies for Mr. Mahood’s 
party, see them off and prepare for the party that went by Fort 
Kamloops. 


20706. Was the Mahood party under your charge ?—Yes. 
2u707. Who was the next in command under you in the Mahood 


party ?—Mahood was the next, and a young man named Dickey—l 
forget his Christian name now—from Sackville, New Brunswick. 
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20708. What time did you leave Victoria: do I understand that Mr. 
Moberly accompanied you from Victoria up to Kamloops ?—No, not all 
the way; he sent some of his men up. At Hope he took a short cut 
through the country to try and pick up some pack animals, and some 
of his men went up with me to Fort Kamloops, and he there joined me 
with some pack animals. We divided—at least, I got some that I 
wanted. ) 


20709. What time did you leave Victoria? --We left Victoria some- 
time in July. It was a few days after Mr. Mahood left. 


20710. What timedid you reach Kamloops: did you say in August ? 
—~-No; we went there before the end of J uly, but we were there some 
days organizing and getting the horses and pack saddles and outtits 
necessary to carry supplies to the mountains, and some time was spent 
there getting packers for the horses, that is, men skilled in leading 
horses over the mountains. 4 

20711. Were these animals horses or mules ?—We had some of both. 

20712. Who had the responsibility of purchasing and fixing the price 
of those animals on behalf of the Government ?—Mr. Watt made the 
purchase, or was supposed to be the man who supplied us with those 
animals. In some cases he did, but he could not’ be with us in all cases, 
and we had to pick themup. You see, we were hurried, and Mr Moberly 
went through the country, and knowing the Hudson Bay Co.,’s 
agents, he bought some. 


20713. As to those which Mr. Moberly did not buy, did Mr. Watt 
buy them and fix the prices ?—Mr. Watt bought some and I bought 
others. 


20714. Then you did buy some and fix the price, on your own 
responsibility ?—Yes. 


20715. About how many of the animals were mules?—I think I 
bought one pack train, they call it there—about twenty mules, as near 
as J can recollect the number now. 


20716. Have you any recollection of the price ?—No; I think it is 
something like $110 or $120 apiece. 


20717. Did that cover anything more than the animals: did it 
cover the harness ?~In that case it embraced the apareos, as they call 
it Those are things that are put on the animals backs to protect 
them carrying packs. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


20718. Pack saddles ?—No; the apareos is distinct from the pack 
saddle, 


By the Chairman :— 


20719. As to the supplies, who had the responsibility of purchasing 
them and fixing the prices ?—Mr. Watt, as a rule, had the responsibi- 
lity of purchasing supplies and fixing the prices. 


20720. Did he purchase what was necessary for your party that 
season ?—He did. I do not know but we might have supplemented it, 
some, with supplies at Fort Kamloops—some things we needed there. 


20721. Who would have the responsibility of buying those supple- 
mentary articles ?—Well, anything that was purchased in Mr. Watt's 


4 ‘i . 
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absence, I would, of course, have the resposibility of. Those were 
unimportant. The staple articles were purchased by Mr. Watt. 


20722. Would you describe, shortly, the object of that season’s opera- 
tions as you bad planned them at the time you left Kamloops ?—Well, 
in accordance with instructions I had from the Government, they 
thought it very desirable that a line should be had from Yellow Head 
Pass in the first place, that Yellow Head Pass should be well tested, and 
that being found satisfactory, the line should be continued westerly 
_ from that through the gold region through Cariboo to Fraser River. 


20723. Via Téte Jaune Cache ?— Via Téte Jaune Cache. If Téte Jaune 
Cache was found practicable it was highly desirable a line should be 
extended west to the gold fields. 3 


20724. ‘That would be crossing what is known as the Cariboo range 
of mountains ?—Yes, 


20725. And, as far as your party was concerned, I understand that 
you were not to survey westerly from Téte Jaune Cache, but the 
Operations of your party proper were confined to this north-easterly 
country? — Could I get to Téte Jaune Cache and it be found practicable, 
I would have done so. My instructions were to examine Yellow Head 
Pass, and that being found good for a line, to run westerly, but I had 
no means of getting there, 


20726. Iam asking what was your plan of operations when you 
started from Kamloops ?—My plan of operations was to get to Yellow 
Head Pass by the North Thompson River, the only supposed way I 
could get there. 


20727. Did you expect to take all your party by the North Thomp- 
son River to Yellow Head Pass ?—Yes. 


20728. In a body ?—In a body. 


20729. Were there roads along the North Thompson ?—There were 
none, 


20730. Then you had to make your roads as you went on ?—We had 
to cut our way through the forest. 


20731. It was not a travelled country on either side of the river ?— 
There was a settlement five or six miles beyond Kamloops, on the 
North Thompson, and then we got out into the vast wilds. 


20732. Had you formed any idea at the time of starting of the pro- 
bable time it would take your party to reach the Yellow Head Pass ? 
—I had hoped to get there early in October—as early in October as I 
could get there. 


20733. In doing that you would necessarily pass through a part of 
the country which, you say, would form a part of the location after- 
wards—I mean from Yellow Head Pass westerly—Téte Jaune Cache all 
the way to the Cariboo district ?—I would simply have some know- 
ledge of the grades acjacent to the vallev that I went through up the 
North Thompson River, but would have very little knowledge of the 
interior. 

20734. You mean you would have some knowledge of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the river ?—Of course I would have a good 
knowledge of that going up the heights on each side as we went to the 
north; but the interior, west of that, I could not explore very much, 
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I did not have the time, and Mahood was working to meet me, was 
expecting to meet me at the Téte Jaune Cache. 


20735. Did you take your party to the Yellow Head Pass ?—I took 
the party to Cranberry Lake. The season was pretty short, and I sent 
back as many packers—in fact all the packers—and as many of the 
animals as could go back, Some of them were reduced and could not 
go back. I then took a few men from the party and went to the 
Yellow Head Pass myself, accompanied by Mr. Selwyn,Director of the 
Geological Survey. 

20736. Who else :—One or two other men I took to take animals 
and carry supplies, bedding and tents. 

20737. Any animals ?—Yes; we had some six or eight animals. 


20738. How far is it from Cranberry Lake to Yellow Head Pass, in 
round numbers ?—Oh, I suppose it is about fifty miles. 


20739. About what time did you diminish the party, as you say, at 
Cranberry Lake?—Well, it was early in October, very probably the 
dth—about the 5th of October. Then, baving reduced the party, I. 
kept a sufficient number there to explore and examine that country 
and use the instruments there as much as they could through the 
winter, and not any more men than I was assured could be fed with 
the supplies we brought there until the spring. 


20740. Was Cranberry Lake reached before Téte Jaune Cache ?— Yes. 


20741. Was it on any part of the line which might eventually be 
located between Kamloops and Téte Jaune Cache ?—Yes. 


20742. In round numbers, what is the distance between Kamloops 
and Cranberry Lake ?—I forget now—something like nearly 200 miles. 


20743. In round numbers, what would you call the whole distance 
from Kamloops to Yellow Head Pass ?—I think it is something like 
nearly 250 miles. 

20744. You say that you retained enough supplies and men and 
animals to carry you through the winter season, in making a closer 
investigation of that country ?—I retained what supplies I brought 
there, and reduced the men so as to have no more than could subsist 
well until the next spring. 


20745. And you thought that the supplies which you had left would 
be enough to carry you through until spring ?—Yes. 

20746. When you started from Kamloops did you expect that you 
would be able to discharge a portion of the party as soon as you reached 
this lake ?—L so expected. 

20747. So that was carrying out your plan of operations ?—Yes. 

20748. It was not found to be necessary in consequence of something 
which happened on the journey ?—Oh, no. 

20749. It was part of your original scheme ?—It was part of my 
original scheme, winter setting in us I expected it would. 

20750. Did you think it was necessary to have taken so large a 
party of men and animals, in order to carry the supplies from Kam- 
loops up to that point ?—Yes. 

20751. Did you find that there was as much necessity for a 
large party as you expected when you started ?—It was quite necessary 
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to take those animals to take the supplies for the men there, although 


at the time [ did not think it was necessary to take such a party. My 
own opinion was, only a skilful party with Indians and packers to 


make an exploration through the country and acquire information 
‘would be better. 


20752. Did you mention that idea to anybody ?—Yes; I think I 
spoke of that idea to Mr. Fleming when I returned. Taking a number 
of men into an unknown country, of course you have to provide them 
with supplies and provisions, and you don’t know what the country 
will be. A smaller body would accomplish the same result with less 
expense, 


20753. Are you speaking of your opinion before you left Kamloops 


or after the event ?—It was after the event. 1 knew nothing of the 


country at all. 


20754. I was asking whether the event turned out as you had 
anticipated at the time you ieft Kamloops ?—I simply required to take 
the transit men and_ levellers, &., a full party of men, and, therefore, 
I had to take provisions for them. 


20755. Who settled, before you started from Kamloops, upon the size 
of the party—I mean the number of men and animals that you were to 
take ?—I settled, to a great extent, that myself; that is, getting advice 
trom others who pietended to know something about the country and 
the requirements of the work. 


20756. Was the price of supplies and animals a matter left to your 


discretion ?— Of course I was not directed as to the price, I was left to 


my own discretion. 


20757. The , in adopting the number of men and animals for the 
party, you acted on your discretion ?—Certainly. 


20758. When you discharged a portion of the party, did you find 
your judgment had been a good judgmentas to the number of men 
and animals required, or at the end of the season did you think 
you had employed more than was necessary ?—No; I found I 
had barely enough provisions to keep a small party (somewhat 
reduced, but not to destroy their efficiency so much), 1 had scarcely 
enough to supply an ordinary surveying party until spring. What 


_-with getting them up there and cutting roads to get them up there, 


and making bridges and boats and other things to get across streams, 
it constituted a great part of the work and took up a great part of the 
time. When I arrived there I had no more than sufficient provisions 
to supply an ordinary party. I would run no risk until June, as the 
time would probably be nearing to get fresh supplies. 


20759. I understand, when you reached Cranberry Lake, or before 


you proceeded farther, you discharged all your party and animals, 
except one or two other men of the staff, and six or eight 
assistants ?—-I beg your pardon, I sent back all the packers and all the 


animals they could take back; I left an ordinary surveying party in 
the neighbourhood of Cranberry Lake to survey that country and con- 
tinue examinations during the winter. I then left with one or two 
pack animals, accompanied by Mr. Selwyn, of the Geological Survey, 


going that far beyond where the party were left. 
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20760. Please describe to me the party you left inthe neighbour- 
hood of Cranberry Lake for operations there ?—I left two assistant 
engineers and one or two younger men for rod men and chain men and 
about eight or ten axe men. 


20761. That would be a party of somewhere between twelve ard 
fourteen altogether ?—Yes. 


20762. Please describe the party which you took with you further 
northward and easterly ?—I took two men with me and Mr. Selwyn 
took two others. I think we had four or six of a party that went to 
Yellow Head Pass and returned. 


20763. That would be fourteen and six—somewhere about twenty 
altogether of your original party that did not go back ?—No; did not 
go back, and the rest were all sent back, packers and all. 


20764. Do you think now, after the event and after the experience of 
that season, thatit was good judgment to take the party as large as 
you did originally, in order tnat in the fall you might have the twenty 
men you describe for the operations near Cranberry Lake and more 
easterly, and the provisions for them that you did, or do you think 
that you could have started with a smaller party and accomplished the 
work as efficiently ?—If I contemplated supplying a party for the 
winter I had barely enough, but if | contemplated the risk of taking 
one or two men and going lighter, much less would do. But that was 
not the plan of the survey. The plan of the survey was to make an 
instrumental examination. 


20765. Assuming the object of that season’s explorations to be just 
what happened, namely, in October, when you got to this lake you 
kept two parties of about twenty men and provisions about enough for 
them: I am asking whether, in your present opinion, that object 
could have been accomplished by having started with a smaller party 
than you did from Kamloops ?—Oh, I would have acquired the infor- 
mation that I had up to that time with less expense by arranging and 
planning differently, but that was simply on the basis that I knew the 
country, which I did. not. 


20766. I understand that the object of this season’s operations was 
two-fold: in the first place that you should acquire a knowledge of the 
country up, we will say, as far as Cranberry Lake along the river, and 
that from Cranberry Lake you should have party sufficiently large and 
supplies enough to enable you during the winter to make further 
explorations ?—Yes. 


20767. I am asking whether you think that that object, or those two. 
objects, could have been attained by having started with a smaller party 
from Kamloops than you did ?—No; I could not have changed it with 
any different results. 


20768. Then you think the number of men and animals employed by 
you in that season’s operations and the expenditure connected with 
them were necessary and material in order to reach the result which 
you did ?—I do. 


20769. What was the name of the person whom you left in charge of 


the party near Cranberry Lake ?—F. W. Green. 


20770. What were his duties after the fall of 1871 ?—His duties were 
to examire the country thoroughly around that region and explore 
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both north and west particularly with a view of finding a valley or a 
pass through into the Cariboo country westward. 


20771. And what was the object of the party under your immediate 
charge ?—There were only a few men, I left only afew men more with 
Mr. Green, and when I came back from Yellow Head Pass--— 


20772. That is the return. I am speaking now of the time you Accomplished _ 
started uorthward and easterly from Cranberry Lake with Mr. 93° hasc Cx@min= 
Selwyn: what was the object of that examination @—Torexanimerthe) () / 
pass and to acquire some knowledge of its character. 


20773. Did you accomplish that ?—Yes. 


20774. What time did that take ?—That took— I recollect distinctly 
now, we returned on the 26th of October. 


20775. What time did you leave Cramberry Lake on that little expe- 
dition ?—We came down in four or five days. 


20776. Iam speaking of leaving Cranberry Lake on that expedi- 
tion 2—It would be after the 15th—perhaps the 15th to the 18th. 


20777. When you left for Yellow Head Pass ?—Yes. 


20778. And when do you say you returned ?—We returned on the Returned on 26tke 
; ’ s ctober ; 
ee the pass in eight 
20779. So that in eight days, you and Mr. Selwyn and your explor- Ga c 
ing party of one or two other men accomplished the investigation which 


you started to make ?—Yes. 


20780. And that was fifty miles to go from Cranberry Lake, includ- 
ing the Yellow Head Pass ?—Yes. 


20781. That was not an instrumertal examination?—No; it was Simply anan- 
41 i : 10] py ‘ ‘ CO} ; , ‘ eroid examina~ 
simply with an aneroid. I carried an aneroid in my pocket to tion to acquire a 
acquire a knowledge of the grades. knowledge of the 
grades. 
20782. And the distance you estimated as you passed over it ?—Yes ; 


we just estimated the distance as well as we could at the time. 


20783. That party was the first, as 1 understand you to say, who had 
examined the Yellow Head Pass under the Canadian Government for the 
purposes of the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 


20784. How far easterly did you proceed on that occasion ?—We went 
very nearly to what is called Yellow Head Lake, not far from the 
summit. 


20785. Is that east of the summit ?—No - itis on the west side of 
the summit. 


20786. Did you not go farther east than the west side of the 
summit ?—No. 


20787. Did you not go over the summit ?—No. 


20788. Then you did notactually go through the pass ?—No. Through Did not go 
the pass is ninety miles. We went to that part of it which is considered fhroush tha 
and is the roughest part on the west side. 


20789, Then you did not make the first investigation of what is 
called Yellow Head Pass proper ?—Up to that point only, subsequently 
followed by Mr. Moberly in 1872, who was sent to that part. 
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20790. How near on the westerly side did you come to the pass 
proper ?—I do not know. I suppose, may be, tenor fifteen miles, where 
the water turns the other way, as near as I can recollect now. 


20791. Where the water turns which way ?—To the eastward. You 
see the water flows both ways through the pass. 


20792. Did you go to that point ?—No, within ten or fifteen miles. You 
see we went as far as we could to take the risk of coming out for the 
winter. When it commenced snowing on the 26th of October we 
returned. Mr. Selwyn was anxious to return, and I thought so too. 


20793. What was his office connected with the survey ?—It was the 
geological examination. 

20794. Then you returned to Cranberry Lake about the 26th of 
October ?—We returned back on the 26th of October and came by 
Cranberry Lake, I suppose, about the end of the month—between 
the end of October and the Ist of November. 


20795, And then how did you proceed ?—Then we retraced our steps 
by the trail and got to the mouth of the Albreda River. This is one 
of the tributaries of the Thompson. It is a short stream. 

20796. That is near Cranberry Lake ?—Yes, very near it. There 
is a divide there. The waters of the Albreda River go into the North 
Thompson and the northern stream goes into the Canoe River. 

20797. And what were your next operations ?—After getting to the 
mouth of the Albreda River we stopped there a couple of days to make 
canoes, 

20798. Did you take up your other party that you had left in the 
neighbourhood ?—No; 1 left the party with Mr. Green and went down 
with Mr, Selwyn, taking a few men with me. Mr. Selwyn’s men we 
had left with Mr. Green. We got to the mouth of the Albreda River 
and made canoes with pine logs. 


20799. And then ?—Worked our way down to the mouth of the 
Clearwater River, where there was a man left for the winter to take 
charge of the stores that could not be got up that winter. They were 
sent there anticipating the wants of next spring. They got there 
about the time the river was frozen up. 


20800. And then ?—We made our way to Fort Kamloops. 


20801. What time did you get there ?—I forget; about the middle 
of November—the 15th to the 20th of November, as near as I can 
recollect. 


20802. And then ?—Then, I think, we made some small settlements 
with the Hudson Bay officers there, and then went by the Cariboo 
road, to the telegraph office and telegraphed Mr. Fleming at Ottawa, 
who answered by requiring me to come to Ottawa and bring a report 
of my explorations, which I did. 


20803. About what time did you leave British Columbia for Ottawa 
that fall ?—It was very near—it must have been about the beginning 
of January. I was waiting some time to hear of Mahood’s party, who 
did not get through to Téte Jaune Cache as I expected. 


20804. Where were you waiting ?—I was part of the time at Cache 
Creek on the Cariboo road, telegraphing to Cariboo to see if I could 
get any tidings of them, which I could not; and then, after getting the 


order from Mr. Fleming to come to Ottawa, I still waited for some time 
to get information of Mahood and see what success he had, until 
finally he got out to Cariboo. 


20805. Who ?—Mahood, and telegraphed me where his party were ; 
and I asked him to bring in his maps and sketches that he had with 
him, so that I could take them to Ottawa. He was unable to go 
through that country. He went over glaciers—one he estimated was 
2,000 feet in thickness. 


20806. Then, of the party which you originally started with, there 
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fourtcen altogether, in the charge of Mr, Green ?—Yes, and some of 
Mahood’s men, who ran his party somewhat in the same way | did; 
that is, by sending out all the men he could sen! for the winter. After 
getting to a certain point and finding he could get no further, he 
adapted his party to the supplies he had. 


20807. These detached parties were instructed to investigate the 
country as well as they could by way of explorations, not instrumental 
surveys ?—Exactly. Wherever they found anything promise well, to 
examine with instruments ; but, of course, to make explorations first 
before doing so. 


20808. Then you reached Ottawa about the middle of the winter of 
1871-72 ?—Yes. 


20809. Next after that, how were you employed ?—Next spring 
again I went back, and after leaving here I went back, as L supposed, 
to continue my operations in Yellow Head Pass, and try if possible to 
get to Cariboo. 


20810. You say you supposed you went back for that purpose: did 
- you not know for what purpose you went back ?—I started back for 
that purpose, and at Toronto I was intercepted with different instruc- 
tions. Between the time of leaving here and going to Lancaster to 
pack up my traps, Mr. Moberly’s report on Howse Pass came in, and 
[ suppose the plan of the surveys was changed, and I was telegraphed 
at Toronto to wait for instructions there, which I did; and the instruc- 
tions were that I should take my parties and try and work through 
across the Chilcotin Plains, across the interior of British Columbia, and 
allow Mr. Moberly, who was supposed to be in Howse Pass, to take his 
men on the east side of the range. There was no place he could find 
- more accessible than that ground. 


20811. Then your instructions were to examine the country between 
the two main ranges ?—Yes; to see what was the best line I could get 
west towards the Chilcotin Plains. 


20812. West from what point ?—A supposed continuation, making 
Tete Jaune Cache the gateway or a central point, by which a line 
could diverge either down the South Thompson River and then to take 
the first ready means of getting to the western country by the Clear- 
water River, the first good ground we found to offer any opening 
to that country ; sol took the parties out and got down to the Clear- 
water, and commenced work westerly, which was the only point I 
found presented any opening at all. Other parts have been tested 
since and they had to come back to that. In 1872 I worked from 
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20813. When you say from Clearwater, do you mean from its junc- 
tion with the North Thompson ?—Yes; or very near there. ‘Taking 
the parties out, I brought them, down there. 


20814. You worked westerly from that point ?—Westerly from that 
peint. 

20815. Where was your base of operations that season, 1872 ?—I 
had fixed that as the only point by which there was any hope of getting 
a line through the country at all, westerly. 

29818, Did you start with a party from that point—the junction ?— 
Yes. 

20817. What sized party ?— Well, I should say about medium sized ; 
about thirty men, as near as I can recollect now. 


20818. Including the engineers ?—Engineers and everything. 


20819. And how many animals ?—Animals: we had about twenty or 
twenty-five. 


20820. Was that the size of the party under your immediate 
charge: twenty men and twenty-five animals ?—Yes; or Mahood’s 
party. Mahood, the man that went from the Cariboo Mines easterly. 
I got him out aud started him there at Clearwater, and then I took the 
Green party, the party I had brougbt up the previous summer to Cran- 
berry Lake. I took that party and got them out into the interior about 
100 miles, and started them operating westerly. 


20821. Where did you get charge of these two parties in the spring 
of 1872, less the Green party and the Mahood party, so as to be able 
to direct them?--I had to go for them. I had to get Green’s 
party from Cranberry Lake, and Mahood’s party, who had at that time 
made their way up to Tete Jaune Cache, I got them out there. 


20822. About what time of the year ?—That was in June some time. 
20523. Was Forrest under your charge that year ?—He was. 


20824. He went westerly past the lake now called Mahood Lake ?— 
Lake Mahood, he did. . 


20825. Did the Green party and the Mahool party come down 
southerly so as to be under your immediate charge at the junction of 
the Clearwater with the Thompson, or did you direct their operations 
by letter ?—No; I got both parties down and got Mahood’s organized 
and started at Clearwater. Having done that, I got Green and his 
party, and worked round and got in about 100 miles west of Mahood 
and started them there. 


20826. First, about the Mahood party, what size was it ?—About 
thirty men, as near as I can recollect now. 

20827. Is that the party you have just described as your own ?—No; 
I beg your pardon, Green’s was mine. 

20828. Then the Mahocd party consisted of thirty men ?—Yes. 

20829. And how many horses ?—Twenty or twenty-five animals. 

20830. What operations did you direct them to undertake that 
season ?—'T’o endeavour to find the best country that they could going 
west, and as near that parallel of latitude going nearly due west. I 


told them where I was going to start with the other party, some 100 
miles west of that and to form a junction. | 


20831. Was Forrest with the Mahood party ?—With the Mahood 
party. 

20832. Now the Green party, where do you say you started them 
from ?—The Green party, I started them. ] took them out and got 
them on near what is called the Cariboo road and not very far from 
the 150 mile house. 


20833. Near the Big Bend on the Fraser River ?—No; oh, no. It is 
lower down. 

90831. Is it between Lillooet and Big Bend ?—About latitude 
51° 30’—between 51° and 52°. 

20835. You say you took them out, bat I do not know to what point. 
Now that is the latitude: can you give me the longitude or some point 
well known on the river or somewhere ?—No; I do not see any marks 
on this map (looking at one). 

90836. Was it on the Fraser River ?—No, Sir. 

20837. Was it east of that?—Some twenty-five miles cast of Fraser 
River. 

20838. Was it anywhere near the junction of Big Creek ?—It was 
near there. 

20839. In what direction were they to move ?—They were to move 
down the Fraser River to ascertain what gradients could be had going 
down Fraser River. That was near the height of land. They were to 
work down to Fraser River. 

20840. Then you say you took them out from the Thompson River 
to a starting point further west ?’—Yes. 

20841. How did you get them to that starting point: was the 
country well travelled or easily travelled ?—No, Sir. I got some 
Indians to guide me through. There were some few Indian trails 
and I got some Indians to guide me and went through there. 


20842, Then that was the Green party ?—Yes. 

20843. That is the party you describe as yours ?—Yes. 

20844. How long were you getting to this starting point ?-—I think 
some fifteen or twenty days. 

90845. Was it along the Blackwater Valley, or anywhere further 
north that you travelled to get to that starting point ?—We went to 


the Blackwater and over some high ridges there, We took as 
% . 
nearly a direct course as we could. 


20846. Did you expect the Mahood party would join in withthe line 
you were then taking ?—I expected it would serve them to some extent 
in making their camps. 


20847. WhatI am asking is: whether you expected the result of their 
examination to be that they would find a country which would make a 
line available somewhere about the starting point which you then took ? 
—Exactly. 

20848, And you would be continuing the same course ?—Exactly. 


20849, So that the line from this starting point westerly, you sup- 
posed would be nothing more than a continuation of the general course 
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of the examination which they were making in effect, although not 
exactly to the point of junction ?—Yes, 


20850. What was accomplished by the Mahood party that season : 
they were under your charge and, I suppose, reported to you ?—Yes. 
They got through to where I started Green’s party, and Green’s party 
met with one of Mr. Marcus Smith’s party, from Bute Inlet, on the west _ 
side of Fraser River, near Tatla Lake. 


20&51. For the present we will confine our questions to the Mahood 
party ; you say they reached the starting point of your party, the 
Green party: how far was that from the starting noint of the Mahood 
party ?—I cannot say with certainty now. 


20352. Could you not say in round numbers ?—Well, I suppose it 
would be between sixty and seventy-five miles—perhaps about seventy- 
five miles would be something near it. 


20853. What was the nature of their examination during that expe- 
dition?—They had gone up a chain of Jakes and outlets from those 
lakes. 


20854. That is the result of their examination: I am speaking of 
the nature of it, whether it was instrumental or not?—It was explora- 
tion and instrumental, both. 


40855. Did they take such close examination as would permit of a 
profile being made of the country ?—We did. We madea profile. We 
ran a transit line and level line—some levels over it. We examined it 
with the instruments. 


20856. About what time did they complete that work ?—The begin- 
ning of the winter. 


20857. That was the result of the whole season's vperations of the 
Mahood party ?—Yes. 


20858. They made an instrumental examination over seventy-five 
miles ?—Seventy-five miles, as near as I can recollect now. 


20859. And their party was composed of about thirty men and 
twenty-five animals ?—As near as I can recollect now. 


20860. What is your opinion about the necessity of a party of that 
size for that work? Does the result show you whether it was too 
large a party ?—They could not have got along with any less—that is, 


using instruments—than they had. 


20861. You think the size of the party and the expenditure occa- 
sioned by it were both justifiable considering the operations ?—They 
were gauged according to the supposed wants of the country as near as 
possible. 


“0862. Were you directed to make an instrumental survey ?—Oh, 
yes. 

20863. Was it not a matter of discretion with you whether it should 
be a bare exploration or an instrumental examination ?—~No, no. 


20864. Who directed you to do that ?—Mr. Fleming. 


20865. What was the result of the examination, as to the feasibility 
of the line ?—It demonstrated the possibility of getting a line, but it 
was expensive. Some of that country was very rough; but it showed 
a line could be had there. 
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20866. Were the gradients extreme ?—No; but about thirty miles of 
the line would be very heavy. 

20867. Cuttings and that sort of work ?—Yes: ravines and rocky 
points. 


20868. As an engineer would you say whether it was an expedient 
thing, considering the state of the undertaking at that time (the 
Pacific Railway) to make that examination in the way it was made— 
I mean by instruments through that section of the country, or whether 
it would have been a more expedient thing to have explored the 
country without instrumental examinations to ascertain the character 
and probability of a line being located there ?—I have always main- 
tained it would have been better to have explored for two or three 
desired or-desirable points before making instrumental surveys at all. 
I have always maintained that. 


20869. Had you communicated that idea before this year’s opera- 
tions to any of your superior officers ?-—Yes; I think I spoke to Mr. 
Fleming about it—about making explorations first. 


20870. That would be between 1871 and 1872 ?—Yes. 
20871. Was that opinion based in any way upon the experience you 
had gained during the previous year of 1871 ?—It was. 


20872. Was it based upon the general character of the country, the 
roughness of it, and the probability of encountering obstacles ?—It 
was, for this reason: that afew men with Indians can get through a 
country well, because the Indians, as a rule, are very good packers ; 
but when you get alarge party for an instrumental survey, that you 
have to fit out for surveying, you increase the weight of the whole 
expedition, that is, without knowing you can get a line through at all. 
You simply get routes without a certainty they will even be utilized. 


20873. What experience have you had as an engineer before your 
connection with the Pacific Railway ?—I was sixteen years in the 
United States, and the greater part of that time with a pupil of 
Col. Whistler, of Massachusetts, who built the St. Petersburg and 
Moscow Railway. 

20874. What length of experience do you consider you have had 
in your profession ?—Altogether? 

20875. Yes?—About thirty years. 

20876. Have you anything more than the ordinary standing in the 
profession —I mean have you any particular rank ?—No; | made no 


application to the Institute of Civil Engireers of England. I have been 
part of the time in the United States and since then here. 


20877. When you laid these views before Mr. Fleming in the winter of 


1871-72, as to the expediency of exploring the country before surveying 
it more closely with the aid of instruments, do you remember what his 
views were, or did he express any upon the subject ?—Well, I do not 
know that he expressed anything very pointedly; but this I gathered 
from him,.of course, that he wanted to see the section of the country 
for himself here. 


20878. What section of the country ?—That is what is acquired by 
running levels. 
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20879. When you say section you mean technically a cutting of the 
country horizontally—a profile plan of the country ?—Exactly. Isaw 
he was desirous to get these things himself in the head office to judge 
that way; in other words, he seemed to hesitate about detailing discre- 
tionary power to the man to select the ground to survey-—at least that 
was my construction of it. 


20880. Do you mean that he wished to guide from Ottawa the 
operations exactly, and not to leave it to the discretion of persons on 
the spot ?—Not exactly; but he wished to acquire a knowledge of the 
ground by getting a profile of it at Ottawa for him to judge and compare 
the different lines. Well, of course, that in the main would do, but 
sometimes these lines were run where they would never be any use 
except to show it was impossible to build a railway there. 


20821. That information you could get by a bare exploration ?— 
Yes. 


20882. Without instrumental examinations ?—Yes. 


20883. And that exploration would be very much less expensive ?— 
Precisely. | 

20884. I suppose you are aware there has been a good deal of diseus- 
sion about the expediency of this examination of the country having 
been made in this particular way ?-—Yes. 

20885. And that I am asking your views because you have had some 
experience on the spot ?—Yes. 


20886. Now, as to your own party's operations for that season, from 
the end of the Mahood examination westerly, will you describe what 
was accomplished that season ?—Well, we made an instrumental sur- 
vey from that point at which we started down by the San Lozé 
Valley, crossing the Fraser River, going into the Chilcotin Valley, 
and ending a little to the east of Tatla Lake, where we met one 
of Mr. Smith’s parties, formed a junction with a party that came up or 
that had been working between Bute Inlet and Tatla Lake. We 
covered a good deal of ground. 


20887. That was a longer stretch of country that you examined ?— 
Yes; you see it was the Chilcotin Plains. It was partly open, and 
there was not the labour of getting through it, and measuring it there 
was in the other. I was between the two parties, largely with Green’s 
party, for the reason I wanted to make sure of meeting the parties from 
the west side and I counted on Mahood coming to our initial point, so 
{ pushed on the party as fast as I could. 


20888. Was the nature of your examination the same as Mahood’s : 
entirely instrumental ?—Yes. 


20889. Preceded by a detailed party for explorations ? —Yes. 
Valleys semetimes fix you there. You get into it and you cannot get 
out of it until you are near the end of it. Howto get out and where 
to get out into the next valley is, of course, a subject for exploration to 
determine. 


20890. Did you complete such an examination as would enable you 
to furnish such a profile as Mr. Fleming said he would desire of the 
country ?— Yes, 


20891. And you did get a profile of that work ?—Yes. 
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20892. About what time did these operations end ?—With the begin- 
ning of winter—the second winter. 


20893. That was the fall of 1872 ?—Yes, the fall of 1872. 


20894. And then what did youdo ?—Then we got the parties together 
on what is called the Cariboo road, or the only road in that province, 
and paid off all the axe men and everybody we did not employ in Vic- 
toria—paid them off in the interior, and brought the rest down to Vic- 
toria, and paid the remaining axe men there, some few we had taken 
from the town, and employed the staff until some time in February, 
some two months, making up our plansand profiles of the survey, after 
which I came to Ottawa. 


20895. What do you say as to the necessity for the expenditure 
made by you with your own party—! mean the Green party, suppos- 
ing it to have been necessary to accomplish what you did accomplish, 
that is to make such an examination as to get a profile of the country : 
could that have been done, in your opinion, with good management, 
at any materially less expense ?—No; not a profile based on accurate 
levels—you could not. 


20896. Then I understand the doubt, if there is any, in your mind 
as to the expediency of your expenditure, to rest on this question : 
whether the examination ought to have been an exploration, in the 
first instance, or an instrumental survey ?—Yes ; exactly. 


20897. But if an instrumental survey was the proper one, then all the 
expenditure was necessary ?—Yes ; of course we could not have done 
anything else than we did. 


2898. That has brought you down to the winter of 1872-73: what 
was your next operation ?—Then I came to Ottawa with the plans and 
profiles of these surveys, and I think it was about June of 1873 L left 
the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

20899. When did you return to it ?—In 1875. 

20900. Had you in the weantime been engaged in your profession in 
other places ?—No ; not in my profession. 

20901. Where did you go in 1875 at the time of your next connec- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—I went up to Lake Superior. 

20902. Upon what section ?— Beginning on section 13. 

20903. As construction engineer ?—Yes; in charge of that section 
under Mr. Hazlewood who was the superintending engineer or district 
engineer. 

20904. Had he more than one under his charge ?—Yes. 

20905. Then you were resident engineer ?—Yes, resident engineer 
of that section. 


20906. At the beginning that line was projected to Shebandowan 
Lake was it not ?—Yes. 


20907. Then you were engaged before the western end of that sec- 
tion was abandoned ?— Yes. 


20908. It was finally constructed only as far as Sunshine Creek on 
that particular location ?— Yes. 


20909. The continuation of it really became the subject of another 
contract ?—Yes. 
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20910. Contract No. 25 ?—Yes, No. 25. 


20911. Had you the responsibility of taking out the quantities in the 
first instance ?—No;I had nothing to do with it. 


20912. It was after the contract was let ?—It was after the contract 
was let I went out there. 


20913. Would you describe, shortly, what you found necessary to be 
done as constructing engineer, and whatever you think proper concern- 
ing the way the work was done ?—I got up there on the 19th of May, 
1875, and after waiting a few days for some men to join me as assistants, 
I went to work locating the line for that contract. There was a line 
that had been previously located or run, I do not know what they call 
it, and they claimed it was a location. Anyway I started a line to set 
the men to work, of which there were 150 men on the boat with me 
going up. 

20914. Do you mean the contract was let before the line was located ? 
—The line the road was built on was not located at the time of the 
contract. 


20915. When you say there were 150 men on the boat, do you mean 
150 men belonging to the contractor’s party ?—Yes. 


20916. When you got to the ground, did you find any worl laid 
out so that the contractor could take proceedings at once to do his 
work ?—No., 


20917. What was the state of affairs there ?—Well, those 150 men 
were there a few days, They utilized them putting up camps, store- 
houses, &c. While [ was waiting, or rather while some assistants were 
coming to join me—some few I expected to join me there—I took 
occasion to go some twenty miles over the ground myself, taking an 
axe man that was living there, who carried a blanket and axe and made 
fires; so I went through the woods, and by the time those men had 
arrived, some few days, I had acquired some knowledge. I had never 
seen it before. As soon as those assistants came, I went and located a 
line just as rapidly as I could to set these men to work, 


20918, Was it over the same ground over which there had been a 
trial location, or did you take new ground ?—Took new ground. I 
found my own ground. 


20919. How near the water was the point at which it was possible 
for the contractor to commence the work at that time—the first of his 
work: how near Fort William ?—There was about a mile and a-half 
there that was very wet—at Tamarack Swamp. It was wet up to very 
near the middle or end of June. | 


20920. Over that wet ground there had been a location previous to 
this ?—Yes, 


20921. By whom was that made?—By Mr. Murdoch or Mr. Hazle- 
wood—some one who had been there before I had been. Mr. Murdoch, 
I think, was the man. 


(20922, Do I understand you that, at the time the contractor first 
commenced work, you put them upon a location of your own, and one 
which had not been adopted by any engineer previously ?—There is a 
little piece there that is common to the two lines, but at the first place 
the contractor commenced work at the Kaministiquia River, twenty- 
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two miles out, the Kaministiquia River crossing, because it was dry 
ground, and as soon as we could make a line to start them to work we 
did. 

20923. Then do you say the contractor commenced his work at 
a point twenty-two miles away from Prince Arthur’s Landing ?— 
Yes; he divided the party and sent them twenty-two miles up where 
it was dry ground, and kept a few at the dock at Fort William. 


20924. But the main body was twenty-two miles out ?—Yes, at the 
crossing ; the others continued. Some kept at Fort William, and they 
kept increasing them there and extending them both ways. 


10925. Where they commenced work twenty-two miles away, was it 
on a line previously located, or a new line ?—It was very near. | 
found I was going to be pressed for time and*I changed the line as little 
as I possibly could so as to set those men towork. Ihad only a day or 
two to do it, and after changing the line I set them to work. Then | 
went to the other end and began regularly to continue the line from 
the lower end. I went near Fort William and commenced locating the 
line regularly and continuously on. 


20926. You say at the point at which they did commence you did 
the location very hurriedly ?—Yes. 


20927. If you had had more time would you have made a better 
location there ?—Possibly some bet*er, but I was in a great hurry. 


20928. lam not speaking now of the reason why you did not get 
the best location, tut I am asking whether you could have got a better 
location 7—Oh, yes. Icould have got a better if I had not been so 
hurried, but not a great deal. 


20929. In what respect would it have been better ?—The work would 
have been some less. 


20930. You mean the cost of the work ?—Yes. 


20931. How much less ?—I could not make a comparison of that 
without having a line run. 


20932. Would the better line have been north or south of this ?— 
There wasa valley there which would have been by shifting the road. A 
combination of lines and curves would have made a difference. 


20933. Is it not the experience of engineers that if time is taken in 
locating, money can be saved in the location ?—Yes, 


20934. Is it possible to get the very best line in the first instance ?— 
It is not a possibility in a wooded country to get the best line in the 
first Instance. 


~ 20935. Then time is required before construction to make as full an 
exploration as possible, in the interest of the country or the proprietors 
who have to bear the cost ?—It is. 


20936. In this case was there sufficient time taken before contracting 
to secure the best location ?—I cannot say; I was not there. | 


20937. After you got there, do you not say you were hurried ?—The 
_ contractor was there on the spot with me with 150 men to set to work. 


20938. The line you got was a bettew line than the previous one ?— 
it was a little over a mile shorter. 
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20939. Is there some corresponding disadvantage in your mind ?— 
The grades are not exceeding one in a 100 in my line—less tnan onthe 
previous line. 


20940. Then do you mean that your line was better than the pre- 
vious one ?—Yes. 


20941. I understand you to say that you think your line wasa better 
one in the interest of the country ?—Yes. 


20942. Because it saved the cost, and was as good or a better line : 
is that what you mean ?—Yes. 


20943. Is there any question that that is what you mean ?—No; ! 
do not think there is any question about it. 


20944. The line is quite.as easy, less expensive, and just as efficient ? 
— Yes. 

20945. And [ understand you to say that even when you started 
them at work you did not secure the best location at that point, because 
you were pressed for time ?—Just at that point I had to do the best 1 
could at the start. [ had to look at it from a local stand-point. 


20946. I repeat my question. I understand you to say that even 
when you started them at work you did not secure the best location 
at that point, because you were pressed for time ?-—Yes ; at that point 
I could have done better if I had had more time. 


20947. Do you know that a claim was made by the contractors tor 
damages, because they lost time in not being able to go on at once 
with their work ?—Yes; I do. 


20948. Who had the settlement of that claim ?—Mr. Marcus Smith. 


20949. Then, I suppose you kept ahead of the working parties as 
well as you could with your locating party ?—After the first twenty- 
two miles, after we got that done, of course we kept ahead of them. 


20950. Was there any further complaint after they once got to work 
that they were delayed for want of location or anything else ?—No; I 
have no knowledge of anything else. 


20951. For how long was the work continued upon the supposition 
that it would go to Shebandowan Lake ?—After I made that location 
of the twenty-two miles—about twenty-two miles to the Kaministiquia 
River crossing—Mr. Hazlewood notitied the contractors not to work 
beyond that, although we continued our location north or north- 
westerly. He notified them not to do any work beyond that for some 
time. 


20952. When you say you continued your work north and north- 
westerly yon mean towards Shebandowan?—Yes. He notified them 
not to go beyond that, I think it was until about September or October 
of that year. Subsequently he gave them permission to extend it to 
Sunshine station, which is thirty-two and a-half miles, at which point 
their operations stopped. 

90953. Did the contractors do any work west of Sunshine Creek ?— 
They did not. | 

20954. Then whatever work. was done at any time was by the 
engineering staff, in the shape gf surveys and locations ?—Yes ; west of 
Sunshine Creck. 
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20955. Going back to your surveys in British Columbia, for a 
moment, I think you omitted to describe what the Green party did 
during the first winter that you left them in the neighbourhood of Téte- 
Jaune Cache ?—They had made some explorations and’ made some 
instrumental survey from Albreda Lake to and beyond Canoe River. 
That is about the extent of their operations that winter. 


20956. Would you describe a little more circumstantially the extent 
of their exploration first ?—In the first place, they tried by several 
valleys for about twenty to twenty-five miles westerly, one or two 
places that seemed to promise an outlet, tried those in succession, and 
subsequently being driven out of that, they commenced an instru- 
mental survey from Albreda by and beyond Canoe River. That 
embraces about the operations. 


20957. Then that instrumental survey was northerly ?—Northerly ; 
yes. It was going northerly looking to an extension through the 
Canoe Pass. 

20958. Was it looking to the exploration you had made with Mr. 
Selwyn ?—Yes. 

20959. And what did that instrumental survey show ?—It showed 
for that distance a very favourable ground. © 


20960. About what distance ?—I suppose about twenty miles or 
something. I would not be positive about tho distance—twenty to 
twenty-five miles. 


20961. Were profiles taken out ?—Yes. 


20962. Is that a portion of the line that has been adopted so far as 
the line through there has been settled ?—Yes. 


20963. And the Mahood party, what did they do: I understood 
that he had pursued the same course, detaching a portion of the party 
for winter operations ?—~He reduced his party and made explorations 
looking for a way out to Fraser River towards spring. They made no 
instrumental survey. 

20964. Within what limits did they make that exploration during 
the winter of 1871-72 ?—They came out at a place called Camp Creek. 
It is the first stream on the south-west side of Fraser River, Going 
down from Téte Jaune Cache they got to the first stream, seme thirty 
niles from Téte Jaune Cache. They went up that stream somo thirty 
miles. 


20965. In what direction ?—South-westerly. 


20966. That is towards the crest of the Cariboo range ?—Yes. 
Having crossed the crest of that range they went down tbat river 
some distance. Winter set in. He reduced his party and retained all 
he could there for the winter. His explorations consisted in examin- 
ing both down stream—down the Fraser as well as up, towards Téte 
Jaune Cache, for a valley looking westerly back from the direction he 
came—south and north of the route he took, 


20967. Then the exploring operations of both those parties were not 
successful to the extent of finding any practicable country ?—No; they 
were not. 


20968. Neither the Green party under you ror the other party 
under Mahood ?—They were unable to get any outlet west that was so 
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much desired, so the result of the winter’s operation was a failure of 
getting any pass there. 


20969. But they showed that it was unnecessary to proceed to 
instrumental examination ?— Exactly ; oh, yes. 


20970. They were effective so far as that ?—Yes. 


20971. Did you continue as the engineer on _ construction 
of section 13 until the end of the work?—Until the work was 
finished. 

20972. Before it was finished did you take charge of any other divi- 
sion or section ?—Yes, 

20973. Which ?—The winter of 1875-76 I was ordered to make a 
trial survey to see how best I could get in a westerly direction going 
somewhat north of Lake Shebandowan, still running the direction that 
way, but some miles further north. 


20974. What was the nearest objective point in all this 
locating of lines?—Sturgeon Falls at that time—an arm _ of 
Rainy Lake at that time, was an objective point up to the 
winter of 1875-76. I was extending the survey on different ground, 
looking westerly in that general direction and leaving Lake Sheban- 
dowan, the east end of it what was first fixed as the terminus of con- 
tract 13, to the south. That is taking the parties that were detailed 
for section 13, as many as were available that winter. In the month of 
November, somewhere about the end of it, I was instructed from 
Ottawa to commence a survey from Sunshine station, looking for a 
more northerly line to touch at Lac des Mille Lacs, and the other point 
was English River where the survey had been made before. Those two 
points were named, and I was asked to see what the country would 
admit of there, so 1 took the party and started a hurried line over that 
country. I was urged very much to ascertain the grades the country 
would admit of as soon as possible. 


20975. Instrumental ?-- A fair trial line. 


20976. Trial location ?—Scarcely a trial location. A trial line isthe 
first line run. ‘Trial location is reducing that somewhat more until 
improved by a permanent location, but this was a trial line which we 
had made to see what grades it would admit of, so I took the party and 
turned them in that direction, and turned the line to a place called 
Fire Steel River, passing Lac des Mille Lacs. I sent a profile of that 
survey out to Ottawa to meet an urgent request for it to se2 what the 
country was Jike, and on that—which is some twenty or twenty-five 
miles short of English River the point we were making for—on that 
I suppose in the head office here they made out an estimate of quanti- 
ties for section 25, and the work was let on that. 


20977. During that time you remained still the engineer on ¢on- 
struction of section 13 ?—Yes. | 


20978. Until the finish of section 13 ?—Until the finishing of 13. 


20979. Who were the contractors for section 13?—For 13: Sifton, 
Ward & Oo. 


20980. Did you know them before they were contractors ?—No ; 
never saw them before. 
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20981. You had no part in any of the negotiations which led to their 
getting the contract ?—No ; I did not know the men. 


20982. Who were the contractors for section 25 ?—Purcell & Ryan : 
Patrick Purcell and Hugh Ryan. 


20983. Did you know them before the contract was let ’—Yes ; I 
knew them for a number of years. I knew them on the Intercolonial 
Railway. 


20984. Did you have any communication with them before they got 
the contract ?—TI did not. 


20985. Neither directly nor indirectly ?—No. 
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20986. Did you take any part in the negotiations which led to their 


getting the contract ?—I did not. 


20987. Had you communicated to them in any way, directly or in- 
directly, any information as to the probable quantities on the line ?—I 
did not, 


20988. As to section 13, do you remember whether there was any 
great difference between the quantities as executed and those estimated 
at the time tenders were called for?—Yes; there was some. It was 
vlaimed there was an excess in the quantities executed over those esti- 
mated. 


20989. That would be, L suppose, between Sunshine Creck and the 
eastern terminus? —Yes. 

20990. What do you say about that matter: was there much 
difference in the quantities do you think ?—Well, I never had anything 
to do with the making up of the original quantities, and I do not know 
how they were made out. 


20991. The contract was Jet on the quantities made out of Mr. Hazlo- 
wood’s survey ?—I suppose so. We put the line on lighter ground, 


20992. That would diminish the quantities then ?—Yes. 


29993. That would not have the effect of explaining the increased 
quantities ?—No. 

20994. If anything it would show the first estimate was materially 
incorrect if it exceeded the quantities, notwithstanding your lighter 
work?—Yes. As an instance of that, one great complaint with Sifton, 
Ward & Co. was that I had reduced the work so much on the first 
fifteen miles that it almost made their contract worthless es they 
claimed. 

20995. What do you say about the quantities on 25: the estimate 
apparently was made up upon your trial line, as you call it—that is a 
hasty survey, less accurate than the trial location?—It must have 
been, for they had no other data that I know of in Ottawa to make it 
out of. 


20996. What sort of country is that: rough or smooth ?—It is 
not very rough. There is a good deal of it that is flat, but dotted with 
rocky islands, like small hills. 


20997. In a country of that kind can you make any accurate 
estitmate of quantities without cross-sectioning and taking out the 
quantities from cross-sections ?—No. Taking out quantities without 
cross-sections assumes the normal condition of the ground to be level. 
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20998. In such a country as you are describing, covered by 25; was 
it possible to take out accurate quantities or approximate quantities 
without cross-sectioning ?—No; it was not. 


20999. Was cross-sectioning done before the tenders were asked for? 
—Oh, no; the line was not located when the contract was let. 


21000. You had merely, as I understand it, decided upon something 
like the approximate quantities ?—Something near the ground we 
would go, to the extent of something near sixty miles, whereas the 
distance was eighty-one or eighty-two miles, and we had only gone a 
part of the way. 


21001. Do you say, from what you know of the examination of that 
line, before the tenders were called for, that approximate quantities 


could have been ascertained so as to offer them to tenderers for their | 


consideration ?—No; they could not be ascertained with anything like 
approximate accuracy at all. 


21002. Did it turn out that the quantities were very different from 
those mentioned in the information for the tenderers ?—It did. 


21003. And to what do you attribute that fact that they were very 
different ?—There were one or two factors that operated in that. In 
the first place, I take it that the grades put on that for construction 
were somewhat higher than those that were assumed in making out 
the quantities on those sixty miles, or nearly sixty miles, and it must 
have been assumed that the rest, in continuing that line, would be like 
that, or very near like that, and the grades put on for construction 
were some higher than those on the first sixty miles. 


21004. That involved greater quantities in the embankments ?—Yes, 


21005. But less in the cuttings ?—The quantity that goes to make 
up the cavities, to make up the voids, regulates the quantitics in the 
work. 

21006. You mean that when the voids are filled there is no occasion 
for any more material ?—No. 


21007. You take all you can for that purpose out of the cuttings, and 
the rest you borrow ?—Yes. 


21008. After this work was let for construction—I mean section 
25—did you make any material changes in the location from the line 
which you had first laid down at the trial location ?—Yes; in one 
instance. The nature of our instructions was to see what was the best 
and easiest line and work we could make amongst those hills. In 
some of those hills we made quite a detour—made an § shaped line to 
get through some gaps between rocks. With reference to that I wrote 
to Ottawa stating that I was going to examine that line so as to make 
a cut-off that I expected to make of from one to two miles, and stated 
that it would be considerable cost and would be worth doing it; that I 
expected to reduce the distance one to two miles. I was not sure at 
the time. Soin the spring, prior to Mr. Hazlewood getting out (Mr. 
Hazlewood was in Ottawa at the time), I arranged it by getting Mr. 
Middleton to go and examine that ground and see what was best to be 
done with it. By the time that Mr. Hazlewood\had got out we. had 
commenced those examinations, and had a pretty fair idea of what 
could be done, and I showed it to him, and he said, of course, it was @ 
very proper thing to do, and that it wasworth a trial, and he submitted 
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21009. Then did you consider it expedient, for the sake of the future $100,000. 


operation of the line, to lay out this $90,000 or $100,000 in order to 
save this mileage in working the road ?—I did. 


21010. How much a mile do you think it would be justifiable to lay Every mile by 
out in the case of work through that region, and for the traffic which Which distance | 
is expected over such a line, in order to save the future operation and ed as worth from 
working expenses of that mile ?—It is ordinarily estimated in locating Le eae aa 
a line that every mile we reduce in distance is worth from $50,000 to 
$60,000. 


21011. That would depend, of course, upon the amount of business to 
be done over the road ?—Yes; where there would be a small traffic it 
would not be so valuable. 


21012. There would be less wear and tear of rolling stock on the 
road if there were fewer trains per day ?—Yes. 


21013. Therefore the more traffic the greater the expense there 
would be in working the line ?—Yes. 


21014. Therefore, I ask you, in that country and with such a business 
as that road was expected to do, how much might be laid out per mile 
to save the working of a mile; in other words, what would be the equi- 
valent of the working expenses ?—I should say at least $50,000 or 
$60,000 a mile. 

21015. Then, in this problem that you speak of, you thought that a 
saving of $90,000 to $100,000 would be effected in the working expen- 
ses of the road, although it added to the first cost ?—Yes ; exactly so. 


21016. Then that would make the matter financially about equal to 
the longer distance ?—It would about neutralize the thing. 


21017. Then what would be the gain if the matter was equal, as far As the work was 
as money is concerned ?—Another feature in the gain would be this: 270% Work Ws 
that a great deal of that work being rock, and carrying on that work, line was shorten~ 
which they did, in the winter continuously without any break, whereas ecinpiedlon aarti 
if they were in ordinarily light soil two or three feet deep that would line. 


be frozen up and they could not do it in winter, 
21018. So it hastened the work ?—Yes; it hastened the work. 


21019, Does it not save the time in which a train can go from one 
point to another, and so make the road more attractive to business ?— 
Yes. 

21020. Were there any other material changes in that contract ?— 
No; not to add to the cost, there was no change. Any change that was 
made other than that change alone was made with the view of reducing 
the cost. After the line had been better known and better examined, 
changes were made that it admitted of. For instance, at the footings of 
hills or rocky points which at first held the grades up, and involved 
heavy banks, approaches were subsequently reduced by changing the 
line to admit of bringing the grades nearer the original surface. 


21021. Were you the resident engineer ?—On section 25, I was. 


21022. Who was the district engineer ?—Mr. Hazlewood. 
37* 
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21024. And no more ?—Some surveys that they were making west 
of that, 


21025. But not on construction ?—No; not on construction. 


21026. In making those changes which you say decreased the cost, 
had you the responsibility of deciding upon them, or did you suggest 
them and Mr. Hazlewood approve of them ?—IL suggested them, and 
often made them where I found it was very palpable. 


Generally the 21027. To what extent, do you think those changes, ail of them put 

peers CEU) fodethen would decrease the work on that section—I mean the cost of 

costeonsiderably. that work ?—I do not know. I kept no tabular account of the reduc- 
tions at all. 

21028, Have you no rough general idea what the saving was in the 
cost ?—It must decrease it very considerably. There was one point ten 
or twelve miles near the west end, where we had estimated the approxi- 
mate value of the work $30,000 to $40,000 near the west end, near 
English River. That is the only point I recollect, or can figure in at all. 


21029. Could you give any sort ofa rough estimate of the other 
changes—I mean to “the extent to which they would save the cost ?— 
NiO; “L would not pretend to say now, because it would simply be 
cuessing, 

21030. Do you feel pretty sure your saving was as much as $10,000 
on the rest of the line ?—I should suppose so. 

21031. Have you a doubt whether it was as much as that ?—No; [ 

do not think I have any doubt about that. 


21032. Have you some doubt whether it was $20,000 ?—Perhaps not 
that much, and for the reason that we kept no record of quantities 
where we threw out the line or reduced it very much. Of course we 
never footed up quantities for that. Of course where a thing was very 
marked and palpable we ran the line. 

21033. Those were reasons for doing the work ?—Yes. 

21034. But Lam speaking just now of some kind of estimate of the 


prebable saving ?—No; I would not pretend to say; that is one point 
upon which we counted. 


The saving $40,000 21035. Then you feel pretty sure it was $40,000 at least upon the 
props onthe — whole ?—I should say, perhaps, yes. 
21036, Your extra expenditure upon that point where the cost was 
increased, I think you said was from $90,000 to $100,000 ?—Yes. 


Thus the extra 21037. So that the extra cost upon the whole construction, if your 
core ronseanent ideas now are nearly right, would be somewhere between $50,000 and 
some $60,000, $60,000: is that right ?—Yes; that is right, if you start out with the 


assumption that the quantities were right originally. 


21038. I am speaking now irrespective of the quantities being right: 
I am asking as to the result, in your mind, upon that work which ° you 
directed, whether you had saved, in your opinion, $40,000, and had 
expended $90,000 to $100,000, whether there should be debited to the 
changes $30,000 or $40,000 ?—Yes; I think it probable. 


21039. Then, if the difference between the cost of the executed work 
and the cost of the estimated work should be more than that, to what 


—— 
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would you attribute that circumstance ?—In the first place there was a 
great deal of that country —as I said one of the reasons of the change, 
to get the grade as near the surface as possible, was a great deal of 
that country was swamp or muskeg, and it was desirable to get the 
grade low down, for the reason that the greatly accumulated weight 
placed on the surface by embankment only tended to depre-s the 
original surface down. | 

21040. I understand there has been a serivus difficulty between the 
contractors and the Government upon the subject of the measurements 
on this section: do you so understand it ?—Well, there was. 


21041. What was the nature of the difficulty or difference of opinion ? 
—The quantities of the constructed work largely exceeding those that 
were estimated for in the letting of the work. 


21042. Was there any other difficulty: was there not a difficulty 
that the works executed and measured and certified to appeared upon 
revision to be estimated more than the locality then showed ?—Yes. 


21043. The appearance of the locality subsequently gave rise to the 
opinion that the first measurement was too high ?—Yes ; that was the 
cause of the difficulty. 


21044. In other words, the engineers in charge were said to have given 
the contractors too favourable measurement, more than the work 
executed justified: was that the nature of the difference between the 
Government and the contractors ?—Yes ; I think it was something of 
that character. 


21045. I understood you to say that the increase of the cost of this 
section was to be attributed to some extent to this muskeg locality, 
and the way that the work affected the general surface ?—Yes; very 
largely to that. 


21046. Would you explain, so that a person outside of the profession 
would understand, how the making of the embankment of that material 
would affect the general surface of the locality, and so exhibit after- 
wards perhaps a different state of affairs from that which existed at 
the time of the first measurement ?—In forming the road-bed through 
the muskeg originally the material that was taken out of the borrow- 
pits, or side ditches, a good deal of it was of a wet nature and in 
some light; when placed in the embankment, the embankment got 
compressed within itself and subsided on the original surface of the soil. 
Those are the main reasons for the inability of any person going sub- 
sequently to make measurements to determine where all the lines 
were lost by changes of position in both lines, side ditches and embank- 
ments. 


21047. Do I understand you to say that placing the embankment 
over a muskeg would cause the immediate locality’to sink, and also the 
surrounding surface ?—I do. 


21048. To what extent would a bank, for illustration, say of five feet 
in height, cause the surface to sink immediately under it ?—There has 
been instances in which it sank from three tofour feet. 


21049. Would that be a sinking only of the surface immediately 
under the embankment, or would it carry with it the surface of the 
neighbouring muskeg on cither side ?—It would, for a distance varying 
from 100 to 150 yards, affect the whole neighbourhood from 100 to 150 
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yards on the immediate sides of the road-bed, giving the appearance of 
the road now and embankment, giving it the appearance as if it had 
been formed or made in a valley. 


21050, Then, in effect, the top of the embankment after the sinking, 
would be somewhere near the horizontal line of the original surface ? 
—Yes; of the original surface. 


210451. In sinking, would it retain its original sharp angles of surface 
Jine, or would these become changed and rounded ?—The embankment 
itself would become somewhat rounded ; in fact all the lines, both in | 
formation and surroundings, would be changed. 


21052, Was this sinking, which was the result of this weight of em- 
bankment being placed on the original surface, immediate or gradual ? 
—It was gradual. To some extent it was immediate; but then it is 
continuing, I have no doubt, yet, but not so perceptible. 


21053. More rapidly at first ?—Yes; more rapidly at first. 
21054. But more gradual, or more slowly at the last ?—Just so. 


21055. Have you known of other localities where the drain by off- 
take ditches or otherwise would have the effect of making the sur- 
rounding surface to a great distance sink to a lower level than it was 
originally ?—Yes; but I could not say with accuracy to what extent. 
I have noticed in a number of places where off-take drains were made 
that the surface became generally sloped towards the system of drain- 
age—towards the ditch. 


21056. Then your explanation appears to be that the original gur- 
face of that sort of country, muskeg country, was kept up to its 
first level by water, and that when an opportunity was given for the 
water to get away, the whole became compressed, and the surface sank ; 
is that your conclusion ?—Doubtless to some extent it was, and then 
the cuttings of the sides allowed in some, cases the bottoms of the side 
ditches becoming convex instead of being horizontal or flat, as origin- 
ally cut out. 


21057. Is that owing to the consistency of the material being partly 
liquid—more liquid than material which is ordinarily excavated ?— 
It is owing in part to that and to the pressure that is on it on the sur- ° 
face ; but in another place that will not apply to that kind of material. 
On the fortieth mile out from Fort William, there is an embankment 
that is made of clay and gravel, that when we put heavicr material, 
loose rock and gravel on it, the sides went out from 100 to 125 feet: 
there was a widening out of the foot of the embankment—the em- 
bankment spread out to that, and rose up again, forming a valley 
between that and the general body of the embankment. That was 
clay. That was done by the weight. Of course it was a heavy 
embankment. You see the material came up; it took a shape some- 
thing similar to those ditches. 


21058. To what do you attribute that ?—That was due to some ex- 
tent to the character of the clay, I think—in the spring time absorb- 
ing water and thus heavy gravel material forcing it out, and making 
a way forthe sand—the sand and gravel taking its place and pressing 
this clay out. A noticeable instance of that is the fortieth mile from 
Fort William, where any person at all can see it. 
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21059. Do you know whether any person was employed to supervise Contract No- 25s 
your measurements and to ascertain, if possible, whether there was any Ay eualene NOUNS 
mistake in them ?—I do. I was notified by the Department of Rail- measured work 
ways and Canals that Mr. Bell had made a re-measurement of the works Sere nig eee 
on contract number 25, and that he failed to verify my original Surement of the 


measurement of the work. 
21060. Did he find the quantities less ?—He found the quantities less. 


21061. Was he alone, or was any one associated with him ?—Mr. 
Hill—Albert J. Hill, I think, was with him, andI think Mr. Mortimer 
was with him part of the time, but not all. 


21062. Were you asked to go upon the line with him to ascertain 
whether they were measuring correctly ?—No, 


21063. Had you any opportunity to go with him ?—-I had not. 


21064. Were you informed of the result of their examination ?—I 
was on asking for it first, and then subsequently notified by the Secre- 
tary of the Department. 

21065. This discrepancy which you explain as likely to happen in 
the muskeg material would not explain all that difference in the measnre- 
ment, would it?—-No; there was some difference in the classification of 
material as well, 

21066. In which classification ?—The classification of loose rock and 
solid rock too, I think. 


21067. In what respect did the Bell party measure that differently 
from you ?—I do not know. 

21068. Could you explain how the difference of opinion arose about Difference of 

the classification ?—In the first place the road-bed, as formed in a great Opinion aS to 
many instances—or at least in a number of instances—two or three material and how 
places that I recollect—I don’t recollect the mileage without the profile ‘T° 
-—where there was no soil on the surface and we had a filling of from 
two to three feet in getting over it, there was nothing but loose rock. 
We were going over a country of broken rock with no soil on it. We 
had nothing to form a road-bed there, in the first place, except to take 
those stones and make a road-bed about ten feet wide and putting ties 
on them to get up to grade, and then tuking the train and filling up 
this embankment. : 


21069. You would make a foundation for this embankment in the 
first instance of loose rock ?—Exactly. 


21070. Then I understand you to go on with constructing trains and 
cover that with gravel or clay ?—Yes. 

21071. In their measurement do you understand that they In some instances 
measured the whole of that embankment as being made only of the Were embank. 
material that showed on the top?—Of course. They had no know- of loose rock and 

: . covered with 
ledge—they could not have had any knowledge—of the dimensions Of earth the revising 


AR ANA , 7 Nee a)y engineers mea- 
the bank, because they could not see it at all—the material in the bank. (UeaSVe whole 
embankment as 

21072. Do you suppose that to be one of the reasons why they make being made of 


less loose rock than you do ?—I think that is probably one of'them. 


21073. You understand, I suppose, that they make a difference of 
something like 103,000 yards in loose rock alone ?—Yes. A 
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21074. Would that explanation of yours, do you think, cover as 
much as that quantity of loose rock ?—{ do not know whether it weuld 
or not. Another feature in it even without. those embankments that 
were formed first, the heart of them with rock, all the embankments 
where the loose rock were put in they had nothing to guide them in 


forming an estimate of the rock except what they could see on the — 


slopes. They knew nothing of the stone part of that, the track was on 


it, the ballast was on it, and the train running over it. 


21075. Do you think they may have been misled as to the real 
quantity of loose rock by supposing that the embankments they saw 
were composed of the materials they saw on the surface?—I suppose 
so. 


21076. And therefore they did not give you credit for correct judg- 


ment, although you measured the loose rock now out of sight: is that _ 


what you mean ?—Exactly. 


21077. Then, assuming that to be the explanation, that quantity as 
earth ought to be added to the discrepancy that they found in your 
earth, should it not: suppose, for instance, the earth discrepancy is 
305,000 yards, and without this loose rock which they struck off your 
loose rock, because it was earth embankment, how would that affect 
your measurement: would not that add the same amount to the dis- 
crepancy in your earth ?—Yes, it should; it should, provided they had 
the measurements throughout, but——. 


21078. In other words, let me put the question in this shape: if they 
found in the actual quantity nuw executed 103,000 yards less of loose 
rock, and 305,000 less of earth, could you say that the fact of the lonse 
rock being really under the earth explained that item ?—They don’t 
give loose rock enough by that quantity. 


21079. Do they not in effect find that you are short 408,000 yards in 
your measurements altogether of some kind of material ?—Yes. 


21080. Do you remember about the discrepancy in the solid rock as 
found by Mr. Bell ?—I forget: 24,000 yards, 


21081. 24,000 yards: how do you explain that ?—I suppose that a 
great many of the surfaces of the rock and rock cuttings had been 
effaced, and they could not get the cross-sections in the shape they 
could when the work was first clean made, because the face of the 
cattings got covered in with washes and you cannot see itin the same 
shape as originally. When it was executed, everything was taken out 
and the levels taken. Subsequently, the washes came down and covered 
up the rocks. I don’t know that that was the reason, and! don’t know 
how literally they tried to get the rock lines. 


21082. Do you think there was any possibility of their making that 
correction because they did not classify it properly, or that the dispute 
is only one of classification and not one of actual quantity ? —Well, of 


course, there is adispute of actual quantity to some extent, and classifi- | 


cation as well. 
21083. Should that quantity be added to your 408,000 yards in order 


io show the difference between your measurements and theirs of some — 


kind of material ?—No; the 408,000 is the total quantity. 


21084. That is the total in line cuttings and borrowing, but the solid 
rock item is an addition of 24,000 yards to yours: have youany explana- 


a 
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tion about that ?—I cannot give any explanation except as I said, that 
in a great many places where there was solid rock they could not see 
very well. In some places we.had solid rock in off-take drains and in 
diversions, and those are all washed over. Two years after the work 
is executed they pretend to re-measure it, and I think it would be a 
most miraculous thing. Ina normal condition of ground there should 
not be so great a difference, but where there was such a vast change in 
parts of it, it would be a venture to undertake to do it. 


21085. There is another item of off-teke ditches, in which they found 
a discrepancy of about 31,000 yards: how do you explain that—is that on 
the explanation of the muskeg material ?—That is from the now ap- 
parent depth of the ditch as distinguished from the appearance of it 
long ago—from the depth as executed. 


21086. The apparent depth now is different from the depth as 
originally executed ?—Exactly. 


21087. And the depth now is not so great ?—It is not so great, 


21088. Have you any idea, in round numbers, of the whole amount of 
earth excavated and certified by you on that section ?—I have not now. 
Of course it is two years since I saw any of those things at all. 1 
think I have the paper though—lI have Mr. Bell’s report. 

21089. Could you say, in a rough estimate, about what proportion of 
the. work on that line was excavation in the muskeg district or 
districts ?—Well, I should say very nearly one-half. 

21090. Looking at a portion of the return made by Messrs. Bell and 


Gill I find that the quantities certified to up to the 21st of December’ 
1878, according to the returns of the engineer in charge, were 1,929,546 
yards of earth, which wou!d include the line cuttings and borrows 
and off-take ditches; now, if your estimate is right, there would be 
somewhere, altogether, about 1,000,000 yards of muskeg material, in 
its original shape, excavated and used in those localities: do you 
think that is anywhere nearly correct ?—I suppose, assuming that they 
would be half the distance, and that this muskeg material—in a great 
many instances it took two yards to be equal to one—even in half the 
space there would be two yards—it would require two yards to be 
equal to one of gravel or ether material, 


21991. I do not know that my question was put in proper shape, but 
L want to ascertain whether you thought there was about 1,000,000 
yards of excavation of ordinary earth, for instance, or sand, irrespec- 
tive of muskeg material ?—That might be so, but I would not pretend 
_to say with any certainty. 


21092. Could youif you had the profile now take out the quantities? 
—-[ returned all the quantities. There is aschedule of quantities in 
1878. I could not tell exactly where that muskeg country is, but ft 
could get pretty near it by saying there is about half of it muskeg. 


21093. The whole discrepancy in the measurements between Mr 
Bell and yourself is about 439,000 yards, irrespective of solid rock, 
that is assuming the explanation which you give to be correct—that 
the embankments were made partially of loose rock and that they 
ought to be called loose rock and not earth ?—Yes. 


21094. And if the whole quantity of muskeg used would he 
1,000,000 yards, then the discrepancy between the amount used and the 
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amount now to be shown and ascertained by the Bell measurement, 
would be somewhere about half ?—Yes. 


21095. Do you think that the muskeg: material itself became com- 
pressed to that extent so that on an average each yard taken out of 
the excavation, and measured in the ordinary way in the excava- 
tion, would not exhibit now more than one-half of its cubic contents 
in the embankment: do you think that is anything like a fair propor- 
tion ?—I know instances in which you could not get, by any measure- 
ment you would make now, over one-half of what was originally placed 
in that embankment. 


21096. When you say you know now instances of that kind, do you 
mean that that would be a fair average estimate of the whole ?-—I do 
not know that it would be of the whole. It would be different in degree, 
but there would be some cases in which there would Le more, but I 
know of places—— 


21097. Could you form any opinion now about what would be ap 
average of the quantity which would be shown in the embankment, as 
compared with the quantity which was put into it ?—I suppose, to take 
the whole muskeg, about an increase of from 60 to 70 per cent. would 
probably be a fair average of the whole of it. 


21098. You mean an increase from the amount now shown in the 
works ?—Yes. 


21099. So that 160 yards excavated would now show in the works 
about 100 ?—Yes; I suppose it would average about the muskeg region 
something like that. 


2110J. The embankments made of muskeg material would now 
represent, in other words, ten-sixteenths of the eubic contents of the 
original material as it stood before removal ?—Exactly. 


21101. Was this material measured by you in excavation or in em- 
bankment ?— In excavation. 


21102. Did you ever get any instructions from any one superior to. 
you in rank that you should measure it in any other way ?—I did not. 


21103. Did you ever understand before you left the works that there 
was any opinion in the Department that it ought to be measured 
except in the excavation ?—I did not. Iam going beck to say that 
so well was I aware of this state of things, or so great the excess 
would be in 25, that I took occasion to talk to Mr. Hazlewood, who 
was then in very poor health, and to take him out to see the way we 
were treating that muskeg district, tosee if he could advise any remedy,. 
and telling him that I then knew there were instances in which 
it would take double what it would be representing in future 
years in the work, Some of the engineers wrote me, for instance, 
about decaying long roots, that were found in the muskeg. They com- 
menced piling them up on the outside and taking them out, but it 
occurred to me that was just the place to put them, into the embank- 
ment, for the reason they would subside with the rest and hold them 
together, and I told them the common sense way of dealing with that 
was to put them in the embankment. Then, after getting down to Fort 
William, I told Mr. Hazlewood what I had done, and he thought so 
too; but I insisted upon his coming out with me to see the line and to 
see the muskeg, and we got him over all the ground where the ground 
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had been broken, and in fact had a fair sample of the whole thing, and COm*™#¢t N® #5» 
he said: “In fact, 1 have no suggestion to make. I can suggest 
nothing further.” The engineers along the line we called upon them 
in persun, and on speaking to some of them about the mode of making 
the embankments, small roots and things that I instructed them to put Small roots put 
in, and there was a question about putting them in, and they showed it '? ¢™Pankment» 
to him, and he, in fact, endorsed my course—in fact, there was no 
alternative than to put that material in the embankment. 


21104. To the extent that they were put in the embankment that 
was a saving, was it not: they would otherwise have been wasted on 
the outside of the ditch ?—Yes. 


21105. So that whatever space they took up in the embankment 
was a saving against the habit of throwing them outside the ditch ?— 
Yes. 

21106. Do you know whether in the re-measurements Mr. Bell 
had‘ access to the original cross-sections of that country, for I 
assume that you made cross-sections at some time before the work 
was actually done?—I gave all the books and measurements, cross- 
sections and everything else when I returned. T handed over to the 
office here in January, 1879. ‘They had all those things. 


21107. What do you say now upon this subject of over measure- Does not think he. 
ment: do you think, after careful consideration (for I have no doubt npeoe em kiN dbneg 
you have given it that both now while under oath and on previous ment. 
occasions) do you say that it is likely that you made any serious over 
measurement ?—1 do not think so at all, for the reason that I was alive 
to those things all the time; and I charged most of the engineers, and 
they were good men, to be particular about the thing, for I foresaw 
there was going to be this grave question. We were not insensible to 
it at all, and every man was on the look out, and every man deprecated 
the large quantities that were shown, but they were powerless or help- 
less. 

21108. Who actually made those measurements in the first instance : 

did you or some one under your charge ?—Some few of them I made, 
and some of them were made under my charge by my assistants. There 
were some of themon the ground all the time to give the foremen 
measurements, 


21109. Were your measurements arrived at principally from data 
furnished to you by your subordinates ?— Yes. 


21110. Mr. Bell mentions that in numerous places the engineers in 
charge have made allowances, many of which he believes ought not to 
be admitted : do you know to what subject that alludes ?—I do not 
know. Those are all minor; I do not know what he alludes to there. 
It is not expressed. He says some small things that I don’t know. 


21111. Were you called upon to give your explanations as to these 
over measurements shown by Mr. Bell’s re-measurement ?—I was. 


21112. In what shape: by letter ?—By letter. There is one of my 
replies I brought to show, and here is a letter that I got from the 
Department; there are one or two others. I have not got them by 
me, but I have them in the city, I think. 
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21113. Please read the letter that you got from the Department ?— 


“Orrawa, 10th February, 1881. 


“Sir,—With reference to the two letters addressed by you to the Department, 
dated the 15th and 21st ult. respectively, in relation to the re-measurementof the 
work comprised in contract section 25 of the Canadian Pacific Railway, I am directed 
to say that the explanations furnished by you are satisfactory to the Minister, and 
that you are exonerated from any imputation of an improper motive in the making of 
the measurements of the works referred to. I enclose for your satisfaction a copy of 
the report made by the Chief Engineer upon the subject.” 

21114. Are there any other documents or letters between you and 
the Department which you wish to put in as exhibits ?—This is the 
letter that Mr. Braun refers to, from the Chief Engincer, from Mr. 
Schreiber. (Exhibit No. 299.) 

21115. Is there anything else that you wish to put in ?—No; I think 
not— nothing that I have here. 


21116. On section 25 I believe there was an expensive tunnel; was 
there not ?—Yes. 


21117. Was that part of the originaily estimated work ?—It was not. 


- 21118. At whose suggestion was that built?—The line for the tunnel 
was first run at my suggestion to make a cut off in an § shaped line 
that was round and near the tunnel, a very ugly looking tunnel, but 
making light work, for the reason we were unable to go near the 
surface, and [ suggested the advisability of cutting that off. 


21119. Was it to connect two waters, or was it only for drainage ?— 
It was to connect two valleys; in other words, there wasaridge; there 
was two streams at some distance from that point. Here is a valley on 
one side, aud here is another, and they both ultimately fell in together, 
and there is a point between those that we rounded so as to make light 
work, and when I saw the shape of the line in the shape of an S I pro- 
posed to cut that right off, and made a survey for that purpose, and 
submitted it to Mr. Haziewood, having notified him in the first place 
that I was doing that, because I saw the thing was promising well, 
and I assumed the responsibility of deciding it in that way, and by the 
time Mr. Hazlewood got out the work was under way; andin a few 


weeks after he got out from Ottawa I had a profile and plan, and, of 


course, he approved of it and sent it to the Department of Railways 
and Canals for approval. 


21120. Who was Chief Engineer then, do you remember ?—I am not 
sure whether Mr. I‘leming was in Ottawa or not, 


21121. What was the total cost of that tunnel, in round numbers ? 
—The total cost, as near as I can recullect now, was from $90,000 to 
$100,000. 


21122, What was the length of it ?—That includes the approaches. 


21123. What was the length of the tunnel ?—The length of the 
tunnel was 515 feet. 

21124. And the dimensions ?—The dimensions fifteen cubic yards 
per running foot. It was about twenty feet wide, I forget the height, 
a single track tunnel. 


21125. You say about fifteen cubic yards per running foot ?—About 
that for 515 feet in length. 


21126. That would be about 7,700 cubic yards in contents ?—Yes. 


21127, Who fixed the price for that tunnel’work ?—It was fixed by 
the Government, I think—fixed here in Ottawa by the Department at 
the head office. 


21128. It was not one of the items on which the tender was based ? 
— No. 

21129. It was a new item ?—It was a subsequent item. 

21130. Do you know what the price was ?—$9 a yard, I think. 


21131. When you designed the tunnel as an expedient piece of the 
work, @id you expect it would cost $9 a yard ?—Well, no; Idid not. 

21132. What did you expect it would cost, because I suppose the 
cost is one of the elements on which you based your calculations ?—I 
think $8 is what I based my calculations on. 


21133. What was the greatest depth of rock over that tunnel: was 
it rock allover it?—Yes ; very nearly. There was a little soil in some 
depressions in the rock. 

21134. What was the greatest depth ?—Something like fifty-one or 
fifty-two feet. I would not be sure, but I think it was something near 
that. 

21135. Did it slope off gradually from that height ?—Yes. 

21136. Anordinary curve ?—Yes; something like an irregular curve. 


21137. Would you please make up an estimate of the quantity of 


rock to be taken out to make thatan open cutting instead of the tunnel 
from your knowledge of the country, and as closely as you can ?— 
From memory, as near as I can judge, there would be about 40,000 
cubic yards of rock excavation to make it an open cutting. 


21138. Why do you say from memory—do you mean from your 
memory of the depth ?—Yes. 


21139. Then from your memory you have assumed a certain depth? 
T+ Yes. 


2114). What have you assumed ?—Fifty feet. 


21141. I thought you said fifty feet from the top of the tunnel—you 
mean from the bottom of the tunnel ?—Yes; the tunnel itself is twenty 
feet high. 


21142. In that tunnel what would the width of the open cutting have 
been at the bottom if you had made it an open cutting instead of the 
tunnel ?—Twenty-two to twenty-four feet. / 


21143. At the bottom ?—Yes; at the bottom in the open cutting. 


21144. Since your last answer have you made a calculation based 
upon the length of this tunnel, the average width and the average 
height, so as to ascertain the probable quantity of rock which would be 
excavated in case it had been an open cutting instead of the tunnel ?— 
[ have assumed for the length of the tunnel 515 feet, and an average 
width of thirty-four and a-half feet, and an average depth of forty-two 
feet. 


21145. And have you made your calculations upon that basis ?—1 
have. 
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Railway Con- 
struction— 


Contract 80.25e 91146, Are those as néar the correct length, height and width as 
you can estimate them ?—Yes; it is as near as I can now recollect, in 
my judgment. | 


Solid contents of 


open cutting 21147. Then what do you make the solid contents of the open 
had that been ; A : . . 9 
made where tun- Cutting in case that had been adopted instead of the tunnel ?—I make 


nelis; 27,640 cubic ++ Or : ay 
yards.” it 27,640 cubic yards. 


$1.50 for solidrock 21148. Do you know what the price per yard for solid rock cutting 


putting. was between the contractors and the Government ?—$1.50. 
Hence open cut- 21149, What would that have cost the country if it had been an open 
cost $41,500... cutting ?—In round numbers, $41,500. 


21150. [ understand when you designed the work that you supposed 
it would not cost as much as it did cost ; you estimated it to be worth 
about $8 instead of $9 per cubic yard: is that right ?—That is what 
I estimated it. 


21151. What would that have cost, then, if your estimate had been 
adopted instead of the higher price by the Government ?—$61,300. 
pee a eteae ine 21152. Then, according to your estimate and your design; you ex- 
tunnel would pected that it would cost about $20,000 more than the contractors’ 
have cost $20,000 price would have been if it had been an open cutting ?—I think so 
2 than open 
cutting. now. 

21153. Is an open cutting as effective for railway purposes as a 
tunnel ?—It is, with the exception of the objection to snow. It fills 
up a deep cutting like that. Ofcourse they put snow sheds or houses 
in it to keep the snow out, but it accumulates snow greatly, a place 
like that, whereas in a tunnel there is no snow can get in. 


21154. Is it expected that there will be snow sheds in that part of 
the country wherever there are cuttings as deep as this ?—It is likely 
there will be when they commence to keep up the permanent way. 


21155. Can you give any other explanations of your reason for 
designing this tunnel to cost about $20,000 more than what you supposed 
it would cost as an open cutting ?—As far as the design is concerned, j 
of course when I made the survey and showed the profile, it was left 
optional with the district engineer to take an open cutting or a tunnel. 


21156. I understand you to have said a little while ago that it ; 
seemed so natural that it should be dene that you went on with the | 
work ?—Certainly, so natural that this cut-off should be made that ft ) 
went on with the survey. 


21157. Did the contractors go on with what you had said ?—No. 


Contractors in- ~ . at . 
structed from 21158. How did they get their instructions to go on ?—In accordance 


Ottawa togoon with instructions that were sent from Ottawa. 


With tunnel. 
21159. Who came to Ottawa to see about this work being done, and 
to have the plan changed ?—I don’t know who came. Mr. Hazlewood 
wrote and sent a profile and plan of the line to Ottawa. 


21160. Don’t you know there was some negotiation with the Depart- 
ment whether it should be done or not ?— Yes; he referred this thing 
to the Department at once, just as soon as I made the plan and profile, 
and the question of tunnel was left between him and the Department. 
It was a thing I did not interfere with. I left them to decide them- 
selves what they should do, 
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21161. Did you make no recommendation on: the subject ?—No ; 
never, I did not. 


21162, Did Mr. Hazlewood lead you to understand that he had done 
so ?—Yes, 

21163. Did he tell you so ?—Yes ; if my recollection is good, he told 
me that he recommended the tunnel to be made. 


21164. Did you see any authority from the Department to him to 
authorize its being done ?—I would not charge my memory with it. 
I think it is very likely that they did. I think it is highly probable 
that the first authority he had to make a tunnel instead of the open 
cutting was from the Department; but still I have no recollection of 
seeing the letter. 


21165. By giving the $9 a yard, instead of $8 you supposed would be 
the price for it, the country were giving $7,725, or thereabout, in addi- 
tion to the loss of $20,000 which you have already spoken of ?—Yes. 
Of course there is the difference between $8 and $9 a yard. 


21166. It is an addition of $1 a yard for about the quantity of 7,725 
yards is it not?—Kxactly. The contractors worked night and day 
gangs in taking out the tunnel, and by this means were enabled to 
make double time. 


21167. Do you mean that that hastened the completion of the whole 
work ?— Yes. 


21168. To that extent then the country gained some equivalent 
advantage for the extra cost ?—Yes; for the extra cost. 


21169. How much do you think that would save in the completion 
of the whole work ?—Well, it might possibly affect it for six months 
or half a-year. 


21170. Do you mean that the whole of this work of 25 was finished 
six months sooner than it otherwise would have been, because of this 
passage for the trains being in the shape of a tunnel instead of an open 
cutting: is that your evidence upon that subject ?—It might at such a 
season of the year. The actual circumstances—of course | do not know 
it very closely, but it would certainly expedite it three months; but it 
might have been at such a season of the year as to affect it a greater 


’ 


length of time. 


21171. What time of the year was this tunnel commenced ?—It was 
commenced either in September or October. 


21172. When was it finished ?—September or October, 1876. I for- 
get when it was finished. 


21173. Could you say, in round numbers, about how many months— 
was it a year ?—I should not like to state that without being satisfied. 


21174. How do you make out that you can tell how much the 
completion of the line was affected in time without knowing about 
when the tunnel was finished ?—Simply from recollection of the 
work, and talixing of it at the time when the work was being carried 
on—my observation of it at that time; but the dates and thingsI have 
not here. Of course I have no books or reference. 


21175. Was that the last work done on that contract ?—No ; that was 
forty miles out; it was about ten miles from the east end of the 


Railway Con- 
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by the contrac- 
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Railway Con= 
struction— 
Contract No. 25. 


Tunnel hastened 
completion of 
‘work by three 
months. 


Asarulein win- 
ter not work 
enough for men. 


contract. I would simply say, if my memory serves me weil, it was 
about a year they were at it. 

21176. Would you explain how that affected the time at which the 
whole work on the contract would be completed ?—It would affect it to 
at least three months, for the reason that they worked gangs night and 
day continuously, summer and winter, whereas, in the open cuttings 
they would—I do not say they could not—they would only work day 
gangs and probably only for the summer months. I do not know that 
there is anything else I can say. 

21177. At what time in that country does the main work cease in 
the year ?—Generally about the end of October. 

21178. Then, from that time until spring what is generally done? 
—Well, they ordinarily work. In some instances we have had winters 
where there was very little snow, and in which they did a good deal of 
work—earth work and rock work as well. 


21179. What sort of rock work do you mean: open cuttings ?—Open 
cuttings. 

21180. Could they have done it during this winter that you speak of 
this work going on ?—I forget, particularly about the depth of snow, 


KS 


that winter; I am not clear about that. 


21181, Asarule, is there enough work on any of those works dur- 
ing the winter to keep the contractors’ men fully employed ?—Oh, no. 


21182. They, as a rule, have more men to do work than they have 
got work for the men: is that the rule?—Yes; as a rule, they 
have to reduce their forces at the beginning of the winter. 


21183. How does that state of affairs affect this work: 1 understood 
you to say that this tunnel was completed about the end of the year ? 
—It was commenced then. 


21184. But you say it took a year ?—Yes, 


21185. Then it was ended about the same time of the year that it 
was commenced ?—Yes. 


21186. Then it was completed at a time when the contractor had 
more men than he bad work for them to do?—I don’t know that he 
had more men in the summer. 

21187. You say the object of getting this tunnel completed was to run 
trains through it, because it was necessary to have trains through ?— 
He got his track throngh the tunnel, and run trains some distance west 
to supply camps west of the tunnel for the winter. 


21188. As far as the railway work is concerned, I understand you to 
say that it is no advantage to a contractor to have an opportunity of 
going on with work from October forward, because there is always more 
ready for him than he can do; the men do not work, as a rule, 
do they, during the winter, from October forward ?—Most of the men 
who can get work do, 

21189. Is it not a fact that contractors cannot get their men to work 
during the winter and make much progress? ~No; they cannot. 

21190. Then it is no great advantage to have an opportunity of 
doing work from October forward—to have work laid out for them ?-— 
Oh, if there is work there men could do they could get men to do if, 
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21191. But they cannot do it, you say ?—No; they cannot do all 
kinds of work in winter like summer—certainly not. 


21192. Now if this work had not been done by tunnel, you say it 
would not have been finished for three months longer ?—Yes. 


21193. Then when would it have been finished: if the tunnel was 
finished in October, 1877, and the open cutting would have been 
finished in January of the following year, what advantage was it to 
the contractor to have it opened in October ?—There was this advan- 
tage: we have got the track through the tunnel and a number of mileés 
that had been graded on the other side. Just as soon as they were 
through with the tunnel they extended the track. They sent supplies 
up there some fifteen miles and made a depot to distribute from the 
next season. 


21194. Then, it was preparation for construction work, but not work 
itself? — Which? The tunnel? 


21195, ‘This work that the contractor was enabled to do by having 
it finished that fall: it was preparation ?—Preparation for the next 
season and getting the supplies up for the men as well. 

21196. Was there any other work done by the contractors for section 
25 which was not properly chargeable against section 25: foe 
instance, raising embankments on section 13, or cuttings ?—There was 
some ballasting. In ballasting 13 and 25, there was some ballast used 
in making up embankments on contract 13. In another place, I spoke 
of the excess of quantities eliminatiug about 8 per cent, on 13. 

23197. Do you mean by this to say that 8 per cent. of the whole 
work charged to section 25 was really done by the contractors for 25 
on section 13 ?—Yes. 

21198. What is the nature of that work ?—Widening embankments 
and raising them up as well where the track came on Sifton, Ward & 
Co.’s work. Before they had completed their work they had, of course, 
to step aside and give way, leaving the work imperfectly finished. 

21199. The contractors of section 25 had also the work of track- 
laying section 13 ?—T'rack-laying and ballasting section 13. 

21200. And before they finished track-laying and ballasting they 


had to do some work on the embenkments ?—On the embankinents of 


section 13. 


21201. Which ought to have been done by the previous contractor 
for section 13, or might have been ?—Which might have been done. 


21202. Does it follow that section 18 ought to be charged with that 


3 per cent. of the whole cost of section 25 in order to ascertain 


oJ) 


what the real cost of section 13 was ?—Yes; the quantities taken off 


OF - o Lp) 
25, ballasting, put on 13. 


21203. Now what did that 3 per cent. amount to, in round 
numbers ?—3 per cent. would amount to something like_$30,000. 


21204. That is to ke added to the cost of section 13 ?—Should be 
added, 
21205. That makes so much mor 


section 13 and the estimated cost of it at ihe time of the contract, docs 
it not ?—Yes, 


discrepancy between the cost of 
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Surveys, B.C.— 
Wellow Head 
Pass. 


21206. That increased cost of section 13 has only been ascertained 
since the completion of section 25 by deducting so much from 25 and 
adding it to 13, which could not have been ascertained, or had not been 
ascertained previously, for the reason, as I understand it, that all the 
certificates for that work went in and were settled through the con- 
tractors of section 25 ?—Yes; it is in this way too: that there was 
more material taken to ballast 13 than would have been had the work 
been finished before Purcell & Ryan commenced track-laying it, and 
they, having the contract for track-laying and ballasting 13 and 25; it 
is grouped in that way ; section 25 constituted the grading of eighty-one 
miles west of Sunshine Creek, the track-laying and ballasting of section 
13, thirty-two and a-half miles, and extending it over their own grade of 
the section eighty-one miles, so that was really the contract 25, 


21207. I understand you now that, in addition to*the work which 
they had contracted to do over section 13, they did some additional 
work on section 13: did they not do some work in addition to the 
ballasting and track-laying ?—Yes. 


21208. What was that: was that embankments and generally 
raising the grade level ?—That was one or two cuttings that were lett 
unfinished, that they took out. When the track got up there, Sifton, 
Ward & Co. hadn’t them done, and more, they were intercepted there 
going back. 

21209. Who were intercepted ?—Sifton & Ward were intercepted by 
Purcell & Ryan; in other words, crowded out and hurried off the con- 
tract. There was acutting near the Kaministiquia crossing left un- 
finished that was taken out by Purcell & Ryan and other cuttings 
dressed. 


21210. Who certified for this work to Purcell & Ryan—this on 
section 13 ?—I did. 

2121%. Did it not goin as part of the charges against this new con- 
tract of Purcell & Ryan’s; because, if it did not, there is no reason in 
your saying that it should be diminished by 3 per cent. ?—You see, - 
this is not the ballasting; this is dressing and widening cuttings. 

21212. Is it not charged through your certificates to contract 25 ?— 
No; that widening and dressing of cuttings was charged to section 13. 


21213. Originally under your certificate?—Yes. It was for work 
done on 13. It was for work done, some of it by measurement and 
some by days’ labour. 


21214. Is there anything more that you know and consider material 
concerning either section 13 or section 25?—There is nothing that 
occurs to me now, Judge Clark. 


21215. I think you said that you had ascertained the practicability 
of the Yellow Head Pass in your first season’s explorations ?—Yes. 


21216. Did you consider that to be ascertained at that time ?—Yes, 
so far as the west side of it was concerned ; and, subsequently, the next 
spring, Mr. Fleming had returned or directed Mr. Moberly to leave the 
Howse Pass and go to that region of country and get a line looking for 
an outlet—looking for a northern line. Howse Pass is a good deal 
south of the Yellow Head Pass. He was recalled from that. 


21217. Of course, when you say that you had ascertained it at that 
time, it was only by a bare exploration: there had been no instru- 
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Surweyss, B..— 
. : 5 f Yellow Head 
mental examination ?—No; but I was satisfied with the grades, and] Pass. 


knew the character of the coantry too. The grades that I reported 
have since been verified by actual measurements. 


21218. Do you know whether the eastern slope had been examined 
at that time ?—It had not. 


21219. And you did not examine it ?—I did not. 
Feasibility of line 


21220. So that the feasibility, as far as you ascertained, was that of as far as ascer- 


the western slope ?—Exactly. ee ee 


21221. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway Brat tein 
which you think it proper to explain by way of evidence ?—I do not 
know that there is anything particularly that occurs to me now. 


21222, Is there anything further that you wish to say on the subject ? 
—No; I think not. I think I have said all I wish to say. 


Orrawa, Wednesday, 4th May, 1881. 
Marcus Smirn’s examination continued : MARCUS SMITH. 
By the Chairman :— 


21223. Is there anything that you wish to say by way of addition or 
explanation to your former evidence ?—No ; I think not. 


21224. Is there any matter which you wish to call attention to upon 
the subject or any of them upon which you have been previously 
examined ?—No, not so far; there may some questions arise as the 
evidence goes on. 


21225. Isthere any matter connected with your first duties in British 
Columbia which you desire to explain ?—My first duties were to find 
out the position of the different parties that had been sent there the 
year previously (these are described in the report), and also to en- 
quire into the cause of the large expenditure. 


21226. Are you alluding now to the instructions which are described 
on page 105 of the report made in 1874 ?—Yes. 


21227. Will you read what portion of it you think bears on the 
subject ?— . 


‘‘ My position and duties in regard to these surveys and the lines to be explored, Instructions to 
are clearly defined in your letter to me, of March 30th 1872, offering me the appoint- witness for season 
ment, and that of May 8th, received on my way to British Columbia, of which the 1872-73 
following extracts give the substance, viz : 

‘¢ In the event of your accepting the position offered, it will be expected that you 
will proceed to British Columbia with as little delay as possible, and immediately on 
your arrival take under your special charge the surveys deemed necessary between 
Victoria, Vancouver Island, Bute Inlet and the Fraser River, at the same time assum- 
ing general charge as my principal resident assistant, of all the other surveys now 
going on in British Columbia.’ 

‘‘ I may state to you generally that the great object of the important service upon 
which you will be engaged is to determine—approximately at all events—the most 
practicable line or lines from Téte Jaune Cache, to such point or points on the Paci- 
fic coast, as may be considered most eligible for the terminus of the Railway. 

“You will see Mr. George Watt, commissariat and paymaster at Victoria; his 
duties are, as you are aware, in connection with the furnishing of Supplies and the 
payments of accounts. 

‘The expenditure in British Columbia has already been great, perhaps unavoidably 
so ; but I must impress upon you the importance of seeing, as tar as in your power, 
that no expenditure is incurred that cannot be fully justified by the circumstances.” 


These are my instructions. 
38% 
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21228. I understood you to say, in your former evidence, that you had 
taken pains to investigate these accounts at the end of the operations of 
1872 ?—Yes ; that was later in the season. 


21229. That was when you returned from the field work to Victoria ? 
—Yes ; before returning to Ottawa. 


21230. Did you make any written report on those investigations of 
the accounts ?—I did not make any report of the accounts themselves, 
but I wrote a letter very early in the season—in fact the first I ever 
wrote after getting to British Columbia. It is dated 14th June, 1872— 
a letter to Mr. Fleming. 

21231. Would you put that in as an exhibit?—I think 1 may as 
well: it will lead to further questions. (Exhibit No. 300.) You 
see the first part is the only really important part. The first part 
describes the mode in which, in my judgment, the surveys ought to 
have been made, by exploring simply at first. The latter part has 
reference simply to details. 


21232, Please read that portion to which you allude ?— 


‘‘Tt is impossible now for me to reduce the expenses very materially, as all the par- 
ties.are in the field at a great distance, and the mistake was made at first in placing 
large surveying parties in the field) They ought to have been simply exploring par- 
ties, each party consisting only of two thoroughly competent engineers, each havin 
a mountain barometer, compass, and tape-line, and a few guides and horses, altogether 
not over one quarter the size of the present parties, as these could have made surveys 
(if done with judgment) sufficiently close to determine the general route of the rail- 
way which would have left only one line with minor deviations to be surveyed or 
located; but as itis I can only reduce the expense by pushing the work through as 
rapidly as possible and disbanding the parties as they each complete their task, 
retaining the best assistants. ”’ 

21233, You appear to have arrived at this opinion very early in 
your experience in British Columbia, because your letter is dated in 
June, 1872 ?—Yes ; after finding out what the parties had done the pre-. 
vious year I came to that conclusion at once. | found, for instance, that 
two parties under Mr. Moberly had been travelling all the time and 
had done very little work, because they had scarcely commenced work 
—or had done very little work—at Howse Pass before they were recalled 
to another pass, and it took them the whole summer, the next summer 
—-in 1872—it took them the whole of that summer to transfer the par- 
ties and supplies trom the Howse Pass to the Yellow Head Pass, and 
it was nearly eighteen months before they did work of any importance. 


21234. Do you mean that the information which was obtained under 
Mr. Moberly might have been accomplished with much less expense 
and with a smaller party ?—I think so. 

21235, Assuming that it was necessary to ascertain the practica- 
bility of the Howse Pass, what would have been your plan of gaining 
that information ?—I should have sent out a small party of one or two 
engineers, with guides and pack train for carrying their supplies, and 
they could have examined the most difficult portions of that route by 
taking the bearings with a compass and the heights with the aneroid 
barometer, and an experienced engineer could have judged then of the 
character of the line, in the same way that the country had been 
explored in 1858, 59 and 60. It was, I think, by the Palliser expedi- 
tion, they made such explorations as I am describing. 


21236, With what object were those explorations made at that time? 
—To ascertain the practicability of a railway to the Pacific Ocean. 
within British territory. 


; 
. 
; 
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21237. Those explorations were not satisfactory, were they ?—I seeking a Pass. 
think they were. hey were very well done, exceedingiy well done; but 
if you will observe, in the instructions to Capt. Palliser, the field was 
limited. It was limited on the north. It extended from the interna- 
tional boundary on the south, northward to the Saskatchewan River. Apu tans 
That was the northern extent of the field of their operations. Up the limited. 
Saskatchewan River from Lake Winnipeg to Edmonton, thence froin 
Edmonton to Fort Assineboine onthe Athabaska River, to near its 
source, and across the Rocky Mountains to the bend of the Columbia 
River called the Boat Encampment. That is the trail travelled by the 
Hudson Bay Co. That was the northern limit of their explorations 
according to instructions, so that they did not know anything of the 
Yellow Head Pass. The Yellow Head Pass is north of the field in Yellow Head 
which they were instructed to explore, and [ may say, of course, that Rosy pot Rot the 
all the other passes north they did not explore at all. instructed to 


explore. 
21238. What do you understand to be the latitude of the northern 
limit of that field of exploration by Capt. Palliser ?—The_ most 
northern part of it touched the 54th parallel of north latitude, 9 


21239. Was that in the neighbourhood of Vermillion Hills and 
Moose flills?—No; that is at Cumberland House, not very far from 
Winnipes, and again at the Moose Hills it touches the 54th parallel. 


21210. And then in the westerly direction, how were they circum- 
scribed ?-—-Travelling westward, following the river, it bears more to 
the south. Fort Edmonton is about 534° north latitude. Then, 
in the instructions, they were to take the trail travelled by the 
Hudson, Bay Co. to the bend of the Columbia River—to the 
Boat Efcampment, as it is called. That trail is usually called the 
Athabaska trail. That comes further south. 


21241, Does that go to the south from the neighbourhood of Henry 
House ?—Yes ; almost direct south from Henry Hiouse—in fact from 
Jasper House. 


21242, And takes the direction of what is known as the Athabaska 
Pass ?—Yes; and touches the Columbia River at the bend called the 
Boat Encampment. 


21243. Do you intend to say that this Palliser exploration was not pajliser expedi- 

effective in finding the best pass (that is the Yellow Head Pass), as far Lets bape Et EO, 
F : aay A est pass (Yellow 

_as we know yet, because they were restricted in their instructions ?— Head) because its 

Yes; because they were restricted in their instructions. The Howse Pass fe!d was re- 

was the most northerly pass through the Rocky Mountains which 

they examined. The next is the Yellow Head Pass, which is 1,000 

feet lower, and which they did not explore, nor any of the passes 


further north. 


21244, Would you please name the different passes which were the The passes best 
most known at the time of this first exploration, beginning from the pepe teak 
southerly portion of the country, on the boundary line, for instance? tion ; 
—The most southerly is the Kootenay Pass on the boundary line— 
very near the international boundary line, I mean; then the next 
prominent pass northwards, explored by the Palliser expedition, was 
the Kananaskis Pass. Still going northward, the next one is the Ver- 
million Pass; then the next is the Kicking Horse Pass; then the next 
pass is the Howse Pass. These are the main. passes; there were some 
transverse passes between these. I may state—probably it will explain 
why the Howse Pass was surveyed so expensively in the first instance, 
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instead of being simply explored —I may explain that of all the passes 
examined by the Pailiser expedition, there were two of them that 
seemed very feasible for taking a railway through, that is, the first 
most southerly is the Vermillion Pass. That is approached from the 
east by the South Saskatchewan, the Bow River, which is the same 
river in fact; it is called the Bow River, as it issues from the Rocky 
Mountains. The Howse Pass ssems rather, according to the descrip- 
tion in the reports, more favourable still. That is approached from the 
east by the valley of the North Saskatchewan. I have not the report 
here -Mr. Palliser’s report. However, here is an extract from it, 
which will perhaps be enough, from the report of 1860, It is the 
report of Dr. Hector, one of the parties employed on that expedition 
—page 26. He gives the height of land at the summit of Howse Pass 
at 4,800 feet. In descending the west side of the main range the 
descent was made by the Blaeberry—the descent on the west side 
ot the Rocky Mountains to the Columbia. Dr. Hector says that 
the descent is through a contracted valley thirty-five miles Ic ag, in 
which the fall is 2,000 feet. That gives an average gradient ci bout 
sixty feet to the mile, which is not excessive for tmoun- 
tain work, and it is a really practicable pass for a rail- 
way; but Dr. Hector went vo further than the Columbia River, and 
westward of the Columbia River (I must get the map to show it) you 
will find that on descending the western slope of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains you strike the Columbia River almost at right angles 
to the general course of the line. The river there takes a great bend 
to the north and north-west up to the Boat Encampment and then turns 
to the south. Enclosed within that bend of the Columbia River is a 
very high range of mountains called the Selkirk range. Now*pass has 
ever been found across that range. Mr. Moberly could not find a pass 
through it, so the line had to be deflected when it struck the Columbia 
River away to the north-west to the Boat Encampment, seventy-five 
miles. 


21245. Which line are you speaking of: the Palliser line ?—No. 
Palliser did not go beyond the Columbia River. 


91246. When you speak of this line being deflected, which line do 
you speak of ?—I am speaking of the line which Mr. Moberly suggested. 
Perhaps I ought to have stopped at the Columbia River. 


21247. You were speaking of the Palliser expedition: how far did 
they go?--They went no further than the Columbia River, but 
some parties in British Columbia—in fact [think Mr. Trutch, who was 
the delegate from British Columbia in 1871, when the province was to be 
entered into the Confederation, suggested that he knew a line from 
the Pacific up to Howse Pass to connect with the line the Palliser 
expedition had reached from the east, and I have no doubt on that 
agsurante Mr. Fleming considered that line practicable, and intended to 
make a complete survey of it. 


21248. I understood you to say that the reason for this expensive 
examination by Mr. Moberly was because the Howse Pass had been 
recommended or suggested by the Palliser expedition ?—I do not know 
that it was recommended, but it appeared to be feasible. 


21249. It recommended itself in consequence of their report ?—It 
recommended itself as a feasible line. 
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_ 21250. Do you give that asa reason for the particular manner in which 
the examination was made by Mr. Moberly ?—I think so. I think that 
from the information that Mr. Fleming had devived from the Palliser 
reports, and information received from parties in British Columbia for 
the extension westward of it, that he must have felt that the line was 
practicable and required a thorough survey. 

21251. Then this particular expedition of Mr Moberly’s was not one 
of those which you considered had been made in too expensive a manner, 
because [ understand you now to say that it was justified in consequence 
of this hope being held out by the Palliser expedition ?—It may have 
been justified by that; it turned out afterwards that the line was not 
so good as expected. 


21252. But jnst now I am directing your attention and my own to 
the question of the manner in which the Moberly expedition was started 
and the number of people attached to it, because not long agoI under- 
stood you to say if you had been starting that expedition you would 
have started it with a much smaller number than he did, and now I un- 
derstand you to say he was justified in starting it in consequence of 
the examination of Capt. Palliser suggesting the feasibility of the route 
shown ? -1t was the best line known at that time. 


21253. You understand now the bearing of my question; con- 
sidering what was known at that time of the results of the Palliser 
expedition, was the expedition justified in your opinion ?—I think 
it may have been justified in consequence of the short time allowed. 
It was intended to commence the construction of the railway— 
in fact it was a condition of the agreement with British Colombia, that 
the construction of the railway was to be commenced within two years 
from the date at which the Province entered the Confederation—from 
the 20th of July, 1871. That left very little time for many explorations ; 
and I suppose Mr. Fleming seized upon the best route that was known 
at that time—the most feasible route that was known at that time—and 
made location surveys or instrumental surveys with the expectation 
that that route would turn out practicable. It would have been better 
if more time had been granted to make explorations before surveying 
any route. Ido not blame Mr. Fleming for making the surveys; he 
was placed in that position in consequence of the shortness of the time. 
It is possible that he was determined to make a thorough instrumental 
survey to commence work, Had there been more time it would have 
been better to have had explorations made of other routes. 


21254. Do I understand you to say that if you were placed in the 
position of Mr. Fleming in the season of 1871, you would have 
taken the same course as to starting Mr. Moberly with the party 
he was started with ?—I do not say that: it is not my way of doing it. 
I generally prefer, however short the time may be, to make some 
preliminary explorations first, to see which line is worth surveying. 
Surveying is very expensive work. 

21255. I may have been misled as to your opinion on the subject, 
but as | understand it I have got two opinions from you: one that if 
you had been starting Mr. Moberly’s expedition at the time it was 
started you would have taken the course of sending out one, perhaps 
two engineers and a sufficient party to support them ?—For that I 
would have sent out several different parties, each party being very 
small. 
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21256. To the Howse Pass ?—Yes. 


21257. Making the Howse Pass the objective point, you would have 
started several small parties ?—-That and another pass I would have 
explored with several small parties. 


21258. Assuming now that fuller information as to the feasibility of 
the Howse Pass was the object of the expedition, I understand yon to 
say you would have started a much smaller party than Mr. Fleming 
atarted ?—I think I should. 


21259. Again, I understand you to say that Mr. Fleming having got. 


the idea that was naturally to be drawn from Palliser’s report, it was 
quite justifiable to send out the large party he did?—He may have 
considered himself justified. 


21260. Do I understand you to say that he was justified ?—It is not 
for me to say whether he was or not. 


21261. I understood you to give that opinion ?—That is my opinion : 
I would rather have made explorations first. Another engineer might 
have thought differently. Iam only telling you that there were good 
grounds for expecting a good line there, and that may have induced 
Mr. Fleming to commence the survey earlier than he would have done. 


21262. Now, assuming these data which you describe, that is to say 
that the Palliser expedition had exhibited the feasibility of a route 
through the Howse Pass as far west as the Columbia River, and that it 
was desirable to ascertain the feasibility of a line from the Pacific 
easterly to that point, and that the time was limited, as it was by the 
agreement with the Province of British Columbia, do you say, as an 
engineer, that it was an expedient and proper thing to send out Mr. 
Moberly to ascertain the feasibility of that line easterly to Howse 
Pass with the sized party that he took with him ?—TI should not have 
done so, 


21263. What, in your opinion, would have been the proper course ? 
—In my opinion? I expressed it: I would have explored that and 
other routes before making instrumental surveys. i give my opinion 
in a letter to Mr. Fleming. 


21264, But if your object was only to ascertain the feasibility of a 
route from the Pacific Ocean to Howse Pass it would not have been 
necessary to send out other parties, if that was the single object of the 


expedition ?—I think not. Perhaps I did not understand you exactly; 
please repeat it. 

21265. I wish to get from you an expression of your opinion as an 
experienced engineer : whether or not, under the circumstances which 
existed at the time that the Moberly expedition was started, it was a 
proper course to take from an engineering point of view ; but, first, L 
will repeat what I consider to be the data at that time—that the Pal- 
liser expedition had exhibited the feasibility of a railway line over the 
North-West Territories as far west as the Columbia Rivor throuch the 
Howse Pass, andit became necessary, in order to decide whether that 
could be continued to the Pacific Ocean, to ascertain the feasibility ofa line 
from the Pacific coast easterly to that same pass; now, that heing the 
single object of the Moberly expedition, as I understand it was, I ask 
you, asan engineer, whether Mr. Moberly, in taking with him the party 
which he did, took 2 proper course ?—If that had been the only 
object of the expedition perhaps the course was correct, but that 


. 
he 
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was not the only object. There were other passes being examined 
at the same time. The Yellow Head Pass was being examined the same 
year, and I would not have made any instrumental survey until all the 
feasible passes were examined. 


21266. Then do [ understand you to say, that inasmuch as that was 
not the only pass, at least, not certain to be the only pass, that it was 
desirable and necessary toascertain whether other passes would compete 
with it before it was decided to survey the route through that particular 
one instrumentally ?—Yes ; I should have waited till the results of the 
exploratory examination of the different passes were ascertained, and 
then surveyed the best one—only the best one. 


21267. Do I understand you to say now, by way of evidence, that there 
was a mistake made, from an engineering point of view, in starting an 
expensive expedition to find out the feasibility of a route from the 
Pacific Ocean tothe Howse Pass, without first ascertaining the value of 
that as compared with other routes, by some simpler and less expensive 
mode ?—Well, as it turned out the better pass was found ; it was there- 
fore a mistake, but ifa better pass had not been found it would not 
have been a mistake. | 


21268. Then, you think the answer to the question “mistake or no 
mistake” depends upon the result ?—Yes; but the certain way is to 
examine all the feasible passes before surveys are made. Then there is 
no necessity in that case for making more than one survey—the survey 
of one route. 


21269. You mean an instrumental survey ?—Yes. 


21270. Please understand that I wish to get from you now an expres- 
sion of your opinion as an engineer, an experienced engineer, on the 
propriety of the course which was adopted in this case—I mean sending 
out the Moberly expedition. I wish to ascertain whether you, as an 
engineer, consider the course which was taken to have been a proper 
one under the then existing circumstances ?—I said I should have taken 
a different course. There were two passes being examined, and I should 
not have made an instrumental examination of either of them until 
¢he result of those examinations was discovered. 


21271. Then do you say that the course which was taken by whoever 
was responsible for it in this matter, was not a proper one under the 
circumstances ?—You may infer that I think it was not the proper one. 


21272. Notwithstanding the result of the Palliser exploration ?— 
The Palliser exploration was only partial; and it was not, I believe, as 
far as the Palliser exploration went, that the feasibility of the line was 
to be proved, but it was west of that that the difficulties were found, 
between the terminal point of the Palliser exploration and the Pacific 
Ocean. That is were the difficulties were found. 


21273. I wish to have this matter very plainly down in the evidence, 
and I may not put the questions so as to make you understand 
what I intend: but, to my mind, it does not appear that the 
result in any way affects the expediency of the expedition. I do not 
see that the discovery afterwards that one pass is better than another 
in any way touches the question whether the exploration or examina- 
tion was made in the way it should have been made. I wish to have 
recorded, beyond any doubt, what your opinion is on the subject—l 
mean, after ihe’ Palliser exploration had shown that there was a possi- 
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bility of a route through the Howse Pass as far west as the Columbia 
River, and the country being under contract with British Columbia to: 


commence the railway within a limited time, whether it was necessary 


or desirable that this particular expedition of the Moberly party should 
be made in the way it was made ?—I do not believe it was necessary. 
It would have been much more economically done in the way I have 
Just stated, by making simply an examination by small parties of differ- 
ent passes before any instrumental survey was made. ‘The same result 
could have been obtained with regard to tho pass from an examination 
without an instrumental survey as Mr. Moberly ascertained from a very 
expensive one. 


21274. What is the engineering force required to make such an 
instrumental survey as Mr. Moberly started to make ?—I do not 
remember the number of the party, something between thirty and 
forty altogether. 


21275. But that would not be the engineering force ?—No. 


21276, [ am speaking now of the engineering force ?—There was the 
engineer-in-chief, Mr. Moberly; there was the transit man, two level- 


lers, I think; then there were picket men, chain men, and the number 


of packers, of course, was increased. 


41277. But they are not engineers—I am speaking just now of the 
engineering staff: what would you say, in round numbers, would be 
the number of the engineering staff for such an examination as he 
started to make ?— Well, the staff, there is only the engineer in charge, 
the two transit men, and two levellers—only four on the staff. The 
picket men and chain men are not considered part of the staff, 


21278. I mean the persons who would take charge of the examina- 
tion of the country for engineering purposes, and putting out of the 
question at present those persons who transport the provisions, or do 
any ordinary labour ?—Do you mean in an instrumental survey ? 


21279. [mean Mr. Moberly’s survey ?—Well, I have described them. 
There would be four engineers, two picket men, two rod men and two 
chain men, at least. / 


21280. Then, to do the surveying or engineering work about ten 
men would be employed, irrespective of labourers ?—Connected with 
the instruments ; yes. 


21281. For such a party as you describe as a more expedient party 
under the circumstances, please say how many would be required, 
irrespective of labourers, for the purpose of engineering, surveying, or 
examining ?—I made a great many examinations of that sort. ‘The 
whole party consisted of myself, besides Indians. Two would’be }et- 
ter. There ought to be twoengineers. You ought to use two aneroids 
to get the levels properly. 

21282. Then, for such an exploration as you consider to have been a 
proper one to make under those circumstances, two of an engineering 


party would be sufficient, and under the other which was made, about 
ten ?—Yes. 


21283. Do you say that the party would be correspondingly increased 
for transporting provisions and other purposes ?—Yes; oh, yes. It 
would be correspondingly increased, perhaps more so; for a large 
party it takes more men to transport luggage. Every man added to a 


party requires a horse and packer extra, The provisions had to be 
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carried some 600 miles into the mountains, and supplies had to be 
taken for six months. There was between thirty and forty people con- 
nected with Moberly’s expedition. 


21284. How many, altogether, do you think would have been a party 
sufficient to serve the purposes of such an exploration as yousay would 
have been expedient ?—Oh, certainly uuder ten: two engincers and 
half a dozen men probably—packers. 


21285. Do you mean to convey this idea to us as part of your evi- 
dence: that this result could have been ascertained, and, under the 
circumstances, ought to have been ascertained by a whole party com- 
posed of not more than ten men, rather than by a party of somewhere 
about forty ?—Yes; I say that the comparative advantages of different 
passes could have been ascertained in that way. You could not ascer- 
tain the details, of course, the same as you could by an instrumentai 
survey, 50 as to give an estimate of the cost; but an engineer with 
judgment could ascertain with a very small party, from an examination 
made in that way, the comparative advantages of different routes. 


21286. But I have understood that this particular expedition of 
Moberly’s was directed entirely to the object of ascertaining the feasi- 
bility of a route east of the Howse Pass, and that the doing so in the 
expensive way in which it was done did not operate as preventing a 
different exploration of another pass, so that, in effect, if IT am right in 
understanding what you say, all this expenditure was created for the 
purpose of ascertaining the feasibility of the Howse Pass line ?—All 
the expenditure of Moberly’s parties ? 

21287. Moberly’s party I mean ?—Yes. 

21288. It did not stop the exploration by other parties ?—They went 
on all the same, but you will observe that the result of Moberly’s 
surveys could have been arrived at at much less expense. It was found 
that a better pass existed further north, and it was abandoned. That 
could have been found by a simple exploration without an instrumental 
survey. 

21289. Do I understand you to mean this: that the expenditure on 
the Moberly party, which was apparently incurred upon the supposition 
that an instrumental survey was necessary, ought not to have taken 
place uvtil after bare explorations had exhibited the feasibility of that 
as compared with other passes—that the comparative merits, in fact, 
of the différent passes ought first to have been ascertained before an 
instrumental survey of any pass was resolved on ?—That is the method 
I should propose in all cases, 


21290. I am dwelling upon this because I am not quite sure that I 
have got your opinion down exactly as you intended it; the expenditure 
was a large one and I wish to have down unequivocally what you think 
of it as an engineer : will you please say, after discussing this subject, as 
we have done, what is your opinion, as an engineer, of that expedition 
of Moberly’s in 1871 ?—I think it was premature going into such 
expensive surveys as he did. It must have been assumed that that 
would be the line. I think it was generally assumed that that would 
be the line to be adopted, but it was premature to assume it. 


21291. Was that good engineering judgment to assume that that 
would be the line before other passes had been examined further north? 
—J think it was not. I think it is very wrong to assume any line if 
there is time to examine other lines. 
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21292. Having gone over these accounts at-the end of the first 
season, could you say, even in round numbers, what was the amount of 
expenditure incurred during that year of 1871 by the Moberly party ? 
—No, I could not. I examined the accounts item by item as vouchers. 
These vouchers were sent to Ottawa, and Mr. Watt, the accountant, 
went home with them, and I never knew what the totals were. I 
simply knew them in detail, and a great many of the accounts came 
in long after. In 1873 accounts came in for the survey of 1871, and 
these I certified if they were correct, and sent them on to Ottawa, and 
the ledger was kept here, I have no idea of what the amount was. 


21292. Do you remember any other feature of the first year’s opera- 
tions which took place before you went to British Columbia, but 
which were shown in some of their bearings at all events by the 
accounts ’—Yes; there was a Mr. McLennan had two parties under 
him. With one of those parties he went up the North Thompson 
River to Téte Jaune Cache to examine the country there. Another 
party was instructed to go from the mouth of the Quesnelle, on the 
Fraser, and go up the Fraser by Fort George to Téte Jaune Cache. 


21294, Then easterly from Fort George, do you mean ?~South-east- 
erly ; to follow the Fraser to Téte Jaune Cache and to mect the other 
party there. 

21295. That is the Green party—the other party ?—That is Mr. 
Mahood’s. The first party 1 mentioned was Mr. Green’s. He went up 
the North Thompson. 

21296. He was detailed in the neighbourhood of Cranberry Lake ? 
—Yes; the other party was Mr. Mahood’s. He was instructed to go up 
the I'raser from the mouth of the Quesnelle to Téte Jaune Cache ; but 
on arriving at the mouth of the Quesnelle, he was advised it was too 
late in the season and it would be better for him to go overland to Rich- 
field, the principal town in the Cariboo district. From Richfield he 
went in a generally easterly direction towards Téte Jaune Cache. He 
found the country very rough. One ridge was something like 9,000 
feet high, and covered with snow. 


21207. Was that in the Cariboo range ?—That is in the Cariboo 
range. There was a very large expenditure incurred on that expedi- 
tion, It was very badly managed. Mahood had delayed on the road 
before starting, and got into difficulties on account of the climate. He 
Jost a great number of mules and horses, and the packers had large 
claims. He engaged packers, and the packers presented large claims 
for loss of animals and packing. I think between the two parties 
there was something like between eighty and ninety mules and horses 
lost—perished. 


e 


21295. Do you mean between Green’s and Mahood’s parties ?—Yes ; 
the Mahood party wintered on the Fraser River at Castle River, a few 
miles below ‘Téte Jaune Cache. The Green party wintered at the Lake. 
There was very little feed for the animals, and I think they lost 
between eighty and ninety horses and mules that winter. 


21299. Do you know whether that loss was to be attributed to bad 


management: did you find that from the accounts ?—There was bad 


management, and I reported that to Mr. Fleming, partly in consequence 
of the lateness in starting. The country was unknown, and perhaps 
they did not expect the climate would be so rigorous. The larger part 
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-of the loss was from the rigour of the climate; there is no doubt of that. 
There was some mismanagement in delay in starting. 


21300. Then, do you not think that fair ordinary precaution would 


have prevented a good part of the expenditure?—Not if they 
“were obliged to leave so late in the season as they did— 


in September. I think it was far too late. If they had known more 
of the country I do not think they would have done so, but the surveys 
were pushed with great haste immediately after the confederation of 


British Columbia. # 
91301. Is there any other matter connected with that first season’s 


operations which was disclosed to you by the state of the accounts, or by 


the reports to you from the persons connected with them ?—There is 
some part of the Lower Fraser survey, from Yale to Lytton, and from 
Lytton to Shuswap Lake on the North Thompson, that the parties em- 
ployed had not the necessary experience. The surveys were not worth 
much, but the expenditure was not large. Parties in British Columbia 
had no experience of engineering—railway engineering ; they were 
puton the parties and the surveys had to be done over again afterwards. 


21302. Is there any other matter connected with that first season's 


operations which wasdisclosed by that investigation of yours ?—I think 


those are the main points that account for the large expenditure ; a large 
number of anima!s was lost in Mr.Moberley’s party, and provisioas too, 
that were too expensive to go and bring afterwards. 


21303. I think, upon a former occasion, you gave us the particulars of 


your operations in British Columbia between 1872 and 1873, or was 


there any portion of 1873 not finished ?—I think so. They are very 
fully given in the report of 1874. An account of the operations in 1872 
was given in the report of 1574, page 1u5 to 156. 


21304. That report was made for the public, I suppose ?—Yes. 


91305. But sometimes things occur which are not considered desir- 
able to mention to the public—I am speaking of these : are there any 
other matters connected with that year’s operations which bear on the 
subject we are examining ?—Nothiug of special interest. Of course I 
had very frequent communications with Mr. Fleming. Everything 
was discussed and every cflort was made to reduce the expenses and to 


.do the work as economically as possible. Frequent contidential com- 


munications took place betweeu Mr. Fleming and myself, both verbally 
and by leiter. I may state that enother cause of increasing and in- 
creased expenditure afterwards was the fire that took place in the 
offices here. " 

$1306. At Ottawa ?—At Oltawa. That was in the spring of 1874, I 
think. That burned up all the papers in the office—destroyed, I think, 
the whole work that was done in 1872. it was burned up except one 
plan, and subsequently had to be re-surveyed. 


91307. After your operations in 1873 in British Columbia, did you 
J i 


come directly to Ottawa ?—Yes; I came home to Ottawa. I left Vic- 


ik ae 


toria on the 12th of December, 1873, and returned to Ottawa. 


21308. And after your arrival here, how were you occupied in con- 
nection with this railway ?—Superintending the making of the plans 
uring the winter. 
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21309, Until about what time ?—TI left Ottawa on the 15th of May, 
1874, taking three parties with me. You will find in the report of 1874 
that there were several examinations of the country made in the 
manner that I had suggested in my first letter to Mr. Fleming ; some 
in the neighbourhood of Blue River and Clearwater, and also there was 
un examination made from Fort George up the north branch of the 
Fraser and across the Rocky Mountains, by two engineers—Mr. 
Jarvis and one assistant—and a few Indians. 


21310. You had charge of ti operations in British Columbia in: 
1874 ?—Yes. 


21311. You were there ?—Yes; I was there that season. 


21312. Were the examinations principally by the help of instruments,. 
or in the shape of explorations ?—The first operations in 1874 were 
examinations from the valley of the North Thompson up to Clearwater 
River, and thence north-westward towards Lake la Hache ; and another 
examination up the Clearwater River to Lake Clearwater, and along 
the side of the same, thence easterly across apart of the Cariboo range: 
into the valley of the North Thompson; at the last part being very 
nearly the same line that Mr. Moberly had partly examined in 1873. 
These examinations showed that no feasible line could be obtained in 
that neighbourhood; consequently the parties went on up the North 
Thompson River and Albreda, until they arrived at Téte Jaune Cache. 
Then they made an instrumental survey down the Fraser Valley from 
Téte Jaune Cache to Fort George. 

21313. Why an instrumental survey ?—It was the only line left. 
from the Yellow Head Pass that was feasible then. It was the only 
feasible line left going towards Bute Inlet, the others having been proved 
impracticable. 

21314. Then had Bute Inlet been adopted as one of the probable 
termini on the Pacific?—Yes; one of the probable termini. You will 
find in my instructions of the first year, 1872, my special work was 
the survey from Bute Inlet up to Téte Jaune Cache. While these 
instrumental surveys were being made, I chartered a steamer and went 
along the coast examining numerous inlets from Burrard Inlet north- 
ward as fur as Port Simpson, at the same time Mr. Horetzky was. 
employed making examinations of two of those passes, one from 
Gardner Inlet eastward across the Cascade Mountains, the other from 
Dean Inlet eastward. 


21315, These Horetzky examinations were simple explorations I 
understand ?— Yes; simple explorations. After I returned from the 
coast examination, i went and examined a large part of the southern 
part of British Columbia, from Fort Hope, I think it was in that year. . 
My exploration from Fort Hope is described in the report of 1877, 
pages 115 to 118. After that [ continued with my simple exploring: 
out on the route to the mouth of the Quesvelle. 


21316. From what point did you start with that exploring party ?— 
I started from where I left off the last exploration The first explora- 
tion was to the south-east by Similkameen and the Okanagan Lake, and 
back of Kamloops and Lake Nicola by the Cariboo waggon road, near 
Lytton. From that point I followed the waggon road up to the mouth 
of the Quesnelle, and across the river there, and made an exploration 
northwards parallel to the coast on the inner flank of the Cascade 
Mountains, as far as Lake Francois—about the 54th parallel. From 
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that I went to Fort Fraser and down the Nechaco River to Fort 
George. There I met the instrumental parties. 


21317. Under the charge of Mr. Jarvis?—Under the charge of Mr. 
Jarvis. Mr. Jarvis’s party had come down the Fraser. There was 
another party under Mr. Bell that I employed from Fort George south- 
westward up the Chilaco Valley towards Bute Inlet—on the line 
towards Bute Inlet. 


21318. Was Mr. Horetzky under your charge that season ?—Yes ; 
all the parties were under my charge while I was in British Columbia. 


21319. You heard him give some evidence concerning one of those 
explorations, did you not ?—Yes; a very small part of it. I think he 
was giving his evidence «bout an inlet that I saw there, the Kitimat 
River. I was at that point and saw the pass that he mentioned, but it 
was going northward towards the Skeena River, and I saw in a direct 
line eastward from the Kitimat. 


21320. I think he said that he had come to the conclusion that there 
was a pass from the Douglas Channel up through the Kitimat Valley 
to the Skeena River; he had not actually traversed it, but he believed 
there was one: do you say you were through that pass ?—I was not 
through it, but I saw it from the head of the Douglas Channel. There 
is a broad valley extending as far as the eye can reach from the high 
hills. 


21321. Was it your conclusion that there was a good pass through 
there ?—Yes; there was a good pass through there to the Skeena in 
that direction. As far as the eye could reach the valley was very 
broad and level. I mention it in my report. You will find on page 111 
I state this : : 

‘The Kitimat Valley at the head of the channel appears to be three to four miles 
wide and very low. It stretches away to the north affording an easy route to the 
Skeena River. On the west the hills rise to an altitude of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
covered with the irrepressible fern. On the east side the hills butting on the chan- 
nel are of a similar character, but throughlow gaps in the range we got glimpses of 
higher mountains capped with snow, leaving scarcely a channel of a practicable 
route for road or railway through the Cascade chain to Lake Francois or the River 
Nechaco.”’ . 

21322. I think that inlet is sometimes called Kitimat Inlet, is it not: 
it is marked on the map the Douglas Channel ?—It is the head of the 
Douglas Channel. 


21323. Then I understand the result of this exploration by Mr. 
Horetzky, corroborated by your view, to be, that if this Douglas 
‘Channel was available for an outlet, it could only be approached from 
the Skeena River and not direct from the Francois Lake ?—That is my 


Opinion. 


21324. Was it considered one ot the probabilities at that time that 
this Douglas Channel might be made available for a port on the 
Pacific ?—That was the object of my exploration, to examine all the 


channels and survey the most feasible ones. 


21325. As a port then, this was considered feasible, was it ?—Yes; it 
is a pretty good harbour there. It might be made a good harbour in the 
Kitimat River. 


21326. Did you ascertain whether the Douglas Channel was, as a 
rule, frozen in winter ?—No, Idid not; not at that time. It was found 
afterwards the Douglas Channel was not examined in winter. 
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21327. Do you know whether it is, as a rule, frozen in winter = 
have you had sufficient information on the subject ?—I have rot. 


21328. Have you information that it is not frozen, as a rule ?—No; I 
have not any information about its position in winter. 

21329. Was it adopted as one of the probable outlets or ports with- 
out ascertaining that fact ?—No; it was not. A channel branched out 


of it called the Gardner Channel. That was one of the channels to- — 


which the surveys were mainly directed. 
21330. But that could not, be approached from the Skeena River 
through the Kitimat Pass ?—No, it was approached by a different pass. 
21331. I understood you to say that this Kitimat Pass was explored. 
with a view to having a port possibly in the Douglas Channel ?—I 
explored all the different inlets with that object, but from my state- 


ment, which I have just quoted from the report, that did not appear so- 


feasible on account of no approach being obtainable between it and 
Lake Frangois. 

21332, Were those explorations on the land going on to ascertain 
whether there was a feasible line for a railway without first ascertain- 


ing whether there was any port proper'to be adopted?—No; the: 


channel was examined first, and there was a port that seemed feasible 
in the Gardner Inlet, and Mr. Horetzky was making an examination in 
connection with it across the mountains. 


21333. Was it in connection with the Gardner Channel that the- - 


Kitimat Pass was examined ?—No., : 


21334. How did it come that the Kitimat Pass was examined, if the: 


port was to be first ascertained to be feasible and the Douglas Chan- 


nel was not feasible ?—The Kitimat Pass was not examined; it was. 
only seen from the hills. I looked up it from the hill at the head of 


the inlet. 


21335. Then there was no land exploration made from Gardner 
Channel, that being the channel that Mr. Fleming had selected as a 


feasible point for the harbour: is that called Gardner Inlet in the 


general description in your Department ?—The route is called the—it 
was not from the head of the channel, It is the Kimano Pass. That 
is a little elevation that comes into the Gardner Inlet, some twenty 
miles from the head of it on the north side. 


21336. Then I understand you to say, that before these land explora- 
tions, that inlet was approved of as affording a sufficient port for rail- 
way purposes ?—Yes, it was. It was adopted for survey. Several were 
selected. That one was selected for surveying on account of its 
position. At that time it was thought to be very desirable to get as 


straight a route as possible to China and Japan, and that port les in a. 


very good position for that purpose. 

21337. Was it ascertained to be a good port, if a good railway could 
be got to it?—Soundings were made in the Kimano basin and it 
seemed to be feasible. 


21338. Have you seen the report of James Cooper on page 307 of 


the report of 1877 ?—I may say that I pay very little attention to Capt. 


Cooper’s report. He really knew very little about it, except what he 


had gathered from the surveys, and he was interested in the Burrard 


Inlet—he had a land interest, and his report had very little effect. It. 


was not reliable at all. 


oe 
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21339. Do you know whether the land explorations were carried on 
with the view of carrying the road to particular points on the coast 
without first ascertaining whether those points could be used as ports ? 
—No; they were carried on simultaneously. In 1874, I examined the Pxanination of 
coast, and [ also examined the mountains parallel to the coast in the land and of pos- 
interior, and Mr. Hortezky was examining two passes, one to the tho const cumied 
Gardner Inlet and one to the Dean Inlet, at the same time that I was on simultane- 
making those explorations. From the result of our general explora- a i 
tions a survey was made the following year, and the Dean Inlet seemed 
to be the most feasible. I may suggest that, after the surveying parties 
of 1872 came in, on all subsequent surveys my suggestions of examin- 
ing the country before making instrumental surveys was generally 
taken. We generally made examinations after the explorations. Mr. 
Fleming agreed with me at once that that was the best way to do after 
IT had written to him. Allsubsequent surveys, after 1572, were exam- 
inations made in advance of the instrumental surveys, and from those 
examinations instrumental surveys were never made at all when we 
found that they were not worth surveying. 


21340. Did you say that more than one instrumental survey was 
made in 1874—that by Mr. Jarvis?—Yes; Mr. Gamsby had a party ; 
it was on the same route. The instrumental survey of 1874 was made 
to connect the Yellow Head Pass with Bute Inlet. Mr. Jarvis had the 
surveys from Téte Jaune Cache down the Fraser, and then there was 
Mr. Bell had part of the survey and Mr. Gamsby another. There was 
a complete survey made during that year from Téte Jaune Cache to 
ghe head of Homathco Pass, which leads to Bute Inlet. 


21341. Sufficiently close to permit of profiles being taken ?—Yes ; 
and quantities have been obtained from that survey. 


21342, Then have you described that season’s operations as you 
understand ?—I think so. 


21343. Where did you winter after that season?—I returned to Returnedto | 
Ottawa again in the fall of 1874. aA Pty i 


21344. When did you leave Ottawa again ?—I left again in the spring rert ottawa in 
of 1875. I find that I arrived in Victoria on the 13th of May, 1875. — spring of 1879, 


21345. Was Bute Inlet considered a probable terminus at that time ? Principal surveys 
—It was considered a probable terminus at that time, so that the PL pO yoke 
surveys of that year were nearly all directed to there. There was one surveys and di- 
survey directed to the Dean Inlet; but the principal surveys of that as Pe matey 
year in British Columbia were improving the previous surveys and 


directed to Bute Inlet. 


21346. These surveys were over lines that had been explored before ? 
—Yes, and partly surveyed instrumentally. 


21347. So that they were closer examinations than you had made the 
previous season?—Yes, much closer, In fact the work then lay 
between, I may say, the Bute Inlet and the Dean Inlet. The Burrard 
Inlet had been given up almost at that time. 


21348. Will you describe, shortly, the operations for that season: I Surveys of 1875, 
have your report before me, but I wish to get down in evidence an “e*eridet- 
outline of the operations ?—I find a very important survey was made 
that year from the pass across the Cascade Mountains. The first 
survey was made by the northern pass. The Homathco leads from the 
head of Bute Inlet into the interior of the country eastward. Some 
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forty miles up from the head of the inlet it divides into two branches, 
The survey of 1872 was made up the north branch of the Homathco; 
in 1875 it was made on the south branch, after an exploration by my- 
self. I went through with some Indians and found it a feasible route, 
and had an instrumental survey made of it. Then east of that towards 
Fort George the line was made—deviations were made, and the line 
generally improved by good instrumental surveys, and. a re-survey was 
made from the Yellow Head Pass down the Fraser to Fort George. 
The first survey was a rapid survey —a flying survey, as we cail it. 
This was a thorough survey from which quantities could be obtained. 
Mr. George Keefer had charge of one portion of the survey, Mr. Trutch 
of another, Mr. Gamsby of another portion, Mr. Cambie of another 
portion, and Mr. Jennings also. There were a number of parties—in 
fact the whole survey was made complete that year from Yellow Head 
Pass down to the head of Bute Inlet. 


21349, That was the principal object of that year’s operations ?—Yes. 


21350. It had been ascertained by previous examinations that such A 
route was feasible ?~-Yes. 


21351. And this was for the purpose of examining the quantities 
necessary to estimate the works ifdesired ?—Yes ; necessary to estimate 
the cost of the works. 


21352. Is there anything particular connected with that season’s 
operations which you think necessary to explain now, beyond what your 
report mentions ?-—-There is nothing special any more than the general 
fact that the parties were very greatly improved. We had an excellent 
staff for the first year (1872) that [ was out. The best parties for the 
succeeding year were selected, and the staff was really a very excellent 
staff. From the end of 1872 up to 1876—-coming to the end of 1875— 
surveys were made with great judgment and as economically as could 
possibly be done. The parties worked very hard. 


21353. Were the operations in British Columbia directed by yourself, 
or under the directions of the superior officer after 1872 ?--I had the 
general direction, but the officer at the head of a party received his 
instructions from me, and he directed the operations of his own party. 


21354. I mean, did you select the locality for the examination ; for 
instance, as you say in the year 1875, the principal object was to get a 
closer knowledge of this route to Bute Inlet: was that done upon your 
responsibility, or was it under the directions of the superior officer ?— 
it was on my responsibility, but before starting from Ottawa the whole 
subject was discussed between Mr. Fleming and myself, and the general 
course of the work selected ; but in British Columbia I had the direction 
of the whole, and I used all my time in examining the country ahead of 
the survey parties, and sent them back sketches and instructions as 
far as I was able. I was responsible for the work. 


21355. Were you responsible for the selection of that particular work 
for that season—I mean the instrumental examination of this previously 
explored route to Bute Inlet ?—-I was just saying that that was decided, 
before I left Ottawa, by the Chief Engineer. 


21256, Did you return to Ottawa that winter ?—I may state, besides 
the line to Bute Inlet, there was a line branching off in the neighbourhood 
of Fort George to the Dean Inlet. That was also surveyed that year, 
2 good instrumental survey made of it, that is a little further north, 


—- 
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these being the two objective points for the termini of the railway, of 
that season. 


21357. Then there was very little simple exploration in the season of Most of the sim- 


1875 ?—No ; most of the explorations had been done in 1874. ° bade Ege 


21358. Was it considered that you had discovered enough feasible 
routes to be examined more closely ?—Yes ; just so. 


21359. Did you say you returned to Ottawa in the winter of 1875- Returned to 
76?—Yes ; I returned to Ottawa in the end of 1875, I do not know Ottawa christ: 
the exact date. It was about the end of 1875 that I returned to Ottawa. 

{ find that I was still in Victoria the 29th of October; it was about the 
end of the year, about Christmas, I arrived in Ottawa. 


21360. Then, in the following spring, the spring of 1876, what Railway Loca» 
was your occupation?—The first thing I did I went out to the evaints Bay 
French River to examine the route generally called the Georgian Bay Branelys 
Branch. Istarted a party to work there, and started a party under In 1877 started a 
Mr. Lumsden to locate that branch from a point on French River to Bumesden to 


TD rake i . eS SN ie locate that 
Lake Nipissing, near South River on Lake Nipissing. branch, 


21361. That was a different route from the one which had been 
adopted some years before and contracted for by Mr. Foster ?—It was 
a little further north. 


21362. Did it commence at the mouth, or further inland ?—About 
twenty miles from the mouth of the river at an Indian reservation. 


21363. Why was a pointtwenty miles up the river selected instead of 
the mouth of the river ?—Because the country is very rough towards 
the mouth—rock, in fact, with hardly any soil whatever, and the French 
River has several branches, four or five different branches, and we 
could not have continued the line westward from a point any lower 
down the river than that point—Cantin’s Bay. Survey com- 


‘ . . . . : menced at Can- 
21364. Was it considered that the river might be made navigable tin’s Bay to which 


from that point tv the mouth ?—Yes; made navigable with some  eceny Mgt. Woe 
improvement, but it would have required one or two locks. Gould be rendres 
gable. 
21365. So that that branch might be made available for the 
Georgian Bay traffic by improving these waters between the point you 
name aud the mouth of French River ?—Yes. 
Surveys. 


21366. Had you given up charge of the operations in British Colum- | os. cont out 
bia, or how was it that you came to have charge of this portion of the to take witness’s 
country ?—The surveys in British Columbia were continued, and Mr, Piire fonpor 
Vambie was sent out to take my place temporarily. Columbia. 

21367. But did you not occupy a different position, in respect to this 
railway, after the spring of 1876, from what you had occupied before ? 

— There was no difference made in my appointment. I had no official 
notice that any change had been made in my status in the staff, but as 
first officer, next to the Chief Engineer, I took charge in his absence. 


21368. Whose absence ?—Mr. Fleming’s. 


21369. What absence was that ?— He left Ottawa and went to England. shetty tA 
He got leave of absence, and he asked me to take charge in his absence, England: witness, 
which I did, and it was approved of by the Minister that I should take 1" charge. 
that charge temporarily. 


21370. Then, at this time, the spring of 1876, you were acting Chief 
Engineer, I understand ?—Yes. 
oo 
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21371. In addition to your ordinary duties ?—Yes; [had the general 
direction of the whole works on the line, both under construction and 
survey. 

21372. Will you proceed, please, after this examination of French 
River ?—I went westward, north-westward rather. I went up the Wah- 
napitaepee River, and thence across to the Long Lake, White Fish 
Lakes and Vermillion River—that is, a general north-west course. 


21373. Toward Nipigon ?—Yes; towards Lake Superior. I went by 
canoe up the Wahnapitaepee River and across to Long Lake, to the White 
ish Lakes and to the Vermillion River, and down the Vermillion 
River and Spanish River to Lake Huron. I[ made a great number of 
portages in that distance, some seventy I think, and then I took the 
steamer at a point on Lake Huron, and went up with my party to 
Thunder Bay on Lake Superior. I examined the works that were 
going on there then from Fort William westward. 


21374. The first contract in your course would be contract 13 ?—Yes. 


21375. In what state did you find the work ?—It was partly graded. 
I walked over twenty miles of it. I walked over it from Fort William 
to the crossing of the River Kaministiquia, I think it is about twenty 
miles. Portions of that distance were graded, and some portions above 
that point. 

21376. Was the work then understood to end at Sunshine Creek, or 
was it projected as far as Shebandowan ?—I think it was to end at 
Sunshine Creek ; 1 am not very sure though. 


21377. Do you remember that the work, as originally projected, was 
shortened ?—The original contract went to Lake Shebandowan, and 
then it was shortened by stopping at Sunshine Creek. 


21378. Deviating north-westerly ?—Yes; I think at the time I went 
over it it had been shortened. ‘hey had instructions to stop there ; 
but [am not quite sure. 


21379. Who were the contractors ?—The ‘contractors were Messrs. 
Sifton, Ward & Co. 

21380. Who did you find in charge as engineer ?—Mr. Hazlewood. 
Mr. Hazlewood was in charge as the district engineer. 


21381. I suppose you had some consultations with him on the subject 
of the work ?—Yes. 

21582. How did you find the work progressing ?—It was progressing 
very well. There had been some changes made in the location of the 
line—slight change, deviations, 


21383. Did you consider that the line had been well selected ?—Yes ; 
it appeared to be very well selected, what I saw of it. 


21384, The work was satisfactory, you say ?-—Yes. 


21385. Was there anything about that particular contract that 
attracted your attention ?—No ; there was nothing to call my attention. 
I gave them instructions about the measurements of the works; I do 
not know whether that was that year or the subsequent year. I did 
not think the mode of measuring the works was satisfactory, and I 
gave them other instructions. JI am not sure whether that was the 
succeeding year, 
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£1386. In what respect was it inexact ; do you remember any par- 
ticular feature about it : was it rock, or loose rock, or earth ?—No; it was 
the mode of keeping the books. You understand that measurements 
are made monthly to pay contractors on account of their work. These 
measurements are not so close as the final measurement. 


21387. But they are made always to show the total quantity executed 


up to that time ?—Approximate, 


21388. But I mean they are not made from what was measured one 
month up to the next month ?—The total quantities are returned up 
to date. 


21389. And the quantity for the month is ascertained by deducting 
the amount shown by the previous measurement trom the last ?—Yes. 


21390. In these measurements, which you say were not accurate 
enough, were they made too much in favour of the contractor or too 
much in favour of the Government ?—No; I could not state that. 
When I say accurate enough I do not know that the measurements 
were inaccurate; but I found they were being left to minor assistants, 
and I gave instructions to the engineer in charge to be careful and 
superintend the re-measurements himself, that he was responsible for 
them. 


21391. Then it was not because you discovered errors in the quanti- 
ties ?-—I discovered nothing wrong. 


21392. But they were a little lax ?—They were lax, I think. The 
subsequent year [ gave them little instructions, very close in detail, 
respecting all the details. 


21393. Did you notice any reason why their measurements were not 
likely to be correct finally ?—There were some portions where the cut- 
tings were on sidling ground, and the tables that they were getting 
the quantities from, they simply took them from the average height, 
or the average depth of these cuttings. That does not give the exact 
quantity if the depths vary very rapidly. I supplied them with tables 
that were more exact. 


21394. Is that difficulty in ascertaining quantities where the ground 
is rapidly falling ?—Rapidly falling each way ; rapidly falling length- 
ways and sideways as well—what we call sidling ground—where one 
part of the cutting may be two feet at one end of it, and the other 
would be twenty. The average of that is eleven, but taking the aver- 
ages from that quantity does not give the quantities. The tables are 
constructed from the prismoidal formula, which gives exact quantities 
under any conditions. 


21395. What do they require then for data to apply to these pris- 
moidal tables ?—They simply look at the ends of the stations. The 
stations are 100 feet apart, and they note the height or depth at each 
end of the 100 feet, and these are marked on the tables, the line of 
figures on the top of the table horizontally, and the other vertically. 
Running your finger down to where these meet gives the quantity 
exactly. 


21396. Was the inaccuracy of the tables which were in use in favour 
of the Government or in favour of the contractor ?—It depends. Some- 
times they might be one way, sometimes the other. There was nothing 
intentional to make matters wrong. 

394% 
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21397. It was not because the tables in use were in favour of the 
contractor ?—No. 


21398. The ones that were in use might as well favour the Government 
as the contractor ?—Yes. In fact I think generally in the cuttings 
they would favour the Government; the table would not give such 
quantities as those I supplied them with. 


21399. As to measurements, I understand that the principal change 
was that you directed the engineer in charge to look after them him- 
self instead of trusting them to subordinates ?—That was the principal. 
Mr. Hazlewood was the engineer of the district, but Mr. McLennan, 
under Mr. Hazlewood, had charge of the operations. 


21400. Of this particular locality ?—Yes. 


21401. Mr. Hazlewood’s district was a more extensive one than Mr. 
McLennan’s ?—Mr. Hazlewood’s district extended a very considerable 
distance, and more than one engineer was employed under him at 
different lengths. Mr. McLennan had a sub-division of Mr. Hazle- 
wood’s district. 


21402. Was there at that time at that end of the line any more 
work under construction besides this section 13?—I am not sure 
whether contract No. 25 was under construction. .Ifit was, it was 
just about the time it was begun I think. You will find by the date of 
contract No. 25. 


By Mr. Keefer :-— 


21403. It is dated June, 1876 ?—The contract was let but there was 
very little done when I was there. 


By the Chairman :— 


21404. How did you proceed westward from this point ? --I went by 
canoe over what is generally called the Dawson route. 


21405. And where did you strike the present line of railway ?—l 
went to Rat Portage—that is the outlet of Lake of the Woods. They 
were engaged making the final surveys then for section 15—location 
surveys. 


21406. That was before the contract was let ?—Before the contrac” 


was let. 


21407. Who was in charge of that particular section ?—Mr. Carre 
had charge of that section. 


21408. Did you stay long upon that section ?—No; Mr. Carre was 
absent, and one of his assistants, Mr. Fellowes, was on the ground. I 
examined a few miles of it, the roughest part of that end. 


21499. Which end ?—The east end, at Rat Portage. I then pro- 
ceeded to Winnipeg where I met Mr. Carre and Mr. Rowan. Mr. Rowan 
had charge of the district. His district extended from Rat Portage west 
to Red River. 


21410. Speaking of section 15 alone, at present, Mr. Carre was the 
engineer who had charge of it ?—Mr. Carre had charge of that section. 


21411. You did not see him until you arrived at Winnipeg ?—Not 
until I arrived at Winnipeg. 
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21412. How many miles of section 15 did you traverse at that time ? Contract No Bo 


—TI did not traverse many. I examined a small portion of it. 


21413. What was your opinion about the location adopted ?— Found that the 
My examination was to get a general knowledge of the character Reavy oadiatiaa 
of the line, and after having done that I examined it on the profile Uatre to improve 
with Mr. Carre. I found the works were going to be very heavy, could not be done 
and { asked Mr. Carre if he could not improve the line. He Nee e(aeeene 
said he could not do so without making the grades steeper than those 
which he had been instructed to keep to, by the instructions of the 


Chief Engineer to him, 


21414. Did you take any steps towards improving the location 
or otherwise benefitting the work ?—I asked him to make a survey of 
six or seven miles, especially at the west end, where he thought the 
greatest improvements would be made, and to get the best gradients, 
natural gradients, that he could—gradients that would give less work. 
I telegraphed to Ottawa that I had done this, and there would probably 
be a change in the quantities, 


21415. Was that before the contract was let ?—Before the contract When profile was 
was let. Mr. Carre went on and made that survey, and it was sub- {ieMiteradients 
mitted, I think, to—this was in the autumn of 1876, in October, I ns Se, eC 
think. Mr. Carre made the survey, and in the ensuing spring the pro- flat to tha nln 
file was submitted, I think, to the Chief Engineer at Ottawa. The yore Pout forts 
gradients, instead of being twenty-six and a-half feet to the mile, 


rising eastward, were about forty feet. 


21416. You have seen the profile of the trial line made by Mr. 
Carre ?—Yes ; I saw it then. 

21417. Not that fall ?—I saw the first line, the line that they had 
surveyed. 

21418. I am asking about the trial line, the grades of which you 
say reached forty feet per mile ?—No; I did not see it there. It took 
some time to make it. 


21419. Did you see it afterwards ?—I saw it some time after wards. 
The report was these were the gradients, and they were objectionable 
to the Chief Engineer and no change was made. 


21420. Had you ever considered to what extent it would have saved 
the cost of the line, if the gradients had been forty feet instead of 
twenty-six and a-half feet to the mile in this particular location ?—No. 
I suppose there was an estimate made. There was a saving, but I do not 
recollect what it was. 


21421. Did you go over the portion of the line now adopted near 
Gross Lake, or over Cross Lake, at the time that you took this trip ?— 
I did not then; subsequently I did. 


21422, But not in 1876 ?—No; not in 1876. 


21423. Was it during 1876, while you were acting engineer, that the 
minus of this section 15 was fixed upon ?—The western terminus 


toro ? 

21424. The western terminus ?—Yes; | suppose it was. There were 
tenders asked for and the profile submitted, so it must have been fixed 
before that. The tenders were called for construction of that line before 
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Mr. Fleming left, or about that time—before I had anything at all to do 
with it. 3 . 

21425. The contract is dated in January, 1877 ?—Yes; but there were 
three different sets of tenders called for. The first two were withdrawn. 
I am speaking of the first—the first advertisement for tenders. 


21426. Perhaps this will help you upon the point to which I am now 
giving my attention—that is the western terminus of section 15: is it 
not a fact that that was established because section 14 had been pre- 
viously let, and the east terminus of section 14 had been established ? 
—Yes ; the line was run to meet the end of 14. 


21427. So it was established, in effect, by the letting of section 14 
previously ?—Yes; perhaps the exact point might not have been estab- 
lished. 


21428. The longitude at all events was?—Yes ; it was practically — 


established by the letting of 14. 


21429. On this occasion, 1876, when you went over the line did you, 
in Winnipeg or any place, have any conversation with Mr. Rowan on 
the subject of the crossing of Cross Lake, and did you consider the point 
at which it could be best crossed ?—I do not recollect exactly. 


21430, You are aware that there has been a good deal of discussion 
about the expenditure at that crossing, both on the west end of section 
15 and the east end of section 14—the filling—and I wish to find out 
now whether you had given your attention to that subject at any time 
up to the end of 1876 ?—I did not see it until 1877—until the 
end of 1877. 


21431. But I thought you passed over it on this trip of 1876 ?—No; I 
was not at Cross Lake. 


21432. I thought you went by Rat Portage ?—I went by water by 
the Dawson route to Winnipeg, and then I went over the western por- 
tion of 14, 


21433. Then you were only on that portion of section 15 close to 
Rat Portage during that season ?—Yes. 


21434, ‘hen going east from Winnipeg you saw a portion of section 
14 ?—Yes. 


21433. How much of it?—From the western end of it. I do not 
recollect how much. I suppose about twenty miles—about as far as it 
was constructed at that time. 


21436. Do you remember who was engineer in charge of that ?— 
Mr. Thompson. 


21437. How did you find the work progressing, and what did you 
think of the location ?—The work was not progressing very rapidly. 
The engineers complained—the resident engineer, Mr. Thompson, com- 
plained of it going on too slowly, and there was one part of it very wet, 
over a muskeg, called the Julius Muskeg. The location had been 
approved. I made no remarks about the location, it had been 
submitted to Mr. Fleming, and the grades laid down and approved by 
me previous to the time I saw it. 


21438. Was it not susceptible of improvement. by deviation, or some 
change in the location under your own eye ?—Not as.far as I could see. 


: 
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I gave some instructions about the embankments. They were making ©om™#et No-t4* 
the embankments, I thought, higher than necessary, and I gave instruc- Instructed them 
tions to lower the embankment and follow more nearly the undula- {0 lower the em- 
tions of the ground, as the natural gradients were very easy; but I 
could not judge of the location of the line from merely walking along 


it, asthere was a great deal of brush and it was a flat country. 


21439. But they were constructing; they were taking out the 
material from the Julius Muskeg and putting it in the embankment? 
—Yes. 


21440. Did you give any attention to the kind of material that was 
being used ?—There was a good deal of it black soil, almost peat, and 
it was tolerably firm what they were using. fn 


21441. What time of the year was that ?—It was in the fall of 1876; 
it must have been in October or the end of September. 


21442. Do you think it was good material for embankment ?—It was 
not the best, but there was nothing very objectionable to it. It was the 
only thing they could get at all events for mileage. 


21443. Did you give any consideration at that time to the mode of Muskeg can only 
measuring that material, whether it should be in the excavation or in Pemeasured from 
embankment, or whether any change should be made in future contracts ’ 
over similar ground ?—In the specification of the contract it is stated 
that measurement must be made from the cuttings. It would not be 
possible to make even an approximate measurement from the embank- 
ment, because the embankments sank down in the swamp, in the mus- 
keg, when the weight was put upon it. 


21444. Was that because the material was very open, subject to be 
compressed by weight ?—The material was open, and the top part of 
it was, a great deal of it, moss and grass, like a sponge, that sank down 
very considerably, but that was not allowed to be used, to be put in the 
bank. That was stripped, and the material that was put in the 
embankment, that was stripped off first, at least I ordered it to be 
stripped off, and the better material under it was used. Still when 
that was put on the natural surface it sunk down.» Some of those 
muskegs will sink down two feet in matted grass like a sponge before 
you come to the water. 


21445. When you came io the natural surface of the ground as 
distinguished from this moss, did you consider then the material to be 
fair material to be used for embankment ?—It was fair material that 
they were using when I saw them. 


21446. Did it become compressed very much after use—after being 
put in embankment ?—Not very much if they cairied oul my instruc- 


tions by taking the mossy part off the top. HY: ratte biborinale 
21447. There has been a good deal of evidence before us to the effect BO ina 


that this material became compressed very much after it was in the embankment 
° m= 
embankment, perhaps four-tenths or more ?—I do not think that the press much; the 


material that was authorized to be put into embankment would compress ditieulty omg 
much, I think it is more from sinking down. arise from its 
sink ng down. 
21448. For both reasons it appears that a great deal more was used 
to make up the embankments than was expected, for the reason that it 
sank and became compressed ?—I believe the greatest portion was due 


to subsidence more than compression, but the reason why so much 
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more was used than expected was this: that line was located and the 
levels taken in the winter time when the surface was all hard, whereas 
it was afterwards found that in some parts of that muskeg you could 
put a rod down eleven or twelve feet. 


21449, Then, in taking out the original quantities, it was not supposed 
that the embankment would go deeper than what was then the surface ? 
—That is what I mean. 


.21450. So that ali the embankment that went below that surface, as 
shown in the winter, was so much in acdition to the estimated work ?— 
Yes; the original quantities were very far from being correct. There 
had been no allowance made for anything of that sort. Those muskegs 
ought to have been sounded, and allowance made for subsidence. 


21451. Could they have been sounded for engineering examination ? 
—Yes. 


21452. In what way ?—They could have been sounded with an iron 
bar. The best way is to bore where the muskeg is very deep, but you 
can sound to a considerable depth with an iron bar—what they call a 
jumping rod—and get approximate quantities, depths, from that. 


21453. Is that the ordinary way ofascertaining depths of such locali- 
ties in engineering, or is it something very unusual ?—It is altogether 
usual in England and in Europe at any rate. I never knew any work 
to be let without every information possible being obtained beforehand. 
In this country the surveys are much more lax, and there is no care 
taken to ascertain what works are required beforehand. There is a 
different mode of measurements. They pay them by the yard here; in 
England the quantities are ascertained and the contractor puts his 
prices to them, and he undertakes to build a railway so many miles in , 
length in the same manner that he undertakes to build a house—to do: 
everything that is specified. 

21454. Then there is a maximum price fixed by the contract ?—Yes; 
unless there are extra works. 


21455. Assuming no change to be made for the contractor, they fix 
a limit of total cost ?—Yes; and I think it is a very good thing, in this 
way, because it settles all questions about measurements. The measure- 
ments made during the progress of the work were simply for the 
payment of the contractor on account. The ultimate sum is fixed. 


21456. That would involve, of course, the necessity before contracting 
of very accurate infgrmation as to classification of the different kinds 
of material, not only@guantities but classification ?—It is usual to dig 
test pits, and the conffactors are invited to examine the ground for 
themselves, as they are to be responsible for the material. The engineer 
is not responsible. They get the best information they can, and the 
contractor is responsible for the material himself, the nature of the 
ground and everything. 


21457. After sceing this locality as you did on section 14, particularly 
the Julius Muskeg, which has given rise to a great deal of discussion, 
did you then come to the conclusion that a proper examination had 
been made in order to ascertain the nature of the material, and the 
probable quantity to be executed ?—It was very evident that a proper 
examination had not been made. 
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rains accord- 


21459. Did you, in that season of 1876, have an examination of this ingly. 
muskeg, or any others ?—In 1876, the examination was not made in 
my presence. 


21460. Was it made under your direction in 1876 ?—It was made 
subsequently. There may have been some examination made then. 


21461. What I mean by my question is this: whether you, after 
_ having ascertained, either through your own or your subordinates 
examination, the depth of the muskeg material, decided on a different 
course respecting off-take ditches ?—Yes; we changed our plans to 
suit the better information we had obtained. 


21462. Cculd you describe the principle upon which you made the 
change ?—We ascertained the depth that the off-take drains would be 
required, and the proper place to make the off-take drains. 


21463. Do you mean that you found that the ground subsided more 
than was originally expected, and that the off-take ditches that would 
serve a shallow surface would not serve a deeper one, and you had to 
make deeper off-take ditches ?—The first examination that was made, 
it showed afterwards the muskeg to be verydeep. Subsequently it was 
found to drain it, it dried upso much that we did not make the off-take 
drains—it was not necessary to make the off-take drains so deep as was 
expected after the first examination had been made. What I mean by 
the first examination was after the contract had been let—the first 
thorough examination—these were varied from time to time, The thing 
came very often before me. The effect of the drainage was closely 
watched and reported to the engineer, and every attention was paid to 
keep the work secure, and to keep the quantities as low as possible. 


21464. Did you consider, at the time that you were at the Julius 5. ation of 
Muskeg, whether the material which was being moved was as expensive Julius Muskeg 
to the contractor as ordinary material called earth excavation ? My asexpepeny? 
—No ; it was fully as expensive. A good deal of it was water, the water tion. 


had soaked in. 


21465. Did you think that in moving that material a cubic yard 
it would cost the contractor as much as moving a yard of ordinary 
earth to the embankment ?—I think it would; most of it would cost 
the contractor as much. Iam supposing that my instructions were 
thoroughly carried out, to take off the top part which cost them a 
good deal and which paid nothing, the top mossy part. 


21466. Could you tell, by looking at the embankment, whether the 
mossy part had been kept out or not ?—Yes ; you would see it unless 
it were buried up. 


21467. Did you ever see an embankment made through muskeg, 
in which this mossy part had been used ?—Yes. 
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21468. On the Pacific Railway ?—I don’t remember on the Pacific 
Railway, but in the course of my practice I have had to order the dis- 
continuance of material, and had it taken out. 


21469. Do you know, from your own knowledge, whether this mossy 
material was ever put into embankment on the Pacific Railway ?—Not 
to my knowledge. 


21470. But you think that this material, irrespective of the mosty 
top portion, would cost the contrsctor as much per yard to move it as 
ordinary earth ?—-I think it would. It is pretty solid. It is a good 
deal the nature of peat, and it is pretty solid, und came out in square 
chunks, 

21471. Then it was kept together by fibres or some other material ? 
—No; there was not so much fibre in it. . The fibres were not visible. 
it was more like marl. The top part of it was fibre, but lower down 
there was not much fibre visible. 

21472, Then, was it nothing but earth and water below ?—It is that 
substance called peat. There is no fibre visible in it. 


21473. No woody fibre?—It is all woody fibre, but is not visible 
much. It was pretty solid what I saw being put in. 


21474. Then, I suppose, from what you saw, you neyer considered it 
necessary to suggest any change in the specifications, or in the particu- 
lars about this material ?—In subsequent specifications I suggested 
changes to meet the difficulties of this mossy ground. I suggested a 
platform of logs and brush. In the subsequent contracts—I do not 
know the numbers—intermediate between Lake Superior and Rat 
Portage, I made out the quantities for these, and I put in a consider- 
able quantity of what we call “logging ” across marshes. 

21475. When I speak of suggestions, I do not mean so much in the 
method of making the bank as in the mode of measuring this material. 
It has been suggested before us that the measuring of this material in 
excavation, as it is ordinarily done in common earth, is not the proper 
way, and according to the nature of it it ought only to be measured 
in embankment ?—It is impossible to measure it in embankment. It 
is measured in the best way that could be done. It was measured 
according to specification. I do not know whether any reduction 
shoula be made. 


21476. Then it did not occur to you that, because of its nature, there 
ought to be any reduction from the ordinary price paid for common 
earth excavation ?—I do not know that we had power to make any 
reduction, 

21477. No; but speaking of future contracts, of tenders and of specifica- 
tions, did it occur to you that it would be proper to say to the public 
that this material would not bring as high a price as ordinary material 
when excavated ?—No?; it was determined not to use any material that 
was not fit for embankment. That is the reason I substituted—in future 
bills of work—I substituted logging to cross swamps and did not allow 
them to take any out of the sideditches at al!, but to bring the 
material from a distance, from each end, to go over those logs. 


21478. That would be the better way ?—Yes. 


21479. But assuming that this old way was to be continued, and I 
suppose there would be places where it may be necessary to be applied ? 


= 
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—Yes; there may be places where there are long stretches of water and Comtract No. 14, 
black soil, and nothing else in the country but that. 


21480. Then assuming that that is the only material available, 
Tam asking you whether it occurred to you, on account of its nature 
and quality, that its removal ought not to bring as high a price in 
future contracts as ordinary earth excavation ?—I did not suggest any- | 
thing of the sort. 1 do not see how it can be done. It will have to 
be under agreement with the contractor. The engineer has no power. 
It might have been put in a specification in the bill of works ; a price 
might be asked for black material—swamp material. 


21431. That is what Lam calling your attention to; and I am asking Would suggest no 
whether, from what you saw on the ground, you thought it would be a {ferent price for 
good thing for the future for the Government to offer this work as a 
separate work from earth excavation, and to ask people to tender at a 
separate price for it, or take any other step so as to cost the country 
less on account of its compressible quality ?—I do not think it would 
operate satisfactorily to ask two prices for the excavation of earth. 

They would not be twenty-four hours at work before there would be 

disputes between the engineer and the (contractor, as to whether the 

stuff came within the specification or not. I think the best way is the Best way to cross 
way | suggested, to cross the swamps with logging. Toeeiney veo 

21482. And where this is,used to pay full price, as for earth excava- 
tion ?—Yes, to pay full price. I may state the reason why ! do not 
think it would cost the contractor less, is that the material is 
surcharged with water, and the shovelling of this material with water 
in it would cost quite as much to take it out as solid earth; but, of 
course, it costs the Government more, for after it is put into the bank 
the water runs out and it requires to be repeated a3 the bank subsides 
and as the material shrinks. 


21483. One of the engineers has mentioned here in his evidence that 
he saw, upon contract 14, some of this material being excavated and 
moved, and that, after being chopped out with a- broad-axe, it was 
pitched on a barrow with a pronged fork, and the barrow moved to the 
embankment with a load as high as the man’s head; that could not 
have happened if the material had been ordinary earth ?—Some of that 
is of a very toughnature. Itis very tenacious. You could almost take 
scme of it in a lump after being disposed of with the pitchfork. 


21484. If it was very heavy a man could not wheel a barrow load of 
it as high as his head ?—There must have been a good deal of the top 
part of the soil, the mossy part, in such a load. 


21485. This may have happened before you were up there ?—These 
things happen before the engineer ; it is done very quickly sometimes. 


21486. Do you remember whether upon that trip over 14 you Suggested noim- 
suggested any improvements in the location?—No, I did not; no Proyementin 
material change. ido not remember any, but if there were they were 


immaterial changes. 


21487. Was Mr. Rowan with you while you were visiting 14 ?—Yes ; 
I think go. 


21488. Did you have any conversation with him as to the nature of 
this muskeg material and the depth of the muskegs?—Yes, it was 
| discussed very thoroughly with Mr. Rowan, and Mr. Thompson too,the 
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division engincer. I know the contractors complained, subsequently, 
when the claim came up that the first location trial line was on much 
better ground—that is further north, but this location for construction 
that was made before I was there and approved by the engineer. The 
line was considerably shorter and straighter. 


21489, Did you find that the located line was a better one than the 
trial location ?—I did not see the trial location. I never went over it. 
[t was a longer line with more curves in it. 


21490. I think you said that you understood that the line, as adopted 
at the time of the contract, was changed ?—Yes; it was changed. 


21491. For a better line ?—It was straightened and shortened. 


21492, It was a decided improvement ?—In that respect it was an 
improvement. 

21493. Was it not an improvement in some other respect ?—Subse- 
quently I learned—at least the contractors insisted, that the previous 
line was a better line for them-—that there was no muskeg in it, it was 
on a drier ridge—in fact they made aclaim. They said this muskeg 
filling cost them more than the earth on the original line would have 
done. 


21494, As far as the railway itself is concerned, do you consider that 
this change that was made after the contract a beneficial one ?— 
All changes that shorten the line reduce the expenses both in con- 
struction and working, provided that there is nothing against them 
otherwise. 


21495. Then, after that examination of 14, what did you do next ?— 
I returned to Ottawa. It was the end of the year then, late in the fall. 


21496. Did you continue to be the acting Engineer-in-Chief from that 
time forward ?—-Yes, until Mr. Fleming returned to Ottawa in February, 
I think, 1877. Ofcourse he assumed the duties of Chief Engineer while he 
was in Ottawa, but he was chiefly engaged in writing this large report 
(1877) which I have before me here, and I attended to the supervision 
of the works. 


21497. Were your views subordinate to his still ?—Subordinate; yes. 


21498. Then did your authority diminish after his return to the 
country, as you understood it, or did you remain in charge generally ? 
—When Mr. Fleming returned I did not rely entirely on my judgment 
for changes that were required, or any instructions to be given to the 
staff under construction—any special instruction—without consulting 
the Chief Engineer while be was present. 


21499. Do you remember whether you had any conversation with 
him upon the subject of reducing the gradient, or rather increasing it 
on section 15: J think you said that you proposed to Mr. Carre to make 
a new line and that he had found one, but it was not adopted, because 
Mr. Fleming would not consent to the grade ?—I cannot recall to my 
memory exactly the particular time, but I remember seeing the plans 
and profile that Mr. Carre had made, and I| think it was, in presence of 
Mr. Fleming, discussed verbally, but there was no report about it, and it 
went further south than the other line. It crossed Cross Lake at a low 
level, about six feet above the level of the lake instead of about sixty 
as the constructed line does. 
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21500. Then that line must have been a change both on 14 and 15 if 
it crossed Cross Lake ?--No; it came into 14 very near the eastern end 
of it—within a mile or so of the eastern end of it join 14. If I explain 
the nature of 14 you will understand it better. Generally speaking the 
end of 14 is Jaid on a level or prairie undulating sort of country, until 
it comes within a short distance of Cross Lake where it is very rocky, 


and the grade had to be raised from that point—run up to meet that of 


section 15. But that deviation that Mr. Carre made would have met 
section 14 on a lower grade, and consequently there is a considerable 
saving in it; but it did not give such a good grade rising eastward. It 
made forty feet to the mile instead of twenty-six and a-half. 

21501. Do you remember how far east of Cross Lake that touched 
15 ?—I think it commenced to deviate from the located line some six 
miles east on 15—east of Cross Lake—and it rejoined the line on 14 
about 2 mile and a-half west of Cross Lake. I am speaking from 
memory, from my recollection of it. 


21502. It was not during this first season that you visited section 14 
that the bargain was made between Sifton, Ward & Co, and Mr. White- 
head, about finishirg the eastern end of it ?—No. 


21503. That was the following season ?—My impression is it was 
two years after that. 


21504. At all events it was not the first season ?—It was not the first 
season. 


21505. I only want to get your story for the first season now: atthe 
time of that first visit do you know whether you considered that 
sufficient time had been taken in locating a line through that kind of 
country ?—I did not. The profile showed very heavy work—that is 15 
you are speaking of ? 


21506. Lam speaking now of 14 also, and of the Julius Muskeg ; 
you visited 14 because it was then under contract: Iam asking 
whether at that date you took into consideration the nature of the 
country, or bad you seen the eastern end of it at that time—did you 
know much about the nature of the country ?—No; I did not. 


21507. Then during that season you did not take into consideration 
the nature of the country, and the question whether a full and proper 
examination had been made before locating the line ?—I did not take 
it into consideration; it was too late for it then. The contract was 
let, and the work was being commenced at different points on the line, 
extending a great distance over the line. 


21503, That was on 14: Iam asking, while you were on 14, whether 
you had seen enough of that country to give consideration to the 
question as to whether a proper examination had been made before 
locating that line ?—I had not sufficient knowledge at that time to give 
any opinion about it. 


21509. Is there anything further connected with 14 and your opera- 
tions of that season which you think it proper to explain now before 
we leave that subject ?—I do not remember anything special. 


21510. Had you formed any opinion while you were in Winnipeg, 
or in the neighbourhood, as to the proper point for crossing Red 
River ?—Not at that time. 
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ContractNo.14- 21511. Then we come to the winter of 1876-77: I think you said 
that Mr. Fleming returned early in 1877, and took charge as your 
superior officer ?—Yes. 

21512. Although to some extent you had the management, because 
he was employed in office work making up the report ?—Yes; that is 
right. 
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Orrawa, Thursday, 5th May, 1881. 
Marcus SMITH’S examination continued : 
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Reasons why 21513. Is there anything that you wish to add to your former 

srowse Fass ua, evidence by way of explanation ?—I think I may explain the reasons 
why the survey of the Howse Pass route was abandoned after consider- 
able expense had been put upon it. At the commencement of the 
surveys it was supposed that that was not only the best route, but that 
it would be much shorter than any other route. 


That a line by 21514. You mean in 1871 ?—In 1871; and I believe it was the general 
teat he noceer impression that that would be the line adopted. However, after Mr. 
found tobean _Moberly’s surveys it was found that the illusion with regard to the 
ihm length at all events was dispelled, that in coming to the Columbia it 
was found impossible to get across the Selkirk range, across the arm 
of the Columbia lying west of the Rocky Mountains. The Selkirk 
range lies between the arms of the Columbia River, but it is west of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains. No pass could be found through 


that. 
21515. The Selkirkrange?—The Selkirk range. Consequently a 
. long detour had to be made north and north-westerly to the bend of 


the Columbia River at the Boat Kncampment. 


21516. You are speaking now of the course from the east ?—Coming 
from the east. J am continuing Palliser’s exploration. 


21517. Not the Moberly ?—No ; not the Moberly, because it was not 
continuous. Arriving at the Boat Encampment the river takes a sharp 
bend southward, in fact, a little to the east of south. The line would 
have to follow that until it comes to the Hagle Pass, that is a pass 
through another parallel range of mountains—the Gold range lying 
between the Columbia River and the Shuswap Lake. 


21518. Then this detour which you describe would bring one back to 
a point almost opposite the Howse Pass ?—Just so. 


21519. Upon the Columbia River ?—Yes; but you see it made the. 
difference I suppose three times as great as if it had gone straight 
across. 1 get that by the eye, looking at the map. If a pass could 
have been got straight through to the Kagle Pass the line would have 
been very short, the conclusion that Mr. Fleming came to after seeing 
Mr. Moberly’s plan. They were sent home in the winter of 1871-72. 


21520. Had you the opportunity also ofconsulting with Mr. Fleming 
and looking at these plans ?—Yes; I was about to be appointed then, and 
Mr. Fleming showed me these plans so as to make me acquainted with 
everything that had been done as far as possible. This is Mr. Fleming’s 
conclusion 
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21521, In his report of 1872 ?—Report of 1872, page 11. It is very 
short, and I will read it: 

‘* Kamloops is an important point on the line which was being surveyed from New 
Westminster through the Eagle Pass to Howse Pass. The distance from Kamloops 
to a common point near Edmonton House is not greater by the North Thompson and 
Yellow Head Pass than it is by the Eagle and Howse Pass, while all information goes 
to show that a very much better and less costly line can be had by the former than 
by the latter route. Finding that Kamloops could be easier reached from the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains by the Yellow Head than by the Howse Pass, there was 
no longer any object in continuing operations east of Kamloops on the latter route. 
This led to the adoption by the Government, on the 2nd of April, 1872, of the Yellow 
Head Pass as the gate to British Columbia from the east.” 

I may say that I concurred in these conclusions from the information 
we had then before us. 


21522. That information was derived from an instrumental examin- 
ation by Moberly’s party ?~Yes ; detached portions, not a continuous 
line; but the difficult points were surveyed instrumentally. 


21523. With profiles of them ?—In fact the governing points and pro- 
files made of them. 

21524, Then you and Mr. Fleming had these profiles before you ?— 
We had them before vs, 


21525. I understand that you and Mr. Fleming, early in the year 
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1872, both concluded that it was advisable to abandon the Howse Pass | 


and to adopt the Yellow Head Pass ?—Yes. 


51526. Deciding upon the comparative merits of these two passes ? 
—Yes. Ofcourse Mr. Fleming had given far more consideration to 
the matter than I had. It was just about the time I was appointed, and 
I had only a cursory glance at the plans sent by Mr. Moberly. From 
that I agreed with Mr. Fleming. I did not suggest the abandonment, 
Mr. Fleming had concluded to abandon it and I concurred in his views. 


21527. Does your judgment also accord with his as to the manner in 
which the expedition was started from the beginning ?—No; I 
explained that yesterday. 


21528. Then what you are explaining now is that ‘the conclusion 
reached after Mr. Moberly’s expedition, namely, to abandon Howse 
Pass, was one to your satisfaction as well as to Mr. Fleming’s; but you 
say you do not alter the opinion you expressed yesterday as to the 
expediency of starting such an expedition as he did ?--No; I think the 
same result could have been reached by a small party instead of a 
lurge one. 

21529. While on this subject, I would like to ask you whether you 
have ever given your consideration to the course which was adopted in 
directing Mr. Moberly to retire from the examination of the Howse 
Pass, and take up the ground towards the Athabaska instead of going 
easterly through the Rocky Mountains to the open country ?—I had 
nothing to do with these instructions, but I learned that Mr. Moberly 
had received such instructions. I think it was by telegram to Mr. 
Trutch, if Iam not mistaken. I do not recollect exactly how it was 
conveyed ; but Mr. Moberly had instructions from Mr. Fleming. Mr. 
Moberly had two parties. He had one party at the Kagle Pass. He 
directed that to return to Kamloops and go up the Thompson ; but the 
larger, the main party, with which Mr. Moberly was himself, were at 
the Biaeberry River, that is the western end of the Howse Pass, where 
the Blaeberry River joins the Columbia. He received instructions 
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from Mr. Fleming to take that party down the side of the Columbia 
River to the bend of the river called the Boat Encampment, thence up 
what is called the Athabaska Pass, between Mounts Brown and Hooker, 
to Henry House, in the Jasper Valley. 


21530. Knowing’ what you do of the country, do you think 
that was the best course at that time ?—We did not know 
anything about that country at the time, but it turned out 
to be a very bad course. There is no trail down the river side. 
It is very rocky anda great deal of timber, and the party wasted a 
great deal of time and suffered great privations from the difficulty of 
getting a trail down that way. It took all summer, and it was winter 
before they arrived at their work in the Yellow Head Pass. Mr. 
Moberly himself had intended when he got instructions to cross te the 
east side of the mountains and follow the trail down the Saskatchewan 
to Edmonton, and thence go westward from there by the trail. Thatisa 
longer route, but it is a route known. It was an actually existing 
trail; it is much longer of course. 


21531. Would it have been a less expensive proceeding as you under- 
stand now ?—Mr. Moberly alleges it would be so; but Mr. Fleming, in 
giving those instructions to Mr. Moberly, when Mr. Moberly objected 
to this and proposed to go eastward across the mountains and thence 
to Edmonton—Mr. Fleming telegraphed him back that they had 
information that these trails were in very bad condition at that time 
and reiterated his instructions to go to the Boat Encampment and the 
Athabaska Pass. 


21532. You said in one of your late answers “ we had no information 
at the time:” whom did you mean when you said we ?—I mean the 
Chief Engineer—I mean the Department. 


21533. Did you mean that Mr. Moberly had no information ?—About 
what ? 


21531. About the nature of the country there ?—Between the Howse 
Pass and the Boat Encampment on the river side? 


21535. Through that country generaily over which he was directed 
to proceed ?—He had no information except on the narrow line he had 
surveyed; but he knew there was a pass eastward—he saw the pass. 


21536. The Howse Pass ?—I mean the trail leading towards Edmon- 
ton ; but if you look at the map, you will find it isa very long journey 
to Edmonton and back again to the Yellow Head Pass. It is three or 
four times the length of the route Mr. Fleming ordered him to go by. 


21537. Do you think that looking at the map is a fair criterion, or is — 
information of the country itself better? —Certainly it is better. The 
engineer ought not to be trammelled by instructions from Ottawa—from 
headquarters—unless they had it from actual knowledge. 


21538. The map does not afford the best information to enable one 
to judge of a route ?—No; the map only shows a few passes, it does not 
show the topography of the country. 


21539. Have you considered the subject of the expediency generally 
of directing operations in a difficult country, from a distant point, by 
persons who have not a personal knowledge of the locality ?—The 
engineer in charge of the party in the country should have full liberty 
to act in governing the movements of the party, provided he carries 
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out the general instructions, Instructions from headquarters ought 
to be very general. All the details of governing the party ought to 
be left entirely to the engineer on the ground. 


21540. Would you say that these directions which were given to 
Mz. Moberly to retire from the Howse Pass and proceed northerly by 
the Athabaska, were given on sound or unsound principles ?—I think 
Mr. Fleming must have been deceived by the apparent difference of 
distance on the maps. I think it would have been better to leave the 
matter to Mr. Moberly. 


21541. Then do you say it was given on a sound principle or an 
unsound principle ?—It is not a sound principle to give directions in a 
country that is not known. It is better to leave it to men on the spot. 


21542. Do you know of your own knowledge whether, on this parti- 
eular subject, mean the movement of that party on that occasion, 
Mr. Moberly had the advantage of any other person who had a know- 
‘edge of the country: I think be mentioned another gentleman who 
agreed with him in the proposal to go easterly instead of retiring 
northerly ?—I am not aware he had any. 

21543. I think he mentioned Mr. 'Trutch, an engineer, and a man 
accustomed to the country ?—-That is the late Lientenant-Governor. 
He was one of the delegates over here, Joseph Trutch. He knew 
nothing of the country whatever, except from hearsay. 


21544. Is there another Trutch?—Yes; John Trutch, his brother. 


21545. What is his profession ?—Surveyor; but he had not been in 
that partofthe country. All the knowledge they had was from hearsay. 


21546. Is there anything further about that British Columbia section, 
the mountainous section, which you wish to explain ?—No; I think not. 
in reading over my report I find some discrepancy. I think | stated that 
the surveys in 1875 were completed between Yellow Head Pass and 
Bute Inlet round by Fort George. I find they were not completed. 
Preliminary surveys were completed, but the final surveys for the 
Jocation of the line were not completed until near the end of 1876. 


21547. In 1870, you were at this end of the country ?—Yes. 


21548. At Ottawa?—That year there were no new surveys com- 
menced in British Columbia. Mr. Cambie was sent over to complete 
and continue surveys that had been commenced before. 


21549. I think you said that in 1876, Mr. Fleming was absent from 
the spring to the end of the year, in England, and that you were 
acting Engineer-in-Chief ?—Yes. 


21550. Had you, as acting Engineer-in-Chief, charge of the manner 
in which the surveys were made that year of other portions of the coun- 
try: for instance, north of Lake Superior: are you answerable for the 
method of surveying there in 1876 ?—The surveys made in 1876 from 
Lake Nipissing to French River, and from French River westward 
to the River Pic on the north of Lake Superior, were planned and made 
under my directions. The surveying parties received their instructions 
from me direct. One of those from Cantin’s Bay on the French River 
to the South River, which runs near the east end of Lake Nipissing, was 
a locating survey, locating for construction. The survey further north 
from the same point, from South River to River Wahnapitaepee, was 
not a locating survey, it was a trial survey by instruments, 
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21551. Had that been previously explored ?—Yes; there had beem 
many surveys made by Mr. Foster’s engineer; a good deal of the 
country had been surveyed. 


21552. This line, which was a trial location line as far to the north 
and west as Wahnapitaepee, was made under your instructions: was that 
the first instance of an examination of that country, or was it con- 
firmatory of some other cxamination ?—No examination had been 
made before of the country to the north-west of French River. 


21553. Then you made it, in the first instance, with an instrumental 
survey ?—A part of it, where it was rocky—very rocky. Mr. Ridout 
had charge of the survey, and part of it was made with instruments. I 
may explain to you that this is a country that an aneroid is of very 
little use in exploring. There is very little difference in the heights of 
the hills, but it is broken up with rocks, and an instrumental survey is 
necessary to ascertain anything like the cost of construction. There 
are no leading valleys; there are a number of rocks jumbled up like 
ihe waves of the sea. 

21554. I understood you to lay down the principle that before 
making an instrumental examination of any country it was desirable 
to have a bare exploration, in order to see whether an instrumental 
survey might afterwards become necessary or justifiable: is that a 
general principle ?—That is the general principle. 

21555, And why did you adopt an exceptional course in this case ? 
—It was a mixed course. Mr. Ridout went ahead to examine the 
country before making the survey. 


21556. Then something like a bare exploration had taken place 
before making the instrumental surveys ?—Yes. Then westward of 
that from the Wahnapitaepee to River Pic, which enters the north shore 
of Lake Superior, it was altogether an exploratory survey under 
different parties. 

21557. What other examinations were made ?—That completes the 
examination of that district between ake Nipissing and the River 
Pic, and those were all the surveys that were planned and directed by 
me. <Any surveys going on west-—west of Fort Wiliiam, Lake 
Superior—had been planned by Mr. Fleming before he left, and the 
parties placed on them. 


21558. Have you been over this country between French River 
and Lake Nipigon, or any part of it ?—I have been over a part of it. 


21559. Between French River ?—Yes; I was over as far as Vermillion 
River, and followed down the Vermillion River and Spanish River to 
iake Huron. 


21560. That was the time you took the boat from there to Fort 
William ?—Yes, that was in 1876. I have notseen anything ofit since. 


21561. Have you at any time seen any of this country in a north- 
westerly direction from Lake Nipissing to Lake Nipigon ?—No, I 
have seen no more of the country. I have seen all the plans and profiles 
that have been made of different surveys and explorations. 


21562. I wish to get from you an opinion, if you are able to give an 
opinion, upon the subject of the examination of that country by bare 
exploration or by instrumental examination, and what, in your opinion, 
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would have been the best course in the public interest to have pursued In examining 
for the purpose of acquiring such information as the Hngineering ake Ripiunoe 
Departwent required ?—Oh, I would certainly have proceeded in the and Take Nipigon 
same way I have described, the way surveys are generally made—an opiaion the ame 
exploration first by a competent engineer that had -eoomesoement,). Of per course waste 
course it requires considerable experience to walk through a country and with bare explor- 
give an opinion of it without instruments, bat any competent engineer aes 
can do it. 

21563. Do you know what was the course pursued concerning this 
particular country north of Lake Superior ?—I believe the first surveys 
were instrumental. That was in 1871. There have been surveys since, 


exploratory surveys, andeven last year the surveys were exploratory. 


21564. Have you had any opportunity of judging of the necessity or 
efficiency of those instrumental surveys in 1871 ?—No; I never saw 
them—they were burnt up. 


21565. Have they been available, as you understand, for the purposes 
of this railway : have they given any such information as was expect- 
ed ?—Of course if the plans were burnt up they were not available. 
The reports that had been made were available as giving a description 
of the country. They have been of use in comparing this with more 
recent surveys. 


21566. Have they been of sufficient use to make the expenditure The reports made 
which was made in your opinion justifiable or expedient ?—No; I think Qiental surveys 


not. I think I should have preferred to have thoroughly examined notofa character 
; ; : to justify the 
the country and almost decided upon the line or lines before I made expenditure. 


the instrumental surveys. 


21567. I suppose you are aware that hi: subject has been one 
which has been discussed a good deal in thé*public newspapers and in 
Parliament, as to the necessity of the expenditure upon this kind of 
survey ?—I have seen by the newspapers that the expenditure has been 
complained of, but Ido not remember any_special cases that were com- 
plained of. 


21568. As you have noticed this discussion in the newspapers, it is In first letter 
probable that, as an engineer, you have given the matter some con- Witsoe nis. 
sideration ?—You will find, by the letter I put in yesterday, that before appointment in 
it came up in the newspapers at all, I gave my opinion in favour of the atin te one 
system of exploratory surveys first. That was the first letter I wrote of exploratory 

; 5 f ys preced- 
after my appointment in 1872. ing instrumental. 

21569. From what you now khow of this country north of Lak 
Superior, have you any decided opinion as to the expediency of bare 
explorations preceding instrumental surveys ?— Yes ; I think it is just as 
applicable there as elsewhere, but not as much so probably as in the 
mountains; but still it would be applicable there as well as anywhere 
else. 

21570. I think you explained, yesterday, your course of proceeding Management of 
down to February, 1877: would you state what course you took after Tepe ae 
that ?—I do not know that I.explained very clearly about the position 
I stood in with regard to the works under construction at that time, Witmess’s dutics 

; s § ner 
from 1876 to 1877. All the works under construction, and those for neer-in-Chief to 
which tenders were invited, had been planned and designed by Mr. {23 Mane and 
Fleming before the date at which I acted as Engineer-in-Chief. My designs. 
duties, then, when I commenced to act as Engineer-in-Chief, were to 
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carry out Mr. Fleming’s views with regard to this work Jet for con- 
struction. I did not think that I was entitled to inake any radical 
changes in the designs and plans, but I made minor alterations that 
would improve the line, and make the work less costly without inter- 
fering with the general design. . 


21571. Did you understand that your position continued the same in 
1877 as that which you have now described: that although acting 
Engineer-in-Chief you had not absolute control of the character of the 
works ?—Of the works under construction it continued the same. 


21572. Then, do you mean that upon each occasion when Mr. 
Fleming went on leave of absence to England, that he left 
behind him some distinct view which you were to carry out ?— 
Yes; these views were expressed in many ways, and there was a 
specification attached to contracts, and the works would be discussed 
while he was present in Ottawa. I generally had to carry out his 
views in his absence as far as practicable. I may say I made some 
alterations without altering or destroying the general character of the 
design of his plans. 


21573. These views which had been expressed by Mr. Fleming would 
not curtail your authority so as to prevent a deviation of the line: for 
instance, if a better one could be got as the work was going on ?— 
No, it would not; but such deviations were confined within very 
narrow limits, Section 14, as you are aware, was located, and section 
15 had to meet: it somewhere. I may state that sections 13, 14 and 25 
were all let and under construction before I had anything to do with 
the works, and section 15 was so far advanced in the location surveys 
that tenders were called for soon after, or had been called for at that 
time, I do not remember now. 


21574. You are aware the work was not let upon the first call for 
tenders ?—Not on section 15. I am aware of that. 


21575. Tenders were called for on three separate occasions, and it was 
on. the last occasion the contract was let ?—Yes. 


21576. Section 14, I understand you to say, was established before 
you took charge as acting Chief Engineer ?—Yes. 


21577. So that the end of it, the eastern end of it, was in fact fixed ? 
— Yes, and the western end was partly constructed. 


21578. The eastern terminus had been decided upon?—Yes; there 
was a line and profile made through the whole length of the section to 
Cross Lake, where it joined 10. 


21579. We are speaking of your progress and your operations in the 
year 1877: do you remember what course you took in that season ?— 
It was in July, 1877, I left Ottawa. There was another survey made of 
the Georgian Bay Branch in 1877. It was made under my directions, 
but I did not visit that district again that year; 1 went direct to 
Thunder Bay and I examined contract 13, which was then nearly com- 
pleted—that is the first contractfrom Fort William westward. I went 
over part of contract No. 25, which is a continuation westward from the 
last one. I then went roundto Red River. I went round by steam- 
boat, railway and stage to Red River—to Winnipeg. 


21580. Steamboat on what water ?—On Lake Superior. 


——— 
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21581. You mean that you came back to Fort William after looking 
at 13 and 25; you did not go through the country ?—No, I did not go 
through the country ; I had gone through the country the year previous. 


21582. Do you remember anything particular connected with either 
of those sections, 13 or 25, which came under your notice that season ?— 
No; 13 was neariy finished. There was nothing remarkable about it, 
but on 25 I found that there was a deviation being made from the line 
on which the contract was let, which shortened the line, it was esti- 
mated, something like one mile and three-quarters, but that involved 
either a deep rock cutting or a tunnel. Idid not allow the deviation 
to be made at that time, but gave the district engineer, Mr. Hazlewood, 
instructions to have a survey made both of the original line and of the 
deviation at the points where they joined, and make an estimate of the 
difference in the cost in constructing these lines, and as | was going 
westward then I directed him to send that report to Ottawa to be 
examined by the Minister. I also wrote to Ottawa stating that if the 
extra cost was not very great in making the deviation, it would be 
advisable to make it on account of the shortening of the distance. 


21563, To whom at Ottawa did you address your communication ?— 
It was either directed to the Secretary, or to my chief office assistant, 
Mr. Smellie. I think it was to him I addressed it. I saw it the other 
day amongst the papers. I remember the facts very well. 


21584. Did you decide finally upon the building of the tunnel or that 
deviation ?—It was decided, in my absence, to build the tunnel. 


21585. By whom ?—By the Minister. My assistant explained to the 
Minister what I had written to him, and went over Mr. Hazlewcod’s 
report. Mr. Hazlewood reported that the cost of making the deviation 
would only be some—I think it was $2,000 or $3 009, and the Minister 
was perfectly justified in making the deviation on that report; but it 
subsequently turned out that it cost more than $50,000 more. It cost 
a very large amount more than the original line would have done, so 
that Mr. Hazlewood must have made some mistake in his report. 

21586. Do you say that you have seen those original papers lately ? 
—Yes; I could get the original papers. I could bring them over this 
afternoon if you like. 

91587. Please do so. Do you understand that that was finally decided 
in the year 1877 ?—Yes ; in the year 1877. 

21588. That was while Mr. Fleming was in England ?—While he 
was in England. Yes. 

21589. Was the decision made in Ottawa as to the manner of carrying 
out that deviation—I mean whether it should be a tunnel or an open 
cutting, or was that your individual judgment ?—The decision, whatever 
decision was come to, was on the strength of Mr. Hazlewood’s report. 
I could not make any decision without a survey, and 1 was absent while 
the survey was made, 

21590. But was the final judgment given by you based on Mr. 
Hazlewood’s report—I mean who made the decision at last that the 
deviation should take placein the way that it has taken place ?—It was 
made in Ottawa, I think, between Mr. Smellie and the Minister. 


21591. We have understood from Mr. McLennan’s evidence, who was 
assistant under Mr. Hazlewood, that that work cost considerably more 
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in the shape in which it has been done, than it would have cost if it had 
been an open cutting; has that matter occupied your attention ?—No ; 
it has not. Ido not know why it was made a tunnel instead of an open 
cutting. | 

21592. It was not by your judgment or decision ?—No; the whole 
decision was based on reports from Mr. Hazlewood. 


215J3. But besides the basis for the judgment, I am endeavouring to 
ascertain who gave the jadgment ?—Probably those papers will show. 
I do not know. 


21594. At all events you say it was not by your decision or judgment 
that it was made a tunnel instead of an open cutting ?—No ;. it was not. 


21595. Is there anything else connected with that section 13 or 25 
that attracted your attention before you left it that summer ?—Yes; I 
found, on crossing some narrow valleys where high embankment was 
necessary, that the material with which the embankments were made 
and which had been taken from the line cuttings—through cuttings we 
call them—was clay of a very friable nature, so that when rain fell the 
water got into il, the bank spread out very wide, and large land slips 
took place and the embankment slipped away. That was causing a 
very large extra amount of material to be required. After fully 
discussing the matter I came to the conclusion that it would be better 
not to make up the embankment any further with that material, but 
to bring material from some few miles distant, gravel and sand, that 
would stand. It had to be brought by locomotive and waggons and the 
contractor agreed to do that at ballast prices instead of earth prices. I 
found, on making an estimate of the quantity required that it would be 
more economical to use that, although the price per yard was higher ; 
it would require so much less Of it to make the embankment, that it 
would be the most economical way to do it, and I recommended that to 
be done. 


21596. To whom did you recommend it ?--To the Department. 


21597. Then, in such a matter as that, you were not acting at that 
time apparently on your own discretion, because you say you recom- 
mended it: do I understand that you were not then acting as Chief 
Engineer ?—Yes ; as Chief Engineer I advised it to be done. 


21598. To whom did you offer the advice ?—To the Department—to 
the Minister. It would come through my chief assistant. 


21599, But were such matters as that decided upon at that time by 
the Minister and not by the Chief Engineer ?—I could not make any 
changes, in adopting more expensive material than what was called for 
in the contract, without submitting it to the Minister for his approval. 


21600. It was not then because Mr. Fleming was the Chief Engineer 
that you found it necessary to submit that, but if you had been Chief 
Engineer yourself you would have considered it proper to submit that 
particular transaction to the Minister ?—Just so. 


21601. Is there any other matter connected with it ?—I am not sure. 


that that thing took place that year. I fancy it was the following year, 
but it is all relative to that. 


21602. You were over this same ground the following year, in 1878 ? 
—In 1878 I was over it again 
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Railway Com= 
struction— 
21603. As you have touched upon what took place in 1878, do you “{3'anass. 


remember any other feature of 13 or 25 that, either in 1878 or 1877, Quantities 
attracted your attention ?—Thero was no other feature,except that it was exceeding 
found at that time that the quantities of earth excavations were going ah pe 
to exceed, to a very large extent, the original quantities in the bill of 
works. I made enquiries. I was directed to make such enquiries by 
the Minister before I left, of the cause of that excess. I found that Considerable 
the location of the line had been changed very considerably from the ce erp ch as 
original line on which the contract was let. Those original lines were just which increased 
a rough trial survey, and they were not even joined in the middle. I Fe chi gaia” 
believe they passed each other some considerable distance between the 
two, and the change in the location had the effect of requiring a great 
deal more earth, but it lessened the rock work. At that time the works 
were not so far advanced, they were up about the neighbourhood of 
Savanne. That is about seventy miles, I believe,from Fort William. I saw 
nothing with regard to muskeg that was causing in the works up to 
that time—that was causing any extra quantity by shrinkage or by 
subsidence; on the contrary, there were places where there was no earth 
hardly. They had to gather stones together, loose boulders, to form 
the base of the road. There was no earth at hand. They had to bring 
the earth to cover those from a considerable distance with the locomo- 
1ive engine and waggons, and I saw no very soft places up to that point 
that would waste a large amount of earth. I saw no earth being used 
that was improper for the purpose. 
21604. Then, in 1877, you say you came back to Fort William and 
took steamer for Winnipeg ?—Yes ; and railway to Winnipeg. 


21605. And to what matter did you next give attention ?—I had Surveys west of 
special instructions from the Minister before leaving to make an ex- aphey Ata 
amination of the country westward from Red River, as petitions had 
been sent in from people in Manitoba and the North-West Territories 
asking for the line to be changed—the location of the line to be 
changed--from the original route, which was by the Narrows of Lake 
Manitoba, and those petitioners wished the line to be changed south of 
Lake Manitoba. ®A Committee of the Senate had investigated the mat- 
ter--I think it was that same Session, the winter of 1877. It did not 
appear, from the evidence, that there was much chance of getting a 
practicable line, but the Minister directed me to go and make an Directed to see it 
examination to see if it were possible to get a line westward from Red A ie eee 
River and south of ake Manitoba. I had one assistant, Mr. Lucas, Red River and 
with a small party, to make instrumental surveys. He did not Mantionacen) 
make continuous instrumental surveys, but examined the country 
between the different points on the valleys. There are three great 
valleys to cross, the Little Saskatchewan, the Bird Tail, and the Assine- 
boine Valley. He travelled up and down those valleys examinirg 
feasible crossing places, and when he found a feasible crossing place he 
made an instrumental survey of it. He succeeded in getting a good Lee ea 
crossing of the first valley, that is the Little Saskatchewan, very near Little Saskatche- 
where Rapid City is now rising. At the Bird Tail Valley he did not pet’ Picea ae 
get a good crossing. There was a square crossing that he got requir- Assineboine near 
ing a bridge about 3,000 feet long and 175 feet deep in the deepest part. | det 
He also failed in getting a feasible crossing on the Assineboine, near 
Shell River. It had been suggested by the people in the district that 
that was the most likely place to find a crossing, by using the 
Valley of Shell River for some distance which joined the Assine- 
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boine. Mr. Lucas then went further westward to improve the 
to located line on towards Edmonton. JI followed the trail 
Fort Ellice and examined the country by the Touchwood Hills 
on to the South Saskatchewan. ‘The results of that are given in the 
report of the surveys for that year, and it isstated that the information 
obtained was not sufficient to warrant any change in the location of 
the line at that time. During my examination of the country I paid 
attention to the soil as well, and I found the soil near the Qu’Appelle 
River very light, and I was informed that it continued light southward 
of it too, and by various people whom I met that the best soil would be 


found further northward, and it was so interesting that instead of 


returning from the South Saskatchewan I went on to Carleton. There 
I got information with regard to the nature of the soil, which con- 
firmed the idea previously heard on my journey that the real fertile 
belt for wheat growing extended from Winnipeg away north-westerly 
crossing the Saskatchewan near the Forks, a little below Prince 
Albert, and thence on to Lake la Biche and Peace River. 


21606, That belt extends apparently into the True Forest district ?— 
Yes, it does. It has generally been described—in*fact the line is laid 


down in Palliser’s map showing the southern boundary of the True. 


Forest. In fact north of that is really in the True Forest country, but 


{ may inform you that there is a large amount of prairie in it, caused, 
[ think, by the burning of the woods, the grass comes up afterwards. 


and aspen. ‘There are very large tracts of prairie ground within that 
belt. 

21607. But it is within what is known as the True Forest district ? 
—Yes ; it is. 

21608. That same belt, I think, was traversed by Mr. Jarvis, in 1874 
and 1875, by exploration ?—Yes; partly so—part of it. 

21609. Proceed ?—When at Fort Carleton, J ascertained from the 


Chief Factor there, Mr. Clarke, that the company’s steamer would be up. 
in a few days going to Edmonton, and I intended to return to Winnipeg” 


hy that steamer, but I found that I would have tim@to go up as far as 
Lake Ja Biche, some 300 miles north-west of Fort Carleton. 1 
did so, and tbence struck southward from Lake Ja Biche to 
Edmonton. I obtained a vast amount of information from the 
bishop at Lake la Biche, who had been a number of years in the 
northern district. He sent for Indians and hunters and half-breeds, to 
describe any portion of the country that 1 asked about, and translated 
itto me. I got information extending up right to the Pine River 
Pass—information of the country. That is near the Peace River. On 
arriving at Edmonton, I found the steamer had not arrived. I waited 
for several days until the mail came in and letters which informed me 
that the steamer was not coming at all that season and had turned 


back. Letters received by the same mail also reported the massacre: 


of some of our depot clerks at Henry House, or Athabaska Depot we 


Decided to go 
with a British 
Columbia pack 
train to British 
Columbia, 
through Yellow 
‘Head Pass down 
to Téte Jaune 
Cache, and the 
Albreda to the 
North Thompson. 


call it, by Indians. It was necessary to make some enquiries into that 
matter, and there was a pack train of mules then at Edmonton, which 
had come over from British Columbia the previous year, and was about 
to return to British Columbia. I therefore decided to go with the pack 
train instead of returning eastward to Manitoba. We left Edmonton 
some time in August, and followed the usual route up to J asper 
Valley, thence through the Yellow Head Pass, down to Téte Jaune 
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Cache, and the Albreda to the North Thompson ; thence down the North 
Thompson to Kamloops, and following the river down to where the 
two branches of the Thompson met, then down to Lytton, and thence 
down to New Westminster, so that I followed the route of the Pacific 
Railway from Edmonton as now adopted by the Government. 


21610. About what time of the year did you reach Westminster ?— 
I reached it about the latter end of September. 


21611. And then ?—Surveys were being made; the second series of 


surveys were being made of that route that year. I examined it very 
closely, and examined their plans and profiles, the progress of the 
surveys, and gave them directions where they required any. I only 
stayed a few days in Victoria, and returned by way of San Francisco 
and St. Paul to Winnipeg. 1 then: went and examined, in October, a 
portion of the works on section 14, It was, of course, considerably 
further advanced than it had been in the previous year that I examined 
it. That was my last work of the season, I returned to Ottawa in 
November. 


21612. During 1877 you saw no part of contract 15 ?—No; I did not. 
{ endeavoured to go and see a portion of it, and went as far as the North- 
West Angle of the Lake of the Woods by the Dawson route. There the 
steamer, by some misunderstanding, had come there and gone away 
without me. I returned to Winnipeg and telegraphed to Mr. Carre to 
meet me there with all his plans and profiles. He did so, and I 
examined them then; examined the plans and profiles and discussed 
ihe progress of the work, giving him any instructions that he required 
on any questions that had arisen. 

51613. The work was then under construction: it had been let in 
the January of that year?—Yes. A small portion of it only was 
under construction, that is the end next Rat Portage—the east 
end. 


21614. Do you know whether, up to that time, any serious question 
had arisen as to the propriety of the terminus between 14 and 15?— 
Not at that time. 


21615. A terminus seems to have been adopted upon the promontory, 
and which, perhaps, has led to some difficulty about the location of a 
better linc, inasmuch as the engineer of each section appears to have 
had an opinion that he could not invade the territory of another ?— 
That question came up at a later date, as the construction parties 
approached that point. 


21616. But at that period you say there was no discussion about it ? 
—There was no discussion about it. 


21617. The work, as I understand it, was progressing on section 14 
easterly from Red River,’and on section 15 westerly from Rat Portage, 
but had not progressed far enough to approach this difficult spot ?— 
Yes, there may have been discussions witb regard to trial 
surveys that had been made, but there was no pressing discussion to 
settle the point at that time, because the works of construction had not 
advanced far enough towards the point. 


21618. Then I understand that your attention as Chief Engineer was 
not called to that particular locality—the neighbourhood of Cross Lake ? 
—Not at that time. 
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21619. We have got now as far as the latter part of 1877 ?—Yes. 


21620. You were obliged to return to Winnipeg, and thence ?—I was 
engaged in the office during the winter in the usual manner in Ottawa, 
writing the report and examining the plans being made. 

21621. I suppose your general conclusions will appear in the report 
of 1878 then ?—Yes. 

21622. Did you continue as acting Engineer-in-Chief ?—Yes; as Mr. 
Fleming was absent in England—-he had got a prolonged leave of 
absence. In the spring of 1877 he left Ottawa, and I continued to act 
as Chief Engineer during his absence. In that capacity I wrote the 
report of 1878, appendix D, page 41. I wrote that report, and accom- 
panying that report I constructed a map to illustrate it. 


21623. Does that map which you say you constructed appear in the 
ordinary reports of 1873 ?—No. | 

21624. Do you know why ?—I do not know. 

11625, How does it happen, if you were Engineer-in-Chief, it does not 
accompany your report ?—TI can tell you all that I know about it. The 
reason of my constructing that map was to show the general relative 
position of the different kinds of soil, masses of soil, so that any one 
reading the report would be able to follow it much better. In most of 
the reports before that, any mention made of the soils were simply 
detached illusions to the soil. This I thought better to show the general 
nature of the country at one glance. That is constructed by my assis- 
tant, Mr. Lucas, from the best information we could get at that time. 
We had the Palliser reports ; we had the reports of all the previous 
surveys of the engineers of the Canadian Pacific Railway ; we had 
the reports of the Geological Survey, and reports of people who had 
travelled in the country. Everything that was reliable that we could 
get hold of was used to construct this map. I submitted it to the 
Minister, and he approved of it, and ordered several thousand copies—I 
think it was 3,000—to be printed. 


21626, Then, why did you not have that appended to your report if 
you were Chief Engineer ?—The report was sent in to the Department 
with the map attached to it, and without my knowledge, Mr. Fleming 
was telegraphed for to come from England, on important business, I 
suppose. On his arrival here he said: “ You have written a report?” 
IT said: ‘“ Yes.” “ Well,” he says, “ the Minister has asked me to write 
a report.” I replied Ishould be very glad to give him all the informa- 
tion I had obtained during his absence. He said he did not require 
that, he had read my report—it was then in manuscript and was not 
printed—tLut I told him there was a great deal of information that he 
ought to have that was not given in detail, that that was simply an 
abstract of it given in the report. However, he was satisfied with the 
information he had. I may mention, that in all the surveys that had 
been made to that date from the commencement, they simply stated 
facts; no recommendation had been made with regard to the route, 
not by me, nor, I think, by Mr. Fleming, and this paragraph in my 
report, page 53, I will read: 

‘‘ In conclusion, the writer is desirous of expressing his strong conviction, as the 
result of detailed investigation of the subject in all its bearings, that the line by the 
Pine River Pass to Bute Inlet, with extension by steam ferry to Vancouver Island, 
will prove the true route whether regarded in its national or economic aspect. It 


traverses a far greater extent of good agricultural lands, and affords better communi- 
cation with the chief gold and coal mining districts than any other route.” 


ee 
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That is the first time I had ever recommended any route. It appears 
that the Minister had different views from that; that he favoured the 
route by the Yellow Head Pass to Burrard Inlet. Hence Mr. Fleming 
was sent for to report. His report favoured the Minister’s views, for 
what reason I do not know. 


21627. You were speaking of a map which you had constructed, 
what became of that?—Mr Fleming made a report, and Mr. Cambie 
made a report, neither of them submitted their reports to me before 
they were sent in. I never saw them until they were printed, and 
my own was printed at the same time. When I got a copy of the 
printed report I found the map had not been attached to it. 


21628. You mean the map you had constructed ?—The map I had 
constructed. JI wrote to the Secretary of the Department, Mr. Braun, 
complaining of this, and pointing out that it was not only unfair to me 
but to the public; that it was called to read a report describing several 
lines over 2,000 miles of country without a map being before them, 
and asked the reason why it had not been published, and I got no 
answer to that. I demanded of Mr. Fleming why the map had not 
been placed. He made some objections to it which, I thought, were 
trivial, and said L had not sufficient information to construct such a 
map ; that there might be some parts of it inaccurate. My reply to that 
was that it was constructed from the best information obtainable at 
that time, and, as far as accuracy was concerned, there never was a 
map in the world constructed that was accurate, but approximately so, 
and I thought the objections trivial. However, he was the Chiet 
Engineer, and he advised the Minister not to issue it, I believe. 


21629. From the timeof his return upon that occasion, did he resume 
the control as Engineer-in-Chief?—He resumed it entirely, and had 
the whole control when he arrived here. Formerly, when he had come 
to Ottawa, two different times from his leave of absence, he had given 
instructions through me to have them carried out by the staff, but 
from his return, in the spring of 1878, he gave the instructions direct 
to the different parties, and I did not know what instructions he had 
given. 

21630. What become of you? In what position were you left ?—I 
was left in a very unfortunate position. I found, when I went on the 
works, they were doing works for which I had given no authority. 


21631. After his return, in 1878, what was your actual position on 
the Pacific Railway staff ?—Of course, I was only acting Engineer-in- 


Chief in his absence. At any time he was present, he was Chief 


Engineer. 

21632. What was your position ?—First assistant or deputy to the 
Engineer-in-Chief. J was first assistant. I only assumed the duties 
of Chief Engineer in his absence. ‘These ceased the moment he arrived 
and was present. ; 


21633. He went away again early in 1878?—Yes; he went away 
again, I think in May, or June. 


21634. That was the time the difficulty arose as to who was respon- 
sible for the change in the character of the work on 15 ?—Yes; and it 
was very thoroughly investigated before a Committee of the House two 
years ago, and in the Senate, too. 
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21635, Was there any understanding between you and the Chief 
Engineer, upon the occasion of his return in the spring of 1878, as to 
what duty you should take after that?—No; I had no conversation 
witlf him whatever. He was a short time here and was very busy 
writing his report, and he sent in his report without even submitting it 
to me, which was very unusual, as up to that time there was thorough 
confidence between him and me. I had seen everything he had done; 
but for reasons I do not know he had no conversation with me about 
the works at all. 


21636. Then did he leave for England without consulting you atall? 
— Yes. 


. And without leaving you any instructions about the work ? 


21638. And on his leaving you were the acting Hngineer-in-Chief 
again ?—Yes." > 

21639, And he returned to England without communicating to you 
his directions, his wishes, or his views ?—Yes. 

21640. Did you assume complete control of the undertaking from 
the time he left for England in the spring of 1878, or were you 
still governed by his previously expressed views on matters connected 
with the works ?—The works under construction were still governed 
by his previously expressed views, but you will observe that in this 
report of 1878, recommending another route, that I departed entirely 
from his views there, and acted on my own judgment from information 
that I had obtained in travelling over the country in 1877. It appeared 
to me that the route chosen by the Yellow Head Pass was altogether 
wrong. Mr. Fleming was in England. | had no time to consult him 
or to place my views before him, and I wrote them direct to the 
Minister, and probably he may have been offended at my assuming to 
be original in anything. 


21641, While speaking of those rival routes, I would like to ask 
whether you have formed at any time up to now any opinion as to the 
route from Rat Portage westward, whether it should go to Winnipeg 
or Selkirk for instance, or whether it should go north or south of Lake 
Manitoba ?—Yes; I had seen a plan that was made before I had any- 
thing to do with that part of the works, made by Mr. Carre. The 
survey deviated from the present located line a very short distance 
from Rat Portage and bearing more to the south, following very 
closely the side of that part of Lake of the Woods called Clearwater 
Bay, and thence to a small lake called Crow Lake, and thence westerly 
near to Falcon Lake, arriving at that point near Falcon Lake from ten 
to twelve miles south of the previously located line. 


21642, You mean the present adopted line ?—Yes; south of the 
present adopted line. From that point near Falcon Lake, the proper 
course westward would have been to have struck Red River a con- 
siderable distance above Selkirk. : 


21643. You mean further south ?—Further south. It would have 
struck it about half way between Selkirk and Winnipeg; but section 14 
had been previously let. 


21644. For the present, irrespective of the letting of section 14, 1 
would like to get your opinion upon that line that you are speaking 
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ef, as if there were no such thing as section 14?—That line, no doubt, 
would have effected considerable saving in the cost of construction, for 
this reason: the rocky country—the Laurentian rocks—bears in a 
north-westerly direction from Lake of the Woods, and south-easterly. 
This new line that was run by Mr. Carre bears a little to the west of 
south, south-westerly, consequently it left that bend of rocks very much 
sooner than what the westerly line did. 


21645. You mean sooner going in a westerly course from Rat Por- 
tage ?—Yes; Ido not know how many miles shorter the line was in 
the rocky country. than on the located one in which the works are 
constructed, but it was several miles shorter, and then it got into a 
prairie country— prairie and wood. From that point westward there 
would have been no more difficulty in constructing a line to Red River 
than what there was from Cross Lake on section 14; but section 14 
had been let at that time and partly under construction, and therefore 
it was necessary to make a bend in the new line near Falcon Lake, 
running more to the north-west so as to intersect that line. 


21646. You do not mean that it was absolutely necessary, but that it 
was a question of expediency in consequence of the work already done 
on 14 ?—If it had been carried on, as it would no doubt have been, only 
for that work being let—there was a very considerable amount spent at 
that time on section 14. 


21647. As much as $60,000 ?—Yes; it would have been better to 
abandon that line. 


21648. You mean to abandon the present line of 14 if the loss in 
work up to that time was only $60,000, or thereabout ?—Yes ; there 
would have been a larger saving than that on the new line; I do not 
know how large, but it was estimated at something like $300,000. 


21649. That line which you now speak of, and which we may call 
the Carre and Jarvis line (for [ understand that Mr. Jarvis ran it west- 
ward from somewhere near Falcon Lake), would lead you to some point 
further south than Selkirk on Red River ?—Yes. 


21650. Have you considered whether that point further south fora 
crossing was as good a one in the public interest as Selkirk ?—I think 
it is quite as good, and would have been a great deal more popular 
among the people. 

21651. Irrespective of its popularity, would it have been as good a 
crossing ?—I think that quite as good a crossing, if nota better one, 
could have been found there for a bridge. 


21652. That would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Stone 
Fort, would it not ?--Higher up than that; further south. 


21653. Then that would have involved some change in the line west 
of Red River: how would that affect the matter, in your opinion ?— 
It would have lengthened the line to have followed by the Narrows, 
but since the line has been changed to the south of Lake Manitoba it 
would have been better than the present line. 


21654. At the time that you were considering the expediency of this 
southern line—I mean the Carre and Jarvis line—did you take into con- 
sideration the probability of the line going north or south of Lake 
Manitoba, so as to make it a factor in forming your judgment ?—l had 
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nothing to do with that; it was Mr. Fleming submitted this to the 
Minister in his report, I simply saw it, being in the office. 


21655. But I understand that, as an engineer, you formed some judg- 
ment upon it ?—Yes; I talked with Mr. Carre about it. 


21656. Then, while you were forming that judgment did 
you take into consideration the probability of the line going 
north or south of Lake Manitoba ?—It was an open question 
then where the other line would go. There was a great opposi- 
tion to it, and general discontent about the line going by the 
Narrows. Great efforts were being made to have it deflected south of 
Lake Manitoba, and there was a probability that it would be done so. 


21657. Is there anything that you wish to add to your previous 
evidence by way of explanation ?—I find in giving an account of my 
exploration up to Lake la Biche, in 1877, that, in conjunction with 
that, there was an exploration on the west side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Fort George westward to Lake Fraser, and following the 
old teleer aph line of the Western Union Co. to Skeena, and 
thence down the Skeena to Port Simpson. That was made by one 
party, and from the same point, Fort George, there was an exploration 
made to MacLeod’s Lake, following the valley of MacLeod’s Lake, and 
from MacLeod’s Lake eastward through the Pine River Pass. The 
party succeeded in getting through the pass and got some twenty or 
thirty miles east of it on the Pine River, and returned. That was 
the first time ever known a white man ever went through that pass. 
[t had been talked of, but never explored. 


21658. Who made that exploration ?—Mr. Hunter. His report was 
remarkably favourablo, and it has been confirmed by subsequent explo- 
ration, 

21659. What was the distance from that to Lake la Biche, which you 
touched ?—It was considerable—several hundred miles. It was about 
300 miles from the point that I left off, Lake la Biche, from that which 
was run by Mr. Hunter, from the west, but all that country was 
known. An engincer had never been through it, but it was known to 
several people. 

21660. Had Mr. Horeizky explored part of it ?—In 1872, he had gone 
across part of it, near Lesser Slave Lake, and he ascertained quite a 
good deal of knowledge about the country, from people living there, 
Hudson Bay ‘Co.’s officers and others, besides what he saw 
himself. I believe he was the first to suggest that pass, Mr. Horetzky. 


21661. I understand that your report of the early part of 1878, was 
based principally upon the knowledge which you had avquired in that 


trip of yours, in the fall of 1877 ?— Yes; together with the reports of 


the exploration westward. 


21662. And your trip was undertaken unexpectedly by you, owing 
to circumstances arising at the time?—I did not think I should get so 
far as Lake la Biche. 


21663. But the continuation of it westerly was owing to circum- 
stances which you did not anticipate ?—It was my suggestion that 
the western exploration was made by Messrs. Cambie and Hunter. 
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21664. Had you any unusual directions as to such areport as you did 
furnish in the beginning of 1878 ?—No,; I wrote a report in the ordi- 
nary course of my duties, stating what I had done the previous year. 


21665. In the ordinary course of an engineer’s duties, what subjects 
is he called upon to enquire into snd report upon—I mean a railway 
engineer ?—That year there was both construction going on and sur- 
veys for location. I had to report on them both. An engineer has to 
report upon everything— all kinds of operations that are going on. 


21666. In selecting a location as an engineer, is it the rule that he is 
required to investigate subjects beyond those of physical difficultizs, 
for instance ?—Oh, yes; generally in a country like this that is not 
known, in exploring he is expected to get ail the information he can as 
to the soil as well asthe physical difficulties of constructing a railway 
—soil, timber and produce. 

21667. Why would these be within the field of his investigation ?— 
Because they all have a certain bearing on the location. It is not the 
pbysical difficulties alone of construction ; it sometimes would be advi- 
sable to construct a line that would cost a good deal more on account 
of the country having more resources, 


21668. Of course, there are some questions which might weigh with 
the Government in deciding upon a route, which would not be strictly 
engineering questions, and which would not be proper for an engineer 
to investigate ?—Certainly. 

21669. Could you explain shortly the difference between those ques- 
tions, or could you name them as distinguished from the subjects which 
an engineer should investigate ?—The particular duty of an engineer 
is to get the physical features of the country, to ascertain them and 
exhibit them by maps and profiles, so as to form an idea from which 
he can get the quantities to form an estimate of the cost of construct- 
ing a railway across the country; that is his special duty. 


21670. To ascertain specially the shape of the surface and the kind 
of material over which it will pass?—Yes; at the same time, he is 
expected to take notice of the general products of the country, and the 
nature of the soil and timber, and if he sees any crops, what they are 
like. That is incidental to the other; the other is the main. 


21671. Would you mention the subjects which would be peculiarly 
within the discretion of the Government as distinguished from its 
engineers ?—The geology of the country is examined by officers of 
the Government, and also the botany of the country by specialists. 


21672. I donot know that I have made myself understood: I do 
not at present ask what means the Government took to ascertain the 
different data, but Iam asking you to define, if you will, those subjects 
which a Government would, irrespective of engineering views, deal 
with, as leading up to their final decision, and as distinguished from 
the subjects which an engineer should investigate for the information 
of the Government ?—Well, there is the soil of the country, the 
timber 


21673. Would that be for the Government ?-—Certainly. 


21674. That would be within the Government’s jurisdiction, and not 
the enginecr’s ?—Certainly, in a line like this. This is practically and 
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specially a colonization railway, made through the country to develop 
the resources of the country. 


21675. Do I understand you to mean that that question of coloniza- 
tion is a Government question, and not an engineering question ?—It 
is a Government question. 


21676; Are there any other matters which are peculiarly Govern- 
ment questions, or questions of Government policy ?—Well, there is 
the geology of the country. 

21677. Is that excluded from an engineer’s field ?—Yes. 

21678. And what else would be excluded from their particular field 


of investigation ?—There is the flora of the country, as indicating the 
nature of the soil; it is a botanist’s special duty. 


21679. That would not be within the engineering jurisdiction ?—No. 


21680. Is there any other subject which would be a matter peculiar 
to the Government ? —All the political questions, of course, a3 regards 
existing settlements, would be the policy of the Government. 


- 21681. You mean whether any particular existing settiement should 
be served by the railway or not ?—Yes. 


21682. Is there any other which occurs to you: would the future 
settlement of the country be a political one as distinguished from the 
engineering one ?—That is a Government question which the Govern- 
ment would consider, ubout the present settlement and the future settle- 
ment of the country. 


21683. That would be within the Government jurisdiction as distin- 
guished from the engineering ?—Yes. 


21684. Is there any other ?—Well, there is; the line for foreign trade 
would be considered too. Trade with Asia, for instance, that would be 
a Government question. 


21685. Is there any other that might affect the Pacific Railway ?— 
These are the chief things that I ean think of. 


21686. Imperial interests generally, would not that bea Government 
question as distinguished from the engineering ?--Toa certain extent? 


21687. To a certain extent; would it not be altogether ?--That 
Imperial interest as relating to a line for foreign commerce. There is 
the position of the naval station of the Imperial Government, it might 
be a question, too. 

21688. For the Government ?--For the Government. But the prin- 
cipal interest would be the through route from England to China; that 
would be a subject for the Government. 


21689. Are there any other subjects which you consider would be 
Governmental as distinguished from engineering ?—No; there is no 
other comes to my mind now; there may be others, 


21690. In your report of 1878, which you say was ignored to a 
considerable extent by the Government and by the Chief Engineer, 
you recommended decidedly a particular line, did you not?—I 
suggested. 


21691, I mean a route ?—I did not positively say that would be the 
best, but I thought it would prove the best. 


Toe 
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21692. I think you said, for the first time, you had offered as an 
engineer a recommendation of a particular route ?—-Yes. 


21693. Was that based altogether upon subjects which were peculiarly 
within the duties of an engineer, or did they trespass upon the subjects 
which you have described as Government subjects ?—I think it embraces 
several subjects. Besides the cost of construction it embraced the 
extent of the fertile lands that would be taken in by it; these were the 
two principal objects. 


ee s giey . : Admits that the 
21694. Upon consideration now, at this date, do you not think that yecommendation 


your recommendation of a route was based upon opinions of matters in his report was 
which you have described to be particulaely within the jurisdiction of esi estes 
the Government as distinguished from engineering subjects ?—Yes; pedi ing beat 
but an engineer, although it is his special duty to get the surface of the gineer, but consi- 
country, and matters especially belonging to engineering, he cannot be gngineer cannot 
blind to whether he is going across a good country or a poor one, close his eyes to 


: : : : the character of 
Incidentally that guides the engineer to a considerable extent. ihecoultrg ta 


21695. It guides him to what ?—There may be two routes that, as Hei 
regards the cost of constructing a railway, there may be no difference at 
all, hardly ; but if the one is overa very fertile country and the other 
over a less fertile one, the engineer would certainly recommend the one 
over the fertile country. 


21696. That would depend altogether on the object of the Govern- 
ment ?—I cannot conceive the Government having any better object 
than developing the riches of the laads. ; 


21697. But if that was nottheir main object ?—I do not know; they 
may have other objects. It was always understood the Government 
were anxious to get the best line, and to embrace the greatest extent 
of fertile lands. 


21698. Did you assume, at that time, that you might recommend to 
the Government a line based on that matter, or were you instructed 
30 to do?—I was not instructed so to do; I merely suggested it, and of 
course my duty ended there. It was not my duty; if the Government 
did not take any suggestion, it was none of my business; [I had nothing 
more tu do with it. They may have had other reasons besides the one [ 
gave for taking a different course. 


21699. Would not the future settlement of the country have some- Witness pointed 
thing to do with the subject from a strictly engineering point of view? Piet ar haon eine 
For instance, would it not give some indication of the probable trade deal more trade. 
of the country ?—I mentioned that as one of my recommendations, that 


I expected there would be a great deal more trade over it. 


21700. I suppose that in investigating such a subject for the Govern- 
ment an engineer would be guided by views somewhat different from 
those which would guide an engineer of a private company; I mean 
that a private railway company would have but one object, that is to 
gain money, and that the Government might have other objects 
which would either conflict or unite with that one?—Yes; | conceive 
that the cost of surveys done for the Government and done for a com- 
pany would be very different. I will give an example. The second 
year, in the middle of 1873, within less than two years we had suffi- 
cient information to begin and construct a railway across the country. 
Itis possible if a company had been making the surveys they would 
have begun after one year’s surveys; but the Government had the 
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whole country in view—the settlement of the whole country—and we 
were instructed, after finding practicable routes, to survey other routes. 
They wanted not only to havea practicable route, but to have a know- 
ledge of all feasible routes, and that is one reason why the expense of 
these surveys have cost so much more than what they would have done 
if done by a company; but the Government have got an immense 
amount of information—more than a company would have. 


21701. The interests of provinces and even of localities had to be 
considered ?—The Government have avery fair knowledge of the whole 
Dominion from the international boundary line up to the Peace River ; 
but in the eastern part here, the surveys have not been extended so far, 
they might have been extended a little further north than they have 
been—north of Lake Superior I mean. I may state now that the Goy- 
ernment have so much information in their possession they could pro- 
ject a line to almost any part of the Dominion in question—that is the 
Red River westward—with 9 tolerable certainty as to the probable 
results along the line projected as to the cost and other matters. 


21702. 1 think you had got down as far as the spring of 1878, upon 
the last occasion: will you please proceed from that time, describing 
your operations ?—I left Ottawa in 1878, in the month of July. My 
principal duties during that season were to inspect the works under 
construction, Between Lake Superior and Red River, an exhaustive 
instrumental survey was being made, which I directed. They corres- 
ponded with me, that is the engineers who were making it. That is 
the gap between contract Nos. 25 and 15, about 185 miles, I think it is, 
from English River to Rat Portage. 


21703. In connection with this departure of yours in July, I would 
like you to explain if there was any particular reason why the engin- 
eering parties, as a rule, left Ottawa at the time they did in the different 
years; did it not seem to you that they ought to have left much earlier 
tor field work ?—Yes; that is one thing I omitted in stating the various 
causes ofextraexpenditure. The parties engaged ata distance, especially 
in British Columbia, were ordered to come home every year to 
Ottawa to make their plans, Now, sometimes there were as many as six 
to ten people coming over, costing $500 each to come and go back again. 
That alone was a source of considerable expense. The plans could as 
well have been made in Victoria as in Ottawa. Of course it would 
have been necessary for me, when the plans were finished, to come to 
Ottawa and explain them to the Chief Engineer, but if that had been 
done, the parties remaining in the field, near the work, could have got 
out much earlier in the spring. There was always a difficulty in getting 
away from Ottawa in the spring. We might have been six or eight 
weeks earlier at our work if we could have got away. One thing, the 
money had to be voted each year for the work, and in fact Parliament 
was generally prorogued before we could start. 


21704. Were there positive directions given by the Minister or the 
Chief Engineer to delay your field operations ?—To delay them ? 


21705. I mean to defer them until the vote should have been 
taken, or until any other thing should occur ?—The parties had to be 
made up in Ottawa every spring, and we never could get away till the 
Minister—I suppose the Minister had not time to attend to it during 
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the Session. The Session of Parliament was usually over before we 
could get away. 


21706. Do you mean that the office work could have been finished so Parties seldom 
as to allow the parties to go to field work earlier than they did in the Fhe oerac ake 
year ?-—The office work could have been finished as soon in Victoria as ey Oe 
: g work in 
in Ottawa, and there they were on the spot. They could have saved April in British 
the time coming here and going back; that isa month at last. They Columbia. 
seldom got out to get to work before June or July, and we could have 


commenced work in April in British Columbia very well. 


21707. What do yousay about the field works north of Lake Superior 
and between Red River and Lake Superior: ought they to have been 
started each year earlier than they were ?--The climate is different 
there. They could start as early there asin British Columbia. The 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior, it did not make such a difference in 
that district. 
21708. Then your previous remarks apply particularly to British 
Columbia ?—Yes. 
21709. They do not apply to Manitoba and north of Lake Superior ? Phe delay did not 
—Notso much. They could not get there until the steamboats com- Manitoba and 


4 “aa Lake Superior 
mence running. reeion 


21710. Then the field operations were not delayed by the absence of 
the votes except in British Columbia ?—Except in British Columbia. | 
do not know that the vote was the cause of the delay. The work had 
to be arranged. The work of the season had to be arranged with the 
Minister before the parties started, and until |that was done the vote 
could not be obtained. We did not know what amount was wanted. 


21711. If the person at the head of affairs, whoever it might be, 
whether the engineer or the Minister, had been able each year to decide 
earlier, would the works have progressed more rapidly ?—Certainly. 


21712. Then there has been some delay on account of the absence of 
that decision ?—Yes, and some extra expense. 


21713. Has it been material do you consider ?—Yes; it would be 
considerable, and not only the expense, but it destroyed—it prevented 
works being carried out in that systematic manner that they would 
have done if the parties had been allowed to remain on the field. Small 
parties could have gone out on the line in winter or taken notes of 
climatic effects, the depth of snow, the ice on the different bays and 
inlets. A great deal more could have been done if it had been done 
systematically. Had the work 


ee . : ' one been under the 
21714. Do you think if this work had been, from the beginning, control of pri 
A ws xe Ae 7 : ya Vate company it 
unde the contr ol of a private company it would have proceeded more Woujq have nite 
rapidly than it did ?—Oh, certainly. conde tins 
; ; rapidly. 

21715. And owing to these delays you speak of ?—That is one reason. 

They would not have made so many surveys, but those they did make 


they would have made systematically. 


21716. If a private company had to do as much work as_ the 
Government had done in this case, would it, in your opinion, have been 
facilitated and hastened by the direct control and immediate decision 
of the parties having the right to decide ?—I think so, Some companies 
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manage badly; some manage well; but they would have a_ better 
chance of doing the work more systematically under the direct control 
of a company’s engineer without any interruptions in winter. 


21717. You say that in July of 1878, you proceeded to the section 
between Lake Superior and Red River: about what time did you reach 
the round ?—Oh, I went first to Thunder Bay, I reached that in July ; 
I examined the works on contracts 13 and 25. 


21718. You gave us some information before upon both those con- 
tracts, and you were not then sure whether it was in 1877 or 1878: do 
you remember now whether you omitted anything ?—The works were, 
of course, further advanced each year. In 1878, contract 13 was very 
nearly finished when I went out there. In fact it was so nearly 
finished that the contractors of the next section began to lay the rails 
over 13. 

21719. They had the contract for track-laying and ballasting on 
section 13?—Yes; I went out on section 25 that year a little beyond 
Savanne station, some miles beyond it, Ido not remember how far. 
The works were going onsteadily. The tunnel had been completed 
then and I went through it. 


21720. Did you enquire into this tuunel question at that time ?—No. 


21721. Whether it ought to have have been an open cutting ora 
tunnel ?—No; it was all settled onthe strength of Mr. Hazlewood’s 
report in Ottawa here. There was no more enquiry about it. 


21722. Is there anything that you can mention now which you have 
omitted upon the subject of either of these sections, 13 and 25?—No; 
I have already told you what I did with regard to clay embankments 
that were sliding away. It was in that year that I ordered gravel to 
be used instead. 


21723. I think you mentioned that your object that season was, 
amongst other things, to ascertain the cause of the great discrepancy 
between the estimated quantities and the executed quantities, as ex- 
hibited in the returns as far as they had been made ?—Yes ; that was 
one of the duties that I had to perform. 


21724. Have you anything to say on that subject, as regards 13 or 
25 ?—Well, what I have stated shows how a considerable extra cost 
was brought about by the change of location, I think in the tunnel and 
by the slipping of these embankments; but the main cause was the 
change of location of the line altogether by which the earth work was 
very much increased and the rock work decreased. I also examined’ 
very carefully into the modes of measuring the work, and I could not 
find anything wrong; I could not see anything to make me suspect 
that any improper measurements had been given. 


21725. Hither intentional or unintentional ?—EHither intentional or 


unintentional, I could not see it. My impression then was that the 


Kmbankments in 
some places had 
shrunk‘a good 
deal, 


difference arose from the very imperfect surveys made in the first 
instance, and the quantities in the bills of works that was submitted to 
contractors when tenders were called for were far too low. 


21726. Did you not find on that occasion, 1878, that many of the 
embankments had, from shrinkage, become much smaller, that they had 
become too low and too narrow, and required material to be added 
to them?—Yes, they were in some places. There had not been a 
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~ sufficient allowance made for shrinkage of the embankments. All em- 
bankments, of whatever sort of earth except gravel, embankments 
have to be made considerably wider than the necessary size: they 
waste away and slip down and shrink and become narrower. 


21727. I believe you made a full report upon that subject to the 
~ Department ?—I think so. There had not been a sufficient allowance 
made for shrinkage. 

21728. Is there anything further about either of theses sections, 13 
or 25?—No; of course there were differences between the con- 
tractors and engineers about the specification of rock. There 
are always disputes about what is loose rock: it is a very fertile source 
of misunderstandings. 


21729, Then, after leaving contract 25, what course did you taxe? 
—I went across then by the Dawson route in a canoe to Rat Portage 
and I walked over the whole of section 15, examining the works very 
carefully. Mr. Carre was with me. I took very copious notes of the 
state of the works of what [ thought was required in different places. 
I suggested some changes—slight changes—in the location of the line 
by which the cost of construction was very much reduced. [ also 
ordered more cross-sections to be taken in view of making other 
changes. These changes that I made on the spot were those which 
were apparent to the eye that it would bea greatimprovement. There 
were other places where I could not tell whether 1 could improve the 
line by altering it until I had cross-sections made. I also found that 
in crossing several water filled valleys--narrow lakes you may call them 
—that the engineers had not sufficient information with regard to the 
depth of water and the depth of mud and the shape of the rock at the 
bottom of these lakes—the inclination of the rock [ should say. 


21730. Did you take any steps towards supplying them with that 
information ?—The moment I got within reach of the telegraph, I tele- 
graphed to Ottawa to have a set of boring tools made as quickly as 
possible and sent out to get that information which I thought was 
deficient. 

21731. Did you find that the work had been well laid out, the location 
a fair one: what was your opinion of the engineering’ works that had 
been done at that time on section 15 ?—On the whole the location was 
not bad. I made some improvements in it as I say, but it is a very 
rough country, and I do not know that it could have been made much 
better, and at the same time keep the grades that Mr. Fleming required. 
The principal complaint I had was with regard to crossing these lakes, 
that I could not decide what sort of structure to put up, which would 
be the most economical, the solid embankment, trestle bridge, or any 
other kind of structure, until I had better information ,as to the depth 
of mud and the inclination of rock at the bottom. 


21732. There has been a vexed question and one much discussed 
about the change in the character of the works, but that has lost its 
importance since it has been adopted by Order-in-Council ; but there 
is another matter connected with it which I wish to ask you about: 
whether you understood that there was any difficulty in a contractor 
earrying out the work as it was originally desired, I mean on account 
of the extremely irregular surface of the country? It has been sug- 
gested here, both by the contractor and by an engineer, that it would 
be difficult for any contractor to have fulfilled the contract in the way 
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it was originally laid out: have you any idea about it ?—I suppose 
what you mean by originally laid out is the last way. 

21733. I mean the way intended at the time of the contract ?—Yes ; 
there was a great difficulty in the first place in getting timber for such 
structures as would be required. There was no timber in the country 
large enough or long enough. ‘There were other difficulties in the con- 
tractor getting the material from certain cuttings forward to where it 
was required to be deposited. 

21734. That is the difficulty which I was alluding to, not the timber 
trouble, because that has been overcome by the Order-in-Council ; but as 
to this one, what would you say about that ?—There was a case laid 
me before at Winnipeg, and I made some slight alterations in the grade, 
and filled up where there would be some low trestle work, probably some 
six feet high or something of that sort, which would have to be erected 
before the contractor could get his material forward. [ turned that into 
embankment and that facilitated the work a great deal. The cost would 
be slightly more than as was originally intended. 


21735. It was originally intended, when I say originally, I mean at 
the time of this contract being closed, that most of those gaps should 
be filled with trestle ?—Just so. 


21736. Could it have been accomplished in that way, in any reason- 
able time by the contractor ?—Well, a great part of it could have been 
done very well, but in crossing some of those deep gullies filled with 
water and mud, the principal difficulty in construction would be the 


foundations, Itis shelving rock covered over with soft mud—mere - 


slush. JI cannot see that piles could have been made to hold, and it 
was a puzzle to know what to do with it, until they had further infor- 
mation. Ido not think it could have been done as originally intended, 
some portions of it. 


21737. I think it was designed that those water stretches should be 
filled in with rock, either solid foundations or protection walls ?—It 
was intended it should be all bridged with trestle work, where there 
were some cuttings—in some of those gullies there were cuttings of 
rock on each side, and it was intended that that rock should be put. 
in to acertain heigiut—up to water level. 


21738. Whenever there was to be a rock basis, it was to be above 
water level, was it not?—Yes. When we ascertained approximately 
the depth of some of those places, we found it would take an enormous 
quantity of rock, more than could be taken out of the cuttings—tbat 
we would have to borrow rock, as it is called, to fill up to level. We 
overcame that difficulty by simply forming rock embankments on each 
side—two rock embankments instead of one—about six feet wide on 
the top, and filling in between with earth, and then putting the piles 
upon that. 


21739. Piles upon the earth ?—Into the earth or trestle on that 
embankment. 


21740. But was that any gain; would not those two protection walls 
take just as much rock for the bases as if you had had a solid basis for 
trestle ?—-No; not near so much. 


21741. What would be the width required for trestle ?—It depends 
on the height. 
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21742. Of trestle work?—Yes; the trestle work may be fifteen feet 
on the top, and the outside posts are raking. 


21743. Well, take a twenty foot trestle; what would be the base 


required for the foundation ?—If the raking of the post at each side of 


the trestle were two inches in a foot, that would be four inches addi- 
tional for cach foot in depth, so a trestle work twenty feet high would 
require six fect eight inches more at the top. f 


21744. And what shoulder or berm, supposing you were having a 
rock basis outside of the slope of the trestle ?—A couple of feet would 
be sufficient for the sill in which the post is morticed into. We leave 
it a foot at least outside of the raking post, and say two feet extra 
would be quite sufficient in rock. 


21745. That would be eight feet eight inches altogether ?—Yes. 


21746. Now what is the width of each protection wall ?—From four 
to six feet. : 

21747. Well, you have to double that besides the slope : don’t you 
think that would take as much rock ?—What we are speaking of in 
trestle is of far greater depth than twenty feet. There are trestles 
of sixty feet. 

, 21748. Those are the ones that were the formidable obstacles ?— 
Yes; a great bridge at the bottom. 


21749. Did that happen at more than one place ?—Yes, it happened 
at several places. There were several of them pretty near sixty feet 
high above the water. I think Cross Lake is about that height. I 
am speaking from memory—somewhere about that. 


21750. Then these rock protection walls in these deep cuttings 
would require very much less material than the original plan of a solid 
base for the trestle work ?—Certainly. 

21751. And the scarcity of rock was one of the difficulties to be 
overcome ?—There was plenty of rock, but it cost a great deal to move 
it. We wanted to use as little rock as possible on account of the great 
cost of moving it. 

21752. But in addition to that there was a difficulty in getting 
the material on account of the shape of the country: that it 
had to be taken by what are called tote roads around the water 
fillings ?—In some places there were difficulties of that sort; other 
places again there was plenty of rock close at hand. 


21753. Do you remember whether, upon this trip and on this visit to 
section 15, there was any discussion as to the feasibility of a better 
line crossing Cross Lake?—I do not remember my attention being 
specially.called to it; it may have been. There was no written report 
on it submitted to me. 

21754. You travelled over the line yourself ?—I travelled over it, 
and it may have been discussed at the time. There was very little 
room, very little chance of making much improvement between Cross 
Lake and the junction with 14. 


21755. At the time of that visit the work was not progressing 
there ?—Oh, yes. I think the cutting was taken out on the 
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out on the east bank of the lake; in fact on both banks, the rock 
was partly taken out—— 


21756. That had happened between your previous visit in 1877 and 
this visit?—Yes ; there could not have been much improvement even if 
the work had not been carried up to that point. The crossing there 
on that high level is about the best that can be found on Cross Lake. 
{t is after the lake is crossed, extending over about a mile, that any 
deviation could be made from the present line. 


21757. Which side of the lake ?— The west side of the lake where it 
joins section 14, Any improvement that could have been made there 
would have been very trifling. 


21758. Are you at all familiar with what is known as the Forrest line 
-—the Forrest location—not the adopted line, but one suggested by Mr. 
Forrest ?—No; I do not remember it. 


21759. I understand you to give an opinion now that there was no 
improvement to be made covering any portion of section 15, that if the 
line was susceptible of any improvement it was on the west side of 
Cross Lake ?—It was on the west side of Cross Lake on 14, all on 14. 


21760, Do you think that the line was not susceptible of any improve- 
ment at a distance further east than that, so as to embrace parts of 
section 14 and section 15, or have you given that subject any considera- 
tion ?—You could not have embraced 15, because I say the crossing of 
the lake was the best that could be got, so you could not alter 15. 


21761. How do you come to conclude that that was the best cross- 
ing ?—From the width of it and the neighbourhood; it is the narrowest 
crossing. 

21762. Is the width the only thing to be considered ?—If the 
depth is the same, it is. 


21763. But perhaps the depth is not the same: are you aware: 


whether any investigation has taken place so as to arrive at a conclusion 
which was the best place for crossing Cross Lake ?—I do not know 
that any surveys had been made. Iam not aware of any. 


21764. What is your reason for supposing that the present is the best 
crossing ?—It appeared the best site for the grades that have been 
given—twenty-six feet to the mile. 


21765. In connection with the crossing at this adopted point, of 
course the filling of the bay just beyond it was involved, although it 
was & part of section 14 ?—Yes, 


21766. Had not that filling any bearing on the subject, so as to make 
you consider whether a better crossing for all purposes could not be 
found a little further south or in some other spot ?—Of course the 
expense of filling that bay was taken into consideration, and there was 
some proposal to try and lessen that by commencing the deviation 
immediately at the junction of 15 and 14, and curving away further 
south, That would have involved a four-degree curve, which was not 
considered desirable at that point, entering on that bridge. It was not 


fully determined what would be the character of structure across that 
lake at that time. 


21767. That four degree curve which you say was objectionable 
would have been unnecessary if the deviation had commenced on section 


, 
, 
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been necessary according to the line which I see laid down on the map, 
but I never saw any sutvey of that line nor any profile. It never was 


brought to my notice. 


21768. It isa moral certainty, is it not, that that curve would not 
have been necessary if a deviation could have been found feasible east 
of the point which would have lessened the curve?—That would have 
lessened the curve certainly. 

21769. So the real question is whether a point of deviation could The question | 
have been obtained further east upon section 15 ?—The question is Rept drat ta! 
whether a railway constructed on the line suggested would have cost on line suggeste® 
less than on the located line. That would havo been only ascertained less tian anercue 
by surveys. the gee ae 

21770. That question was not taken up by you upon the occasion of Wee aan 
your visit in 1878 ?—No; it was not. 


21771. Was the character of the country at the cast end of section 
14 very similar to that of the west end of section 15?—Yes, very 
similar. 

21772. For what distance on section 14 ?—I think about a mile, pro- 
bably a little more. I think very nearly to the stream that goes into 
the lake about a mile and a-half back. 


21773. And about the rest of section 14, was that over a similar On 1 after about 
country ?—It was different. There were rocks, but there were spaces Ey caneeniieh 
between the rock. The line generally ran on what might be called a prairie. ~ 
prairie country. 

21774. Do you think the selection of the terminus was a fortunate or Thinks the ter- 

a desirable one as an engineering decision?—I think it was not UMN If and 15 
fortunate. The thing had probably been overlooked that a different not fortunate. 
kind of plant, much more expensive plant, was required to do the 

work on section 15 than on 14, and it would have been better to have 


kept all the work of a similar kind on one section. 


21775. And that would have embraced, as I understand you, about a 
mile and a-half of section 14 ?—Yes. 


21776. Had the contractors for section 14 plant necessary to do that 
kind of work ?—They had not. 


21777. How was it accomplished ?—An arrangement was made 
between the contractors for section 14 and Mr. Whitehead, contractor 
for section 15, for the latter to do the work with his plant. 


21778. Did that arrangement require the consent of any person Arrangement 
acting on behalf of the Government to make it a binding one ?—It ee eae 
would not have required it only for one thing, that Mr. Whitehead head. 
made it a condition that he was to be paid directly by the Government 
for doing it. 

21779. Did you take part in the arrangement ?—Yes; an arrange- 
ment was made while I was there. There was a good deal of discus- 
sion about it, and I think, I am not sure if I did not send a copy of it to 
the Government—to the Department—and suggesting it appeared to me 
to be the only means of getting that portion of the work done. I think 
there was another reason why the Governmeni had to be consulted : it 
was regarding the price of doing it. In Sifton & Ward’s contract there 
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were certain extra allowances made after a certain amount of haul—— 
after every 100 feet—beyond that there was an increase in the ‘price. 


21780. And the material for this work had to be carried a long dis- 
tance from the borrowing-pit ?—Yes; and if I recollect right there 
was no limitation to that increase. 


21781. Not in the contract for section 14 ?--That would have made 
the price come excessively high for them to do that work. 


21782. It would have become a question whether the Government 
would allow that to be done under the contract or not?—Just so. Mr. 
Whitehead proposed to do it at certain prices, much lower than if made 
out according to Sifton, Ward & Co.’s contract. 


21783. Do you mean the price would have been much lower to the 
Government ?—Yes; under the arrangements with Mr. Whitehead it was 
more economical for the Government; it was better for the Govern- 
ment than if made under Sifton, Ward & Co.’s contract. 


21784. Then, do you understand the Government was to pay this 
new price to Mr. Whitehead ?—I think so. 


21785. That was the substance of the arrangements ?—Yes. 
fa) 


21786. Well, if that were so, do you understand that the Government 
were not liable to pay .Sifton, Ward & Co. the whole price as it would 
have been if they had done the work without any change in the 
arrangement ?—That is a legal question which I do not know that I 
am competent to answer. 


21787. Do you remember whether that point was distinctly decided 
at the time when you took part in the arrangement ?—My impres- 


sion is that Sifton, Ward & Co. surrendered all claim to that 
portion —simply turned it over to Mr. Whitehead to finish for them. 


21788. You mentioned, upon a former occasion, that this grade had 
to be raised upon section 14, at the eastern end, in order to coincide 
with section 15 ?—Yes. 


21789. How was it that was not laid out in that way originally ?— 
There was not much alteration there. I suppose there had been some 
slight changes in the line, or the drawing in of the grades. The line 
might be the same, and the grades were probably down on section 14. 
If they were drawn in before section 15 was surveyed, it would be 
found that they would not coincide with each other, consequently there 


would have to be some change in one or the other. 


21790. If the change could have been made upon one or the other it 
would seem to have been better to have made it on section 15 so as to 
have lowered it: would that have had the effect of raising the grade 
to too great a maximum—is that why it was retained on section 15 and 
raised on section 14?—I cannot answer the question distinctly now: 
it depends on the consideration of the whole of the profiles. 


21791. This raising of the surface at cast end of section 14 has been 
mentioned to us as one of the reasons why the quantities on section 14 
exceeded the estimate, and I wished to know if you considered that an 
indispensable thing or a matter of choice ?—It increased the quantities 
a little, bat not much. JI cannot say what the increase was now, but I 
gave it to a Committee of the House two years ago. It was not much. 
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21792. It would not have a serious effect on the discrepancy between Qytsaay °* 
the estimated quantities and the actual quantities?—No; it was a 
small quantity. The great discrepancies on that line, so far as I could 
find out, arose from the change of location into more swampy ground 
than the original line, and the surveys having been made in winter 
that no ellowance was made for the sinking down of the embankment 
in the mossy covering of the muskegs. I paid very great attention 
to the measurements on that section. I felt satisfied in my own mind 
that the measurements were correct. 


21793... You mean on section 14 ?—On 14. 


21794. Well, you have described your trip to section 15 in 1878 : In 1878 went over 
did you still proceed westerly and go over section 14, in 1878 ?—Yes; I Secon i 
went over 14. I walked over a portion of it and the rest of the dis- 
tance [ went in a hand-car. They had the rails laid on a considerable 
portion of it at that time. 


21795. And how long did you remain up in that part of the country 
in 1878 ?—Oh, I went home assoon asI got through with the examina- 
tion of 14. It was getting late in the season then—about the end of 
September I suppose. 
21796. Returned to Ottawa ?—Returned to Ottawa. 
21797. And during the season of 1878 were you Engineer-in-Chief, or During i878, 
in what capacity were you doing the work ?—I was acting Engineer- ede eerie hg 


in-Chief, as on former occasions, in the absence of Mr. Fleming. absence of Flem-~ 
ing, who returned 


21798. Mr. Fleming had returned to England again in the summer to England agatn 
es 5 5 in summer of i878, 
of 1878 ?—Yes. 
21799. Do you remember when he came back to Canada ?—-I think 
it was in November of the same year. 


21800. Then up to November, 1878, you remained acting Engineer-in 
Chief ?—I did. 

21801. After you returned to Ottawa at the time you describe was Contract No. 42. 
there any particular matter which occupied you ?-—I was engaged prin- Getting out bill 
cipally superintending the getting out the quantities for the bill Ca Cu NCOr Keay 
works for that gap of 185 miles between sections 25 and 15 which had 
been surveyed during the season. They are called sections A B and C, 
contracts 41 and 42. That was my principal business that winter. | 
also gave instructions in two or three cases with regard to the works on 
section 15, with regard to crossing some of these lakes, after consulting 
Mr. Fleming. Of course I consulted Mr. Fleming when he returned, 
but he asked me if I would continue to still take an interest in that 
work. He was very busy with other matters, and I attended to several 
matters connected with the construction, during the winter up to the 
spring of 1879, when I had nothing more to do with it. 

21802. Then, in the spring of 1879, what position did you take ?—I Railway Loca. 
was sent out then to examine the country between the Red River and the Bins weseadt 
South Saskatchewan, and transversely between the Assineboine andthe Bed River. 
Riding and Duck Mountains, with a view of changing the location of 
the line to the south of Lake Manitoba. 


21803. You were in charge of the surveys in that district ?--Yes; I 
had two surveying parties. One of them was engaged entirely in the 
Province of Manitoba. The other was in the North-Western Territories 
beyond the boundary of Manitoba. 
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21804. Your operations, I think, are described in your report : in the 
report of Mr. Fleming of 1880 ?--Yes. 

21805. Who were the engineers under you taking charge of these 
two separate surveys ?--Mr. Murdoch had charge of the survey through 
the Province of Manitoba. Mr. Barclay had charge of the other party 
working westward of that. 


21806. Are there any matters connected with the season’s operations 
of 1879 which call for more explanation than you have given, either in 
your report or in your previous evidence ?—There were two lines of 
the second 100 miles. The first 100 miles was pretty well decided, and 
determined, the location of it, up to the western boundary of the Pro- 
vince of Manitoba. From that point we surveyed two lines, one going 
very near to Rapid City, to the Assineboine Valley up to Bird Tail 
Creek, and thence up to Fort Ellice to the mouth of the Qu’ Appelle, three 
miles north of Fort Ellice, that was one line. Anotber line took a more 
northerly or north-westerly direction and crossed the Little Saskat- 
chewan near Tanner’s Crossing where the town plot of Odanah has 
since been laid out, and after crossing that valley it continued still in 
the north-western direction near Long Lake, and striking the valley 
of the Bird Tail pretty well up towards the Riding Mountain, very near 
the Indian reservation across the valley there. The 100 miles ended 
just on the west side of the valley on that line. The other line was 
about 110 miles from the boundary of Manitoba to the mouth of the 
Qu’ Appelle. The more northerly line—I believe it is called the north- 
western line in the report——-was the best. The worst gradient that it had 
going eastward was about forty-four feet to the mile, if I recollect right; 
that is in the valley of the Little Saskatchewan and Bird Tail, but the 
season closed before the surveys could be continued further. There 
were some detached surveys made beyond the Bird Tail near Shell 
River, but the season closed before we could continue the surveys across 
the Assineboine, and that left a doubt whether we could extend that 
north-western line without more expense. It was, neverthless, adopted 
that north-western line, by theGovernment. There was a certain por- 
tion of it, the east end of it, that was common to both lines, and the con- 
tractors when they commenced that work in 1880 had work to go on 
with, and we had time to extend the survey westward that had been 
left the previous year. 


21807. The contractors, Bowie & McNaughton, commenced at the 
east end ?— Yes. 


21803. And you were able to keep ahead of them ?—Yes; they 
worked on that part common to both lines. In fact they had not 
finished up to that portion where the two lines separated, when we had 
our survey completed to the Assineboine, and in fact the third 10U 
miles and part of the fourth 100 miles,and a new line was found 
between the two that had been surveyed in 1879. That was finished 
only very lately; within this last month—the profile I mean, the plan. 


21809. Then did you return to Ottawa in the fall of 1879 ?—Yes; I 
returned to Ottawa, : 


21810. I suppose doing office work connected with that year’s opera- 
tions ?——Doing office work. We had the profiles and plans to make of 
the two lines surveyed and the quantities to get out of the two lines and 
the comparative cost of the two. * 
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ward. ward, 


21812. I suppose you continued that up to June, 1880; we do not 
want to ask what happened after that ?—Continued up toNovember, 
1880. 


21813. Is there any matter connected with this survey which you 
have described, either in 1879 or 1880, which you consider material, over 
and above what you have stated by way of evidence or is to be found 
in your report ?—Nothing more ; the survey turned out very satisfac- 
tory. It had always been assumed it was impracticable to get a line 
across these deep valleys. We did succeed in getting a very good line. 
We had to use gradients of one in 100 for short lengths both ways. That 
was the only objection to it in comparison with the original line. 


21814. It was no longer considered necessary at that time to adhere 
io the gradients which Mr. Fleming had maintained between Thunder 
Bay and Red River ?—We should have retained them if we could, but 
we could not do so in that country without enormous expense, and the 
country is a very much better country for a railway or settlement. 


21815. I understood that the Government had adopted the policy of Line located west 
building a cheaper road with steeper gradients as being suitable to the oo oye in 
requirements of that locality ?—The railway in every respect, with the cipal lines in 
exception of that of gradients, and that occurs in only two places, is °°" 
equal to any other portion of the line. It is equal to the principal 
lines in Ontario—equal to the Great Western or Grand Trunk or Inter- 
colonial. ‘They have steeper gradients than that and they are con- 
sidered first-class lines. 


21816. Then it is not a very degraded line ?—It is a first-class line, A first-class line 
with really very few curves and very light work. It is a much better 
line than either that was found in 1879—the one that was found in 
1880. 

21817. Is there anything further connected with that section of coun- Reported in 
try—I mean the railway through it ?—I forgot that it came within my Que ee as a 
duties to examine,in 1879, the crossing of Red River. A point for bridg- site oe cee 
ing Red River was agitated then. I went down with Mr. Murdoch, tra- ““'°* “°° “YS 
_velled from Winnipeg down the river. We examined several points, 
and I came to the conclusion that the best place for building it was 
near the Stone Fort, and I reported accordingly—a very short report. 


21818. I suppose that was upon the merits of the question irrespec- 
tive of the steps which had been previously adopted, such as the cross- 
ing at Selkirk or any other matter, and as if the question was perfectly 
free ?—There was nothing done towards the bridge at Selkirk and | 
considered the question free, an open question,where the bridge should 
be. 


21319. That would have necessitated a divergence from some portion 
of section 14?—Very little; it almost came into the station— 
the east end of Selkirk station. About two miles back from the river 
on section 14, the line takes a bend to the north-westward. The line pro- 
duced across by the Stone Fort would strike that bend probably about 
two miles from the river, may be three—two and a-half or something of 
that sort. 
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21820. Then the adoption of the crossing at Stone Fort would not, 
at that time, have necessitated the abandonment of any great length of 
section 14 ?—No, not very ; a mile [ should say—a mile and a-half at 
furthest, possibly two miles. 


21821. Was it before much work had been done upon the first 100 
miles west of Winnipeg, that you made that recommendation ?—There 
was none of the work done on the first 100 miles. There was a part of 
the branch from Winnipeg northward, which was commenced. 


21822. On the west side of the river ?—On the west side of the river ; 
but there was none of the main line done west of the Red River. 


21823. At that time there was no difficulty on account of what was 
done west of Red River ?—Nothing. 


21824. And as you describe, very little east of the river ?—Very 
little east of the river. 


21825. Do you say you made that report in 1879?—I made it in 
Winnipeg, and gave it to Mr. Fleming in 1879. He was coming to 
Wi innipeg, and I left it for him there. 


21826. Have you ever spoken to him on the subject since ?—No; it 
has never been discussed. 


218247.1 believe he made a report on that subject about that time, or 
shortly afterwards, which is printed ?—Yes; I saw a portion of that 
report in a newspaper. I do not know that [ have ever seen it in any 
other form. 

21828. Is this report of which you speak, as having been made by 
yourself, published in any of the printed reports ?—I have never seen 
it; Ido not think it is. It wasa very brief report, not over two or 
three pages of foolscap probably. 

21829. Is there any other matter connected with any of your opera- 
tions that you think requires explanation, or which you would wish to 
add to your previous evidence ?—No. I cannot recall anything at pre- 
sent. 


Re TUITE, AYP ONEEES 2h re 


Orrawa, Saturday, 7th May, 1881. 


W. B. SMELLIE’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


21830. Were you in the employ of the Department of Public Works 
at the time that the tunnel was decided upon on section 25 ?—Yes, I 
was. 


21831, Were you familiar with the correspondence and matters which 
led to the decision of making the tunnel ?—Yes, 


21832. Can you produce any letters, or copies of any letters, on the 
subject ?—I produce a communication dated the 27th of September, 
1876, enclosing communications from Mr. Hazlewood, who was the 
district engineer, and from Mr. Marcus Smith, who was the acting Chief 
Engineer at that time, explaining the matter. (Exhibit No. 301.) 


21833. Ia whose handwriting is this memorandum which is attache 
to these papers ?—That is the Hon. Mr. Mackenzie's, 
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21834, This is dated 4th of October, 1876: was it decided at that time Comtract No. 25. 
to build this tunnel at $9 a yard ?—I produce a copy of a letter written 
by the Secretary of the Department to Mr. Hazlewood, dated 5th of 
October, 1876, from which it appears the work was then decided upon. 
(Exhibit No. 302.) 


21835, Were any plaus submitted to the Department about the time 
of these letters from Mr. Hazlewood ?—There were. I[ produce them, 
three sheets. (Exhibits Nos. 503, 304, 303.) 


21836, Have you any subsequent correspondence upon this subject 
which you can produce ?—The next paper I produceis a telegram from 
_ Mr. Hazlewood, dated 6th of October, attached to copies of telegrams 
sent to Mr. Hazlewood. One is dated 30th of September, 1876, and the 
other is 6th of October, 1876 (Exhibit No. 306) ; also copy of telegram 
from Mr, Hazlewood, dated 18th of October, 1876 (Exhibit No. 307) ; 
also letter to the Department from Mr. Smith, dated 23rd of October, 
1876, enclosing copy of a letter from Mr. Hazlewood, dated 17th of 
October, 1876 (Exhibit No. 308); and copy of a letter written by Mr. 
Smith to Mr, Hazlewood, dated 21st of October, 1876 (Exhibit No. 309.) 


21837. This is a letter in the name of Mr. Smith, and appears to have 
been signed by you for him : was it under his immediate direction, or 
was it done in his absence ?—It was done in his absence. The next 
communication is a letter written by myself in the absence of the 
Chief Engincer, addressed to the Secretary of the Department, dated 
ilth July, 1877, enclosing copy of a letter written by Mr. Smith to 
myself on the same subject, dated 26th June, 1877. (Exhibit No. 
310.) The next in order is a letter written by the Secretary of the De- Letter from Sec- 
partment addressed to myself, dated 29th August, 1877, in which the ment Hetiig tnes 
price to be paid per yard for the tunnel is fixed (Exhibit No. 311) ; and per yard to be 
a letter closing the matter written by myself to Mr. Hazlewood, dated P**? ane 
30th August, 1877, conveying to him the rate as fixed by the Depart- 
ment. (xhibit No. 312.) 


21838. Did you take any part in the negotiations between either of 
the contractors and the Government connected with this subject ?—No. 

21839, Neither directly nor indirectly ?—Neither. 

21840. Has the necessity or the expedieney of this tunnel been a 
matter of consideration in the Department--I mean the engineering 


branch of it in which you are placed—beyond what appears by these 
letters ?—Nothing but what appears in these letters. 


ne 


Orrawa, Friday, 13th May, 1881. 
SANDFORD I*LEMING’s examination continued : FLEMING. 
By the Chairman :— ContereeNe ra 
21841. The evidence given up to this time upon the subject shows Explains how 
that there was by the contract no maximum distance for which haul- there wasno 
age price should be paid upon section 14, and the specifications support for haul. 
that view: can you say why it was that there was no maximum limit 
fixed ?—My explanation of that clause in the contract is simply this: 
in previous specifications we had allowed haul on every 100 feet, and 
we invited the contractor to say what price he would put on the haul. 
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Railway Con-= 
struction— 


Contract No.14. That led to a good many difficulties. In the first place the computing 
of haul as the work went on was extremely complicated, and I decided 
to leave out haul in ordinary cases, and all ordinary cases may be con- 
sidered to be under 1,200 feet, It was provided no price should be 
paid for haul in all cases under 1,200 feet. It appeared to me to be a 
hardship on the contractor to compel him to haul any distance over 
1,200 feet—any considerable distance—and not pay him a reasonable 
price for it. One cent, to my mind, might be considered a reasonable 
price for haulage by carts for any reasonably short distance over 1,200 

Did not contem- feet, and in case of their being a longer haul, which I did not contem- 

pit than Ealra plate in this case or any case at that time, it would have to be done by 

mile. train and another arrangement would be entered into ; but in no case 
did I expect there would be any haul over half a-mile when that speci- 
fication was drawn. 


21842. You say that you did not contemplate a longer haul than half 
a-mile, which is somewhere about 2,500 feet, I suppose ?—Yes. 
In theeaseof this 21843. But I am asking why the condition that there should be 
AAA Beelah no price beyond that length was not put in the specification ; in 
sary toputin other words, that there should be a maximum price—because, as I 
maximum price SE ‘ 
for haul. understand, there has been such a condition put in subsequent con- 
tracts ?—I can only say it was not thought necessary. Subsequently 


it was thought necessary, and it was put in specifications after that date. 


21844. Could you say now whether, in other places and upon other 
lines, it is usual to put a maximum price for haulage ?—Well, different 
plans are adopted. The plan that I have most commonly seen adopted 
is to pay for every 100 feet of haul. 

Maximum haul 21845. Then the condition which was subsequently adopted is, as I 

suntied to 2,500 understand you, an exceptional condition in specifications for railway 

LA oie as euoes work: I refer to the condition that there shall be no haul paid for over 

nave long hauls 2,000 feet, or cover some fixed distance ?—It was found there was a ten- 

Sood price’ 4 dency on the part of the contractor to have a haul exceeding 2,500 

re feet if his price was a good one for haul, and in the interest of the 
public it was deemed expedient in specifications which were subse- 
quently prepared to limit the haul. ; 


21846. I suppose that in fact the proprietors, the Government in this ~ 
case, would always have the control of haul by permitting the engi- 
neer to direct the contractor from what place he should take the earth 
or excavated material ?—The power is left in the engineer to say where 
the material is to be had, and it would be quite unreasonable on his 
part to permit a long haul if the material could be had in a short dis- 
tance. 

pon ag, 21847. So I understand you to suggest that although it was not men- 

power of aps © tioned in the specifications that the contractor should be limited in his 

meer. price, that he was in reality limited by the power of the engineer ? — 
He was clearly limited by the power left in the engineer’s hands. 


21848. In directing from what point the material should be moved ? 
—Yes. You can quite understand, if the contractor’s price for haul 
was a good one, it would be simply absurd for him to haul material 
from one end of the section to the other. It would be absurd on the 
part of the engineer to allow him to do so when material could be got 
within one mile of the spot where it was needed to haul it twenty-five 
or thirty miles perhaps. 
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21849. Then the wording of the condition on this subject in subse- 
quent specifications was, in effect, making it a positive arrangement 
instead of one depending on the discretion of the engineer ?—Yes. 


21850. And that was the only difference, fixing it in the specification 
or leaving it to the engineer ?—It was sometimes found the assistant 
engineers were not familiar with the Chief Hngineer’s mode of doing 
the work, and might mistake his meaning; andit was deemed advisable, 
to prevent any mistake of that kind, to put in a limit to the haul in 
subsequent specifications. 


21851. You have alluded to the haulage being made sometimes by 
ordinary carts and sometimes by train: do you know how the principal 
haulage from borrowing-pits. took place on contract No. 14—I think 
itis mainly at the cast end of it ?—The ordinary course on work 
of that kind is to use horses and carts, unless the quantity moved is 
very large. !f the quantity is so large as to warrant the employment of 
engine power, then engine power is used if the contractor has sufficient 
resources to purchase it. 


21852. Do you remember how it was done in this case—section 14; 
I believe the work was principally at the east ead of it?—Yes; the large 
filling at the east end of 14 was done by engine power. 


21853. Could you say whether it was the distance beyond the 2,500 
feet which is mentioned in other contracts ?—I think the material was 
hauled for a considerable distance. I cannot mention the number of 
miles, but if I had the plans here I dare say I could doit. As far as I 
remember, the distance between the borrowing-pit and the embank- 
ment is about two miles. 


21854. That would be somewhere about four times the limit of the 
maximum haulage which is provided for in subsequent contracts ?—I 
had nothing todo with the making of the arrangement with Mr. White- 
head for doing that work, as the substituted contractor. I can only 
say: if the original contractors had done the work, and it was impos- 
sible to get the material from any other point than the point two miles 
distant from the filling, they would be entitled, under the contract, to 
be paid for it—to be paid for the haul for that distance; but I am not 
prepared to say that the material could not be had nearer than two 
miles distant. JI have no doubt that a borrow-pit two miles away from 
the filling was selected by Mr. Whitehead for other reasons. 


21855. I have not asked these questions with any view to enquiring 
into the claim made by Sifton, Ward & Co., the original contractors, 
but only to ascertain what care had been taken on the part of the 
Engineering Department to provide for different contingencies, and I 
will now proceed to another subject, which is the purchase of the steel 
rails. I think you said that you offered your views to the Minister 
upon that subject, because you considered them justified, in consequence 
of communications you had received from England, and particularly 
from Mr. Sandberg ; could you say whether these communications were 
to you individually or officially ?—According to my recollection, there 
were letters received from Mr. Sandberg—letters which might either 
be called private or official. I cannot find them ; I do not think they 
were marked private, and yet they were not written in a very formal 
manner. | 
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21856. Do you think there were several?—I think there were more 
than one—there were several letters. I have made enquiry for those 
letters but they cannot be found. I thought [ had left them in the 
office. | have asked my old secretary, Mr. Burpe, to try and find them, 
and he informs me that they cannot be found, and my impression now 
is that while the matter was discussed in the House of Commons, L 
may have handed those letters to Mr. Mackenzie, and he may not have 
returned them, but that is mere surmise. I think it is quite likely, 
however. 


21857. Do you remember any communications from other per- 
sons on the same subject and to the same effect whose names 
you can give ?—No; but I understood from Mr. Mackenzie that he had 
made enquiry of other parties to the same effect, namely, that it was 
considered by them a suitable time for purchasing rails. I said “ No;” 
but 1am not quite sure that I am correct in saying no. [ think I had 
also letters from a Mr. Livesey, of London, about that time. 


21858. Who was Mr. Livesey ?—Mr. James Livesey was, and still is, 
in the engineering business, and it was part of his business to inspect 
rails and secure the purchase of rails, and had in fact done so before for 
myself. 

21859. Was he then a commission agent for the purpose of making 
purchases ?—No ; he was a general engineer in practice in London. 


21860. Have you asked for the letters from Mr. Livesey, if there are 
any ?—Well, I have made no enquiry for them. Not having found Mr. 
Sandberg’s | considered that Mr. Livesey’s may have gone the same 
way. 


21861. You produced, upon a former occasion, a diagram published by 
Mr. Sandberg, showing the fluctuations in the price of rails: would 
you please look at it and say for how long after the purchase the price 
continued to fall, and how low it fell?—A diagram similar to this, I 
think, was sent in those letters referred to by Mr. Sandberg, showing 
the fluctuating price of rails up to that date. That was the midsummer 
of 1875, if | remember right. Looking at the diagram and the adver- 
tisement for rails I find that my recollection is not strictly correct with 
regard to the dates—that the letters received from Mr. Sandberg must 
have been in midsummer, in the summer of 1874, as the advertisement 
is dated September 29th, 1874, and in the summer of 1874 the price of 
rails had fallen to £10 5s. sterling per ton. 


21862. According to the diagram ?—According to this diagram. 
They appear to have remained at that price from the last quarter of 
1874 until in midsummer of 1785, some seven or eight months—six or 
eight months ; then the price began to fall and continued falling with 
very slight intermissions until midsummer of 1879, when the price 
reached a maximum figure of £4 10s. per ton. Then, acccording to the 
diagram before me, the price again began to ascend, and it is now 
about the same price as in 1874 and 1875. 


21863. I understand you to say, broadly, that your recommendation 
to Mr. Mackenzie to make the purchase was based upon the idea that 
rails had then reached the lowest price that they were likely to reach ? 
—If my recollection is in any way correct that is the positive opinion 
of Mr. Sandberg. 
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21864. And your recommendation was based upon a similar opinion ? 
— Yes ; and my opinion was based upon similar information. 


21865. If you had foreseen at that time that the price could go 
down to the minimum price which you say it has since reached, would 
you then have recommended tbe purchase of rails at that time ?—I 
certainly would not—at least, to any great amount. 


2186. I think I understood you to say, upon a former occasion, that 
it was the opinion of Mr. Sandberg and of yourself, from his letters and 
from what you knew of the subject, that the rails could not be made or 
furnished at a much lower price than they were then offered for ?—He 
said to me that it was the general opinion of rail makers that the price 
of rails had certainly reached bottom. 


21867, And had not only reached bottom, as I understand you, but 
could not be manufactured for less ?—And that they could not be manu- 
factured for a great deal less without loss to the manufacturers. 


21868. That it was not a question of comparative profit to the manu- 


facturers, but that they could not be made to sell at a lower price ?— 
Yes; that is my impression of the correspondence. 


21869. And of the groundwork of the opinion ?-—Yes. 


21879. Can you say now, or have you given any such attention to the 
subject as would enable you to explain bow it is that they have, not- 
withstanding that idea, been made and furnished as low as £4 10s. ?— 
Well, I have heard rail makers say they have lost money by it, by 
supplying rails at that price. 

21871. Do you think, from the fall of 1874 to the summer of 1879, 
that the rail manufacturers would go on continually supplying rails at 
a loss for four or five years?—Well, there may have been various 
circumstances which enabled or compelled them to go on manufacturing 
and selling rails at lower prices than in 1874, First, they may have 
found a cheaper way of making rails, and again, they may have found 
it in their interest rather to keep their shops open and the men 
employed, even if they lost money, than to close their shops and let the 
men scatter, 


21872. You say that this may have happened: what I intended to 
ask was whether you had given sufficient consideration to explain how 
it has happened that the price has been lowered ?—These are the 
reasons furnished me by rail makers themselves when in England. 


21873. The reasons that you mention are not altogether consistent, 
as I understand it, but perhaps lam not right. You have given two 
reasons so far: first, that they have found a cheaper way of making 
the rails, rendering it possible to manufacture them without loss at a 
much lower price; the other, that they have suffered loss, but that they 
continued manufacturing in order to keep their establishments open ? 
—I do not see any inconsistency there. They may have saved in one 
end and lost on the other. The economy in the production of rails 
may have had the effect of reducing their loss not increasing it. You 
must remember, Sir, steel rails had not been manufactured for any 
length of time at that period. The first steel rail made was somewhere 
about 1861 or 1862 
England between 1865 and 1875 for the making of rails, they have been 


multiplied and were being multiplied somewhere about the year 1875. 
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21874. I wish to ascertain, if I can, whether you have given. 
this subject sufficient consideration to know the reasons why rails have: 
been furnished from year to year since that time at a lower price than 
was then asked, and in fact lower from year to year ?—I have been in 
conversation with rail makers. I have been in conversation with rail 
makers in 1874 when these rails were purchased, and I was informed 
by them that they themselves could not understand how they could be 
made without a very considerable loss to the manufacturers. 


21875. Do you understand that there were great improvements dis- 
covered in the process of making rails, so that among other things they 
could employ less expensive kinds of iron than what they used at that 
time—that there had been such inventions and improvements as would 
enable them to furnish them at a lower price: do you know if thatis 
a fact or not?—Oh, doubtless there have been great improvements 
made, and instead of having small establishments for making rails they 
have had enormously large establishments for the manufacture of the 
article. 


21876. Do you mean they have increased their establishments to a 
great extent since 1874 or 1875 ?—They have increased since then. I 


ent to keep them do not know the dates, but large establishments have been made since 


going. 
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then, and the owners of those establishments, many of them, found it 
expedient to keep them going. 


21877. Has the producing power of the rail, manufacturers been 
largely increased since 1874 and 1875 ?—I do not know that it has. I 
do not know whether it was before or since, but of late years, I can say 
of late years, the producing power of the rail manufacturers has 
increased very much. I donot think 1874 was an epoch in the manu- 
facture of rails. The manufacture has been going on steadily ever since 
the first rail was made in 1860 or 1861. 


21878. Is there any well known improvement which has been dis- 
covered in the making of steel rails ?—Yes. 


21879. I mean well understood in your profession ?—~There is the 
Bessemer process, and. other processes of a like kind. 


21880. When was that introduced ?—I think that was introduced as 
long back as 186i. 


21881. Is there any improvement since 1874 and 1875 which would 
explain these rails being furnished so much lower than the price at 
that time ?—Well, I am afraid I cannot speak positively as to dates ;. 
but I know the Bessemer process led to the manufacture of steel rails, 
and until the invention of that process the steel rails were not made, as 
a rule. 


21882. | have understood that Mr. Sandberg’s communications to. 
you, and your opinion upon them, were based upon this idea : that the 
price at that time was so low that it led to the conclusion that rails 
could not be provided and furnished by the makers at any materially 
lower price ?—If you substitute the word would for could my answer 
would simply be yes. 


21883. Then do you mean to say this: that at that time Mr. Sand- 
berg led you to the conclusion that the manufacturers could supply 
y them safely at a lower price, but would not ?—Mr. Sandberg led me to. 
the opinion that the manufacturers would not supply the rails at any 
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jower price, and that the price of rails in the market would not be any 
lower. 

21884, I have understood from the beginning that he was of the 
opinion that they would not be furnished at a lower price, but I 
have also understood you to say that the reason why they would not 
be furnished was because he. believed they could not be. Is this right 
‘or wrong ?—I cannot speak very positively on that point. It may or 
may not beright. It is a good while ago, and I have not the papers 
before me to refresh my memory 

21285, Can you say this, in the absence of documents, that Mr. Sand- 
berg gave you any reasons for his conclusions as to the proba- 
bility of the price remaining as it then was or going up?—I fear 
I cannot say more than J have done. I have referred to those letters 
and stated the contents to the best of my revollection, and he satisfied 
me that it was a good time to buy rails. Iam quite aware that it has 
turned out to be a mistake, but I would not be candid if 1 did not say 
‘what I felt at the time. 

21886. I am quite sure of that part of the matter, and I quite 
understand that you were led to the conclusion that it would be a good 
time to buy, so we need not discuss that feature any more, but I want 
now to get down to the reasons for that conclusion, if I can, and I wish 
to know if Mr. Sandberg made the mere suggestion that it was a good 
time to buy, or whether he gave you reasons which you considered and 
upon which you based your opinion ?—If I had the letters before me I 
would read them with the greatest possible pleasure, but I have not 
got them and cannot find them. 

21887. Can you say whether he gave you any reasons beyond the 
bare statement that it was a good time to buy ?—I cannot give you 
any further information than I have already expressed. 

21888. Can you remember now whether he gave you any reasons for 
his conclusion ?—I cannot remember. 


T. R. Burpe’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— | 

21889. You have heard Mr. Fleming’s evidence on the subject of this 
‘correspondence with Mr. Sandberg ?—I have. 7 

21890. Were you in charge of the correspondence of the Engineer's 
Department at that time ?—Of Mr. Fleming’s part 1 was. — 

21891. Have you searched for any letters from Mr, Sandberg of the 
nature which he has mentioned ?—I have. 

21892. Have you been able to find them ?—Not as yet. 

21893. Is there any person else who would be more likely to find 
them than yourself ?—No; I think not. 


21894. So that calling any one else in the Department would not 
assist us in the discovery of the documents if they are there ?—I think 
mot. 
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SANDFORD FLEMING’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 

21895. Does anything further occur to you as likely to afford any 
explanation of this rail transaction ?—No, I think not, beyond this: I 
was very desirous to see some progress made in the construction of the: 
railway, and thought, inasmuch as it seemed a good time to purchase 
rails, that by making the purchase of rails some substantial progress. 
would be made. 

21896. Do you mean that you desired to see progress made, 
irrespective of the cost ?—Not irrespective of the cost; but putting the 
two circumstances together, I considered it was a good time to secure 
some rails, I knew they would be wanted before very long. At the 
date referred to, August and September, 1874, there was very little 
done in the way of construction, and we had spent a great deal of 
money in surveys, and | was naturally desirous to see some commence- 
ment made. The only contract for grading that was entered into that 


year was for the Pembina Branch, or that portion of it south of St. 
Boniface. 


21897. Do I understand you now to say in evidence that this 50,000 
tons of rails was purchased because at that time you considered that 
they would be shortly used ?—When I spoke of the matter, instead of 
50,000 tons only 5,000 tons was advertised for. 


21898. Is it then as to the 5,000 tons only that you are speaking 
when you say you thought it would be necessary to buy them for use ? 
—I am not speaking as to any particular quantity, simply as to the 
purchase of so many rails as were then deemed advisable. 


21899. I understand you to give as one of the reasons for suggesting 
this purchase, that at that time you considered rails would be required 
for use ?—Yes. 


21! 00, Well, did that reason apply to any particular quantity or did 
it apply to an unlimited quantity ?—It did not apply to any particular 
quantity. [ can hardly say an unlimited quantity, because an unlimited 
quantity may be a very large quantity. 


21901. Then if not to an unlimited quantity to what limited quantity 
would your reasons apply ?—Well, I am hardly prepared to answer 
that question. 


21902. Did the work progress as you expected at that time they 
would progress, or was there any particular stoppage or delay in them ? 
—There was a great deal of hesitation about the beginning of the works 
through some cause or other, partly political, if my recollection is 
correct. 


21903. Do you say that the works of construction did not progress 
after that time at the rate that you then expected they would progress ? 
—Notso rapidly as I would have wished. 


21904, Expected, I said, not wished ?—I can hardly recall at this late 
day what my expectations were then. + 


21905. Could you say, after discussing this matter to the extent 
which we have now discussed it, to what amount of rails the reasom 
which you have given would apply—I mean the reason that they would. 
be shortly required for use ?—1 could not say. 
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81906. I will show you your return in 1877, showing the use that 
was made of them up to that time, perhaps that will assist you in 
saying how far this particular reason applies to the transaction ?—In 
1874, I could not possibly indicate how many would be wanted in 
certain years or morths or where they would be wanted. That depend- 
ed upon circumstances over which I had no control. All that I knew 
and telt was that it was desirable to secure a considerable quantity of 
rails. In the public interest I felt it was desirable. 

21907. I have understcod you to say that this transaction really 
emanated from you—that although there was no written report on the 
subject, you had in conversation with thé Minister suggested it, and 
that it was based upon your suggestion ; perhaps 1 am not right, but 
I wish to make clear what you say on that matter ?—I am not pre- 
pared to say it emanated from me alone, | am only prepared to speak 
with regard to the little part I had in it, The Minister may have con- 
sulted many others besides myself. He did not take me into his confi- 
dence. He only listened to what I had to say, and sometimes he con- 
sidered it and acted on it, and sometimes he did not. 

21908. Well, am I right or wrong in supposing that you approached 
him with this recommendation based upon Mr. Sandberg’s communica- 
tion ?—I approached him with this communication, as far as I can 
recollect, voluntarily and unsolicited by any one. 

21909. And you give now, as one of the reasons for that opinion, 
that rails were then likely to be required for use ?—That is one of the 
reasons ; yes. 

21910, Could you 
transactions: could you say how far it operated on your 
that time ?—I could not now say. 

21911. Do you think 10,000 tons 
soon required ?—I should think a very much | 
than 10,000 tons. 

21912. 10,000 tons would lay about 110 miles ?—Yes. 

21913. 20,0/0 tons ?—If my impression had been right with regard 
to a speedy rise in the price of rails, it would have been advisable to 
lay in a much larger quantity than 10,000 tons, . 

91914. Of course you understand you are giving two reasons which 
operated on your mind fcr the expediency of this transaction—one is 
the pecuniary feature of it, that it was a good speculation ?—Yes. 

21915. The other is that they would be required for use, and had to 
be got irrespective of the cost ?—I have mentioned a third reason. 

21916. What is the third reason ?—The third reason is, that 1, myself, 
as a citizen of Canada, was very anxious to see the railway com- 
menced. 

21917. And did you think that the purchase of the rails, irrespective 
of their probable use, and irrespective of their cost, would be a good 
thing to recommend ?—Not irrespective of use, but putting all the 
circumstances together it appeared to mea proper time to purchase 
rails. 

21918. But not irrespective of the other two reasons ?—Not paying 
any price for them. 
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21919. Can you name now more than two motives for the purchase : 
one the pecuniary feature, the other the necessity or probable 
necessity for the rails ?—I do not understand that. 


21920. You have mentioned a personal reason, that as a citizen you 
thought it advisable ?—That is a public reason. 


21921. I thought you mentioned that from your stand-point as an 
individual citizen ?—Well, it is a public reason, if I understand what a 
public reason is. 


21922, Was that an engineering reason, or in your character as an 


engineer of the road ?—No; I have made a distinction. Ihave spoken 


of myself as one of a number in Canada. 

21923. Then that is the third reason for suggesting the propriety 
of the purchase ?—Yes. 

219-4, Now would that third motive be irrespective of the other 


two reasons, or would it in fact be based upon the soundness of the 
other reasons ?—They all entered into my mind at the time. 


21925. Do you separate that from the others?—I do not separate 
them at all. They all entered into my mind at the time. 


21926. Do you think that that third reason would have weighed 
with you if the other two had not been good reasons ?—Not to the 
same extent at all events. 


21927. Would it to any extent if the other two had not been good 
reasons ?—To some extent it would, but perhaps not to the extent 
necessary to recommend the purchase of the rails. If the price had 
gone up, if the table furnished by Mr. Sandberg had simply been 
reversed, and they seemed to have reached the highest point instead 
of the lowest, apparently the circumstances would have been changed. 


21928. Tam aware of that; but [am speaking of this third reason 
which appears to have weighed with you as one of the public. 
I understand you to say now that this third reason was not 
in your character as an engineer but as one of the public: do 
you say that that was one of the motives for recommending this matter 
to Mr. Mackenzie or not ?—I think it was. 


21929, Then was it a reason which would weigh with you, although 
the other reasons were not good ?—It would always carry some weight. 


21930. Would it have actuated you to the extent of recommending 
to Mr. Mackenzie, although the other reasons were not valid ones ?—I 
do not think it would. 


21931. Then it depended on the validity of the other reasons ?—To 
a large extent. 


21932. Did it not entirely ?—No; if it had any weight at all it would’ 
have weighed in the scale. 


21933. Would it have weighed with you sufficiently to recommend 
it to Mr. Mackenzie although the other two were not valid ones?—It 
would not of itself. 


21934. Would it have weighed with you at all, in the direction of 
recommending it to Mr. Mackenzie, if the others were not good ?—That 
reason alone would not have been sufficient. 


| 


21935. Then does not the transaction stand upon the basis of the 
other two reasons ?—Not entirely. 


21936. Though both the other reasons were not good this would have 
weighed with you ?—If you consider all three reasons of equal weight, 
the three together may influence one to a certain line of conduct, but 
two of them might not be sufficient, or one might not be sufficient. 


21937. That does not appear to me to be a correct way to elucidate 
the matter. I will explain to you the impression your evidence leaves 
upon me, and you can see how far it affects the position you take. I[ 
understand you to say that there were two features in the transaction 
which recommended themselves as valid reasons to you, first, that it was 
a good time to buy rails because their price was not likely to go down— 
that, in fact, it was a guod speculation for Canada to go into ; the other 
was that some rails would be required for actual use on the Pacific Rail- 
way ?—Before long. 

21938. Now if those two features were not valid, | cannot 
understand why a citizen of Canada knowing this should say: 
“act upon those two reasons;” and it seems to me that the 
propriety of the third motive depends entirely upon the belief 
in the strength of the others—that, in the language of your profession, 
it isin fact but a superstructure to be built upon the others?—lI do 
not see it. JI think the third reason mightreally come first—at all 
events between the other two. First of all it was a favourable time to 
make the purchase of the rails; second, it was desirable to have a com- 
mencement made in the construction of this railway; third, if it was 
desirable to have a commencement made these rails were wanted 
before long. That is the way in which I put the reasons. 


21939. Would this third reason, which we may speak of as a citizen’s 
reason, as distinguished from a professional reason, have been a good 
one ifthe others were not good ?—It might have been a perfectly 
sound reason if the others were positively bad. 


21940. Then I will procced to the next subject, unless you have some- 
thing further to add upon this matter: is there anything further ?— 
Nothing further. I mean a perfectly good reason as far as it goes. It 
may not have been sufficient to justify me in making any recommenda- 
‘tion. 


21941. There was a matter which was mentioned. by Mr. Marcus 
Smith in his evidence. It was a map and a report made by him in 
the spring of 1878, just before your return from England, and strongly 
recommending a route which was not adopted: would you please 
add whatever you think necessary to the evidence upon that subject ?— 
A very great deal has been said about that map, but not quite enough. 
In a-report which I had in my hand the last time [f was at this table, 
it was referred to in three or four words. I refer to a report addressed 
by me to the Minister of Public Works on the 2nd May, 1879, 
enclosing the report of Mr. Marcus Smith, dated the 12th of April, 
1879. Mr. Smith stated that he had sent to the Department of Public 
Works a report in the previous year, dated 29th of March, 1878, and 
that: 

‘¢ An essential part of the report was a map appended showing the several routes, 
and the prevailing features of the country by colours referred to in the margin. The 


map, for reasons not necessary to discuss here, was not issued with the printed reports 
alihough it bad been approved by the Minister of Public Works, and a large number 
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of copies had been struck off; consequently but few persons have read the report, as 
it is difficult to follow or understand the description of several routes over 2,000 miles 
of country without the aid of a map.”’ 


With respect to this map, I state in my report to the Minister of the 
4nd of May, 1879, as follows :— 


‘‘ Mr. Smith refers toa map prepared by him accompanying his report of March 
last year. When this map came under my notice I found it incorrect, not being in 
accordance with known facts, and hence calculated to mislead. In the execution of 
my duty I pointed out those inaccuracies. It is essential that all maps bearing 
the authority of the Department should be unimpeachable; accordingly the Depart- 
ment considered that in the public interest the map should not be published.” 


Now this map was brought up again in the evidence of Mr. Smith, 
and I think it is proper that I should give some further explanations 
than those I have just read. Now here is the map, the very map that 
was in my hands on the 24th of May, 1878, or a copy of it. (Exhibit 
No. 313.) I was very much pressed with various duties before leaving 
Ottawa in that year, and [I took with me a number of matters to 
consider and dispose of as I travelled. Among others there was this 
matter, and I wrote on the train, between Metapedia and Halifax, the 
following letter addressed to Mr. W. B. Smellie, Ottawa, on the Queen’s. 
Birthday, the 24th of May :— 
‘On TRAIN TO HALIFAX, 


‘* May 24th, 1878. 
“ W. B. Smenuie, Esq., Ottawa. 


“ My Duar Sir, —I herewith return the proof of memo, of information for the parties. 
proposing to tender for the whole Pacific Railway, with some corrections and addi- 
tions which I have suggested, and which I would like you to show to Mr. Mackenzie 
before sending to the printer. 

‘‘I also return Mr. Smith’s map, and have to remark with regard to issuing it, as 
follows :— 

‘‘T think the attempt that has been made in this map and also a map that has been 
prepared by the Department of the Interior fs 


Of the latter map, I think at this date there were some 15,000 
printed—3,000 of this and 15,000 of another map of the same kind— 


‘‘ To colour the different kinds of soil by distinct tints, with strong arbitrary lines 
between them, is a mistake and apt to mislead, as we have not acquired information 
at all sufficiently accurate to enable any one to make such marked distinctions over 
wide areas, portions of which no one has ever visited, withont drawing very largely 
on the imagination. It will be easily seen that if the Pacific Railway is put under 
one contract, serious difficulties may arrive hereafter with the contractors, who will 
be paid partly in land, and who possibly may, when the day of reckoning arrives, 
establish claims against the Government, founded on these very maps, by which they 
might say they were grievously misled. 

‘If Mr. Mackenzie should consider it expedient, notwithstanding what [ have 
pointed out, to issue the map, so as not to be open to the charge of not keeping back 
a map which has been prepared ; or if it be considered at all necessary to show the 
line advocated by Mf. Smith in his report, I certainly think that the description of 
the different kinds of soil in the corner, should be erased, or a piece of paper pasted 
over it. ' 

‘ This would, in my opinion, largely, although not altogether, remove the objection 
that I have raised. If this course be approved, it might be sent out at the same time 
as the general Pacific Railway report, but not necessarily bound up with it, in fact 
it would be better sent as a loose sheet, as it is too cumbersome to be bound with the 
pamphlet. 


‘¢ Yours very truly, 
‘‘ SANDFORD FLEMING,” 
That was the explanation that I submitted to Mr. Smellie to lay 
before the Minister ; and it would appear that during my absence the 
Minister, after consulting with Mr. Smellie and Mr. Trudeau, the 
Deputy Minister, decided not to issue the map. ‘The map, however, is 
now being issued, but the suggestion referred to in the letter has been 
acted on; the description of the soi] in the corner has actually been 
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cut out and a blank piece of paper inserted, so that if I have been in 
the least wrong in the course I have ventured to take other parties 
are equally guilty. I made the suggestion purely in the public 
interest, and the past Minister of Public Works, and the present Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals, and the Deputy, and others, seemed to 
concur in the view that the suggestion | made was a wise one. 


21942. This map was apparently constructed upon the basis of in- 
formation obtained by Mr. Smith during the season of 1877: do you 
remember whether you gave him any iastructions before his starting 
upon the expedition of that year to obtain any such information, or to 
recommend any such course for the route as he did recommend by the 
report which accompanied this map ?—I do not think the map was 
prepared on information obtained by him in 1877. The obje«tion i 
had to the map was it was prepared without sufficient information. 


21943. When I say based upon the information, [ do not mean 
that it was mainly the result of that information, but it was to some 
extent the information which he then got that gave rise to this map— 
that is the conclusion which we were led to from his own evidence ; 
he made, many enquiries from different peisons as he passed 
over the country, saw what be could himself, and from the parties 
immediately under his charge, as well as independent parties, gathered 
all the information he could about the country, and then, from that 
and other information, made this map. It occurred to us that possibly 
he was not entirely within the limit of his instructions in doing this ? — 
T had no objection to that. I had no objection to the map, excepting 
the colouring of it, and I suggested in the letter 1 have just read to you 
that the reference to the colour should be erased by cutting it out, or 
putting a piece of white paper over it, so as to remove the difficulty I 
pointed out with respect to possible claims being established by con- 
tractors or others who might in the future be misled. 


21944. Then, as [ understand your evidence now upon that subject, 
the objection to the map, in your mind, was this: that it professed to 
give persons who were interested distinct lines which professed to 
define the areas of the different kinds of soil ?—It professed information 
that did not exist. 


21945. Upon that subject I have alluded to?—Upon the subject of 
soils. 


21946. Besides the map, | think he advocated a general route for the 
railway ?—Yes; he advocated a general route tor the railway very 
strongly. 

21947. Was that within the limit of his instructions ?—That I had 
no objection to at all. I did not care what he recommended, 


21948. Withholding the publication of the map was not in any way 
the result of a difference of opinion on that route ?—Not at ail, for the 
reasons stated in my letter. 


21949. Is there anything further connected with this report of Mr. 
Smith, or this map, which you think necessary to explain ?—Yes, in 
the reports of the examination given in the public papers, there is.a 
statement made which is not strictly accurate. [ do not, at this 
moment, remember the exact words; but it is to the effect that Mr. 
Mackenzie telegraphed for me to report in accordance with Mr. Mac- 
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kenzie’s own views, or somsthing to that effect. I say that is not cor- 
rect. Itis in the evidence of Mr. Marcus Smith. Probably he did not 
mean to say that, but as published to the world it is not correct. 


21950. What is the correct account of the circumstance ?—I was tele- 
graphed to come out to Canada on very short notice. I came very 
hurriedly in mid-winter ; broke into the leave of absence that I had 
been promised and required. The first person I had any interview 
with in Ottawa was, of course, the person who telegraphed for me— 
Mr. Mackenzie. He, among other things, told me that Mr. Smith had 
recommended very strongly a particular line for the 1ailway, but that 
he had lost confidence in Mr. Smith; that he had not spoken to him on 
any subject for a couple of months. He thought that Mr. Smith was 
strongly biased, and said something more which I do not now remember. 
He said, however: “I want you to take up the whole subject, and 
give me your opinion. If you endorse Mr. Smith’s views let me know ; 
if you do not, report accordingly; but before being guided by the 
report of Mr, Smith, | want to have the benefit of your opinion.” Mr, 
Mackenzie did not ask me to report against Mr. Smith’s views, or in 
favour of them; he said he wanted my views. He farther informed me 
that I must consider Mr. Smith as no longer an officer of ,the Depart- 
ment. He did not receive his dismissal, but he was as good as dismissed, 
and I was not at liberty to consult him any longer, inasmuch as he was 
no longer a public officer. After leaving Mr. Mackenzie’s room I went 
to my own, and sent for Mr. Smith, and repeated to him word for word 
the conversation I had with Mr. Mackenzie, and, of course, I mentioned 
to him that it was with very great regret I was obliged to take my own 
course, and use my own judgment without consulting him. 


21951. Up to the time of this interview with Mr. Mackenzie, imme- 
diately after your return, I understand you to say that you had not 
given the matter of Mr. Smith’s report your own individual considera- 
tion ?—I had not. 

21952. Mr. Mackenzie, at that time, conveyed to you the idea that 
he thought Mr. Smith was biassed in his opinion ?—He did Say so. 


21953. Was that upon the subject of this same report, and the matters 
upon which Mr. Smith had reported ?—I think so. 


21954. Did you understand from that that he differed from the views 
expressed by Mr. Smith in his report ?—Possibly I did, but I do not 
know now. Possibly I did. 


21955. Then, in etfect, he communicated to you the idea that he and 
Mr. Smith were not in accord in the matters recommended by Mr. 
Smith ?—He told me he had not spoken to Mr. Smith for two months ; 
but still they might disagree on the matter of the report, for it was in 
writing. 

21956. I understood you to say that he thought Mr. Smith was 
biassed concerning matters embraced in his report?—I do not know 
that he had reference to that particular report, but he spoke as if he 
was aman that adopted a view and adhered to it through thick and thin. 


21957. Were you Jed to understand at that time by Mr. Mackenzie, 
that he did not agree with Mr. Smith’s views ?—I cannot tell you now. 
I think it is not unlikely ; it may be he told me as Ihave already 
stated, that the Government could not be guided by Mr. Smith’s views 
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alone. IfI concurred in the views of Mr. Smith, then they would S™ith’s Report. 
consider both ; if I did not, they would take some other course. 

21958. As I understand it, the main matter of Mr. Smith’s report Report of Marcus 
was 4 divergence of the whole route of the liné north-westerly so as to Iended route 

a divergence of the whole route of the liné north-westerly so as to mended route by 

get aroute by Pine River Pass ?—The purport of the report was to Five Biver 
get a line that would terminate at Bute Inlet by way of Pine River nating at Bute 
Pass. | snl 


21959, That was a very material divergence from the route 
up to that time approved of ?—I forgot to mention that among 
the things that Mr. Mackenzie told me he said the Government were 
bound to come to some decision, one way or the other, as of the route in 
British Columbia while the House was in Session, and it was a very 
serious matter, and required very grave consideration, and they were 
very much embarrassed by the course that Mr. Smith had taken and es- 
pecially in view of the very decided bias-he had always shown pre- 
viously. 


21960. Do you mean a bias in favour of some particular route, or a 
bias about some other matter ?—Bias about the routes generally. - 


21961. Of course he could not be biased in favour of them all; I sup- rate jong iat 
pose you mean that he had a bias in favour of some one particular route ? ee can a dated: 
—It isa very long story, and it is next to impossible for me to condense Mination to take 
it into reasonable limits; but Mr. Smith for along time before this had Intet. 
shown a determination to take the line to Bute Inlet, and there was no 


concealing that. 


21962. But that might be accomplished without going through the 
Peace River and Pine River Pass?—That could be accomplished by 
going through the Yellow Head Pass, but all these matters are so fully 
discussed in my various reports that it is hardly fair to tax me with 
any other discussion respecting them. 


21963. Well, we will leave that subject: is there anything further 
that you wish to say about section 15 ?—Yes. 


21964. Before taking up the next subject, have you anything further the Map. 
to say in reference to any of the subjects which we touched upon this 
morning ?—I can only say if the Commissioners could receive from me, 
and if I could give to them certain letters in my hands elucidating the 
whole question respecting the map--— 


21965. You mean the map which was said to have been suppressed ? 
—Said to have been suppressed. 


21966. If you could do that ?--If I could I would be happy. But paar peng 
unfortunately the letters which passed between Mr. Marcus Smith and With Marcus 
myself are marked ‘ private” [ would willingly make my own public dence because 
and official, but I cannot use his in that way without his consent. iyere marked 
“private.” 

21967. Then I understand you do not offer them in evidence ?—I do 

not offer them in evidence, for the reason they are marked private. 
Passing 1o another subject discussed this morning, a letter has been 
found by Mr. Burpe which is not all that I would have wished, but it 
has reference to the rails purchased in 1874. It is dated London, 
December 17th, 1874, and among other subjects which I need not 
read, with regard to nuts, bolts, fish-plates and specification for rails 
and other matters, he uses these words towards the end :—— 
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By Mr. Keefer :— 
21968. Who is it?--Mr. Sandberg. He says: 


‘Tt is indeed not uulikely that a strike would take place which would probably 
send up prices, and therefore Iam anxious to have everything square. By the enclosed 
card of prices you will see that you have bought both this and the last order at very 
favourable periods. In fact, in the whole of my experience | know of none having 
used the time better, and I only hope that this order will be executed a little quicker 
than that at Barrow, which 1s still lingering on slowly.” 


The rails that were manufactured at Barrow, that he had reference to, 
I think were for the Intercolonial Railway. There is nothing else in 
the letter. (Hxhibit No. 315.) I merely produce that to show that at 
that date, 17th December 1874, Mr. Sandberg was still of the opinion it 
was a favourable time to purchase rails. 


By the Chairman :-— 


21969. This letter, of course, was not one of your reasons for the 
recommendation you made ?—No; it was after the recommendation, 
but it goes to confirm what I said that letters have been received from 
Mr. Sandberg. 


21970. Have you any further explanation or evidence to give con- 
cerning section 15?—I have. When I.was last before the Commis- 
sioners I expressed a wish that Mr. Rowan should be heard with res- 
pect to the two lines—the adopted line and the southern line. 


21971. The Forrest line do you mean ?—No ; the southern line. 


21972. That was a line covering the ground of sections 14 and 15 to 
some extent ?—No; the alternative line from Rat Portage to some 
point on section 14. 


21973. Then that covered the grouid partly of section 14 and partly 
of section 15 ?—I am not speaking of Cross Lake at all—the general 
route of the railway from Rat Portage towards the river. When leaving 
here I asked Mr. Smellie if he would be good enough to write Mr. 
Rowan, and see if he remembered anything about it, see if he could 
furnish the data on which the decision was arrived at, and he writes as 
follows :— 


‘‘ CANADIAN PaciFic RatLway, 
‘¢ ManiToxa, District EnGinesr’s Orricn, 


‘« Winnipse,4th May, 1881. 
‘“W. B. Smevurm, Esq., Ottawa. 


‘*My pbarR Sir,—Your letter of the 25th inst., in reference to Mr. Carre’s evidence 
before the Railway Commission only reached me this morning. Ino reply I would say 
that I have not now any papers connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway in my 
possession——”’ 


The Commissioners are probably aware that Mr. Rowan is no longer 
an offieer of the Government, he has resigned his position— 


‘“‘I may say, however, that | have seen Mr. Carre’s evidence and Mr. Fleming’s let- 
ter to you, as published in the newspaper within the last few days. As regards the 
subject under discussion, I have the most distinct recollection of the following facts, 
viz : all the information which Mr. Carre furnished in reference to the ‘southern line,’ 
together with the plan and profile, and as sept in by Mr. Oarre on the completion of 
the survey, were submitted by me to Mr. Fleming, the Mngineer-in-Chief, and that 
he and [ together made a careful examination of the relative merits of the two lines 
in all their bearings with the information then furnished ; and that the conclusion 
arrived at was that it was not desirable to recommend the adoption of the southern 
line, involving as it would the abandonment of considerable work executed on the 
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the work of construction—especially as according to my recollection, the pecuniary 1* #md 15. 
saving to be effected did not exceed $100,000 according to our estimates, and the line 
would have been lengthened for all time at least five and a-half miles. 

*¢ Yours trul 


ay JAMES H. ROWAN.” 
That is all I have to say. (Hxhibit No. 316.) 


21974. Is there anything further which occurs to you concerning 
section 15 ?—Nothing further occurs to me at this moment, beyond the 
fact that the whole matter was done in perfect good faith, believing that 
it was best in the public interest to adopt the particular route that was 
adopted. 


21975. Do you wish to add anything to your evidence touching the Railway Con= 

measurement of the muskeg excavations, or any other matter connected Geet oN. 2K 
with the subject ?—In reading over my evidence on the muskeg material, 
I find it terminates rather abruptly. After question 19,548, I think it 
would have been well had it been followed up by some other questions, 
or if I had volunteered then to give some explanations which [ wish 
now to give. 


21976. Please proceed with them ?—I will give you my views with Muskeg. 
regard to the muskeg question. There are certain leading principles by Principles which 
which I hold an engineer ought to be governed in dealing with public Shome gues an 
works under the Government. First, the engineer is nota contracting party, tween the Gov- 
he is simply an executive «fficer appointed to see acontract properly contractor. 

pty Ppp ct properly contractor. 
carried out, and justice done alike to the public and to the contractor in 
the matter of measurement or other things. His judgment should be 
guided inthe contractand the specifications, and in such contracts as those 
under consideration, every kind of work is intended to be embraced 
in the schedule of rates and prices attached to the contract. If there be 
any exceptional or special work necessary to be done, which may not 
have been foreseen when the contract was originally entered into, and 
no price fixed for it, the engineer, not being a party to the contract, 
should not fix it; it should be established by the principal parties to 
the contract. Assuming that muskeg is an exceptional description of 
work, it is quite clear to my mind that the engineer should not 
have the power of fixing the value by increasing the quan- 
tity of useful work which that material will produce. If a solid yard 
of embankment formed of muskeg, is worth twice as much as a yard of 
common earth in an embankment, in that event the contractor should 
receive double price, but the Government is the only party that should: 
fix the additioval price for the use of that material where it is necessary 
to be used. I shall endeavour to illustrate my views by taking a case in 
which the solid contents of material in the formation of a section of 
railway is 1,000,000 yards, and the price of earthwork is fixed at 33 cts. 
per yard. If this section be completed with earth it would cost $330,000, If material em- 
but if earth cannot be had, andit becomes necessary to employ more No price fixed: the 
expensive material for which no price has been fixed, the engineer engineer should 
should not fix it. It should not be in his power to fix it or to allow 
the contractor compensation for the use of the new and more costly 
material by any process whatever. If the new material is worth twice 
as much as earth, I hold that the Governmeni should fix the price, and 
that the engineer should not be called upon to certify that there are 
2,000,000 yards of earth in the formation of a railway section while 
there is only 1,000,000. If it be right and proper to pay the contractor 
$660,000 for the work, that is reckoned at 66 cts. per yard when 
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executed with muskeg material, then the price should be made as I 
have stated, 68 cts., and the certificate of the enginneer would stand 
thus: 1,000,000 yards of muskeg material at 66 cts., total $660,000; 
and it should not stand in this way: 2,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
at 33 cts., giving it the same total, $660,000. Ofcourse, in the case as 
it is put, the compensation to the contractor would be the same, but 
the responsibility would rest upon the proper shoulders; the Govern- 
ment, being the principal party to the contractor, would fix ‘the price, 
and the engineer would not be called upon to certify that a piece of 
work contains 2,000,000 cubic yards while it only actually contains 
1,000,000. It has been stated, in evidence before this Court, that it 
would be impossible to measure muskeg in the embankment. I am 
not of that opinion. My experience has taught me that where there is 
a will there is always a way, and I hold that there would even be less 
difficulty and much greater certainty in arriving at accurate measure- 
ments of the solid material of an embankment than in measuring: 
muskeg in the way in which it has been done. 


21977. You suggest that it has been stated, by way of evidence 
before us, that it would be impossible to measure the quantities in the 
embankment : is that what you say ?—Yes. 


21978. I do not remember that suggestion, but I remember that 
it has been said it would not be fair to measure the quantity in 
the embankment, and that the quantity excavated should be the 
criterion established for the quantities in the certificates. The 
argument has been that although the quantity was less after the 
compression in the embankment, there was no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing what there was there, but that it formed no information on which 
to show what had been excavated: is not that a correct statement of 
the argument as you understand it?—I do not know that it is. I 
understood that it was stated here that it would be impossible to 
measure it in the embankment. Of course if it was impossible to 
ascertain the quantity of an embankment, there would be no need of” 
attempting to settle with the contractor in that way; but it is not im- 
possible, it is perfectly practicable. I do not say that the contractor 
would be fairly paid or fully paid if no change was made in the price. 
I think every contractor ought to be fairly dealt with, but the system 
of measuring two yards for one is a bad one, or calling one material 
another kind of material. 


21979. You are evidently under the opinion now that there has been. 
some difficulty suggested, because of the impossibility of measuring 
the actual quantities as they remain finally in the embankment. That. 
is a new idea: it has not occurred to us, and it has not been advanced 
by anybody ?—It is certainly given in the published evidence. 


21980. Well, it is not correct. At all events, the difficulty as I 
understand it is this that, although the quantities could be ascertained 
in the embankment, they did not show how much had been 
excavated and the contractors contended that they were to 
be paid for the amount excavated and not the amount remaining 
finally in the embankment, not because of the difficulty of measuring 
this, but because of the impropriety and injustice of taking that as 
decisive as tothe quantity which had been excavated ?—I found 
that some of the engineers were disposed to attach prices for work 
done, which work there was no price for in the schedule of prices. 
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For instance, a fire might break out in the woods and the contractor 
would be put to some expense in saving the timber ot a bridge or of a 
building. I found in the returns the expense reduced two yards of 
earth—so many yards of earth equivalent to so much money. Of course, 
I put down my foot at once, and I said: “ This principle is wrong.” 
The return should show exactly what the expenditure is for, and I 
hold that muskeg should be treated in precisely the same way. If 
there was no price in the contract for muskeg, then it was for the 
Government, and for the Government alone, to fix the price for it. In 
all those other cases that I refer to where expenditures have been 
returned to me for exceptional work, such as putting out fires and this, 
that and the other thing, I always insisted on them being called by 
their right names and left the Minister to fix the price for them. 


21981. In order to make plain what I understand to have been 
the difficulties suggested as to the measurement I will state now my 
view of what has beei said. You, in giving evidence upon a former 
occasion, said that the specification permitted an engineer to estimate 
this muskeg material upon a different basis from ordinary material, 
because one clause in the specification provided that where it was 
impossible to measure the material that then an unusual rule might be 
applied, intimating, as I understand it, that it was impossible to 
measure the material from the place from which it had first been taken. 
That was the difficulty which I understood had been suggested by you, 
and which led to the application of this particular clause in the specifi- 
cations—that was one difficulty ; the other was not the measuring in 
the embankment, but that upon the re-measurement in the muskeg 
locality the ditches and other places from which material had been 
taken would be so changed in their shape that they would not 
atford information to enable an engineer to find out the quantities first 
excavated ?—Possibly not; but there ought to be no difficulty in 
measuring an embankment at any day. 


21982. I have not yet seen that any person has suggested any diffi- 
culties in measuring the embankments ?-My invariable custom has 
been, in connection with these works and other works, to face the diffi- 
culty at once, and [ am not reflecting on any one when I say this, for 
not taking the course I did; but 1 think it is a mistake in principle to 
allow this to go on until the end. I think when it was first discovered 
that it was an exceptional kind of material to be used in the work, that 
was the time to take the bull by the horns and bring the matter before 
the Government, and throw the responsibility on the Government as 
one of the contracting parties to deal with it. Remember, I am not in 
favour of paying the contractor less than what it cost him. I think the 
contractor ought to have a fair price for his work—a liberal price for 
his work for that matter—but at the same time the prices ought to be 
fixed in a regular way. I donot think the engineer, or any one of the 
engineers, or any one of his assistants, should have the power of fixing 
the price directly or indirectly. 


21983. That is beside the question. I do not think that in any part 
of this investigation it has become a matter for serious consideration 
whether an engineer might make a new contract for the Government, 
and I do not understand that is a point in the dispute. I have under- 
stood you to say that it would not be proper tocertify that there were 
2,000,000 yards in an embankment, when in fact there was only 
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1,000,000 : now, do you remember any certificate at any time given 
by any engineer in which he certifies to the quantity in an embank- 
ment ?—He certifies to the quantity in the work. 


21984. What is the work ?—It is the railway. 


21985. But do you remember, at any time in your experience, an 
engineer certifying to quantities in an embankment ?—I have done it 
myself, 


21986. Under what circumstances ?—Under circumstances not 
uplike these ? 


21987. And did the certificate purport to state the quantities in 
the embankment ?—The certificate stated exactly on the face of it what 
it meant, and every certificate ought to do the same. 


21988. But as I did not see it, I cannot tell what was in it: what did 
it say ?—So many yards of earth in the embankment. 


21989. Did the contract provide, in the case to which you allude, 
that the quantities might be measured in the embankment ?—The case 
to which [ refer was simply a {contract of this kind : the contractor 
was to receive payments for so much earth excavation or earth work 
—earth excavation means earth work. 


219110. Do you mean that when you contract for earth excavation at 
so much per yard that the quantity remaining in the work is a fair 
criterion ?—Not always. 

21991. But is it the case ?—There are exceptions to ordinary rules, 
and if this is not an exception it ought to be one. 


21992. We are getting away from the matter under investigation: 
you mean, perhaps, that it ought to be provided in the specification to 
be exceptional ?—It ought to be made exceptional the moment the 
difficulty arose. 


21993. Do you say that under this contract, and under this specifica- 
tion, you conceive it to have been a right course for the engineers to 
certify the quantities in any embankment ?—The right course to 
pursue is exactly the one [ have pointed out, in my judgment. 


21994. Are you aware that these specifications provides as to how 
this material shall be estimated, and how it shall be classed ?—The word 
muskeg is not found in the specification. 


21995. Are you aware that there is a clause which covers exactly 
this case ?—No; I am not aware. 

21996. Are you aware that in sub-section 3 of clause 17, these words 
are used : 


“ Allexcavations of whatever kind, with the exception of off-take ditches, found in 
clause 13 shall be deemed earth excavation ?”’-- 


Allow me to refer to another clause with respect to earth excavation. 


21997. But you have not yet answered my question ?—Yes; that 
would go to show that this muskeg material might be called earth. 


21998, Under the specification ?—Under this particular specification, 
but this does not make the matter any better. The difficulty is with 
regard to the measurement of this peculiar kind of earth. I hold that 
we ought to pay tor the useful effect produced by the work itself. The 
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same in a bridge or building ; we would not measure the stone in the 
quarry, we would measure the solid wall in the bridge or building. 


21999, That would depend on the contract, would it not ?--Some 
quarries would produce a very small proportion of building stone and 
a great deal of debris, while others would produce a very large 
proportion of building stone. 


22000. Don’t you see that to make that at all an analogous case the 
contract would have to recite that the man was to be paid for the 
building by what was measured in the quarry—it is not usual to make 
contracts for building on such a basis: in this case the work was to be 
paid for by the amount excavated ?—I admit the Specification does not 
cover the amount sufficiently well, and hence there is the more 
necessity for bringing it before the Government at an early stage, and 
throwing the responsibility on the Government. 


22001. You assume, as I understand it, that although the quantity 
excavated could be ascertained, the quantity excavated ought not to be 
paid for, unless it was subsequently effective in the work ?—The quan- 
tity of useful material excavated could only be ascertained in the 
embankment. You could not ascertain the solid contents of a space 
tilled with solid material and liquid material until the one is separated 
from the other. 


2200%. Is this your contention: that although the quantity exca- 
vated could be ascertained, the material being such as it was the 
knowledge of the quantity excavated was not sufficient to justify an 
engineer in giving a certificate upon it?—Not in this case, from the 
peculiar material. 

22003. Now, is it not the case in all earth material, that the amount 
excavated does not yield the full amount subsequently ?—It yields more 
sometimes. 


22004. What is the rule about it; in other words, whether more or 
less would make no difference, is it not the case that the quantity of 
ordinary earth excavated is not the same as is found in the embank- 
ment when compressed ?—It depends very much on the material, and 
to set all doubt at rest it has been common to specify all ordinary 
material shall be measured in excavations, but I hold this is not ordi- 
nary material. This is exceptional material, and it is necessary to 
measure this in some other way, and that other way is provided by 
the specifications. : 

22005. Is the amount. excavated of ordinary earth material the basis 
for the certificates of the work, or is it the quantity in the embankment, 
or do these quantities differ as a rule?—The quantity of material in the 
work is, without any question, the quantity that should be paid for under 
the certificate. 


22006. Do these quantities differ, as a rule, when ordinary earth is 
ased ?—They differ slightly when ordinary earth is used , but not toany 
great extent. . 


22007, About what extent ?—I cannot tell at this moment. It varies, 


22008. Well, the average ?—There are different opinions about that. 
Some hold there is more, others less. It depends on what stand-point 
you view it from. The contractor who is paid one way will argue one 
way ; the contractor who is paid another way will argue another way. 
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22009. I am asking your experience as to the relative proportion ; 
whether the earth excavated gives any criterion as to the amount in 
the embankment ?—It does. 


22010. What criterion ?—As to the proportion of one to the other, I 
cannot tell you at this moment. 


22011. Could you not say near it?—T’he one is not very much 
different from the other. 


22012. Is it somewhere about four-fifths: is there not a difference 
of between eighty and 100 ?—It depends on whether it is sand, or clay, 
or gravel. 

22013. That is not answering the question ?—I am not prepared to 
give it to you now. 


22014. Would you say this: whether, in any of those cases: earth, 
sand, or gravel, the certificate is based on the amount found in the 
embankment or on the amount excavated ?—The certificate is based on 
the amount excavated in those cases, for the reason it is easier to 
measure in the pit than in the embankment in those cases. 


22015. Then, according to that, the amount in the work ought to be 
paid for, but because it is easier to ascertain the amount excavated, that 
is paid for: is that what you say is done in ordinary cases ?—In those 
cases ; yes. 

22016. If the legal effect of the contract in this case is that this 
material shall be called and dealt with as ordinary earth, then your 
theory would hold, I suppose; you understand that your argument is. 
really one upon the legal effect of this contract ?—Well, with regard 
to the measurement, it would remain the same. 


22017. For instance, if the contractor is entitled to call this earth 
under the terms of his contract and the specifications connected with 


it, then this theory of yours about the different material would fall to: 


the ground ?—No; Ido not think so. I think the responsibility is. 
thrown on the engineer to ascertain the quantity, and he should 
take the right way of getting it. 

22016. If the contract should also say, first, that this is earth, to be 
dealt with as earth and should be termed earth, and next that earth 
shall be measured in excavation, would you still be of the same 
opinion ?—Still, because I would have applied clause No. 30 of the 
specification to ascertain the quantity. 


22019. I think I understood you, upon a previous occasion, to say 
that you had never considered it necessary, notwithstanding these 
disputes on the subject, to make the specifications for contracts 
let. subsequently to such disputes any more positive or less doubt- 
ful than the previous specifications, as to the mode of measur- 
ing muskeg material ?—I can give you the reason. The reason is 
this: I was not aware myself until the other specifications were 
made. This matter was concealed from me—I do not say concealed 
purposely, but it was not known to me until the specifications for the 
other contracts were made and printed. 


22020. Then, I understand you to say that you had not the opportu- 
nity to correct those specifications so as to save future difficulties upon 
the same subject ?—I was not aware of the difficulty until the specifi- 
cations were prepared. 
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22021. But they might be altered at any time before the contract 
was signed ?—The system adopted was to print the specifications and 
to print the contract too, so that the contractor or contractors would 
know exactly before tendering what contract they would have to 
execute, and these cases—these latter cases particularly, if not in every 
case in the Pacific Railway—the contracts were printed and exhibited 
to contractors before putting in tenders, 

22022. The dispute between the contractors and the Government, 
‘or at all events the difficulty of measuring this muskeg material on 
some proper basis, came to your knowledge while you were Chief 
Engineer of the Pacific Railway ?—I explained to you, in some pre- 
vious evidence, unfortunately [ was not in the country... As soon as I 
returned to the country and discovered there was a difficulty, I gave 
orders that no further certificates should be issued in the contractor’s 
favour until we ascertained what the nature of the difficulty was.’ 


22023. Could you say about what time you first knew of it ?—Yes, 
by referring to a letter which I wrote. It was about the end of 1878. 
I have sent for the letter. 


22024. You have spoken of the system of measuring the quantities 
left in the work instead of those actually excavated; it is generally 
understood, I believe, that rock makesa larger quantity in the embank- 
ment than its cubic contents before it is excavated ?—It does. 


* 22025. What is the rule about rock: is that usually measured in 
excavation ?—Yes,; that is always measured in excavation—always. 


22026. Why is it that it is not measured in the embankment ?— 
Because it can be very readily measured in excavation, The muskeg 
material, I hold, cannot be accurately measured in excavation—it 
cannot be measured at all. 


22027. Then, do [ understand your objection to measuring it in exca- 
vation to rest on the impossibility of measuring the quantity exca- 
vated ?—Yes; my objection to measuring muskeg excavation or to 
measuring anything else. 


22028. Do I understand you to say that when this first came to your 
knowledge, I mean the difficulty of measuring muskeg material, that 
you instructed the engineers under you no longer to permit it to be 
measured in that way ?—I at once took steps to ascertain the precise 
nature of the difficulty, and gave positive instructions that no certifi- 
cate thereafter should be issued in the contractor’s favour. 


22029. You mean based on the quantity of muskeg taken out ?— 
1¥ es. 


22030. Is there anything further that you wish to say,connected 
with this question of muskeg measurement ?—Nothing now. I shall 
be happy to read the letter or letters when the letter-book arrives. 


22031. We should be glad if you would explain more fully than you 
have yet done the system of surveys adopted from the beginning, say 
at first in the eastern section ?—I snall endeavour to explain to the 
Commissioners some of the reasons which led to the adoption of the 
particular mode of survey which was carried out. In doing so, I may 
not be strictly accurate as to dates and matters ofdetail, as my memory 
may not serve me, and as nearly all the early records which would 
assist my memory were destroyed when the Pacific Railway Offices 
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were burned in the winter of 1873-74. I have, however, found a few of 
the early records by which I will be enabled to give some dates and 
other particulars—some records that happened to be placed in an irow 
safe and escaped the flames. [Here witness as on the previous occasion 
when he made an extended statement read.| I have already, on my first 
day’s examination, referred tomy early connection with the undertaking. 
I mentioned how I was appointed to the office of Engineer-in-Chief. I 
stated that I was then Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway, then 
in process of construction through the Provinces of Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia, and the work was being proceeded with gene- 
rally and required very close attention. Having accepted the addi- 
tional duty of Engineer-in-Chief of the Pacific Railway, it became neces- 
sary to take the most prompt and energetic measures which it was 
possible to adopt. The service was an exceptional one. The work was 
of gigantic magnitude: it was beset with difficulties of no ordinary 
kind, and the circumstances demanded that positive and reliable infor- 
mation should be acquired with the least possible delay. I can produce 
no written instructions from the Government to show the Commis- 
sioners what my duties generally were, or how my _ proceedings 
‘When witness were to be conducted, as I received none. I was simply in- 
Enaineerine formed that by the Terms of Union with British Colombia a railway _ 
Chiefof Canadian had to be established from the Pacific coast to connect with the rail- 


pine cnorolyein| ’ way system of the older provinces, and that the Government had 
Tollway had io be Undertaken to commence its construction simultaneously east and west 
established from of the Rocky Mountains within two years. When the conduct of thee 
ieeoukoct with, survey was entrusted to me, no point on the whole of the intended line 
the railway sys- of communication was fixed—not even the termini. The whole ques- 
tem of the older 4 ye . : 
provinces. tion was open. The problem was to find a line for a great naticnal 
railway from some undefined locality on the 500 miles of sea-board of 
British Columbia across a continent, through great ranges of moun- 
tains, vast wildernesses and interminable forests to the valley of the 
St. Lawrence. The limits within which the examination had to be 
made and the railway established, ranged from 300 to 500 miles in 
breadth, and in length not far short of 3,000 miles, Nearly the 


whole of this country was uninhabited ; much of it was trackless and 


Difficulties : unknown. ‘The western section has been described as a ‘sea of moun- 
western fection tains;” the eastern section a forbidding territory, in great part broken. 
senofmoun- and interspersed with lakes, swamps, rocky ridges, and the whole sur- 
saiteen seotion a face a dense forest of an interminable character. The task was 
Seay patent nen Pendered unusually difficult by the severity and length of the winter, 
broken. which greatly reduced the period left open for ordinary surveying 


operations, and it was further enhanced by the limited time prescribed 
by the Terms of Union. It was after Parliament had risen in the 
spring of 1871 that I was called upon to undertake the work. I felt 
the grave responsibility that was thrown upon me, and I determined 
to spare no effort to meet the wishes of the Government in as satisfac- 
tory a manner as possible. Not a day was lost: every scrap of 
information respecting the vast territory that could be obtained 
was considered. livery document was carefully read, every map 
earnestly studied in order to determine the plan of operations 
best calculated to accomplish the end in view, and most ex- 


Pursued the work peditiously attain the desired results. The physical charac- 
i pe ata | teristics of the country to be traversed enabled me to pursue 


grand divisions the work of surveying under three grand divisions. The cen- 
easterm, central 


and western, *Yal division, being for the most part open prairie, presented little diffi- 
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culty, and the examination in that region was a comparatively easy 
one. The eastern and western divisions were of a totally different 
character. I shall first refer to the eastern division extending from Mani- 
toba to the River Ottawa, in length about 1,000 miles. It will not be 
necessary to enter into details respecting its physical features, as its 
character is fully described in my various printed reports, to which I beg 
to refer. Had the eastern division been at all like any ordinary coun- 
try through which railways have been projected, I would have followed 
the usual course by making a general reconnaissance throughout before 
commencing an instrumental survey, but the circumstances were so 
entirely different from ordinary cases that | found this impracticable, 
and for several reasons another course was determined on. Even if it 
had been practicable to make such a general examination, it was impos- 
sible to obtain at that time the services of a sufficient number of pro- 
perly qualified engineers to do it—those whose examination would be of 
any real value. | felt that it would be only a waste of time and money 
to make the attempt. My own experience in making preliminary explora- 
tions for the Intercolonial Railway confirmed me in the opinion that it 
would be fruitless and leadto great disappoiniment. The proper men were 
not available. It was utterly impossible for me to assist in it person- 
ally, without neglecting other duties, and I state this on the assumption 
that the ordinary course was the best, but the country was not acces- 
sible as ordinary countries are. There was not aroad or a trail through the 
greater part of the forest. The character of the timber rendered the 
forest unusually dense. Away from the canoe routes, few of which were 
known to lead in the proper direction, there was only one way of piercing 
the country, namely, by means of the axe and hard labour; and as the use 
of the axe to force a passage through the woods became absolutely neces- 
sary, I felt it would add_ but little to the eapense while it would add 
immensely to the value of the work, to follow the axe with actual 
measurements, chaining and levelling. I decided, therefore, after the 
most careful consideration of all the circumstances, that it was expe- 
dient to make a connected series of traverse surveys from end to end 
of the country, and to have the traverse line levelled at the same time 
so as to form a base for further operations, and give us_ positive i: for- 
mation as to heights and distances which could be implicity relicd on. 
It will be borne in mind that the greater part of the country was 
unknown. The caroe routes of the Hudson Bay Co., or some 
of them, were roughly laid down on maps, but beyond these routes the 
country was literally a terra incognita. It became necessary at what- 
ever cost, to penetrate the whole country affid discover the nature of 
the intervening districts. The traversed life had this grand object in 


‘view: it would give us the topographic features of the country along 


the desired route; it would give us the exact position of every leading 
obstacle; it would enable us to lay down on the map the position of 
favourable.or unfavourable sections, not only on the line itself, but on 
either side, as the engineer would explore in every direction to the 
right and left. Thus we would be in possession of positive informa- 
tion of the most valuable character, and we would find out where 
a railway line could subsequently be laid out by avoiding 
the obstacles discovered, and taking advantage of the favourable sections 
of country, all of which would be accurately shown on the plan. Explor- 
ing parties, with a sufficient number of instrumentalists, were accord- 
ingly organized to enter the territory from every accessible point. I 
aimed at having these parties of sufficient strength and sufficiently 
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equipped to perform the arduous work assigned to them, and prevent 
failure in obtaining the required information with the greatest possible 
expedition. I also attached great importance to having these parties 
sufficiently provisioned to prevent disaster to those engaged. Con- 
sidering the nature of the country and the climate, the responsibility 
of keeping a party supplied with bare necessaries, was no light one, and 
the cost of conveying supplies of food to the interior of a/ roadless 
country was immense. Here I may mention that, notwithstanding 
all the precautions taken, disasters least looked for overtook some of 
our men. During the summer of 1871, fires were raging in the woods 
north of Lake Superior, and through these fires seven men, eagaged in 
the transport service, lost their lives. Thus we went to work at the 
commencement of the survey. I knew of no other plan, and I do not 
now know of any other means better calculated, under the circumstances 
which then obtained, to give results that could be considered in the 
least satisfactory. We boldly made the attempt to cut a way through 
the forest on the general course it was desirable for the railway to 
follow, and in the passage so cut to make all the measurements neces- 
sary to establish a base for trigonometrical and topographical and all 
engineering purposes. I need scarcely say that every officer sent out 
was speciaily instructed as to his duties and with respect to the grand 
objects of the examination. Hach engineer in charge of a party was 
furnished with the means, and directed to explore the whole country on 
every side the traversed line, enabling him to fix the general position 
of every feature of the ground within the range of his observations. 
In order to elucidate the system to the Commissioners, it may be well 
for me to read some extracts from my printed general instructions, 
which are dated May 24th, 1871. I shall pass over to the 8th clause. 
They are as follows :— 

‘‘Tn conducting the survey the engineer of a party is expected to be at its head 
every day, exploring in front and to the right and left of the line, inorder to see what 


obstructions may be in the way of the same, and, if serious, deciding as to the best 
manner of avoiding them. 

“It is not expected that the first survey through wooded districts will, as a rule, be 
the best position for the railway ; it will, however, be the aim of the engineer in 
charge to have the ‘transit line’ far distant from a practicable railway line. The 
‘transit line,’ on which the measurements are taken, will form a base on which to 
project an approximate section, and the engineer in charge, by noting the features of 
the country on both sides of the lines, will be able to make an approximate section as 
the survey proceeds. 

‘‘In many cases it will be desirable for the engineer in charge, while making his 
daily explorations, to take barometric elevations of the ground, noting by estimation 
the approximate position of the points of observation in relation tothe ‘transit line.’ 
These elevations should be reduced afterwards to the datum of the survey and marked 
upon the plan in their proper position. This, ag well as the general features of the 
country, should be marked upot{the plan every day, while the whole is fresh in the 
memory. The barometric elev@tion will answer for rough cross-sections, and be 
useful in determining on the plan the position of the approximate location line, and also 
in compiling an approximate section of the same.——” 


Which, of course, was done— 


‘‘ The engineer in charge must have two barometers, one to be carried by himself, 
the other to hang in camp ; the cook, if moderately intelligent, can in a short time be 
instructed to observe and record its readings, and he should doso regularly at every hour 
of theday. By this means the engineer in charge (who will note the time when his own 
observations are taken) will be able to correct roughly all his observations, ascertain 
by comparison the height of each point above the camp (this being known), and thus 
be enabled to reduee all to the level above the datum of the survey. Barometers will 
be furnished by the Government 

‘« ‘the engineer in charge will find it of great service while exploring to carry with 
him light steel climbers, made to enable him to climb a tree with facility. By this 
means he will frequently be enabled to obtain a good knowledge of the topography of 
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the surrounding country and take such general observations and bearings as may be 
useful in directing the survey. A pair of climbers will be furnished with the stores 


for each party.’ 

I read those to show that it was intended to have as useful a survey as 
could be made, notsimply one which would give us the exact heights and 
distances on the line cut through the woods, but give us a good know- 
ledge of the character of the country within the range of observation, 
wherever the engineer felt it expedient to direct lis attention. The 
whole distance from the River Ottawa to Red River was divided into 
eleven different sections, each ranging, according to the circumstances, 
from seventy-five to ninety miles. An equal number of surveying 
parties were organized for the work of examination, and they were 
despatched as soon as the rivers were navigable to points as near the 
scene of their labours as could be” reached. In some cases 
the short summer was half over before anything could be done 
on the line of survey, the time having been spent in travelling 
and in taking forward necessary supplies. It became necessary, 
therefore, to make early provision for a winter campaign, and 
to forward sufficient supplies of foud and clothing to enable the sur- 
veying parties in remote places to remain out and endure the rigours 
of winter in a country without inhabitants and destitute of food and 
shelter. I may refer to a letter on that subject which I found. I may 


here read a letter which I addressed to the Minister of Public Works, 


Hon. Mr. Langevin, on the 27th of July, 1871, on this subject : 


‘© OrrawA, 27th July, 1871. 
“¢ Hon. H. L. Langevin, 


‘¢ Minister of Public Works. 


‘‘Sir,—T! desire to bring under your notice some matters respecting the future 
‘operations connected with the Pacific Railway survey. You are aware that no time 
was lost in organizing and despatching the various surveying parties, and that every- 
thing was done with a view of placing the Government in possession of as full infor- 
mation as possible respecting the country to be traversed by the railway before the 
next meeting of Parliament. After the surveying parties left for the field of opera- 
tions a good deal of difficulty and delay was experienced in getting the men and 
supplies transported. ‘I'his delay, through causes which need not now be entered 
into was unavoidable, and has shortened the period for actual work considerably. 


Some of the parties in remote districts will scarcely begin work before the end of this 
month, —”"’ 


That is July— 


‘“ And in order to enable them to return by the close of uavigation, they 
would require to leave for work about the i0th or 15th of October, thus 
leaving only some ten weeks for actual surveying operations, a period alto- 
gether too short to accomplish all that is required. The cost of transporting 
the various parties to their destination is very great; the necessary material 
and organization for forwarding supplies is now provided, and work can be carried 
on through many sections of country more rapidly and at less expense in winter than 
in summer, provided supplies are sent in during the season of navigation. I would, 
therefore, under all the circumstances, respectfully recommend that I be authorized 
to continue such portions of the survey during the winter as may seem advisable, and 
that provision for winter service may be secured in good time. I may siate that the 
expenditure up to the present time has been $50,000, and liabilities entered into to 
the extent of $30,000, making $80,000 in all. This is at the rate of about $40,000 per 
‘month, but as much of this is for the purchase ot equipment, supplies and transporta- 
tion, the rate of expenditure will be somewha less. From the above, it would appear 
that the appropriation by Parliament will not be sufficient to carry the survey over 
the winter ; but in my opinion it would be highly inexpedient to withdraw the parties 
until they complete the object for which they have been organized, and a large 
portion of theexpenditure would have to be incurred again inspring in preparation 
and in transportation upon recommencing ey next season. 

Stl Aronee 
“SANDFORD FLEMING, 
** Engineer-in-C hief.” 
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Then there is a letter to Sir George Cartier on the same subject, £ 
think. 3 
22032. And, I suppose, to the same effect ?—Yes. 


Wrote to Sir 22033. Which is recommending winter survey and money to be 
Peeays Se parpee of Provided for it ?—He was Minister of Militia at that time, and it was for 
Sr angie tor Uae the purpose of arranging for the Steamer fescue, under the control of 
; ' the Militia Department. Many difficulties were met with, and every 
effort was made to overcome them. During the winter, advantage was 
taken of the frozen lakes, and rivers, and swamps, to make extensive 
explorations with barometrical measurements, in order, by this means, 


to obtain a better knowledge of the country in advance of future 


instrumental surveys. 


Winter explora- 22054. Those explorations in the winter, as I understand it, were 
pocets hans: without instruments ?—They were without what were usually used for 
but distances and making surveys. They were without levels and without chains, but 
elevations were Ri : ‘ 
ascertained. the distances and elevations were ascertained by means of the baro- 
meter, and other means—other simpler means. Winter explorations 
of this kind were made through the country extending from Red River 
easterly as far as Nipigon; also for long distances east of Lake 
Nipigon and north of Lake Superior—indeed, wherever it seemed neces- 
sary and practicable. Within a year after assuming the direction of 
the survey, and notwithstanding many hindrances and difficulties 
which were wholly unanticipated, I was enabled to report to the Goy- 
ernment results which were, at the time, acknowledged to be highly 
satisfactory. I wou'd wish to read one or two paragraphs from my 
report of the 10th of April, 1872. I find the results there given in very 
condensed form : 


Progress of sur- ‘Some general observations respecting the progress made in the prosecution of the 
vey in 1871, as_—s survey may now be submitied. 
described in wit- “Full detailed information may be had on reference to the reports and documents 


’ 
dated 10th, April, which accompany this. It has been found impossible to maintain regular communica= 


tion with many of the parties engaged on the survey during the winter, but, judging 
from the progress reports last received, the undersigned feels confident in stating 
that the surveys projected in June last between Mattawa, on the Ottawa, and 
Nipigon Bay, on Lake Superior, are now, with one exception, comvleted, and that 
only two breaks in the survey exist between Nipigon Bay and Fort Garry 


‘‘No serious engineering difficulty has been met with in passing from the valley of 


the Ottawa to the country north of Lake Superior; it is impossible, however, to speak 
so favourably of the country covered by divisions G and H of the sarvey; embracing 
over 100 miles easterly from the River Nipigon. This section is excessively 
rough and mountainous, and the survey made through it did not result in finding a 
practicable line for the railway. 

‘‘West from Nipigon River to Fort Garry, although ‘two divisions of the survey are 
incomplete, enough is now known of the country to warrant the belief that it will 
admit of a practicable line with favourable grades for the greater part of the dis- 
tance. 

‘‘ Explorations are now being made with the view of ascertaining how far it may be 
practicable to avoid the very serious difficulties referred to on divisions G and H, by 
running the railway line further in the interior; it has already been found that the 
rocky and broken country, which presents itself on the shore of Lake Superior, 
changes very much at a distance of fifty or sixty miles to the north, and from what 
has been learned, it is thought that a perfectly practicable line will be discovered by 
the north side of Lake Nipigon. Definite information on this point cannot be 
received before navigation opens between Collingwood and Lake Superior, when the 
parties engaged on the exploration are expected to return; but the line drawn on the: 
map by the north side of Lake Nipigon, shows the general direction in which, from 
the very latest information received, a practicable and favourable line may be confi- 
dently expected. 

‘‘The survey and exploration made from Sault Ste. Marie easterly along the 
northern shore of the Georgian Bay towards Lake Nipissing, establish the fact that a 
good line can be had with very fxvourable grades.” 
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22035. We are, of course, very glad to record that again, which has 
alreudy been mentioned in your report of 1872, but our main object in 
asking these questions is to ascertain in detail the system which was 
adopted, and the reasons for it, not so much the results which were 
obtained from the system, because those are all very fully reported ?— 

-Perhaps you will allow me to finish the few words I have to say. 


220°6. Certainly, we have no objection to hear whatever you think is 
material, after calling your attention to the object of the question? ~ I will 
add to the foregoing, respecting the mode of survey adopted, a letter 
addressed to the Minister of Public Works on the 6th of May, 1872, 
while Parliament was in Session. Mr. Langevin was then Minister of 
Public Works, and the letter will explain itself. It is given at page 77 
of my first report. I read this letter to show you how matters stood 
at that time. You will see as I goon that it bears on the question that 
you ask: 


“QOanaDIAN Pacific Raitway, 
‘COprICE OF THE ENGINEER-IN-CHINF, 
‘““Orrawa, May 6th, 1872. 
“The Hon. H. L. Langevin, C. B., 
‘¢ Minister of Public Works, &c., &e. 


‘‘Sir,—Objections have been offered, since my report on the Pacific Railway ex- 
plorations was made public, to the point selected for beginning the easterly end of tae 
survey. It is, therefore, proper that [ should submit a few words of explanation, 
which, if you deem expedient, may be included in the appendices to the original 
report and printed with them. 

“*In the selection of a point for beginning the survey, three main objects had to be 
kept in view: 

“ist. A connection with the railways of the Province of Ontario. 

“2nd. A connection with the railways of the Province of Quebec. 

“3rd, The discovery of a practicable line for a railway through the wilderness 
country extending northerly and westerly by Lake Superior to Manitoba. 

‘““The Government considered that a point between the Georgian Bay and the 
River Ottawa in the latitude of Lake Nipissing, would generally meet the first two 
objects, viz.: the connection with the existing railway system of the country. 

‘‘The third object appeared, at the time the survey began, the one of chief import- 
ance, a3 grave doubts were entertained by many as to the possibility of piercing the 
long extent of rugged country, believed to exist, with a practicable line for the 
railway. 

che Government was extremely anxious that a practicable line should be 
discovered with as little delay as possible, and, in order the more effectually to 
accomplish this object, the engineer appointed to conduct the surveys was left 
untrammelled as to the course to be pursued. @ 

“The Government simply decided that the survey should begin in the latitude of 
Lake Nipissing somewhere between the Georgian Bay and the River Ottawa; the duty 
and respousibility of finding a practicable line thence westerly devolved upon me. 

‘‘ The distance between the Georgian Bay and the River Ottawa in the latitude 
referred to is, in round figures, about 100 miles. Lake Nipissing is situated about 
midway, and, with its different bays, practically occupies: about fifty miles, or about 
half the whole distance. 

‘Tt was clear that a line for the Pacific Railway, to connect with the railways of 
Canada to the south, must pass either to the east or to the west of !.ake Nipissing. 

‘‘ Every known source of information respecting the country lying between Lake 
Nipissing and the northern bend of Lake Superior was fully and carefully consulted 
by me, and all accounts agree as to the exceeding roughsess and impracticability of 
the country for railway construction on a line drawn from any point between the 
Georvian Bay and the west end of Lake Nipissing. 

‘‘Tbhe country on a line drawn up.the valley of the Ottawa from a point east of 
Lake Nipissing seems, on the other hand, much more promising. 

‘“T satisfied myself that toattempt the discovery of a favourable line on a moderately 
direct course from the westerly end of Lake Nipissing to the north side of Lake 
Superior could only be made at a great expenditure of time and money, and without 
much hope of success. 

‘“ My duty and object was not to court failure, but to aim at success by the most 
direct course, I therefore decided to look for a satisfactory solution to the problem of 
practicability by beginning the survey at a point east of Lake Nipissing. * * * 
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‘“T am perfectly satisfied, from all the information acquired respecting the 
geographical position of the different points referred to, and the physical features of 
the intervening country, that the probability of finding a more favourable and shorter 
line, by the west side than by the east side of Lake Nipissing, is very small. 

‘« Be this as it may, [ trust the explanations given with regard to the commencement 
of the survey are satisfactory. Of course, in beginning instrumental examinations it 
was necessary to fix on some definite point. I selected Mattawa as this point for 
similar reasons to those which governed me iz making the survey east instead of west 
of Lake Nipissing. 

‘¢] do not, however, wish it to be understood that I consider it impracticable to build 
the railway nearer the e:st end of Lake Nipissing than Mattawa, and thence to such 
point south of it as the Government may select. ; 

‘‘ ] have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘“* Your obedient servant, 
‘SANDFORD FLEMING, 
*€ Eo gineer-iu-Chief.” 


Then, for an explanation of what was done up to the time of the fire in 
1873-74, I refer to my report for the year 1874, page 27. I shall read 
part of page 27 of my report of 1874: 


‘In accordance with the principles laid down at the beginning of the survey in the 
spring of 1871, the first efforts were directed to the discovery of a route for the main 
line which would tcuch Lake Superior at such a point in its course as would make 
the prairie region accessible from that lake during the season of navigation. 

‘The first efforts were not successful. The work of exploration, extending over a 
whole season, with a strong staff of surveyors, although undoubtedly the means of 
acquiring a great deal of reliable and important infurmation, did not result in the dis- 
covery of a practicable line throughont. 

‘‘Hxplorations were continued during the following winter and summer, and by 
the end of 1872, a practicable and favourable route for the main line was found. 

‘(The route passed round the north side of Lake Nipigon, and in order to connect 
it with the navigation of Lake Superior, a branch line was rendered necessafy. 

‘(Two surveys for the branch were made. The one to Thunder Bay, the other to 
Nipigon Bay. ‘The estimated distance fro... the main line to the former point was 
about 150 miles, and to the latter point about 105 miles. 

“‘The position of the main line, north of Nipigon, involving the construction of so 
long a branch, was not satisfactory. Surveys were therefore renewed in the spring 
of 1873, in the hope of finding a more suitable location. It was felt that the saving 
effected by a reduction of the length of the Lake Superior Branch would compensate 
for the extra cost involved in passing through a portion of difficult gronnd. It was 
known that the rugged district along the coast of Lake Superior could not wholly be 
avoided, but it was expected that exhaustive surveys would result in showing where 
the fewest difficulties would be encountered. 

‘While five surveying parties, fully equipped, were engaged in this examination, 
the country between the valley of the Ottawa and Lakes Ruron and Superior was 
further explored, with the view of projecting the most direct practicable route from 
a point east of Nipigon to the westerly and to the easterly sides of Lake Nipissing. 

‘(During the present winter two strveying parties have been and are still at work 
west of Lake Nipigon, but the characteristic features of the district in which they 


are engaged are well understood, and I do not apprehend they will meet with much ~ 


impediment. Their duty is mainly to connect previous surveys by achain of measure- 
ments, in order to shorten distances. This work, as much of the ground is marshy 
and broken by innumerable small lakes, can best be done in the winter season.”’ 


I do not think I need trouble you with any more. Then, again, there 
is something in my report for 1877, that bears on this particular sub- 
ject, page 46. In my report for 1577, I give a detailed account of the 
operations in the eastern section, year by year. I do not know that I 
need read it, but I would refer to page 46, where this description begins. 


22037. We have had the advantage of that report and of reading 
about those different operations for the several seasons, but if there is 
any particular part which you wish to record in the evidence, we have 
no objection to hear it read: it is for you to say whether you consider 
if material or not, under the circumstances, understanding that at pre- 
sent we are endeavouring to ascertain the system that was projected for 
the examination of the country, and the reasons for it ?—Well, an 
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account of the operations will probably give some indication of the 
object of the surveys. 


22038, I think we understand generally the object of the surveys, 
which, I suppose, was to get as full information as could be reasonably 
got, under the circumstances, for the purposes of the railway; how- 
ever, if you desire that any particular portion of these reports should 
be recorded expressly by way of evidence, we cannot object ?—Well, I 


would simply refer to my various reports, and especially to page 46 of 


my report for 1877, describing the operations in the woodland region, 
year by year, and I would like to read about half a page of that which 
bears on the difficulties, at all events, connected with the survey : 


‘¢ At the beginning of the survey, a large extent of this region was but little less 
strange than the Mountain region. No civilization, so far as known, had ever passed 
from the valley of the Upper Ottawa through the intervening wilderness tu Lake 
Superior. The country east and west of Lake Nipigon was all but a terra incognita. 
It is true that the chain of lakes and streams from Thunder Bay to Lake of the 
Woods and Fort Garry, known as the Dawson route, had beeen travelled, but this 
route was circuitous and much out of the way of a direct railway line. 

‘* Ail accounts of the country to be traversed by the railway, at least such portions 
of it as were in any way known, were unfavourable. The southern margin of this 
region extends for some 600 miles along Lakes Huron and Superior, where the eye 
rests upon only a continuous frontier of rugged rocky hills, and on the more northern 
lake they assume the form of bold bluffs of great height rising from the water's edge. 
The surface is generally wooded. In many places dense thickets are met. Judging 
from an exteriorso rough, and general features so forbidding, the region was deemed 
by many impracticable for railway construction. 

‘The first step was to pierce the interior by a chain of connected explorations and 
actual measurements, both of distance and height. 

‘‘These operations were commenced at Mattawa, a point on the River Ottawa, ia 
the latitude of Lake Nipissing, to which locality exact 3urveys and levels hai, some 
years previous!y, been carried from the tide-water to determine the construction 
requirements of an Ottawa ship canal. Strong parties, eleven in number, were 
detailed to carry on the required operations from Mattawa west to Red River, a dis- 
tance exceeding 1,200 miles. 

‘‘Great efforts were made to have these surveys connected within the year, but the 
vast distances which intervened through an entirely roadless, and in some places 
exceedingly rough country, made it late in the summer before portions of the survey 
could be actually commenced. The difficulties in the way of keeping the parties 
furnished with supplies wasalso great.” 


I turn to page 57 of the same report and read: 


‘(The topographical features and the adaptability to railway purposes of a country 
covered with woods, and imperfectly known, can only be ascertained by patient and 
persistent efforts. The view is much obstructed by the growth which covers the sur- 
face. The axe must generally be used to admit of observations being made for even 
a few hundred feet. The way must be felt little by little. 

‘‘The woodland region is covered by dense forests throughout its length, of more 
than a thousand miles from east to west, and in its breadth from the Great Lakes 
north to Arctic waters. 

‘It igs entirely without roads of any description; the examination has, conse- 
quently, proved difficult and tedious. Exploratory lines have been carried through 
the forset in every direction where the determination of facts suggested their neces- 
sity. Thus, at great labour, we have acquired valuable information, and the results 
may be viewed with satisfaction.” 


22039, I understand that you were untrammelled as to the course 
which you would take in making any exdmination of the country ?— 
Yes ; I made use of that language. I had no instructions. I explained 
my views from time to time to the Minister of the Department, and 
he usually concurred in the proposals which I made. 


22040. Do you remember whether you had any positive instructions 
as to the time when the work would be actually commenced, or whether 
you assumed that the time named in the agreement with British 
Columbia would be the time within which they would be commenced ? 
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—J[ had no written instructions, and I do not remember what verbal 
instructions I had, if I had any; but I certainly understood that the 
Government desired to have the information within the time named. 


22041. Could you say whether you understood that from any officer: 
of the Government, or whether it was your own conclusion from read- 
ing what had been written on the subject ?—I understood that in all, 
my intercourse with the Minister of Public Works, and I think the 
letters which [ have read to-day will show that was my conviction. 


22042. 1 have understood it to be your conviction, but [ am endeav- 
ouring to ascertain now, how you reached it—whether you say it was 
communicated to you by some one on behalf of the Government, that 
two years was the limit of the time that would elapse before the work 


~ eommenced ?—I understood that. 
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22043. From some one connected with the Government ?—From some 
one connected with the Government. 


22044, Ifthe time had been much longer, say double that, would it 
have made any difference in the course which you pursued in making 
these examinations ?—Yes; it would have made considerable differ- 
ence. 


22045. Would you explain what difference it would have made ?—In 
some places it would have made not much difference. I think it would 
have been absolutely impossible to pierce that portion of that unin- 
habited and roadless country but in the way it was pierced; but there 
ave other places where, in all probability, I would have attempted to 
make a personal examination myself. 


22046. Then that difference would only have been in the persons 
who were engaged, not in the system of survey, do I understand you 
to say ?—In both. I say there are some places where there is no cther 
way of getting the desired information. Ido not know any way in 
which you could make a general examination of the country that would 
be of any value between the Ottawa and Lake Superior on the route of 
the railway unless it was made by an exceedingly able man, such a 
man as was not available at that time. You must bear in mind,in a 
country of that kind, densely wooded, it is very much like groping in 
the dark: you cannot see 100 yards about you. In my instructions I 
suggested each man should carry climbers with him to get information 
in that way that he could—climbers such as teleyraph constructors use 
to put up wires. 


22047. Then, if the time had been much longer than two years, do 
you say you would have adopted a different course ?—If the time had 
been much longer than two years I would have adopted a different 
course in some sections, . 


22048, Which sections ?—North and west of Lake Superior. 


22049, What different course would you have adopted ?—I would 
have attempted to make the examination by means of the micrometer 
and barometer along the various canoe routes and lakes that intersect 
the country in many directions to the west and north of Thunder Bay. 


22050, With what object would you have adopted that particular 
course ?—For the purpose of getting a general, although not strictly 
accurate, knowledge of the country. 


‘ 
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22051. How would that have been any benefit to you?—It would 
have enabled me to project surveys. 


22052. Instrumental surveys ?—Yes; on routes which were the most 
promising—which seemed most promising. 


22053. Then, if there is no particular objection in the surrounding 
circumstances, to have a preliminary examination is the best course ? 
—That is the plan that I would have adopted. 


22054. I understand you to say that is the best plan where there is 
not something in the surrounding circumstances to prevent it being 
adopted ?—Yes. 


22055. How does an instrumental survey accomplish the object 
better than the other method when the time is short ?—An instru- 
mental survey combines both. It gives you the information that you 
would derive from that means, of making an exploration, as well as 
positive information of another kind with regard to horizontal and ver- 
tical distances, and it gives you a base from which to project your 
explorations to the right and left. 


22056. I understand that this was a new country altogether ; that it From Nipigon to 
Q = 7 € p01 7 y a y ee a ne O awa, an 
was unknown, in fact, to civilized man, 28 you put it the GOUELY: sively Gana 
generally from Red River to Nipissing ?—More especially from Nipi- country. 
gon to the Ottawa. The Dawson route had been traversed at various 
times, and it is well known the Dawson route extends from Lake 


Superior to Red River. 
22057. But from Nipigon direct there was not much information 
obtained ?—Not much. 


22058. Speaking generally of the country, from Lake Nipigon to 
Lake Nipissing, it wasan unknown country?—Speaking generally ; yes. 


22059. The exception to that general description is that portion The country 
which would be a little south-west of Lake Nipigon, along the Dawson 2orth of Dawson 
: route unknown. 
route ?—Yes; the country along the Dawson route—the country north 


.of the Dawson route was not known. 


22060. Would it be desirable, before laying out a line in an entirely 
unknown country, to get some kind of information over a large area, 


or over a limited area ?—We acquired as much information as we could 


over a wide area, I had an exploration made on snow shoes, without 
instruments, all the way from Red River east to Nipigon, as early as 
it could be done. 


22061. That is what was done; but speaking now in the abstract, Where a line is to 
without reference to any particuiar work, and from an engineering patirelate el nis 


point of view, where the necessity is to make a line over an entirely country desirable 
unknown country, is it desirable that the examination should cover as minations should 


. a 90 saz h] ~ ga limi or O LAA pS 7 - cover as wide an 
wide an area as possible, or a limited area ?—Oh, as wide an area as {70708 ossible. 
possible. 


22062. Would you get information over a wide area by employing tm this case a 
this method which you have described as the one which you would Very wide exa: 
have taken if time had not been limited—I mean by micrometer necessary as the 


and barometer—rather than by an instrumental survey ?—Well, you fhortest possiole 


‘must be guided by every circumstance. In this case there was no Nipissing to the | 
need for getting information over so wide a country as your question Lake Superior 


would indicate, or seem to mean. For instance, we wanted the shortest Vs Teqred. 
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line from Lake Nipissing, or that neighbourhood, to the northern bend 
of Lake Superior. 


22063. You mean the shortest possible line ?—The shortest possible 
line. There is no need for making an exploration 200 or 300 miles from 
that, although we actually did send an expedition through to James. 
Bay for another purpose altogether. 


22064. I understood you to allude to the great width of this coun- 
try you had to examine ; after describing the length, you mentioned 
300 to 500 miles, I think ?—Yes; that is on the Pacific coast, 
and that was actually examined; but on this end I did not mention so 
great an area, did I? Although I would not have been so far wrong, for 
I made an exploration as far north as James Bay by order of the Gov- 
ernment for another purpose. In speaking of that I had reference to. 
the cause of expenditure on the survey. 


22065. Was it desirable between Red River and Mattawa, or Nipis- 
sing, to obtain information over a wide or a narrow area of country: 
I am speaking now of the breadth rather than the length ?—Well, it 
was desirable to get as much information as possible. 


22066. You mean over a wide area of country ?—In every 
direction; but it was more important to get information as to the 
practicability of a line on the shortest course between the one point 
and the other. 


22067. A short time ago I understood you to say that if you had not 
been limited to time you would have adopted, as a preferable mode to 
the one that was adopted, the method of examination by micrometer 
and barometer, because it would have given you the information over 
a wider area, and would have enabled you to judge on which of the 
lines you would afterwards make an instrumental survey ?—Because it 
would give me the information which would enable me to project an 
instrumental survey with the best prospects of success. 


22068. Would not those same reasons have applied to the territory 
between Nipissing and Nipigon, for instance, if you had not been 
limited as to time ?—Not to the same extent;no. I think it would 
have been necessary to pierce that country in the way it was done 
under almost any circumstances—at least 1 could see no other course 
calculated to result satisfactorily at the time. 


22069. Do you say that as to that particular portion of the line 
between Nipissing and Nipigon, you would have adopted the course 
which you did, whether time was an object or not ?—Over a consider- 
able portion of it I think I would. 


22070. Then your opinion is evidently that the course pursued was 
the best in the public interest ?—1 think, under the circumstances, that 
I could have pursued no other course. 


22071. Under which circumstances ?—Under the circumstances. 


which I have explained in my evidence to-day. 


22072. You do not mean the time arrangement with British 
Columbia ?—That is an element. 


22073. But I understood you to say that, irrespective of that element 


and under any circumstances, this would have been the best course ?— 


Every part of the country. 
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22074. Speuking of the part which you have just mentioned, do | Under the then 
understand you to give this opinion: thatthe method of examining that fiona 
country which was adopted was the best one in the public interest under Veys adopted the 
any circumstances ?—Under the circumstances which obtained then. interest. i 

22075. I thought you said, irrespective of those circumstances ? ~ 
Taking the question of time; if three or four years had been given, I 
think the plan adoptcd was a good one for that portion. 


22076. If time had not entered into the calculation at all; for Ifhe had had tem 
instance, if it had been ten years instead of two?—Ten years would LR alas 
make a great difference. I would not have made such a survey the instrumental 
first yenr if ten years had been given. I would have adopted other year 
means of getting the information in that case. 

22077. What course do you say you would have adopted to get that Would have sent 
general information to which you allude ?—-I would have sent exploring Deron aa 
parties up the River Ottawa in order to make a micrometric and 
barometric observation. I would have done the same up other rivers, . 
and in that way endeavoured to narrow the limits within which to 


make the kind of survey which was made. 


22078. By sending out those exploring parties the first season you 
would ascertain where it would be expedient to send the other parties 
afterwards: is it desirable to obtain such preliminary information 
before sending out instrumental parties ?—Yes. 


22079. Why ?—Because the object of the whole expenditure was to 
gain information. 

22080. But if you could gain it just as well by an instrumental 
survey in the first instance, why would it have been desirable to pre. 
cede it with such an expedition ?—This could be done at less expense, 


22081. That is the reason ?—Yes. 


22082. Then the loss, if any, by being obliged to adopt the system 
you did, was a financial loss ?—Financial loss. 

22033. Is there much difference in the expense between the two Does not know 
courses: in the firstseason an exploration, and afterwards an instru- pe ith anes 
mental survey, over a selected line, and the course which you did adopt, ence in ultimate 
namely, an instrumental one from the beginning ?—I do not know, in ip 
the long run, if it would have been very much different, because the 
general survey would have cost the same, and would have been necessary 
in the long run. The only gain would be you would be more likely to 
meet with ultimate success by taking the other course. 


22084. I suppose it has happened in your experience of this very 
railway that some instrumental parties have performed services which 
have been entirely useless on account of their meeting with obstacles 
which were insurmountable ?—Not entirely useless. The very fact 


that they discovered insurmountable obstacles was of value. 


. “ps Witness’s views 
22085. The instrumental survey was useless, I suppose, if it could of the compara- 
have been discovered in the way you speak of, by a micrometrical and tye merl’s of 
: ay y¥ peak Ol, bY : he bya ata exploratory and 
barometrical survey ?—If we had the proper men to do it. instrumental 
surveys. 


22086. Then so far as that survey exceeded in expense the more sim- 
ple one, to that extent it was useless in the instances I have alluded to, 
where they discovered the insurmountable obstacles ?—If the obstacles 
cou'd have been discovered at smaller cost it would have been very 
desirable to do so. 

44° 
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22087. Is it not desirable to ascertain those obstacles by a simpler 
process ?—Not always; the difficulty is to define the position—to lay 
the position down on the map. 


22088. But there is no difficulty about that, is there ?—There is a 
difficulty. 


22089, Then why would you adopt such surveys if there isa difficulty 
about ascertaining the localities—in other words, if they are not 
effective ?—I would adopt therm in some instances where you could, with 
comparative ease, fix the position of the obstacles. 


22090. Could you, in the country between Nipigon and Red River, 
without difficulty, fix the localities by micrometric and barometric 
observations ?—It would not be very easy. That country, at least the 
geological characteristic, is very much like the Thousand Islands, only 
there is little more land than water, and it is very difficult to make a 
survey there. 


22091. I understand you to say this, at all events, that the simpler 
explorations give information which it would be desirable to get before 
starting instrumental surveys, and the reason why instrumental sur- 
veys from the beginning were adopted, was that the limited time made 
it necessary ?—Yes, the time seemed to make it necessary. If T had 
been asked to make this survey with unlimited time I would not have 
taken the same course. 


22092, Now, coming to the question of time with a view of ascertain- 
ing how far it affected the system of surveys, let me ask what extent 
of the country from the east you supposed would be under construction 
within two or three years from the time of the first survey ?—From 
the east ? 


22093. Commencing from the east ?—From Lake Superior to Nipis- 
sing ? 

22094. Hast of the whole line. I understand you to say that you were 
informed thaé the terms with British Columbia would be adhered to 
and that simultaneously the work would be commenced from the east 
and from the west ? — Yes. 


22095. That would make it appear necessary to commence the 
survey at each end; now, assuming that to have been necessary, how 
long do you think it would take to ascertain the point of beginning, 
and enough more to enable them to go on with the work ? — Well, I see 
what you mean, and I think that it would have been impossible for me 
to pronounce positively as to the practicability of the whole line before 
the next meeting of Parliament, so soon, if [ had not taken the course 
Idid. It would not have done to have omitted the whole section 
between Lake Superior and Nipissing. It was necessary to ascertain 
whether it would have been possible to get a railway through that or 
not. 


22096. Do you mean that it was necessary to ascertain the whole of 
the route before either end was begun ?—It was necessary to ascertain 
whether a line from end to end of the country was practicable or not 
before a blow was struck; that is my opinion. 


22097. Then, in your opinion, the simpler examination of the country 
at any point between Red River and Nipissing could not have been 
attempted as a first step; it was necessary to adopt the more expensive. 
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system from the beginning ?—It was necessary to take the means that 
would lead to a positive opinion one way or the other, and that means 
“was taken, It is an easy matter being wise after the event, but I can 


positively say I could see no other way of having the results that 
were desired, 


22098. It is not because 1 have any doubt of your judgment in the 
matter, or what your judgment was at the time, that I am asking these 
questions ; but it is in order, if’ possible, to get down to the reasons 
bearing on the matter, so as to see what led to your judgment ?— Well, 
but pardon me, IJ am not referring to you. I know that some people 
are ungenerous enough to state what they would do after they know 
what the difficulties are. Some people are always wise after the event. 
I have no reference to any one here. 


22099. I have taken the course of questioning in this way in order 
to get out a great deal more than a witness will say by merely stating 
what his opinion is at a particular time. We have to elaborate to 
get down the different views on the different questions which suggested 
themselves to your mind ?—If I had to do it all again I would not say 
that I would take precisely the same course or employ the same man- 
ner of means of getting information, because L know better now; but, 
with the information that [ had then, I know of no other course that [ 
could have taken, 


22100, Was there any portion of the country which had been under 
your direction before—I mean on the Intercolonial Railway or any 
other part of the country—which was an entirely unknown country at 
the beginning of a project ?—On the Intercolonial Railway there were 
surveys made through large—considerable—sections that were very little 
known to any one who left a record behind them. They were probably 
traversed by lumbermen. Examinations had been made some ten or 
fifteen years before by Col. Henderson and his assistants in certain 
directions. 


22101. How was the knowledge obtained before locating the line 
through that section: was it by exploration in the first instance ?— 
Both plans were adopted. 


22102. Generally, which practice prevailed at the beginning in 
the examination of that country ?—I am not very sure. 

22103. Was it under your control at that time ?—It was not under 
my control, but when it came to be under my control I adopted both 
ways. 

22104. I am speaking now of entirely new countries ?—I adopted 
both plans, 


22105. I suppose in settled countries, or well known countries, 
where the physical features are understood, there would be no great 
necessity for explorations ?—That is just the place where you could 
make them most easily. For instance, between this and Toronto there 
is no difficulty riding over it on horseback or driving through it by 
waggon and getting a fair knowledge of the country, but that could 
not be done where it is all forest, and it is all forest up there Where 
there is spruce, balsam, and such trees as that, itis very difficult to get 
through. 


22106. I think I have learned, by your evidence to-day, that whenever 
you thought the opportunity occurred you did examine the country 
ick 
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first by explorations and not by instrumental surveys, notwithstanding 
these trees ?— Yes. . 

Why simple ex- 22107. Why was it advisable to explore simply in winter ?—Well, it | 

Plorations were enabled you to get over some portions of the country a little quicker | 
and at much lessexpense than by making an instrumental survey, and 
these explorations were not always, but generally side explorations, not | 
inthe general direction that we aimed at getting, but to gain informa- 
tion at considerable distances to the right and left of that line, so that | 
if we failed in getting through in a direct course we could direct our — 
attention to a roundabout course. 


Witness asked to 22108, You say that was a good deal less expensive than instru- 
Either aca el mental surveys: what party would be necessary fora bare exploration?’ 
tion. —The chief expense would be in carrying in the provisions. 

22109. And that would depend upon the number of the party of 
examiners, if I may so call them, as distinguished from labourers ?—It 
would require a sufficient number to take in provisions, and that would 
depend on the distance they would have to go. : 


22110. Take any common distance you like, say fifty miles, what 
number of persons would you send ;jto make the examination as distin- 
guished from transporters and other labourers ?—I would make an esti- 
mate of the number of days they would have to be away from the base 
of their supplies, and allow a pound and a-half of pork and a pound and 
and a-half of flour per diem. 


22111. Could you make that upshorter, say for 100 miles ?—If this 
object is simply to run along 100 miles and come back, the time would 
be short ; but there are other circumstances probably requiring him not 
to go forward and back by the same line, but to take a circuitous 
course in order to widen the sphere of observation. 


i 
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22112. Well, taking what matters you think necessary before 
making up an exploring party, would you now say what you consider 
the size of aparty should be for north of Lake Superior ?—Well, I will 
furnish the data on which I would make my calculations. These 
explorations would have to be made in winter. 


22113. Say first for winter, by way of illustration ?—And you 
would have to take into account clothing; they would want blankets, 
and some pots and pans, and a tent of some description. 


——A ae eS 


22114. Cf course a party would not be sent out on such an expedi- 
tion without a calculation of some kind being made ?—The calculation 4 
has been made over time and again. J] cannot carry them in my 
mind. 


22115. If you will give me the particulars I will make it up now?— 
I would allow a pound and a-half of pork and a pound and a-half of 
flour for each man ;——— 


22116. How many men ?—I think I would give them a couple of 
blankets, and I would allow a couple of buffalo skins among a certain 
number, and they would want a frying-pan for a certain number, and 
some pots and pans to boil pork and tea. 


22117. Are there any other minutix you would like to describe ?— 
Yes; they would want two tents, unless the engineer went out con- 
tented to sleep with his men. Then you would haveto make allowance. — 
for accidents of various kinds, and the possibility of the party not 
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returning so soon as expected, and have to take a surplus of these 
things with them to prevent any sort of disaster. 


22118. Would anything else enter into the calculation ?—Such instru- 
ments as they would want and their personal clothing They would 
want to take clean flannel shirts, drawers, socks, and boots and mocca- 
sins, and various things of that kind. | 


24119. Is there anything else that is absolutely necessary to mention 
before we can calculate ?—-I think these are the chief items. There 
may be small things which would suggest themselves to any one. 


22120. Would you give me the number of men now ?—The number 
of men would depend upon the result of that calculation. 


22:21. 1 asked some time ago how many persons you would take for 
the examining portion; [ théught that desirable as part of the data ?— 
Well, two would be enough. 


22122. And for what other purpose would men be required ?—For 
using the axe, and for carrying in these things on their backs. 


22123. How many for the axe ?—Oh, I should think a couple of men 
would be enough. 


22124. Do you think the party would be composed of four, besides 
those who were required to do the transporting ?—Possibly that would 
be about the number, It would depend, of course, a good deal upon 
the length of the journey and the object of the journey. 


22125. I endeavoured, upon a former occasion from another 
witness, and I am endeavouring now, to ascertain something of the 
proportion of these two systems of survey, one by a bare exploring 
party, and one by an instrumental surveying party, and I find it is 
very difficult to get any one to express an opinion. I have no objection 
to making the calculation if you think it is too difficult, or if you do 
not remember. Ifthere is any simpler way of getting at it I would 
like to know it for the purpose of this comparison. Of course we can 
start at any given distance—100 miles or fitty miles ?— You would take, 
possibly, one of these surveys that were made in that way. There was 
one made, I remember, in the winter of 1871-72 by William Murdoch, 
between Fort Garry and Fort Nipigon. The number of hands with 
him and the cost incurred would probably give you some idea of the 
expense of that. That can be easily ascertained. 


22126. Do I understand from you that in the Department of the 
Engineer of the Pacific Railway there is no general understanding on 
this subject, as to the relative cost of such parties and such examinations 
——that it is a matter on which there is no impression ?—Well, here I 
am a witness under oath, and I do not come here prepared to make 
calculations under oath. 1 would like to do it deliberately if there is 
any need for doing it. 7 

22127. It is desirable to get this information ?—I do not see the 
j I do not see that I am called upon to be bothered with it, to 
speak frankly. 

22128. Well, I am very sorry to bother any witness, but I cannot 
help feeling it is a matter we ought to get information upon, if 1é 
is possible for engineers to ascertuin it: is there any person else you 
could suggest who would do it betver ?— Well, I suggest an actual case. 
‘Take the case of William Murdoch, who made that examination—pre- 
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cisely such an examination as you are enquiring about, between Fort 
Garry and Lake Nipigon; or, take the case of William Armstrong, 
who made an examination by the River Pic and down Nipigon River ; 
take the case of Mr. Austin, who made an examination from one part 
of the country to another to the east of Lake Superior, 


22129. ‘These were exploratory examinations, I understand ?—— Yes, 
these were exploratory surveys. 


22130. With what instrumental surveys should I compare those 
exploratory examinations ?—I do not think it would be Just to compare 
them with any instrumental surveys. 


22131. How can I compare the cost with that of instrumental sur- 
veys ?—I do not know ; I cannotenlighten you. I thought it expedient 
to make instrumental surveys at first. 


22132. Of course you have no objection to my getting data for the 
comparison ?—Not at all. 


22133. You understand I am endeavouring to make a comparison 
between a bare exploration over a common country and an instru— 
mental survey, such as was made from time to time over different parts 
of the country : now you suggest those very exploratory surveys as 
comparing the data ?—If I had thought such an exploration would 
have procured the information, I certainly would not have gone to the 
expense of doing anything more. 


22134. I am quite sure that you did not think so, and that 
you took the course which you deemed to be best; but after 
disposing entirely of that matter, I wish now to get some data 
on which to found a comparison of the cost of such surveys without 
reference, if you like, to the Pacific Railway. We want to know what 
it would cost to survey such a country as that through which the 
Pacific Railway was located, in the one case merely by exploration, 
and in the other case by an instrumental survey ?—I-am afraid I cannot 
assist you in making the comparison at this moment. After reflection. 
I might. 


Orrawa, Saturday, 14th May, 1881. 
SANDFORD FLEMING’s examination continued - 
By the Chairman :— 


22135. Is there anything connected with your previous evidence- 
that you wish to state?—In my evidence, yesterday, respecting the: 
moasurement of muskeg, I stated that I had written a letter directin 
that all further certificates should be stopped. I have sent for the 
letter, and here it is, dated December 23rd, 1878. It is quite short: 


‘Marcus Smiru, Esq., Ottawa: 


‘““My Duar Srr,—On the 12th instant, Messrs. Purcell & Ryan, ihe contractors for: 
section 25, made application for the percentage retained by the Government on their 
contract. I Jooked into the matter, and found that while the original total estimated 
amount of work was $1,037,061, already $1,312,015 had been certified as the value 
of the work executed, showing a serious discrepancy between the original esti- 
mate and the return of work done, too serious, indeed, to pass unnoticed. I at once- 
telegrayhed Mr. McLennan, the engineer in charge of the section, to furnish with- 
out delay a return accounting for the excess referred to. [ had some days 
previously heard that there was a material diiference in the quantities, but 
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this is the first occasion on which the matter has regularly come before me. 
I deem it proper, therefi re, to lose no time in enquiring into the matter. I haveas 
yet had no reply from Mr. McLennan, but possibly some explanation will come from 
him before long. In the meantime it is advisable to issue no further certificates on 
this contract. I think that is the proper course to take in the matter, andif the infor- 
mation required cannot be had in any other way, it may b:come necessary to have a 
re-measurement of the entire work. 


‘¢ Yours very truly, 
‘SANDFORD FLEMING.” 


That is the letter [ bad reference to. 

22136. Do you understand that letter as giving directions only as to 
muskeg material, because | understand it was on this subject you sup- 
posed you had written the letter ?— This letter gives directions to Mr. 
Smith who, up to that time, hnd been issuing certificates in the con- 
tractor’s favour, to issue no more. 


22137. Ido not understand you to indicate in that letter that you 

have any objection to the method of measuring muskeg ?—No; the 
question was not understood then. The fact that the amount paid the 
contractor had then over-run the original estimate by something near 
$300,000 was quite enough to satisfy me that there was something 
wrong. 
_ 22138. That might have occurred if the measurements had been on 
account of excessive work in rock or loo-e rock would it not? - 
Possibly. I did not know the cause then, but it was in connection with 
the muskeg question. 


22139. How do you make out that it was in connection with the mus- 
keg question—I mean the contents of your letter?—Because I dis- 
-covered subsequently the excess was due to the mode of measuring 
muskee. 

22i40. Then that letter was written before you discovered the dith- 
culty about the muskeg ? —It was written when the difficulty was dis- 
covered; the precise nature of the difficulty 1 did not then know. 

22141. I understood you to say before, that, as soon as the difficulty 
in the measuring of muskeg came to your knowledge, you wrote a ict- 
ter upon that subject giving directions on that subject ?—I may have 
been slightly astray as to that, but the difficulties referred to in my 
examination, yesterday, were on the muskeg question. 


22142. Do you mean now that the first difficulty which you discovered 
was that the work as executed largely exceeded the cost of the work 
which was estimated ?—Yes. 


22143. And that, having written a letter upon that subject in the 
words which you have read, you discovered afterwards that this diffi- 
culty was due to the excessive quantities measured as muskeg ?—Yes; 
quite so. There was adifficulty—a serious difficulty—and I determined 
to make full ei quiry into the nature of the difficulty before the contrac- 
tors should be paid any more. 


22144. After you discovered that the difticulty arose from the mode 
of measuring the muskeg, did you give any special directions regard- 
ing that material ?—I did. 

22145. In what way did you give them ?—I sent out letters of instruc- 
tions to the several engineers in charge of sections where that material 
was being used. 
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22146, At what time did you send them ?—I have a letter in my 
hand, dated 3rd of June, 1879, addressed to Mr. Jennings. Similar 
letters were addressed to Mr. Caddy. 

22147. Is that the same which is printed in your memorandum of 
1880 ?—Yes. 

22148. Does that refer particularly to the mode of measuring mus- 
keg ?—It does, if my recollection is right, and it was done after the 


nature of the difficulty referred to in the letter which I have just read, 


was found out. 


22149. On page 15, in clause 6, I find that you disapproved of the 
use of this material for embankments: is there some other portion of 
the letter which speaks of the method of measuring it ?—I will be 
happy to read you clause 6. I begin at that: 


‘6, It may further be mentioned, for the information of Mr. Jennings, that on some 
sections under construction, when muskegs prevail and the embankments have been 
formed from side borrowing-pi's and ditches, serious difficulties have arisen. The 
material so borrowed is reported to be, in many cases, vegetable matter of a spongy 
nature, holding much water, and when dry and compressed by a superincumbent 
weight, to have little solidity; it is consequently unfit to be used in the formation of 
earth embankment. The undersigned accordingly disapproves of its use. 

‘7. There is always more or less difficulty in forming embankments across mus- 
kegs or marshes. In some cases where a proper outfall is available, so that ditches 
would have the effect of draining and consolidating the ground, it is advisable to 
form them parallel to the line of railway. But when the ditches, after being formed 
would simply remain full of stagnant water, theirformation is of doubtful expediency, 
and under such circumstances ditches are of little value. Indeed, in some special 
localities they may be a positive injury, and in all such cases it is advisable not to 
form them, but rather resort to a judicious use of the logging and brushing provided 
for under the contract. 

‘‘ This being done a thin covering of earth to form a foundation and bed for the ties 
may be added. Track may then be laid, and thus allow material to be brought from 
any convenient distance by train. But if this expedient be resorted to, it will be 
necessary to bed the tack sufficiently even and solid to prevent the rails from being 
bent or injared in any way. 

‘* 8, These several points are brought to the attention of Mr. Jennings, but he will 
himself determine the best course to be pursued when he has specially examined each 
locality, and become acquainted with the depth of the muskeg and ali the circum- 
-tances. In arriving at a decision, Mr. Jennings will take into consideration the 
question of haul, for which a price ig provided, and he will see that in no ease the 
price of earth and haul together (when material is brought by train) shall exceed the 
price of ballast, as in such cases ballast would probably be the best and cheapest 
material with which to form the embankment. 


This is thefsection’ which I wish to direct your special attention to : 


“9, There may be some exceptional case where it maybe impossible for the con- 
tractor to procure suitable material for the road-bed, and whereit would bea very great 
advantage to them and expedite their operations, it they were permitted to use in part 
the spongy material foundinmuskegs. Thisshall only be allowed sparingly, and in all 
cases when used, the solid contents of the spongy matter only is to be paid for. A 
log platform (clause 12) must invariably be laid on the surface before any of the 
muskeg material is deposited, and arrangements must be made to measure the solid 
cubic contents in the embankment after the water has had time to drain out of it, 
On these conditions as to measurement and payment, and on these only, will the 
undersigned approve of the use in any form, of this peculiar material.” 


Then [ go} on to point out that Mr. Jennings should inform the con- 
tractors of my decision in the matter, and so forth. 


22150. I understand you to suggest in these instructions that the 
use of this material would not be approved of by you generally, and 
that in special cases where it might seem ‘to be unavoidable, 
on account of the extra expense to the contractor if he were obliged 
to furnish other material, you would permit it to be used upon 
the condition that that measurement, or that mode of measurement 
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which you suggest, would be acquiesced in by the contractor ?—In 
those cases, and in the way described, I would permit it to be used. 


22151. But upon the condition that the contractor should be in- 
formed first of your decision ?--No; there was no condition of that 
kind, 

22152. 1 understand it is only upon these conditions you would per- 
mit it to be used; that, in other words, you withhold your permission 
unless those conditions are agreed to ?—Yes; but the informing of the 
contractor was not one of the conditions, because it would come to 
the knowledge of the contractor sooner or later, and | was desirous 
that the contractor should know as soon as possible. 


22153. But do you not see that you are telling the engineer that 
you will not permit the material to be excavated and used unless a 
certain mode of measurement shall afterwards be adopted t—- Yes. 


22154. Well, how can you attach a condition to the removal of 
it which takes place before the mode of measurement is established 
unless by the consent of the parties?—I do not comprehend the 
question. 


22155. I understand you to say this in effect: 1 withhold my consent 
to using that muskeg material in embankments unless it is to be 
measured by the solid contents after compression: is that, in short, the 
substance of your instructions upen that question ?—Yes; I point out 
how the material is to be used, and it amounts to this: it is to be 
measured in embankment so as to arrive at the solid contents of the 
material, and I say “on these conditions and payment, and on these 
only, will the undersigned ” (that is myself) “ approve of the use in any 
form of this peculiar material.” 


22156. You are attaching to your permission a condition as to the ex- 
eavation ; well, of course, one would think that that would be a con- 
dition precedent—that until that condition was ascertained or 
consented to, or in some way acquiesced in, you would withhold 
your consent—that the excavation, in fact, should not take place until 
it was ascertained that that condition would be complied with ?-—I 
suid so in so many words. 


22157. Then that involves the proposition that the contractor should 
consent to that condition before the removal, and unless he did consent 
to it that the material should not be removed ?—He would be stopped 
—it he took any other course means would be taken to stop him. The 
engineer had the power to prevent him taking any other course—I 
mean the resident engineer. 


22158. Then, if the contractor did not consent to that condition, or 
was not informed of it beforehand, and proceeded to excavate without 
agreeing to it, or without being informed of it, he would 
not be, according to your own theory, as 1 take it, subject 
to this deduction in the measurement ?—It just amounts to this: 
the work would come to astand, or if he went on with the work against 
the positive instructions of my assistant on the ground, he would not 
be paid for the amount he did; he would get no certificate for work 
done. Mr. Jennings and the other were directed to make no returns 
unless in this way, and I would have takea very good care to have put 
my name to no certificate unless the material was ured in the way 
directed and measured in the way directed. 
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than your way ; you say you would have taken good care not to do so ? 
—I do not know, as a matter of fact, whether I did or not. IfI did I 
would take it for granted that Mr. Jennings had carried out my instrue- 
tions until I satistied myself that he did not. 


Meanwhile went 22160. Then, in other words, without enquiry, you would assume that 

Puen. your instructions had been carried out, ard that the muskeg was really 
measured in the embankments ?—Now, that it has come to my recollec- 
tion, I was directed by the Minister that very year, very soon after I 
left this, not on my own pleasure, but on public business, to proceed 
with Sir John Macdonald, Sir Leonard Tilley and Sir Charles Tupper, 
to Engiand, and 1 went with them to England, and I did not return 
until some time in August, or September, so that I was not at the head 
office for some moaths after these instructions were issued. When I 
returned, I required to find out what certificates I signed before I could 
answer the question. I have no doubt at all that I took care that no 
improper certificates were issued. 

Thinks an Order- 22161. Is there anything further on this subject of muskeg material 

Pees dean ie and measurement, which you wish to give in evidence ?—No; I simply 

the way muskeg promised yesterday to produce this letter that | have now produced. 

Fe oun Lt. Bow Occurs tO md that whie Twas dastin England, an Order-in- 
Council was passed defining the way in which this muskes was to be 
measured, and to what extent it was to be employed, and, I believe, 
this was conveyed to the guiitiemen whose names I had already given, 
Messrs. Jennings and Caddy, and they have been acting under that 
Order-in-Council sinée then, [ suppose. 


Surveys. 22162. When we parted, yesterday, we were considering the com- 
Found it imprac- parative cost of exploratory and of instrumental surveys, particularly 
Aural tae le with reference to the eastern section which was the ove u pon which 
- : Siti. ‘ f . . : i ape A) RbE : 
fe Preeede Fa: you were giving evidence: can you now give us further information 


surveys, and that upon this question of the comparative cost as to any given iength of 

pele enue cent country ?— Well, [am afraid I cannot give you very satisfactory infor- 

considered. mation. I found it impracticable to begin and carry on the survey in 
that way, and it being impracticable, the cost of it was :ot cousidered. 
It was impracticable for more reasons than one. The men that could 
make a survey of that description were not available: they were not 
to be had in the country. Any men that I did know myself that could 
do it were then engaged. 5 

eiamp ho 9, 8 22163. Hugaged on instrumental surveys ?—Engag.d on other work 

work. —on other lines of railway, or other work. Their services could not 
be had, and I had to devise some other means of getting the required 
information, so that the question of the cost of doing it in the way that 
you suggest was not considered. 


42164. You say that mon ft for this exploratory examination of the 
country were scarce, and were not to be had in sufficient numbers to 
enable you to depend upon that system or method at first: is that what 
I understand ?—Yes. 


22165. Then I suppose you also imply that if you had sufficient men 
at your command you would have followed that course of exploration ? 
—If I had been able to spare the time, and if I had been ubiquitous, I 
would have done it myself; but I could not do that. I could not have 


Jeunings, in which this muskeg material was measured in any other | 
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spared the time. It would have taken a very long time for one indi- 
vidual, and I knew of no other men that were then unemployed who 
could do it. 


~2166. But I understand you to imply that if the right men could 
have been found you would have adopted this system ?—I would have 
employed it to some extent, not to the whole extent. There are some 
portions of the country where I think [ would have adopted the same 
course that was adopted. 


22167, Which portions do you now allude to ?—I refer more par- 
ticularly to the section—the broad blank on the map that then was— 
lying between the River Ottawa and Luke Nipissing, and the northern 
bend of Lake Superior, a long distance, some 600 miles. 


22168. Now, I understand that you mean that even if you had it in 
your power to be ubiquitous, and to have made these surveys hy ex- 
ploration yourself, you would still have decided upon an instrumental 
survey, as was at that time adopted ?—For a very considerable portion 
of the country. 


22169. Is this the only section you referred to ?— Yes. 


22170. Between the River Ottawa and Lake Nipissing to the 
northern bend of Lake Superior ?— Yes. 


22171. So that irrespective of any surrounding circumstances, you 
say that the system adopted was the one which ought to have been 
adopted at that time ?—To a large extent in that section. 


22172. In adopting the instrumental method, do you get the in- 
formation of as broad a strip of the country as you do by explorations ? 
—You get the information of a kind that you require more than the 
other. To get the information by explorations, which are commonly 
called track surveys, the explorer would, as a rule, follow the water 
‘channels, ithe rivers and streams. These are all the depressions-~-the 
natural depressions of the country, and he would be unable to gain 
much knowledge concerning the land between those streams. By 
adopting the course I did I went to the core of the difficulty and got 
information in the general direction which it was desirable that the 
line should follow. 


22173. In adopting the instrumental surveys, do you get information 
upon as broad a strip or area of the country as you do by exploratory 
examinations, or track surveys, as you have described them? 
—You get quite as broad, if not broader, because the instru- 
mental survey embraces those track surveys and side explora- 
tions. If you allow me to draw your attention to the map 
of the country—take any one section—take the section in the neigh- 
bourhood of one of those Hudson Bay canoe routes—say the route from 
Michipicoton to James Bay: a track survey on that river would give 
you very little information that would be useful in projecting arailway. 
it would give you information of the country between Lake Superior 
and James Bay or intermediate points, but it would give no information 
of the country lying ten acres distant to the right and left of that: 
unless you could find a river or navigable stream that was lying in the 
general direction you wanted to go you would get very little informa- 
tion indeed. That canoe route that I have just referred to crosses, and 
could only cross, the line of the railway at one point, and it was impos- 
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sible to say where that point would be at the first off-go—quite impos- 
sible. 

22174. I do not think my question was sufficient to draw from you 
the information which I intended to ask for : I think I should have 
qualified it ?—You spoke with regard to breadth of country. It would 
certainly give you, in the instance I refer to, greater knowledge of the 
breadth of the country ; but it was knowledge of the length of the 
country we wanted more than the breadth. 


22175. I will come to what I want afterwards. Jam trying to work 
out the subject so that 1 can comprehend it myself: I know that you 
are very familiar with it. Would the same time and the same amount 
of money enable the Government to obtain the information over as 
wide, as broad an area of COUNTY, by instrumental surveys as by explo- 
ratory surveys ?—I think the plan adopted, which embraced instru- 
mental surveys as well as explorations g gives the desired information 
quicker and at less cost than it would have been possible to have done 
it with simpler explorations. 


22176. Do you mean with simpler operations at the beginning, and 
then followed by instrumental surveys, or do you mean that a simpler 
exploration would never have given you the accurate information that 
the instrumental survey did ?—Well, I mean both. The explorations 
would never give us the information that we wanted if they could have 
been made-—if we had the men tomakethem. They would have given 
us a certain amount of information, but it would not have been satis- 
factory, unless a great deal of time had been spent over it, years and 
years, and unless the very best description of men we had for that ser- 
vice had been employed. 


221 For the present let us put out of the question the matter of 
Natty men for the service, and assume that any amount of available 
men could have been obtained; then the question [ ask is this: 
whether some information towards the knowledge requisite before the 
location of the line could have been acquired over a wider area (1 do 
not mean length so much as breadth of the country), by what is called 
a simple exploration better than by an instrumental survey for the 
expenditure of any given time and money ?—In that case it could in 


certain sections of the country, but in one of the sections, particularly | 


between Lake Superior and Ottawa, I still would have had the instru- 
mental surveys made. 


178. Then you mean that in the district or in localities other than 


ea one you name, an exploration would have given information of 


some kind over a wider area than instrumental surveys; but notwith- 
standing that you consider the circumstances in this case exceptional, and 
that the instrumental surveys were proper to be adopted ?—Had there 
been plenty of time, and had there been a sufficient number of avail- 
able men, it would have been advantageous to have employed them in 
making explorations with the barometer and micrometer and the 
ordinary track surveys, over a wide extent of country between Red 
River and Lake Nipigon, and perhaps a little distance to the east of 


Lake Mean but I still think that, even under these circumstances, it. 


would have been advisable to have made an instrumental examination 
in the way it was done between the Ottawa and the northern bend of 
Lake Superior. 
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22179. What is the reason which would take that particular strip 
of country out of the ordinary rule: why is it that you think that ought 
to be commenced by instrumental surveys rather than this other section 
which you say might better have been tirst explored.?—There are 
several reasons. ‘These track surveys would generally be done by 
canoe on the water channe's, and there are no water channels running 
in the proper direction, or they are very few indeed in the section of 
country to which reference ismade. If you examine the map-—-the 
last map, with all the water channels laid down on it—you will find 
that they run generally north and south instead of east and west. 


22180. And do you mean that the country cannot be examined by a 
bare exploration except through the water channels or some other 
depressions ?—Not very easily. 


22181. But with some difficulty ?—With very great difficulty. I 
have done it myself, but it is not an easy matter. 


22182. Do you mean that it entails great hardship on.the persons 
employed ?—Great hardship, and the results are not very satisfactory. 


22183. Although made with the micrometer and barometer ?—Ohb, 
you cannot use a micrometer in the woods. It must be an open 
country to use a micrometer. 


22184. Were these bare explorations whick you recommended to be 
made in the winter made through the woods ?—These examinations 
were made with facility in the winter on account of the freezing of the 
rivers and lakes. 


22185. But the rivers and lakes, I understand it, ran in a differcnt 
direction from the line you were exploring ?—The explorations were 
not made in the section of country I speak of. They were made in 
another section of country. They wore made to the east and west of 
Lake Nipigon, not between Lake Superior and the Ottawa River. 


22186. As to the difficulty of getting men fit for this service of 
exploration, what are the requisite qualifications of a person for that 
service ?—Well, | should consider a properly qualified man would be 
one who is qualified to take the position of a chief engineer. 


22187. You think that would be requisite, do you ?—I think so. 


22188. Did you direct Mr. Horetzky to make some explorations in 
the western part of the country ?—Oh, that is another matter alto- 
gether. 


22189. I understood that you selected him for that work: is that 
correct ?—Mr. Horetzky went out asa photographer to begin with. 


22190. Was he not employed as an explorer to explore the practica- 
bility of certain portions of the country—the neighbourhood of Peace 
River or the Pine River Pass?—-I am afraid that will branch off into 
another subject which will take a long time to discuss. If you are 
anxious to discussit 1am ready. 


22191. I understand you to say, for the purpose of tis exploration, 
the men fitted for it were few, because no man was fit for it unless he 
was fit for a Chief Engineer. That is, as I understand it, the substance 
of your evidence on that point. Now I ask you whether you have not 
employed men to do this service who were not fit to be chicf engineers ? 
—I have frequently been obliged to employ men to do work who were 
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not the men best fitted for it, frequently because I could get no 
other. 


22192, But still you considered it advisable to get them to do this 
work ?—Sometimes it is necessary to employ men, because—for other 
reasons altogether. 


22193. Do you consider all the men, or any of them whom you 
employed to take charge and manage simple explorations, to be up to 
the standard which you have made ?—In these explorations ? 


22194. Yes ?--Well, there were none employed in the way you speak 
of, solely making explorations, They were making simple explorations 
as a rule. 

22195. I understood you to say that over some portions of this 
country, at some seasons of the year, persons were doing nothing but 


exploring—that several parties were engaged simply as exploring 


parties: is that right ?—That is right. 


22196. Were they all under the charge of men who were fit to be 
chief engineers ?-—-They were not. 


22197. Well, then, you found it expedient to employ men for explo- 
rations who were not up to the standard ?—But the character of the 
exploratiuns was quite different. These other explorations that you 
refer to were in connection with the instrumental surveys. We had 
the instrumental surveys as a base to refer the explorations to. 


22198. They were branch examinations ?— Branch examinations. 


22199. From a base line ascertained by instrumental survey ?—For 
the most part they were branch exa.ninations, 


22200. Do you know whether persons who are not in the profession 


are sometimes employed as explorers, to ascertain first the_ feasi- 
bility of a country before employing professional men afterwards to 
survey it instrumentally ?—Oh, yes; lumbermen, Indians and others, 
are sometimes asked to give their opinion about certain portions of 
the country they have been through, but it is not always to be impli- 
citly relied on. They may give it honestly enough, but they are very 
apt to be, and very often are, grossly mistaken, 


22201. Does it not sometimes happen that the feasibility of a country 
for a railway is ascertained by persons not in the profession at all, 
and is afterwards acted on ?—I do not know that it is. I do not at 
this moment remember any case. | 


22202. In a country where you can use the micrometer and _ baro- 


meter, any person.who understood the use of them would be 
able to get sume information towards establishing the feasibility of a 
railway through it ?—Not necessarily. 

22203. What would be the difficulty ?—Any one could, in a very 
short time, learn the use of a barometer. Any one, in a very short 
time, could learn the use of a micrometer. It does not follow at all 
that they would be able to give you any valuable information with 
regard to the country, because they could use the instruments. 


22204. If they could use them and did use them over any par- 


ticular portion of the country, would not that give valuable data in 
exercising a judgment on the feasibility of the railway ?—It would be 
available as far as it went, but that would be all. 
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22205. To what length would it go: would it give the distances S™*vey: 
and the heights of the surface of the country 2—A single observation 
by mewns of the micrometer, if accurately executed, would give you 
the distance b. tween two points. A number of observations, unless 
they were systematically arranged, might give you very little infor- 
mation. It would have to be done according to certain rules—certain 
well understood rules. 


22206. Would these rules be difficult to understand by persons of 
ordinary intelligence ?—There is nothing difficult about it, but it would 
take some little time to acquire sufficient experience. I do not think 
you-could take any intelligent man and make him fitted to make these 
explorations «t very short notice. These explorations that you refer 
to are the sort of explorations that are made very largely by the Geolo- 
gical Survey—by Mr. Selwyn, by Prof. Bell, by Dr. Dawson and 
one or two others. These are not only men of very great intelligence, 
but of considerable experience. 


22207. In ascertaining the nature of the country and the feasibility Most direct line 
of a railway—between Nipissing and Nipigon, for instance—was it paheeet A St ocr 
necessary to go tar from the frontier ?— That is exactly what i wanted Bee 
to find out by the examination. I wanted to find out how close to a 
direct line we could get a railway, and the most direct line was a long 


way back of the lake. 


22208. Could you ascertain that, as regards the depth of the country 
between the frontier and the line, better by an instrumental survey 
ausning principally easterly and westerly than by explorations running 
principally northerly and southerly ?—Much better, much cheaper and 
much quicker, 
22209. To what depth do you think you obtained information of the 
nature of the couniry by the instrumental survey adopted ?—TI could 
hardly say. To a considerable depth, some places fifty miles—a breadth 
of fifty miles. 
22210. On an average what would the depth be?—I can hardly say. Considerable 
It depends upon information that [ have not at my finger ends now, tay Geaiincde 
but, taken with the explorations, a considerable breadth of country was | 
examined. ‘These examinations took place perhaps 120 miles away 
back of the Georgian Bay, and a lesser distance back of Lake Superior 
—150 miles back of Georgian Bay. 


22211. J understand the course which was followed in making this Course followed 
5 in making in- 


instrumental survey was, that the parties would proceed to some point strumental sur- 

inland, a considerable distance from the frontier, and then pursue their YOy) Parties pro 

investigation easterly and westerly: is that the nature of the work ? point inland and 

BEY aa: investigated east 

and west, 

22212. So that, in effect, you obtained instrumental information 

upon a line a long wiy inland and far from the frontier, but running 

easterly and westerly in the general line of the railway ?— Running in 

the desired direction. One party would proceed up the Michipicoton 

River, and I should say to you the number of points where the interior 

of the country was accessible were extremely limited. The Michipi- 

-coton River was one of them, and we sent more than one of our parties 

up the Michipicoton River, with instructions to examine to the right 

and left, and penetrate the forest towards the Ottawa ina certain 
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Ser. general given direction, so that they might come out or mect another 
party from the Ottawa midway. 

23213. In devising the method of surveys, at the beginning of this 
undertaking in 1871, | understand you to say that it was a matter of 
great urgency in your opinion, and according to the information you 
received ; did that induce ycu to adopt the operations without any — 
great consideration as to the comparative cost of different kinds of: 
expeditions ?—I think I may say yes to that question. First of all, I 
considered what sort of examination was needed — what sort of examina- 
tion was practicable under all the circumstances. Then [ went to 
work to carry out that examination, not regardless of cost, but with the 
primary object in view of getting the most satisfactory results with the. 
least. possible delay. 


May have com- 22214. Did the cost of the different expeditions or methods of opera- 
pared the cost of | tion enter into your consideration so far as to make you compare the 
bok cen) ere relative cost of different kinds of expeditions ?—I may have compared 
Ne considered the them in my own mind, and no doubt I did think over it very seriously, 
cost asecondary but I cannot positively say to what extent, nor can I produce any 


consideration. : i : 
calculations as to the cost of the different methods. 


22215. Did you consider that the cost of the operations was a mat- 
ter of secondary consideration ?—I did. 


92216, And that the main object was to ascertain, as early as pos- 
sible, the information which would enable you to locate a line ?—The 
main object was to get the information desired by the Government. 


22217. Which was to locate a line, as I understand you ?—Which 
was, first, to ascertain if a line was practicable ; second, where it should. 
go, and in due time to locate the line. . 


22218. The final object was to locate the line ?—In the fewest. 
possible words to establish a line of railway from the one side of they — 
country to the other. | ) 


=< 


Finds from a, 21219. Is there anything further connected with this eastern or | 
e re ° . . . ; 
Hated 16th April, Wooded section, and connected with the surveys, which you wish to add 
1877, that between to your evidence ?—I do not know that there is. I see by a paper 
the Ottawa and : . . 
Red Riverex-_ before me, that hus been prepared evidently with some care, dated 16th 
Doar Soe April, 1877—prepared for the purpose, I think, of informing either the: 
nearly 10,000 Senate or House of Commons—that although instrumental surveys 
miles. y 
were made through that country, between the valley of the Ottawa 
and Red River, to a considerable extent, exploratory or track surveys 
were by no means neglected. I find that a total mileage of very 
nearly 10,000 miles of track surveys were made between the valley of 


the Ottawa and Red River from first to last. 


-‘BURPE. T. R. Burpr’s examination continued: 


she enh ir By the Chairman :— ji 


Contynets Nos. 92220. I think you said that you had charge of the correspondence 
between Mr. Fleming and other parties during the time that he was 
Engineer-in-Chief, or after you became connected with the Department? 
—Yes, I had. | 
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22221. Have you searched for any letters or copies of letters from 
Mr Fleming to Mr. Sandberg on the subject of the rails purchase ? 
Yes; I have searched through the books. The first letter I find is in 
November, 1874, after the purchase of the steel rails. 


22222. That is after the tenders had been received ?—After the con- 
tract was let. 
22223, You find none before that from Mr. Fleming to Mr. Sandberg? 


—None before. All our correspondence up to the Ist of January, 1074, 
was destroyed by fire. 


_ Sanprorp FLEMING’s examination continued: 


By the Chairman :— 


22224. You have heard the question which was asked Mr. Burpe on 
the subject of the correspondence from you to Mr. Sandberg: could 
you say whether there was any such correspondence ?—I am as certain 
as I am of anything that there was correspondence. 


22225. Krom you to him?—From Mr. Sandberg to me. 


22226. I am asking whether there was any letter from you to him? 
—I received several letters from Mr. Sandberg—more letters than I 
think [ answered. I probably acknowledged the receipt of two or 
three at one time, having a great deal else to attend to, and not much 
more than the acknowledgment. Indeed, I would occasionally let 
them accumulate, but I have a distinct recollection of receiving the 
letters referred to, and I am as clear on that point as [ am of any- 
thing. 


2.227. It is not with respect to any doubt of that [ am asking the 
question : the letters from you to Mr. Sandberg, as I understand you 
to intimate, would be in answer to some from him to you, not asking 
him to write to you ?—I think the information was voluntary on his 
part: I did not ask him at all. 


992228, He voluntarily made the suggestion to you ?—He volunteered 
the information. As to the non-appearance of the letters, I stated 
yesterday that possibly I handed the letters to Mr. Mackenzie. 


99229, That is, the letters from him to you?—Yes. There would be 
no record of them in the head office. 1 probably would be away all 
summer and they might have been received by me in my absence from 
Ottawa. 

22230, Will you please explain the system of surveys in ‘British 
Columbia, if there is any distinction between the course adopted there 
and that of the eastern section, or if there is any Other explanation that 
you think proper to give in connection with it ?—I will have to refer to 
the instructions and telegrams and various documents bearing on_ that 
branch of the subject, and I may be a little tedious. However, | will 
endeavour to be as short as possible. With regard to the mode of pro- 
ceeding with the work of the survey in British Columbia, which began 
about ten years ago, I confess that at the time Iwas very greatly puzzled. 


I had never been in that country, and the country is one in respect of 


which it is very difficult to form a proper idea with regaid to its 
character, even after reading the very best description of it. Our 
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Several gentle- 
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thority to employ 
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operations had to be conducted in remote parts of the province which 
had not been visited by people—by travellers—who left a record behind 
them, because I endeavoured to get all the information, I could from 
every source, I gathered much valuable information particularly with 
regard to the country east of the Rocky Mountains, and in the Rocky 
Mountains, from the reports of Capt. Palliser, especially respecting 
some of the southern passes through these mountains; from the 
journals of Dr. Ray, Milton and Cheadle, and others, I learned about the 
Yellow Head Pass and other sections of the country. I had the benefit 
of a personal interview with the Hon. Mr. Trutch, subsequently 
Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia, and who, although he him- 
self had never been in the mountains, knew a great deal about British 
Columbia, perhaps as much as any other man. I thus endeavoured to 
gather generally from every source all the information that I could, 
and I learned that at two points, namely Howse Pass and Yellow Head 
Pass, the most promising entrances into British Columbia through the 
Rocky Mountains from the east was offered through one or other of 
those passes. I had no conception then that obstacles barred the direct 
way to the Pacific Ocean to the west of the Rocky Mountains, even 
more formidable and vastly more difficult to overcome than the Rocky 
Mountains themselves afterwards proved. I was ata great loss to find 
engineers whom | considered qualified to make the necessary examina- 
tion. There were a number of gentlemen in British Columbia whom 
it was deemed advisable, for reasons that will be understood, to employ. 


22231. You mean for their engineering abilities, | suppose ?—No ; 
for political reasons. These gentlemen were unknown tome. I never 
even heard their names before, and I personally knew nothing of their 
qualifications. I heard of one gentleman, however, whom | had known 
many years ago, and I was informed that he had spent much of his 
subsequent life in British Columbia in making explorations and in 
forming trails and making roads, that he was familiar with the 
mountainons districts, and particularly those adjoining the Columbia 
River to the west of Howse Pass, and that he was well qualified to 
carry out with expedition and success any examination required in that 
quarter. I obtained the authority of the Minister to engage that gentle- 
man, Mr. Moberly, and I.placed in his hands the duty of finding out 
all the particulars respecting Howse Pass as a route for the railway. I 
likewise succeeded in securing the services of Mr. Roderick McLennan, 
who, I believe, was well qualified to make an examination in @ rough 
country. I knew him to be a man of energy and ability, and of con- 
siderable experience. I placed the examination of Yellow Head Pass 
and its approaches in Mr. McLennan’s hands. Another gentleman, 
Mr. John Trutch, residing in British Columbia, a brother of the late 
Lieutenant-Governor, was likewise appointed, and placed in charge of 
a district extending from the Lower Fraser to Kamloops and 
Shuswap Lake. These three gentlemen were appointed district 
engineers, and were placed on an equal footing as such. Mr. George 
Watt, a gentleman whom I had not previously known, was appointed 
to lead the commissariat department, to control and account for the 
expenditure. It was the wish of the Government that these 
three district engineers sbould fill up their surveying staff, as far 
as possible, from residents of British Columbia. As a matter of 
fact, only four other engineering gentlemen were sent from this side, 
and one of them really belonged to British Columbia. Their names 
were Messrs Mahood, Rhéaume, Ireland and Dickey. These four were 
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appointed under the authority of Sir George Cartier. The first men- 
tioned, Mr. Mahood, had previously been connected with explora- 
‘tions in British Columbia. He was a stranger to me. In connection 
with the commissariat branch of the survey, another gentleman, Mr. 
Sherwood Hall, was appointed. He also wasa stranger tome. Mr. 
Moberly was selected to make an examination of the country lying 
between the Kootanie Plain, east of Howse Pass, and Shuswa 
Lake, to the east of Kamloops. I should mention here that he had pre- 
viously informed me that he was familiar with the country easterly 
from Shuswap Lake, and had, in fact, discovered a favourable route 
for a raiiway through what is known as the Gold range, which lies 
between Shuswap Lake and the Columbia River. The point which 
I myself had most doubt about was at and near Howse Pass, although 
it was considered desirable to confirm the statement made by Mr. 
Moberly with respect to the Eagle Pass. 


22232. That is the pass which you thought he had discovered ?—Yes ; 
the path through the Gold range. I directed him accordingly to pro- 
ceed with all possible despatch to Howse Pass and test the matter by 
actual survey. I further directed him, in order to save time, to detail 
a portion of his staff to begin an instrumental examination between 
Shuswap Lake and the Columbia River. 


22233. Through the Eagle Pass ?—Through the Hagle Pass; and I 
requested him to make every possible exertionsto form a junction 
detween Howse Pass and Shuswap Lake Breed vite close of the 
season. Mr. McLennan was similarly directed to cross the mountains 
from the west by the Yellow Head Pass, and make an instrumental 
examination of the pass and its approaches on either side, so that we 
would secure the data to make a proper comparison between Howse 
and Yellow Head Pass as soon as it was possible to do it. 


22254. Could you say from what point each of these engineers was 
to begin his instrumental examination ?—Yes. Mr. Moberly was to 
begin his instrumental examination at Kootanie Plain. Mr. McLennan 
was to begin, if [ remember his instructions distinctly, this side of 
Yellow Head Pass, after having passed through it and explored it. 
Mr. John Trutch was directed to examine the district lying between 
Shuswap Lake, and the Lower Fraser, a section which is to a large 
extent common to the two routes across the Rocky Mountains, the one 
by Howse Pass, and the other by Yellow Head Pass. These three 
gentlemen were left entirely to their own discretion, with respect to 
the strength of their parties, the arrangement of their staff, and 
almost everything else. My instructions were very general. It is 
quite a mistake to suppose, as may be inferred from some of the evi- 
dence I see by this Commission, that they were debarred from making 
any but instrumental surveys. They were enjoined, in the first place, to 
make a general examination in advance, and I would like to read you 
a portion of the instructions which fortunately | have with me. The 
instructions to Mr. Trutch and others were similar: 

‘You will commence the survey in this district by making a general examination 
of the country, in order 1o ascertain where it would be most advisable to make the 
survey.” 

Both Mr. Moberly and Mr. McLennan were expected to gain a 
general and full knowledge of their whole districts, before any instru- 
mental work was attempted; and in view of this they were instructed 
to begin with the instrumental work at the remote end. 
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22235. The eastern end ?—Yes; the remote eastern end, in order that 
they would have an opportunity of becoming familiar, in the first place, 
with the features of the country over which the route was projected. 


22236. They would then be going over the ground a second time by 
their instrumental examination ?—By their instrumental examination. 
My instructions to these gentlemen, both verbal and written, were 
general. I purposely left nearly all to their own discretion, merely 
pointing out the locality of the respective surveys, and the character 
of the information desired. I felt it would be a mistake to tie them in 
any way by rigid instructions, and that it was much better to leave to 
their own good sense all matters of detail, and allow them, in their own 
way, to bring the examination to a successful issue with the least 
possible delay ; and if proof of that is needed, I would like to read 
the instructions to the three gentlemen, or a portion of them. It 
may not take many minutes to read one or two paragraphs. 


22237. Read ?—It is addressed to Mr. McLennan, 14th June, 1871: 


‘*Srr,—The Government having determined to commence anexploratory survey for 
a line of railway through Canada to the Pacific coast, have appointed you upon my 
recommendation to take charge‘of the surveys and explorations to the district line to 
the west of Jasper House, latitude 53 degrees, 12 minutes and 15seconds. You will com- 
mence the survey of this district by means of one or more parties to be placed under 
your directions, one of these to commence work at Jasper House, said to be 3,372 feet 
above the sea, and endeavour to find the most practicable line for a railway from that 
point in a southerly direction towards Henry House, and thence through the Yellow 
Head or Leather Passin a westerly direction to Téte Jaune Uache. You will also 
have a general examination made of the country lying between Téte Jaune Cache 
and the eastern end of Quesnelle Lake, or the northern end of Clearwater Lake, 
with a view of ascertaining whether it would be advisable to attempt a location of 
the line through that country. This exploration ought also to enable you to form an 
opinion as to whether there is a likelihood of its being possible to find a practicable 
line southwards from the Leather Pass to the waters of either the Thompson or 
Columbia Rivers. On the examination demonstrating the practicability of all these 
routés, you will then direct the exploration to the westward with a view of finding 
the most direct practicable route for a railway from Téte Jaune Cache to Quesnelle 
mouth.——”’ ‘ 


22238. That would be crossing the Cariboo range ?-—Yes. 


‘Should you not succeed in finding such a line through the mountains about Cari- 
boo, you will have to endeavour to find a location by following the waters of the 
Fraser River generally from Téte Jaune Cache.’’ 


I refer to the general instructions, and I mention that— 


‘‘George Watt has been appointed commissariat officer for the survey in British 
Columbia, with whom you will therefore confer and arrange for procuring and for- 
warding supplies, and financial arrangements generally.”’ 

I need not read any more, though I should be happy to read the 
whole of it. Now I will read a few paragraphs from the instructions 
to Mr. Walter Moberly. After pointing out the general direction of 
the survey from Kootanie Plain to Shuswap Lake, I go on as fol- 
lows:— . 

‘‘As the season favourable for exploration in that section will be considerably 
advanced by the time you arrive there, it would be perhaps desirable that you com- 
mence work at the Kootanie Plain end of your district’? —- 

22239. The Kootanie Plain is east of Howse Pass ?—It is east of 
Howse Pass— 

‘“‘In order that you may be working towards the base of supplies as the season 
advances, buton this point you must, to some extent, be guided by circumstances and 


the experience you have already gained in that country In the event of your com- 
mencing operations at the Kootanie Plain, you will be careful to select a starting 
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point where the country presents as favourable a prospect as possible for the location 
of the railway, and where such references takes, bench marks, &c., as you establish, 
will be most easily found by anyexploring party going from the east, who may be in 
search of them.’’—— 

I should state, by way of parenthesis, I had taken means to have the 
exploration from Fort Garry to the Mountains, or one of them, ter- 
minate at Kootanie Plain— 

‘Should it be found. however, more desirable to begin at some other point in the 
district, you will, upon arriving at the Kootanie Plains, first, carefully examine and 
see if any such marks have been established by a party from the east. If so you will 
close your work on them, and, if not, you will act as directed in the general in- 
structions. Taking for granted that you began at the place first indicated, it 
would be your duty to try and find a practicable route for the railway 
through Howse Pass to the valley of the Columbia River, in as direct a line as 
practicable to the western end of your district. Should you fail to finda passage 
through the Selkirk range of mountains, you will follow the valley of the Columbia 
River until you can cross the Gold range of mountains through the Hagle Pass disco- 
vered by yourself on a former occasion. You will begin the survey of tkis district 
by means of two fully appointed surveying parties to be placed under your direction, 
one ot these to begin, as already indicated, on the eastern side of the Howse Pass, the 
other to begin at Shuswap Lake and to work easterly through the Eagle Pass. 
You will make every possible exertion to form a junction between the two parties 
‘before the close of the season.’ 

22240. When you speak of two fully equipped surveying parties, do 
you mean for instrumental survey ?—For instrumental work; yes. [ 
wanted to have definite information about these passes. They were 
explored before. They were explored before by Palliser’s expedition. 
When I said they were explored, the Howse Pass was explored before ; 
the Eagle Pass was explored by Mr. Moberly himself. 


22241. Through these particular passes the feasibility of the railway, 
as you considered, had been established, and you prepared these two 
parties for making a closer and more accurate examination, in order 
to get profiles if necessary ?—So as to make a comparison between the 
two passes, the two leading entrances into British Columbia, the 
Yellow Head and Howse. 

22242. Then the country within the bend of the Columbia River 
‘was the principal portion not yet examined ?—It was the principal 
portion that had not been yet examined, but I knew perfectly well a prac- 
ticable line of railway could be found along the bank of the river. I 
instructed them to try and find a passage across the Selkirk range, and 
in the event of not finding such a passage it would be necessary to 
follow the Columbia River. I must trouble you with some more read- 
ing, because [ wish to explain to you that everything was done that I 
could do to secure satisfactory resuits. Isent a number of letters to 
George Watt, the commissariat officer, pointing out what his duties 
were, and directing him to control the expenditure as much as he 
postibly could. Lalso senta letter to His Excellency the Hon. Anthony 
Musgrave, Governor of British Columbia, which I see here, and which 
I have not read probably since it was written. It is not very long. It 
is dated 24th June, and is as follows :-— 

‘Sin, —The Government of Canada having appointed me Engineer-in- Chief of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, with instructions to proceed with an exploratory survey 
with as little delay as possibie, over the whole country between this place and the 
Pacific Ucean, I ventured to telegraph you some time ago for the names of those 
engineers and surveyors in British Columbia who would be available for the survey, 
it being considered desirable to employ as many as possible of those who reside in 
that colony. I received your reply, reported the names to the Government and 
received authority to employ the gentlemen whom youmention. For the present, the 


-gurvey in British Columbia will be divided into three districts, nnder three district 
engineers. 1 have selected to fill these offices: Messrs. John Trutcb, R McLennan 
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and Walter Moberly, and 1 have requested that these gentlemen submit to you their 


instructions so that you may be fully informed with regard to all proposed operations. 
Other gentlemen in British Columbia will be employed under the district engineers. 
I hope, myself, to visit British Columbia about the middle of August. 

‘‘T have the honour to be, &c.”’ 


The work went on, | had no means of communicating with the parties. 


examining the routes to the Yellow Head and Howse Passes after they 
left. Sosoon as definite information was received, the merits of the 
two routes were carefully weighed. ‘he result of the comparison we 
were enabled to make is given in my report of April, 1872, and 1 would 
just refer to one or two paragraphs : 

‘With regard to the survey between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast, 


although a great deal still remains to be done, material progress has, undoubtedly, 
been made. 


‘‘A very favourable line for a railway has been found through the Gold range by the- 


Eagle Pass, extending from Little Dalles, on the Columbia River, to Great Shuswap 
Lake, and an instrumental survey has been completed from the foot of the last named 


lake to Hope, on the Lower Fraser River. The general engineering features of the. 


approaches to Howse Pass have also beén ascertained 
‘The surveying expedition which left Victoria on the 20th July to find a moder- 


ately direct line from Quesuelle Mouth, through the Cariboo country to Téte Jaune: 


Cache, has failed in its object. The lowest pass discovered through the Selkirk 
range, although about 1,000 feet lower than the mountains adjoining, is reported to be 
at such an elevation that the ground falls on one side 1,600 feet in five miles, and on 
the other 2,300 feet in about six miles, thus proving the pass impracticable for a rail- 
Way, unless with a tunnel at an enormous cost.” 


22243. Now, before we leave that point, J understand that to be the 


route travelled by Mr. Moberly on his way to Howse Pass with one 


of those surveying parties ?—I am not sure that he personally-travelled 
it. Ido not think it is on the line of travel. 


22244. Do you understand that this information which you are now 
describing in that report was obtained by Mr. Moberly’s party ?— Yes. 

22245. At that time ?— Yes, 

22246. One of those surveying parties that he took with him ?—One 
of the exploring parties. 


22247. Then, before we leave that, do I understand that that par- 
ticular feature of your report is based upon information obtained by a 
bare exploring party ?—With regard to the Selkirk range? | 


22248, The feasibility of a line across thé Selkirk range ?—Yes. 


22249, Was it established by an exploring party ?—Yes. I continue: 


to read: 


‘CA favourable pass from the North Fraser River, in the neighbourhood of Téte 
Jaune Cache to the north branch of the Thompson River, has been found. 

‘‘ According to the information received, this will admit of a line being constructed 
from Yellow Head Pass to Kamloops, with grades not exceeding fifty feet per mil® 

‘‘The fortunate discovery of a practicable line with grades so favourable, between 
Kamloops and the summit of the Rocky Mountains, via the North Thompson and 
Yellow Head Pass together with information received from the expedition, which: 
examined the country on the eastern slope of the mountains, led to the abandonment 
of all further work on the survey via Howse Pass. 

‘Kamloops is an important point on the line which was being surveyed from New 
Westminster through the Hagle Pacs to Howse Pass. The distance from Kamloops: 
to a common point near Edmonton House, is not greater by the North Thompson and 
Yellow Head Pass, than it is by Eagle and Howse Pass, while all information goes to 
show that a very much better and less costly line can be had by the former than by 
the latter route. 

‘ This led to the adoption by the Government on the 2nd inst., of the Yellow Head 
Pass as the gate to British Columbia from the east. 

‘The next important consideration is the establishment of the railway route from: 
Téte Jaune Cache to the Pacific coast.”’ 
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had been made by the operations of the survey up to that time, and that 
the survey itself was simplified and the expense reduced. 


22250. Upon that question I should like to get some further answers 
from you, before we proceed to any other branch of the subject: I 
gather from what you have read and said, that the object of 
this first season’s operations was to ascertain the comparative merits or 
feasibility of two lines from a common point about Kamloops, one 
going through the Howse Pass and the other through the Yellow Head 
Pass ?— Yes, to a large extent. 

22251. In what respect is it not correct ?—In this respect: we had 
another object in view. We had the question of reaching the Pacific 
coast at points other than Burrard Inlet. According to the map, it 
will be seen that while Howse Pass commands Burrard Inlet and only 
Burrard Inlet, Yellow Head Pass itself commands not only Burrard 
Inlet but every other point on the coast that was then projected as a 
terminus. 

22252. If some point on the Pacitic coast, to the north of Burrard 
Inlet, had been the terminus, there would be less necessity for survey- 
ing the line that Mr. Moberly took than if Burrard Inlet should be the 
selected terminus, would it not ?—Had it been determined to go to any 
of the points north of Burrard Inlet, with the exception of Howe Sound, 
there would be no necessity of making an examination of Howse Pass, 


22253. Then the most favourable view to take of the necessity of the 
Moberly operations would depend on the Burrard Inlet as a terminus ? 
—Knutirely. 

22254. Then, taking that view of it so as to give his operations the 
benetit of the greatest argument in their favour, L understand from what 
you have said and read that the object of this expedition by Mr. 
Moberly was to ascertain whether the Howse Pass, which was knowa 
to bea feasible one, and the Eagle Pass which was considered to be a 
feasible one, could be utilized by making a line as directly as possible 
between them ?—Yes ; that was the object. 

22255. That is the main object ?—Yes. 

22256. That was ascertained, I understand, by a bare exploring 
party ?—The feasibility was ascertained. 

22257. By a bare exploring party ?—Well, the probability of the 
line was ascertained. We had no knowledge, or no sufficient know- 
ledge, of the approach to Howse Pass from the western side. 

22258. In your report you have said, in April, 1872, that it was 
ascertained that that particular pass through the Selkirk range was 
an impracticable one for a railway unless by a tunnel at an enormous 
cost ?—That is another thing altogether. 

22259. Is that right ?— Yes. 

22260. That tact, which I understand was the turning point in the 
usefulness of that particular expedition———No; pardon me for inter- 
rupting you. 

22261. That particular fact which I understand to be the turning 


point in the usefulness of that expedition was ascertained by a simple 
exploring party ?—That was not the turning point; that was simply 
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one of the features of the route. We wanted to discover whether or 
not a more direct line between Howse Pass and Eagle Pass than going 
round by the Columbia River and Boat Encampment. 


22262. Exactly: that is as I understand the object of the expedi- 
tion ?—But that is not the turning point. The turning point, as I 
understand, was at Howse Pass itsé@lf—the principal turning point. 


22263. Did you not decide, or did not the Government decide, upon 
the merit of the route to be adopted, and which was to be through the 
Yellow Head Pass, without a close examination of Howse Pass ?—No; 
we had a measurement of Howse Pass-—we had an instrumental exam- 
ination of Howse Pass. 


22264. Was that what led to the adoption of Yellow Head Pass ?— 
In part, and we had also information respecting the non-existence of a 
pass through the Selkirk range. 


22265. Is not that the turning point in the question —the difficulty 
of getting through the Selkirk range: was not that the main fact 
established by the Moberly operations of that season ?—No. 


22266, What was the main fact ?—i had very little hope of getting 
through the Selkirk range when we started the surveys. 


22267. Well, what was the main fact ?—It was a comparison of the 
respective merits of the two passes --Yellow Head and Howse—and we 
were enabled to do that by the surveys that were made, imperfect as 
they were. 


22268. Am I right or wrong in supposing this: that the Howse Pass 
would have been abandoned even if it had been better than the Yellow 
Head Pass, because of this difficulty ascertained in the Selkirk range ? 
—I do not think so; I think you are wrong. I think it would have kept 
the question open end put us to the expense of making further sur- 
veys in that direction. 

22269. In one of the extracts from your report of 1872 which you 
have read, you say : 

‘‘The lowest pass discovered through the Selkirk range, although about 1,000 

feet lower than the mountains adjoining, isreported to be at such an elevation thatthe 
ground falls on one side 1,600 feet in five miles, and on the other 2,300 feet in about 
six miles, thus proving the pass impracticable for a railway, unless with a tunnel at 
an enormous cost.” 
Now, in the face of that obstacle, do you say that Howse Pass, 
if it had been equal in merits to Yellow Head Pass, would have 
been adopted ? —I simply say that that itself was not sufficient to settle 
the question as to which pass was the best. The Howse Pass line was 
not rendered impracticable by that ; it was simply rendered a longer 
line. 

22270. You mean by going by the Columbia River ?—Yes. 

22271. Round the bend ?—Yes. 


22272, That would have been about 175 miles instead of a line 
across it at seventy-five miles ?—Possibly about that. Then there were 
other matters that entered into the cOmparison. There would be the 
nature of the ascent to the Howse Pass from the Columbia River. The 
protile which Mr. Moberly sent me and which was made, as I was 
informed and believe, from actual instrumental surveys, showed me a 
very difficult section of railway, and I was enabled to compare that 
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with the approaches to the Yellow Head Pass before recommending 
the Government to adopt one or the other. 


22273. Well was not the difficulty which was found in the way of a 
railway through the Howse Pass that difficulty which you have 
described here as proving the impracticability of a route through the 
Selkirk range: was not that the main obstacle ?—No, I do not think so, 
That was one of the obstacles. I never was very sanguine of getting 


'a pass through that way. From the first [ thought it would be neces- 


sary to follow the Columbia River to the Boat Kncampment and 
from the Boat Encampment to the Hagle Pass. ' 


42274. This difficulty which you say was a very serious one) 
and which might weigh very much in the decision as to which 
route to take, was discovered without instrumental surveys ? 
—Without instrumental surveys. Before Mr, Moberly went there at 
all, | knew that there was every probability of finding a probable 
route from Kootanie Plain to Shuswap Lake—not across the Selkirk 
range, but across by Howse Pass—the Blaeberry River and Columbia 
River to the Boat Encampment, Boat Encampment to Little Dalles, 
and thence across by Eagle Pass to Shuswap Lake. Had we gota 
passage through the Selkirk range it would have rendered the route 
by Howse Pass to Burrard Inlet much shorter if not more favourable. 


22275. Before leaving this matter of the crossing of the Selkirk 
range I would like to ask whether the crossing it in the way which 
you have suggested was not considered to be much more advantageous 
than going round the bend by the Boat Encampment ?—We did not 
know. If it had been a practicable line, it would, of course, have been 
very much more favourable, it would have shortened the distance 
seventy-five or eighty or more miles. 


‘2276. That was one of the objects to be ascertained, whether it was 
feasible ?—That was one of the objects, but not the main object. The 
miuin object was to get information with rega:d to the Howse Pass, the 
Eagle Pass and intervening country by the Columbia. As I said before, 
I had very little hope of gaining the information I required. So assoon 
as the Government decided to adopt the Yellow Head Pass, and aban- 
don all further expenditure on the survey of the Howse Pass, | wrote 
to Mr. McLennan, then on his way to British Columbia, a letter which 
I shall read. It was dated the same day that the Yellow Head Pass 
was adopted, the 2nd of April 1872: 


*¢ R. McLennan, Esq., Toronto, 


‘‘My Dear Str,—I enclose a copy of a telegram which I have this day sent to 
Lieut.-Governor Trutch. You will see from this that the Government has decided to 
abandon all the surveysin connection with the Howse Pass,and to adopt Yellow Head 
Pass a3 the gateway from the east to British Columbia. The information resulting 
from the surveys made by yourcelf and Mr. Moberly has been such as to justify this 
decision. Kamlocps, on the line to New Westminster, it is found, can be easier 
reached by Yeilow Head Pass than Howse Pass trom the longitude of Fort Edmonton. 
The distance is, as near as possible, the same one way as the other, and the measure- 
ments made establish the question of gradients, without a doubt, in favour of the 
Yellow Head Pass route. Of course, if New Westminster can be reached easiest by 
the Yellow Head Pass, every other point in British Columbia north of it can be still 
easier reached. This is so far satisfactory, it will enabie us to concentrate our efforts 
on one route east of Téte Jaune Cache, and make Téte Jaune Cache a common 
point for all lines running towards the west’?’—— 


Now this is the point to which I wish to draw your attention— 


‘‘ We must utilize the supplies taken in by Mr. Moberly, and I think this can be 
est done by moving them to Boat Encampment, and thence by Canoe River to the 
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Ries cape o House. [have pointed out in this telegram where the parties under Mr. Moberly and 
taken in by Mr. Trutch should operate, namely, between Kamloops, Cranberry Lake and Jasper 
Moberly ; to House. This will leave your parties free to take up the survey on the most direct 


survey route be- route that can be found between Téte Jaune Cache and Bute Inlet. I trust the 


read te Sad dite exploration between Quesneile Lake and the North Thompson will prove a success ; ifso 


Inlet. &e. you will follow itup towards Bute Iulet. Should there be no opening through the moun- 
tains nearer than Kamloops, you must then endeavour to ascertain the practicability of 
the line by Bonaparte River. I hope, however, if you fail to get through to the 
Quesnelle Lake from the North Thompson, you will be able to get through by Tran- 
quille Lake, and Lake la Hache. Will you mention to the Lieut.-Governor that I 
regret very much that I cannot at once go to British Columbia myself. The Govern- 
ment is now arranging, however, to secure the services of a gentleman to take general 
charge of all the surveys in British Columbia during my absence, and who will 
probably leave in a couple of weeks. He will take with him a sufficient number of 
assistants to make special surveys in the neighbourhood of Valdes Island with a view 
to bridging, and will himself take charge of the coast survey. He has now finished 
another engagement, and will proceed to British Columbia with as little delay as 
possible. I may ake arrangements to start overland for British Columbia in June, 
and will probably reach Jasper House about the middle of August.” 


On the same day I sent ihe following telegram to Lieut.-Governor 


Trutch :— 
“Orrawa, April 2nd, 1872. 
Telegram to ‘To Lieut.-Governor Trutcn, Victoria, B.C. : 
Tee Mhoiee of.‘ Loformation received from surveys shows that Kamloops can be easier reached 
Yellow Head from Edmonton by Yellow Head than by Howse Pass. Government has adopted 
Passand giving Yellow Head Pass. Moberly’s parties and supplies to be moved north by Canoe 
directions. River or Athabaska Pass. One party will survey from Henry House towards Jasper 


and Edmonton, the other between Cranberry Lake and Henry House. John Trutch’s 
parties will survey between Kamloops and Cranberry Lake, leaving Lower Fraser 
until later. McLennan’s parties to find most direct route from above surveys to Tatla 
Lake and Bute Inlet. Special survey and soundings will be made at Valdes Islands 
with a view to bridging. McLennan en route.” 


To this Mr. Trutch replied as follows :— 
“Victoria, April 5th, 1872. 
Trutch to Flem- Melos Yours dated yesterday received, and accordingly Trutch’s two parties now at 
ing describing Peonona kd directed to commence immediately at Kamloops. Moberly’s party T to 
A ah Se were teturn by Kamloops to work from Cranberry Lake, and Moberly’s new party to 
pene see proceed hence by Kamloops to work eastward from Henry Heuse. Moberly will 
rejoin party S and take them through Howse Pass to reach Edmonton about Ist July. 
To convey parties and supplies by Athabaska Pass to Henry House would take 
longer to make trail throughout from Blaeberry River. Moberly »wxits your approval 
of above arrangement. 
Se War CD en 


I, thereupon sent the following :— 
‘‘Orrawa, April 8th, 1872. 
*¢ Lieat.-Governor Trurcu, Victoria, B.O.: 
eee to ‘Expedition returned from Kootanie Plain and Jasper House report roads 
ine Wibbenune hi wretched east of Kootanie Plain. Country flat, wet and swampy from Jasper to 
going round by Edmonton. Engineering features perfectly satisfactory from Edmonton to ten miles 
Edmonton. east of Jasper, and no present necessity for further survey of it now. Want parties 
arranged in best manner to complete instrumental survey between latter point and 
Kamloops, and will be guided by your advice. Under above circumstances, I doubt 
the propriety of going around by Edmonton. Time from Boat Encampment to Henry 
House, through Athabaska Pass, ten or twelve days ’?—— 


This is the time given by the Hudson’s Bay officers. 
“‘T expect to reach Leather Pass by the middle of August.” 


And I say this was done after making every enquiry of Hudson Bay 
Co.’s officers and others with regard to the practicability of going one 
way or the other. 

22277. Were those Hudson Bay Co.’s officers in Ottawa ?—Yes, in 
Ottawa. Iam not very sure who they were. Mr. Donald A. Smith 
was one, and, I think, Mr. pemien th at Brockville, was the other ; but 

( 


neighbourhood of Albreda or Cranberry Lakes, or by the Athabaska Pass to Henry 
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am not quite sure as to the other, and [ had some knowledge of my own, 
I have already mentioned that I had consulted Hudson Bay officers 
as to the best way of reaching Jasper Valley before sending the above 
telegram, They considered it would be madness to attempt a journey 
round by Edmonton through 500 or 600 miles, much of it swamp, 
when a 100 miles or 150 miles journey over a well known toute 
would accomplish the same purpose. I have referred to these 
letters and telegrams because I am aware that it has been stated 
before the Commissioners that a grave mistake had been committed by 
me in insisting on Mr. Moberly not going round by Edmonton at the 
beginning of his work. 

22278, I think you said that before devising the plan of operations 
for 1871, you had some information about the probable feasibility 
of the Yellow Head Pass as well as of the Howse Pass, which latter 
you obtained from Palliser’s expedition ?—Yes. 


22279. What was the nature of the information you had about the 
Yellow Head Pass?—The Yellow Head Pass had been traversed by 
several people, and I knew—I am notquite sure from whom [ got this— 
but | knew approximately the elevation of the Yellow Head Pass was 
in the neighbourhood of 3,750 feet, that was then given. I think it was 
ascertained by Dr. Ray who went through that way some vears before 
in connection with the telegraph scheme of the Hudson Bay Co.; and 
then again, I had some information, not with regard to precise heights 
or distances, but with regard to the features of the country, from read- 
ing the work of Milton and Cheadle, and [ knew from the information 
thus acquired that there was a very fair chance of getting through in 
that way. It was worth the examination at all events, I felt satisfied, 
indeed, that it was feasible to carry a railway through the pass and 
down the Fraser River by Fort George, but that being a very round- 
about way I was naturally desirous of ascertaining if a shorter cut to 
the Pacific could not be had. 


22280. I understand, from your evidence, that the two principal 
objects of the operations of 1871 were to get further particulars about 
the Yellow Head. Pass and about the Howse Pass; the party under Mr, 
Trutch confining their operations to the lower portion of the Thompson 
River, the other two parties to direct their attention+the one under 
Mr. Moberly to Howse Pass, and the one under Mr. McLennan to the 
Yellow Head Pass ?--Yes; the object to be as you state, and it was with 
the view of making a comparison between the engineering features of 
the two passes that the expenditure was incurred. 


22281. Did you get any instrumental information of the Yellow 
Head Pass before it was fixed upon as the gateway ?—We had infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. McLennan, which, though not of the character 
I expected, was sufficient to enable me to decide as to the merits of the 
two passes. 


22282. Then you got information sufficient to enable you to decide 
without an instrumental examination of the Yellow Head Pass ?—Of 
that particular pass ; but I had information from instramental surveys 
of another pass. I discovered there was a possibility of getting from 
Téte Jaune Cache to the North Thompson. That was new information 
acquired by this survey. 


22283. You mean the Albreda River ?—Yes. 
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22284. But, speaking for the present of the two main objects of the 
year’s operations, I understand one of the objects upon which you 
devised the plan of operations was to get such information about the 
Yellow Head Pass as would enable you to compare its merits with those 
of the Howse Pass ?—Yes. 


22285. I understand you now to say that you got information which 
enabled you to make that comparison without an instrumental examin- 
ation of the passes ?—Of one of the passes. 


22286, That particular pass ?—That particular pass. It was not so 
satisfactory as I would wish, but it was enough to enable me to judge. 

22287. So that for that purpose, to ascertain the merits of that par- 
ticular pass, an instramental examination was not necessary ?—The 
difference between the two was so marked I could arrive at a decision 
without waiting any longer and keeping the question of the survey 
of Howse Pass open any longer. . 

22288. At all events, the result which you had in view at the time 
you devised the campaign was reached without the mode of examina- 
tion which you had first thought to be necessary ?—In that particular 
instance ? 

22289. The Yellow Head Pass ?—Yes. 


22290. And that was so decidedly preferable to the other that you 
were enabled to adopt it upon only an exploratory survey as against 
the merits of the Howse Pass, shown by instrumental examination ?— 
Yes; but if those two passes had been reversed, I doubt very much if 
we would have been able to do it—that is, if an instrumental survey 
had been made of Yellow Head Pass and no instrumental survey had 
been made of Howse Pass, I doubt very much that we would have been 
led to that decision. 


22291. If you bad considered it possible to get information of the 
Yellow Head Pass, which you did eventually get by a mere exploration, 
then it would have been unnecessary to ascertain all that was ascer- 
tained of Howse Pass ?—Yes; but that is being wise after the event. 
When I first set out on this examination, I expected that a great 
expenditure would have been necessary, at both of those passes, to take 
the railway throngh; I had a hazy idea with regard to the absolute 
necessity of tunnelling the summit of one or the other, and the ques- 
tion was the length of the tunnel and the character of the cutting that 
would be necessary to get through the summit. That information which 
I wanted could only be properly ascertained by instrumental survey. It 
so happened that another kind, a simpler kind of examination was all 
that was needed in the Yellow Head Pass, but I did not know it until 
the examination was made. 


22292. Did you not consider it a desirable thing to try the simpler 
method before the more expensive examination ?—Yes; but I was 
desirous of getting positive information, not of one route through the 
Rocky Mountains, but of the two routes of which mention has been made, 
before the next meeting of Parliament. 


22293. Those British Columbia examinations commenced in July, 
1871. I gather, from what you have said, that before six months were 
over you had got from the simple explorations, and though they were 
probably delayed on account of the size of the party making its way 
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northward, you got information sufficient to enable the Government 
to decide upon the expediency of adopting the Yellow Head Pass. If 
such a thing were possible, was it not worth questioning the expe- 
diency of adopting an instrumental survey at the beginning— 
whether the requisite examination could not have been made 
rapidly, and the instrumental surveys deferred until the next year: 
did you canvass the expediency of all that expense before incurring 
it ?—First, as to the expediency: had I known that the Yellow 
Head Pass was as favourable as it has turned out, of course it would 
have been quite unnecessary to send any one at all there; but I did 
not know that. As to the expense: I discovered, to my surprise, 
that the expense was very much larger than I ever had any idea 
of; the expense of the parties in British Columbia was simply 
enormous, and no man could have been more disappointed than I was 
to find out that so much money was—I will not say wasted, but 
expended in that direction. 


22294. Do you mean it was not wasted ?—I am afraid some of it was 
wasted ; I am afraid a very large amount of it was wasted. 


22295. How do you account for that having taken place ?—Well, I 
suppose I must account for it by want of judgment on the part of those 
engaged, for want of knowledge with regard to the country they were 
going to explore—perhaps want of judgment. A very much larger 
quantity of supplies were purchased than I thought there was really 
any necessity for. 

22296. Did you take any part in directing the quantity or quality of 
the supplies which the different parties should take with them ?—I 
took no part; [left it to their own discretion. I told them to make 
the examinations, and, in doing it, to use their own good sense and 
judgment ; and I asked Mr. George Watt, who was appointed commis- 
sariat officer—head commissariat officer and comptroller I may say—to 
consult with those men and assist them, and do what he could to keep 
down the expenditure. 


22297. Have you informed yourself upon the kind of supplies that 
these parties took with them, either all of them, or any of them, 
so as to explain this large expenditure?—I have. First of all [ 
would remind you that instructions, were sent to British Colum- 
bia on the 2nd of April, with respect to the abandonment of 
all further operations on the Howse Pass route; and, in order to 
utilize supplies that had been taken there the previous year, the 
balance of the supplies, whatever they were, be they much or little, 
to take them through in the way which I thought they could be best 
taken through, to a point on the line of survey by the Yellow Head 
Pass, I found, not immediately, but within a year or two years after 
that date, that a large quantity of supplies had been carried in from 
the United States towards Howse Pass, purchased in the United 
States long after the date | had instructed the parties to transfer the 
balance of the supplies remaining over from the previous year, from 
the depot near Howse Pass to the line of survey through Yellow Head 
Pass. 


22298. By all the different parties, or by any one in particular ?— 
By the party that had been engaged in making the examination by 
Howse Pass, 
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22299, That is the Moberly party ?—The Moberly party. Here are 
a handful of accounts of purchases made at a place called Fort Colville, 
from a firm named Openheimer & Co., long after the date of the direc- 
tions sent to abandon operations in the Howse Pass. There are 
vouchers for an expenditure of $6,925, in May, 1872 (handing in 
papers), and other vouchers for the ‘expenditure of $2,606, the same 
month, and another bundle of vouchers for purchases made so late as 
August, 1872, amounting in all to $28,283 (handing bundles of papers). 


22300. Where were these latter purchases made ?—These were pur- 
chased at Fort Colville in the United States. 


22301. What is the character of the articles purchased there: eatables, 
clothing, or what other kinds of necessaries ?—All sorts of things. 
Every conceivable thing almost. 


22302. Can you state any things which you consider were not 
necessary for such purposes?—By glancing over them I may catch 
some things. I know I looked them over before, and was mae to 
see that such articles were purchased. The papers are very voluminous, 
and I cannot say now, but there were such things as gold pens and 
quicksilver, and other things of that kind, that I did not see were 
wanted on the survey, among others. 


22303. Can you account at all for these purchases being made after 
your instructions to withdraw from the Howse Pass investigation and 
proceed north-westerly ?—I cannct acount for it, and | was very much 
annoyed to find, when Lreached the Thompson Valley, such animmense 
quantity of supplies were purchased and sent in in that way. 


22304. Have you ascertained whether large quantities of supplies 
have really been wasted and not used by parties, causing an unneces- 
sary expenditure ?—I know that a large quantity of those supplies 
carricd in at enormous cost by the Columbia River and Athabaska 
Pass, were left in store in the Jasper Valley, and for, anything I know, 
they are there still. 1 would draw your attention to one point there (hand. 
ing a bundle of vouchers). 


v 


~ 22305. Upon looking at this account I find 238 rim locks, and some 
brass knobbed B bolts, the bolts being charged at $3.50 each: are 

these things requisite for surveying parties?—I should say not 
at all, Itseemed to me as if some country store had been bought out 
when I first saw the account, and if I felt it was necessary to buy 
that country store, it would have been better in the public interest to 
have burned them all than to drag them through the country, 


22306, Did you take any opportunity to express your disapproba- 
tion of this conduct ?—I did. 

22307. Did you deal with it officially ?—Of course. It was some time 
after the purchase was made that I knew of it; but as soon as I had 
the least knowledge of it I took steps to relieve the party and the gen- 
tleman who conducted it of further work. On that point I may read 
some letters, if necessary. I made a journey across the country myself 
that year. 

22308. You mean 1872 ?—In 1872. 1 left Toronto about the middle 
of July and went by steamer to Thunder Bay. From Thunder Bay 
{ journeyed through by what is known as the Dawson route to Fort 
Garry, and from Fort Garry on horseback to Edmonton, and from 
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more than half way, between the Blaeberry River 
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on horseback and partly on foot. I met Mr. Moberly in Jasper Valley. 


T expected that the work I had instructed him to do the previous April 
had been far advanced, but I found that although he himself was there, 


his party and his supplies were still a long way from the place. 


22309. About how far behind him ?—It turned out—I do not know, 
Tam not sure—a considerable distance, perhaps half-way—perhaps 


22510. Boat Encampment ?—Yes; somewhere about Boat Encamp- Expressed dissat~ 


ment. He oxplained as best he could; but, of course, I could not reeniea ys nue ed 
>] 


understand why it should take so long, and [ expressed my dissatisfuc- termined to 


tilize hi 
tion that so little had been done. However, I could not possibly fisparte tt 


replace Mr. Moberly or his party by another party, and I deemed it 


advisuble to utilize him as far as could be done, so when I reached the 
Forks of the River Fraser—that is half a day’s journey west of the 
Yellow Head Pass, Mr. Moberly being still with me .-I took him with 
me to get explanations. I addressed him a long letter, a copy of 
which I now hold in my hand, on the subject. I do not think it will 
be necessary t» read the whole of it, or perhaps much of it. This 
letter is chiefly instructions what to do with his party, to hurry them 
forward as rapidly as possible, and how they could be best employed 
for the balance of the season; what to do with the horses; what to 
do with this thing and the other thing. I did not then know that 
such a ‘arge quantity of supplies had been purchased and forwarded, 
but I did get some information on that subject about a week afterwards. 
The first letter of instructions is dated the 18th of September, from 
the Forks of the River Fraser, east of Téte Jaune Cache. I wrote on 
the 25th of September from Stillwater, on the River Thompson, after 
I had learned something about the quantity of supplies that had been 
taken in, to this effect: 


““W. Mozerzy, Esq. 


“My Duar Sim,—I wrote you on the 18th inst., from the Forks of the Fraser River, 
enclosing a memorandum of instructions, which you read over at Moose Lake camp 
the day before—— 


He read them over in my presence— 


“T now deem it advisable to cancel that portion of my instructions conveyed to 
you in my letter which relates to the proposed winter survey and pack trail, from 
camp No, 48 


That is the camp in Jasper Valley— 


‘to Jasper House,and thence to Edmonton. On reference to Mr. McLennan’s report, I Instructs Moberly 
find he did noi leave the east end of Moose Lake on his return journey last year until to complete that, 
the 21st of October. I[t is clexr to me, therefore, with the good horse trail made dur- sent mippeekay 
ing the present season from Kamloops entirely through tothe mouth of the Caledonia Head Pass ren 
Valley, and the efficient means uf conveyance at your command, there. would be no Jasper Valley, 
great difficulty in completing the survey across Yellow Head Pass to Jasper Valley, and how to dis- 
and returning with your entire staff to this side of the country before the close of the Pose of supplies 
season. You will, tuerefore, finish the work and return with all your parties to Kam- #24 animals. 
loops, snd without delay write me a report of your operations during the past year, 

With regard to the supplies now with you or en route to the upper country, you will 

make a store at some suitable place near Henry House and put everything in charge 

of John Brown, whom I wrote to you about. You will furnish with an inven- 

tory of all the stores handed over to Mr. Brown, giving a separate list of those taken 

through to the Athabaska Pass, and those forwarded from this section. All stores 

now with McCord, Mohun, or on the way up, will be placed in Mr. Brown’s charge. 

With regard to the pack animals, I think it would be best to send about half of them 

to Kamloops, leaving the remainder in charge of Mr. Brown, who knows where they 

can be best wintered in Jasper Valley. In selecting those to return to Kamloops, you 
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will take care that they are in fit condition for the journey, a3 the grass is very defi- 
cient between this point and Yellow Head Pass. 1 will leave further instructions for 
you before I leave this province for Ottawa. 
“Yours truly, &c.”’ 

I read that letter more especially to show that I had takea means, 
as soon as the information came to me about the purchase of those sup- 
plies that were not needed, and the waste of time unnecessarily 
through their purchase, to cancel the instructions that I had given to 
the gentleman referred to at the Forks of the Fraser, and withdrawing 
him from the survey. 

22311. Did these instructions withdraw him from the survey at once, 
or do you mean that they continued him in the service, but for a more 
limited period ?—Until he did the work. Of course I wanted to utilize 
him and his party as far as could be done while they were there, and 
had been taken there at such an enormous expense, during the few 
weeks remaining of the season; and, according to the instractions, I 
informed him not to survey any more, but to come back to Kamloops. 
and write me a report of all the operations during the past year. 

22312. Did you give any instructions on the subject of the pack 
animals or other beasts of burden provided by him for those parties ?—I 
never could see the necessity for such a large number of pack animals, 


22313. Did you give the subject your consideration, and come to a con- 
clusion, whether it was an improvident act on his part ?—I think there 
were too many animals purchased. There was no necessity at all for 
taking any animals that way that I could see—at least any consider- 
able number. 


22314, Did you communicate your disapprobation of that particular 
feature of his outlay ?—By letter or verbally ? 


22315. In any way ?—I do not remember at this moment ; these are: 
simply scraps of letters that have been accidentally saved from the fire, 
I can find no others, and Ido not remember any others expressing dis- 
satisfaction. 

22316. Having disapproved of this great expenditure by him, I 
suppose he was not employed the next year ?—That was the end of the 
employment in 1872. 


22317. Did he not do work in 1873 ?—Pardon me; that was not the 
end. He did not comply with my instructions. He remained out the 
whole of the winter and carried out the first instructions, not the second ; 
and in answer to that he said he did not get the second instructions. 


22318. Then your judgment on his conduct was not communicated 
to him, as you understand, at the time you expected it was ?—I did not 
see him for a long time afterwards. He remained out, and did not come 
back. There was no means of sending communications up there except 
by hand. This was sent by an Indian, or by pack train taking up sup- 
plies over the Yellow Head trail. 


22319. When you returned to Ottawa did you take any steps to have 
him dealt with by direct action of the Department, or in any other way, 
or did you take it for granted that he had abandoned the service ?—I 
took it for granted that he had abandoned the service. 


22320. When did you first learn that he had not; that he was still — 
under pay ?—My intormation was of a negative kind. J did not hear 
from him for a long time. 


22321. He puts in a report dated January 13th, 1873, from the 
- Athabaska depot to you, which was accompanied by a more general 
one. This last is printed. This (Exhibit No. 10%) he says 
was a sort of private report ?—May I ask you if this was received 
from him? 

22322. From him ?—I will not say [ did not receive a copy of this, 
but Ido not remember. It is quite likely that I received a copy of 
this. 

22323. Do you remember whether you assented to his remaining in 
the service after you became acquainted with the fact that he was 
continuing as a member of the staff ?—I suppose I may say that I 
assented by doing nothing. I[ could not reach him. I[ could not 
communicate with him. 


22324. You mean during the season of 1873?—I cannot say about 
1873. This letter is dated the 17th of January, 1873, and when he 
- came out I do not know at this moment. This, doubtless, was sent to 
me, and came out by way of Hdmonton, and perhaps did not reach me 
until the spring of 1873. On reading this report of Mr. Moberly’s, 
there are some points that occur to me, and | think it is only just to 
Mr. Moberly to draw reference to some things that I did not remember 
before, which may possibly account for him buying the supplies that 
were taken in after the order was given not to proceed with the Howse 
Pass survey. On the 13th of March, the Hon, Mr. Langevin received 
a telegram from the Lieut.-Governor of British Columbia, Mr. 
Trutch, painting out that the railway explorations should recommence 
immediatély. It went on to say: ‘ Moberly anx:ously awaiting here.’ 

22325. What year was that ?—13th of March, 1872— 

‘‘Moberly anxiously awaiting here authority to employ additional party east of 
Rocky Mountains. Coast survey by Bute Inlet cannot proceed asno capable engineer 
here available to take charge.”’ 

And something else that had no reference toit. That telegram appears 
to have been handed to me by the Minister, Hon. Mr. Langevin, and in 
consultation with him I was authorized to telegraph this : 


‘¢Uieut.-Governor Trutcen, Victoria, B.C. : 

‘Considered advisable under circumstances to transfer one party from Lower Fraser 

to Moberly to complete mountain work early. Now arranging here to send staff for 
Vancouver and Bute Inlet districts.” 
I bring these out because it would appear that before April 2nd it was 
intended to continue the survey by Howse Pass. Between these dates, 
March and April, it is just likely that the supplies may have beer pur- 
chased by Mr. Moberly. 


22326. Between what dates ?—-Between the 13th of March and the 
2nd of April. 


22327. But the dates you read for the expenditure—two of them— 
were one in May and the other one in August ?—I mean a portion of 
the supplies may have been purchased between those dates. ‘There is 
in this letter, I see, among other things—and I think this letter was 
written from Athabaska depot on January 17th in order to explain as 
best he could why so large a quantity of supplies were purchased. He 
says here : 

‘‘ His Excellency the Lieut.-Governor of British Columbia informed me he had been 


requested to exercise a general control or supervision over Canadian Pacific Railway 
affairs in Bee Columbia. I therefore, from that time, considered it my duty to con- 
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sult with and be guided, to a certain extent, by him in all matters pertaining to my 
further operations regarding the prosecution of the survey and other work entrusted 
to mein British Columbia, which course I followed in every particular until I left 
Victoria tor Howse Pass on the 19thof April. Anticipating that the survey would be 
completed through the Howse Pass route, after consultation with Mr George Watt, 
commissariat officer and paymaster for British Columbia, [ inserted an advertise- 
ment in the principal British Columbia papers calling for tenders for various supplies 
I considered it necessary to have forwarded on the opening of the season to the 
neighbourhood of the Big Eddy and the Boat Landing on the Upper Columbia.’’—— 


22328. You will understand that we have this document in evidence 
before us, and the contents of it; of course, if you desire to put it 
down on the notes we have no objection, but I was not sure that you 
understood it in that way ?—I feel it due to Mr. Moberly to give a few 
paragraphs in the way of explanation. I did not wish to read it all 
through : ; 

‘¢ These tenders were forwarded to Mr. Watt, but no eontract was awarded until 
further instructions of a definite nature should be received from you regarding the 


season’s work. Everything, however, was in readiness to have the contract awarded 
and the supplies forwarded, the moment those orders should be received.” 


I will read no more. | 

22329. We donot wish to prevent any reading which will explain any 
other evidence ?—No; I think it was only due to Mr. Moberly to give 
some of those paragraphs, but the paper having been read already, I 
think it will be quite sufficient. At all events, although I felt that Mr. 
Moberly did not spare himself, and I-was perfectly satistied that he 
worked very hard in making explorations in the mountains, still, I felt 
that he erred so much in judgment in connection with the purchase of 
those supplies that I could not very well ask him to continue in a 
similar position any longer. I should mention to you also, that the 
surveys in British Columbia gave mea very great deal of anxiety. 
My instructions were not carried out in the way that I hoped they — 
would be. Perhaps it was impossible to have them carried out, but L 
was disappointed with the result, and 1 thought it was expedient to 
have someone, some good man in that province to act 4s my deputy on ~ 
the spot, and to see that all the operations were conducted in a proper 
and economical way. Ll accordingly prevailed upon the Minister to 
allow me to get the services of Mr. Marcus Smith, and he was sent 
over, I think, early in April, 1872. I think his instructions were 
dated the same day. I have not a copy of this letter conveying to Mr, 
Smith his appointment. 


22330. 1 do not think the exact date is very material unless you have 
some particular object ?—No; it was dated the 30th of March, 1872, and 
pointed out that he was expected to proceed to British Columbia with 
as little delay as possible, and immediately on his arrival there to take 
under his special charge the surveys deemed necessary between Victoria, 
Vancouver Island, Bute Inlet and Fraser River, at the same time 
‘assuming general charge as my principal resident assistant of all the 
other surveys now going on in British Columbia” and mentioning the 
amount of salary, &c. 


22331. Is there any other matter which you consider necessary to 
offer, by way of evidence, connected with this question of surveys, or in 
any way concerning British Columbia ?—I do not think there is. Iam 
of course naturally desirous of satisfying the Commissioners that every- 
thing was done by me that could be done to have the surveys made 
without unnecessary expense. 
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22332. Is there anything connected with any of the other subjects 
which have been alluded to that you wish to mention ?—I mentioned 
yesterday that a number of letters had passed between Mr. Marcus 
Smith and myself respecting a map which was said to have been sup- 
pressed, but inasmuch as Mr, Smith’s letters are marked private I did 
not care about using them. However, I caused a letter to be sent him 
in reference to the letters, and asked him if he would give his consent 
to placing the letters before you. He replies generally that he has no 
objection, provided they contain no personal reflections on any one. 
Inasmuch as the letteis only reflect on myself, [ think I may venture, 
having got the consent of Mr. Smith, to place them before you. I do 
not think it will be necessary to read them. I think it will be quite 
sufficient to pass them across the table. (Exhibit No. 317.) 


22333. Iam not sure that I have the correct impression as to the 
different periods of your absence from Canada upon leave: can you state 
approximately the time and length of the different absences. Thave the 
first one marked as from the 10th May, 1876, to the i5th February, 1877: 
do you remember whether that was about the period—I do not wish to 
know exactly ?—I can give you the aggregate period, because I have 
it here. I left in July, 1876. I was called back the following winter. 
My leave of absence for twelve months, which I had asked for and 
obtained, was broken into, and I returned to make up my leave. The 
following winter I was again called back, and having left my family 
behind me—having been called back on very short notice, I was directed 
to return by the first steamer—having left my family behind me it was 
necessary to return again the following summer for my family, which 
Idid. The aggregate time which L was away from Canada during 
those three years was, I think, nineteen months. 

22334. During that time, as I understand it, you were on leave, and 
it does not include the time when you went home to help in the pur- 
chase of rails ?—Yes; this is irrespective of the time I went home on 
duty. I was away a part of three years 


£2335. I think you said that before you got leave of absence on the 
first of those occasions, that you had not been over the line at all except- 
ing during your trip across the continent in 1872 ?—I had not. 


22336. And I think you said that it was not possible for you to leave 
the capital to do so ?—It was extremely difficult. Twas engaged. Up to 
midsummer of 1876, I was Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway, 
and that required a good deal of my attention. After July, 1876, [ 
got leave, and except my presence here during the following winters, I 
was absent during the rest of the year. 


22337. If you had been free from the connection with the Inter- 


colonial Railway, do you think you would have been able to visit those 
works ?—Undoubtedly. 


22338. Then your inability to go over the line, was due to your con- 
nection with the Intercolonial Railway ?—Yes. Then, again, in 1879, 
when I was required to accompany the Minister to England, on public 
business. I returned when that business was completed, and I returned 
as soon as I could with the view of going over the whole line under 
construction between Thander Bay and Fort Garry, and other parts 
as well, but I was directed not to leave Ottawa until a decision had 


-been arrived at with respect to the route through British Columbia. 
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with respect to certain explorations that had been going on during the 
previous summer, from the mouth of the Skeena to the Peace River 
country. The information came from Edmonton about the end of 
September. I reported on the routes in British Columbia. An Order- 
in-Council was passed, I think, on the 4th of October, and the same 
evening or next morning, if my recollection is correct, I left for 
Manitoba, to examine the works under construction, It was then my 
intention to proceed over the whole line to Thunder Bay, but on 1 each- 
ing section 42, I was telegraphed for to return to Ottawa, on some 
business of importance, and I did return. The following year, some 
time in May, I ceased to be Engineer-in-Chief. 


22339. There is another matter on which [| have, perhaps, not made- 
my questions as full as you would like, 1 mean as to the personal 
interest, if any, which you had in any section of the country, or in 
anything at all affected by the works of the Pacific Railway ?—I am 
very glad you have asked the question, because I am quite prepared to- 
answer it. When you asked me the question: if I owned any land, or 
had any interest in land at or near Selkirk, the object of the question 
was, doubtless, to ascertain if | had been any way influenced in my 
recommendations respecting Selkirk as a site for bridging Red River, 
and my answer was of a negative character; and I stated further, that 
if [ had been influenced by any personal or private considerations | 
would have favoured the taking of the railway, not to Selkirk, but to 
Winnipeg or to Stone Fort, and I gave the reasons why: simply that I 
own a few shares in the Hudson Bay Co. It was on public grounds. 
alone that I made my recommendations, and one of the reasons was 
the existence of a large block of Government land at Selkirk, which I 
felt would be greatly increased in value by the establishment of a town 
at that place. I may mention to you that I have been told, within the 
last few days, by the Hudson Bay Land Commissioner, as a matter 
of fact, that half the Hudson Bay Co.’s land at Winnipeg, or about 
250 acres, has been sold for about $750,000. Had Selkirk been estab- 
lished as a city in place of Winnipeg, and the land sold at the same rate 
as that mentioned by the Hudson Bay Commissioner, one-third of the 
Government block at Selkirk might have been disposed of for as much 
money as Canada paid in the first place to the Hudson Bay Co. for 
the whole North-West Territory. I merely mention this to show that 
I think I was perfectly justified in viewing the Government land at 
Selkirk as an element of no mean importance in the consideration of 
the location of the line and the bridging of Red River. I hold still that 
Selkirkis a much more favourable site, naturally, for a city than Winnipeg. 
As to the private owners of land adjoining the Government block I know 
nothing, and have not taken the trouble to make any enquiry. With regard 
to owning land, or being interested anywhere else in the North-West 
Territories, | may state that beyond the remote interest as a small holder 
of Hudson Bay stock already referred to, 1am not now directly or indi-- 
rectly interestedinany land or property of any description at any point 
between Lake Supcrior and the Pacitic Ocean. I state most positively 
that I have at no time been influenced in the slightest degree by any 
personal pecuniary considerations, near or remote, in performing my 
duties as Engineer-in-Chief of the Pacific Railway. Besides engineering 
duties, | was charged for several years with the whole expenditure 
and was held accountable for the total outlay of money, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, a responsibility which of itself was very irksome, 
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and added immensely to the difficulties of my position. Every farthing 
of public money placed in my hands has been completely accounted for. 
During the whole nine years [ filled the office of Kngineer-in-Chief IL 
derived no personal profit or pecuniary advantage whatever. As a 
matter of fact I was an actual loser, as the burning of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway offices in 1873 or 1874 destroyed my private property 
in books, instruments and papers, valued at the time at a considerable 
amount. These losses are referred to in a letter to the Minister of 
Public Works dated February 7th, 1874. For the losses then sustained 
I received no compensation whatever, and I made no claim. The Com- 
missioners were quite rivht in satisfying themselves with respect to 
my personal interest in Selkirk and the North-West generally, as the 
enquiry should set at rest any theories that may have existed in men’s 
minds. I am glad the question has been asked, and I state most 
unhesitatingly that with respect to the Pacific Railway, my time,labour, 
and best intelligence and all the judgment [ possess have been given from 
the first day to the last day of my servicein the public interest, and with 
perhaps too much indifference to personal and pecuniary advantages. 
During the whole nine years I have filled the office, and have spent 
myself in endeavouring to establish this great national undertaking, 
I received no compensation, and 1 asked none. It was only after I 
‘ceased to be Enyineer-in-Chief that the Government, unsolicited, sent 
me an Order-in-Council granting me $30,000 for my services. I 
expressed no opinion as to the amount. I had ‘made up my mind to 
accept whatever sum, if any, might be offered me, and [ acted accord- 
ingly. 

22340. Is there any other evidence which you desire to give concern- 
ing your connection with this railway, or the ending of the connection ? 
—I can give some little information with regard to the circumstances 
which led up to my ceasing to be Engineer-in-Chief, which I will be 
very happy to do. I would first wish to say, with regard to the 
appointments that have been made from time to time, the evidence 
that I have given wasin answer to questions, and the facts are not 
always brought out by questions in the way that a witness would wish 
to give them. When the survey first began, the great difficulty was in 
finding capable men to do the work. All, or nearly all, with whom I 
was acquainted myself, were actually engaged in other works—many 
of them in connection with the Intercolonial Railway, and they could 
not be spared from that work until that service was completed. I did 
not, if | have done so—I did not mean to say that the Government in 
making appointments were desirous of appointing any but the most 
efficient men, and when I say the Government I mean any 
Administration that I had been acting under, and I have acted under 
three different Administrations during the survey of the Pacific Rail- 
way. Hach Minister and each Member of the Government with whom 
I came in contact was desirous of getting the best men that coull be 
had; but sometimes it was not possible, even if there were choice, to 
get the best men, on account of the pressure that came from Members 
of Parliament and others to have their friends or protéyes appointed. 
I mention that simply for the purpose of stating that if inferior men 
were at any time selected by this Government or that Government, it 
was not done with the view of getting inferior men by any means; and, 
indeed, although there are some men on the survey not up to the work 
for which they were employed, | have great pleasure in saying that 
there are a great number of very efficient men whose friendship 
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I shall always remember with kind feelings, and who were as earnest 
as myself to carry out the undertaking in a creditable way, and who 
were as anxious as [ was to do everything in the public interest. 


22341. Do you intend to convey the idea that the anxi-ty of the 
different persons connected with the Government to get efficient men 
led to the best men being employed, and that if they bad been selected. 
by a private company that they would have been probably no more 
efficient ?—I do not mean that. I mean a private company would be 
free from the difficulties that I have referred to with regard to the: 
appointment of men. 


22342. Would they be able to accomplish the work more efficiently 
and at a less cost than the Government is able to do it, in your opinion ? 
—Yes;I think so. I decidedly think so. JI shall now answer the 
question as to the circumstances which led up to my removal from the 
office of Engineer-in-Chief, in the spring of 1880, and I will be obliged 
to read from letters. It is not an easy matter for me to explain the 
circumstances which led to my removal from the office of Engineer-in- 
Chief, because no reasons have been assigned to me by the Govern- 
ment, I can only draw my own inferences from the few facts which. 
have come to my knowledge. I had no reason to think until early in 
1880 that any member of the Government, or any prominent supporter 
of the Government, had the least unfriendly feeling towards me per- 
sonally or officially, or had the least desire to change my position 
as a public servant. The first intimation I had of dissatisfaction was 
in February, 1880. I saw a memorandum from a gentleman who was 
not then, but has since entered the Cabinet. This memorandum 
was given to Sir John Macdonald by Senator Macpherson. ° It 
discussed the Pacific Railway, the Government policy in connection 
therewith, my own position, and found fault generally. It occurred to 
me that this memorandum was the outcome of the examination by a 
Committee of the Senate the previous’ winter, of which Mr. Mac- 
pherson was chairman ; but it seemed only natural that he should feel 
chagrined not only with the Committee for reporting against his views, 
but likewise with myself, for not falling in with his way of thinking 
when I gave my evidence. Be that as it may, I felt that an ex plana- 
tion was necessary. I accordingly addressed a letter to the Minister 
of my Department for the information of the Government, I cannot 
furnish the Commissioners with Mr. Macpherson’s memorandum, as it 
was returned, and I have kept no copy; but I shall be happy to read 
my own explanations : 

‘“ Canapian Paciric Ratway, 
“ Orrawa, 9th February, 1880. 


‘‘My Duar Sir Cuariis,—I am greatly obliged to you for allowing me to read the. 
paper of the Hon. Mr. Macpherson on the Pacific Railway. It is not se me to defend 
this or that policy, but [ feel called upon to offer some explanations on matters per- 
sonal to myself. 

‘‘Up to the time that British Columbia entered the Dominion, I had, for a series of 
years, laboured assiduously in connection (1st) with the surveys; (2nd) with the con- 
struction of the Intercolonial Railway. In the middle of the work in 1871, I was 
asked by the Government, through the then Minister of Public Works, the Hon. Mr. 
Langevin, to begin and carry on the Pacific Railway explorations. At first I 
declined, feeling that I bad already more than sufficient work on my hands. Mr. 
Langevin, however, was pleased to say that the Government had great coufidence in 
me; that he knew of no one else whom he ‘could call upon, and he was good enough 
to press the new duty on me in such a kind and complimentary manner that my 
friends told me it was impossible for meto decline. With great hesitation I accepted 
the additional charge of the Pacific Railway, but once accepted, I determined to 
bring to bear on the double work (the Intercolorial and the Pacific) all 
the reserve energies of my mind and body that I could command. I, indeed,, 


felt the weight of the responsibilities that were thrown upon me, and I 
laboured night and day in a manner which will never be known. 
Some time after I began to work double tides, [ had the misfortune in 
two consecutive years (1872-73) to meet with serious accidents. By the first I came 
near terminating my life; by the second I was placed on crutches for six or seven 
months. During the whole of these periods, except when actually confined to bed, I 
never ceased to carry on my work, which I need not say was at times very arduous. 
As a consequence my general health suffered, and I was forced to seek for some 
respite. When the Intercolonial Railway was finished in 1876 an opportunity pre- 
sented itself for this change. I asked for and cbtained leave of absence for twelve 
months, making, as I thought, full provision for conducting operations on the Pacific 
Railway during my absence, I went to England so as to have as complete rest as 
possible, but twice during my absence I was recalled by the Government to attend to 
urgent duties which, it seemed, could not! e performed without me. When I finally 
returned in 1878 I found my staff demoralized, and many things had been allowed to 
drift into a state of confusion. The perplexing difficulties | was then compelled to 
face have not yet been entirely overcome. These difficulties 1 need not here describe, 
it is enough that I should remind you that they were not of my making. I was in no 
way responsible for them, unless they were due in part to my absence, and it may be 
said that they would possibly no+ have arisen had I been at my post. My absence 
was, however, necessary. The rest I sought for and in part obtained, was absolutely 
needed as I was then, and indeed to some extent I am still, suffering from the effecis of 
over-work. 

‘‘T am quite sure if Mr. Macpherson was aware of the circumstances, he would be 
the last man to charge me with neglect of or indifference to duty. I shall not make 
any boast of my services. I shall jeave others to speak of what I have done. I may 
only point to the volumes of printed reports and to the still larger volumes of un- 
printed matter as a faint idea of my labours. This much I can say: I have 
devoted myself to the particular services npon which I have been engaged now for 
nearly seventeen years (and with but little intermission) with a deep earnestness of pur- 
pose. I have given ungrudgiugly the best years and energies of my life. 1 have felt 
that I could only in this way, but serve my country, and this thought. be it right or 
wrong, has sustained me in difficulties and given me pleasure in overcoming them. 

‘“‘With regard to salary, a matter mentioned in the paper you have given me to 
read, I should offer this explanation: When I was appointed to the charge of the 
Pacific Railway, in 1871, I was then in receipt of $4,800 per annum as Chief Hngineer 
of the Intercolonial Railway. At that time the Minister received $5,000 per annum, 
the difference being only $200. It was felt that an officer should not receive more 
than a Minister, and to place an officer in this case, even on an equal footing in 
point of salary, by paying him $200 per annum as engineer of the Pacitic Railway, 
would be somewhat absurd. It was agreed that the question of compensation should 
therefore stand over, and this was the more readily concurred in by me, as I then, 
and have ever since, looked upon salary as secondary. I assumed the duty for the 
reasons I have above set forth, and I have laboured from then until now for the 
pleasure the work afforded me, confident in the belief that I was usefully engaged in 
my country’s service. I trust I may continue to have the confilence of the Govern- 
ment, and that I shall have strength to perform my duty satisfactorily, at least, until 
a train can run through on Canadian territory trom Lake Superior to Red River. 
When that time comes [ shall be glad to retire, and if the services I may. have ren- 
dered be considered of any value, then I shall cheerfully accept whatever compensa- 
tion the Government may be pleased to offer. 

‘¢ Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
“ SANDFORD FLEMING. 
“To Sir CHartes TUPPER, 
‘* Minister of Public Works.” 


{ heard nothing more of any consequence until Parliament met. On 
3rd of March speeches were delivered in the House of Commons in 
which my conduct as Engineer-in-Chief was assailed with some bitter- 
ness. The charges then made against me are specially referred to in 
a memorandum which I felt it necessary to prepare in my own 
defence. It was addressed to the Minister of the Department the 26th 
of March, 1880, and I now propose to submit its contents: 
‘ Canapian Paciric RAILway, 


‘* OFFICE oF THE ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF, 
‘* O7rawa, 26th March, 1880. 


** (Memorandum.) 
“‘ On the 3rd" March, grave charges were made in the House of Commons, against 
the writer, as Chief Engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which have since been 
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published throughout the Dominion. These charges seriously affect his personal 
character and his professional reputation. 

‘¢ A Member of the House of Commons has certainly the right to investigate the 
conduct of any public servant, if he deems it proper to do so. Equally, the party 
assailed, if wrongly accused, may claim to be heard in his justification. 

‘‘ Sn engineer is an executive officer of the Government, to whom the public 
interest is confided according to his rank and status. No charge can bs more painful 
than that he has neglected his duties, or that he has failed honestly and with ability 
to consult the interests he has undertaken to protect. 

‘Tt is obvious that, if called upon to vindicate his character from what he holds to 
be an unjust accusation, the only course open to an engineer, in the employ of the 
Government, so long as he holds his position, is to address his remonstrance to the 
Minister at the head of the Department. 

‘* He cannot with propriety avail himself of the columns of the newspapers or of a 
magazine, neither can he publish a pamphlet in his vindication. To the mind of the 
writer it is still more objectionable to have recourse to a borrowed pen, and to get 
published anonymously what he holds inexpedient to state above his signature, 

‘‘The writer, therefore, respectfully asks leave to address the Minister on the sub- 
ject of the charges made against him in Parliament. 

‘“They may be formulated :—That the writer has recommended an ill-judged and 
unwarranted site for the bridge-crossing of Red River; that he was long absent in 
England from his duties, during which time the railway work was unconsidered, and 
his responsibilities neglected ; that the original estimates given for the work under 
contract have been greatly exceeded; that he has caused needless expenditure at 
Cross Lake on an improper location, and that he has permitted large sums of money 
to be carelessly wasted. 

‘‘The writer has submitted, at length, the reasons which have led him to recom- 
mend the location of the Red River bridge. They are set forth in his report to the 
Government, of 8th December, 1879, to be laid before Parliament. Snbsequent 
enquiry having confirmed the facts, he cannot change or modify his opinions. He 
respectfully submits that, if the question be examined and the facts and circum- 
stances be fully weighed, it will be found that his view of the case will be sustained, 
and his recommendation justified. It is known that the location recommended by 
him is not looked upon with favour in quarters and localities adversely interested ; 
but his own convictions remain unchanged, and he holds it incumbent on him, in the 
general interest of the public, to adhere to the selection he has submitted, and to ask 
that the considerations which dictated it be fully examined. 

‘‘On this point of the censure directed against him, he begsleave respectfully to 
refer to his report to the Governmeat, and to ask for it impartial consideration. 

‘‘He turns to the other issues which have been raised. The charge is unusually 
grave: that of having neglected his duty and allowed large sums of money to be 
squandered. An engineer is in no way answerable for the policy adopted by the Gov- 
ernment in making contracts; but once a contract is entered into and placed in his 
hands, he is responsible to the Goverameat, through the Minister of the Deparment, 
that it be honestly fulfilled. Itis his duty to carry out and enforce its conditions, to 
see that the work is properly performed and full value given for the money paid. It 
is equally his duty to do justice to the contractor as to the public; indeed, to act as @ 
judge between par‘ies whose views of right are notalways identical It is, moreover, 
his duty to submit to the Minister any changes, in construction or otherwise, he may 
hold to be desirable, and, on obtaining the Minister’s authority, to have them carried 
out, 

‘‘ Between 1863 and 1871, the writer was Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way. From 1871 to 1876, he filled the position of Engincer-in-Chief of both the tnter- 
colonial and Canadian Pacific Railways. In the latter year, the Intercolonial was 
opened for traffic, and the writer ceased to act as Chief Engineer. At this date, most 
of the difficulties connected with the Canadian Pacificlocation had been solved. Two 
sections, easy of construction, had been placed under contract: No. 13, the first sec- 
tion west of Fort William, Lake Superior, thirty-three miles; No. 14, the first section 
east of Selkirk, Red River, seventy-seven miles. 

‘‘ The writer’s health had been much affected by his labours: his medical advisers 
counselled rest. He himself felt th.t abstinence from work was indispensable. He 
applied accordingly for twelve mouths leave of absence. So much a matter of neces- 
sity did this rest appear to himself that he had determined, should the leave of 
absence not be granted, to resign his position, a fact perfectly capable of being 
estublished. 

‘Before leaving, it was arranged that the senior assistant on the Pacific Railway 
staff in the writer’s absence should assume his duties. Full confidence was felt inthe 
ability, experience and reliability of that officer, and, on the writer's recommendation, 
the then Minister of the Department consented to the arrangement. That gentleman 


was placed in charge and he entered on his duties with the title of acting Chief 
Engineer. 
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‘(The writer left for England. At that time sections 13 and 14 only were under 
construction. The work then performed was valued at: Section No. 13, 2127, 353 ; 
section No. 14, $102,140. Section No. 25 had been placed under contract as the wri- 
ter was leaving, but no work had been executed. Six months afterwards the contract 
was signed for section No. 15. 

‘During his absence the writer was relieved from active direction of work, super- 
intendence of details, and all the incidental duties appertaining to his office. 
Matters, however, connected with the railway were frequently brought to his notice, 
and formed the subject of correspondence. 

‘‘ Twice he was recalled by the Government. His leave was thus temporarily set 
aside, and, in consequence, renewed and extended. Before six months had passed he 
was peremptorily summoned! by the Minister to Ottawa. Leaving England in De- 
cember, 1876, he remained in Canada until May following. In this period, indepen- 
dently of the other duties which engaged most of his time, the writer completed the 
voluminous report of 1877, which he had commenced in England. 

‘The leave of the writer was renewed, and he again left for England. He was 
again recalled, and so urgent was the summons that he started on a few days’ notice. 
The consequence was that he was forced to neglect important private affairs, the 
arrangement of which necessitated his return to England. 

‘‘In October, 1878, he returned to Canada and resumed his duties. The acting 
Chief Engineer had, from July, 1876, held the position of principal executive officer 
of the Government to supervise the works under contract, to give directions to the 
engineering staff, to control the expenditure, and to issue proper certificates for work 
performed by the contractors. 

“From July, 1876, to October, 1878, no charge was taken by the writer of details 
of work under construction, beyond replying to the points submitted to him and 
receiving the reports forwarded from time to time. The latter in no way presaged 
the difficulties which now attract public attention. 

“(On the return of the writer to his duties in the autumn of 1878, his attention was 
directed to the difference between the original quantities and the work returned as 
executed on sections Nos. 14, 15 and 25. 

‘¢ Whatever the cause, it was plair that the original quantities had been greatly 
increased. No report cf any such contingency had been made to him. The fact fell 
upon him as startling, from being unexpected, as it was alarming and unaccountable. 

“‘ He had never supposed that a result of this character was possible. Had he been 
in the country his duty would have led him to take means to keep down the expendi- 
ture, to amend the line where change was advantageous and possible, and if through 
any cause the quantities of work executed showed a tendency to over-run the estimate, 
his attention would have been at once directed to the subject, as progress sections 
and the monthly returns conveyed the unwelcome information. 

‘No time would have been lost in endeavouring to ascertain the cause of the 
difficulty, and steps would have been taken to rectity it. 

‘“« The originai bills of quantities were made up without the exact data necessary for 
forming estimates with accuracy. They were prepared. from the best information, by 
engineers who had charge of each particular survey. As there was great pressure to 
have the work placed under contract, and definite quantities were ind’spensable, the 
results were, to a certain extent assumed. 

‘¢ Much of the line passes through muskegs and marshes. The surveys were mosily 

made in w-nter when the ground was frozen. This circumstance doubtless, in some 
cases, deceived the surveyors as to its character, and led them to mistake marsh and 
muskeg for firm earth. One thing is certain, the quantities pnolished betore tenders 
were invited made no claim to exactness. Their prima facie character establishes this 
fact beyond dispute. The amounts are almost invariably in round figures, such ag 
100,000 lineal feet or 1,000,000 cubic yards. At the same time, although estimated or 
rather assumed, specially to admit of a comparison of tenders by having tle different 
pricesapplied to them, and the total amounts thus worked out, it was also sapposed 
that if not approximately correct, they would at least not be greatly at variance with 
the actual results. 
_ “Tt was, therefore, incomprehensible to the writer that the actual quantities should, 
in nearly every case, be so much greater than those originally assuined and printed. 
Making every allowance for imperfect data, misleading those who had made up the 
bills of quantities, for the frozen marshes having been considered to be solid ground 
and for other continge cies, in the writer’s mind there was nosatisfactory explanation 
for the extraordinary diff rences. 

“‘ Whea the discrepancy came under the writer’s notice, he at once gave it his 
serious attention, and the difficulty, with all the circumstances connected with it was 
frequently and earnestly discussed with the Minister. 

‘It was not possible for the writer to accept the returns of the work executed and 
the certificates which had been issued. Accordingly he declined to grant any certifi- 
cates whatever for what had been done during his absence, until the quantiues were 
properly accounted for and irrefragably established as correct. He caused an inves- 
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Large expendi- 
tare— 
Discrepancy im tigation to be made into each case separately. He sent for those who had been 
mina tA tose engaged in the work to learn the course taken in carrying en operations, and the | 
principle adopted in making measurements, and fully to satisfy himself as to the 
accuracy with which the quantities had been computed ; but he failed to obtain any 
satisfactory information with regard to the excess of quantities, 
‘‘ A re-measurement of the work on each section was, therefore, recommended by 
him—a course approved by the Minister. 
‘‘ The value of the work certified as having been executed when the writer took the. 
matter up, was as follows :— 


On section 13, gross amount Certified ....... ..scces-ecssoone 331,978 00 
TR Mics Pe “ “ nist amptules eats eee ae tag 
« 15, z ce ese eedas eactstttiecdes NL Mitte a 
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‘In the winter of 1876-77, during the writer’s stay in Canada, he was called upon 
as senior officer, pro forma, to put his name to certificates which had been prepared 
and laid before him. Their accuracy was not investigated by him, as he had the 
fullest confidence in the returns submitted. These are the only certificates for which 
the writer is in any way responsible up to the time be resumed his duties. According to 4 
the certificates which he finds in the office, work to the value of $2,539,181 has beer ; 
executed in the interval, on the four sections in question. . 

‘‘In the case of section 13, the writer was not called upon to take any action, as 
the work had been completed, the contract closed, and the money paid, before he 
returned to Canada. 

Re-measurement ‘‘A re-measurement of sections 14 and 25 has been made, but it does not verify ang 

of contract 14 substantiate the previous returns. In consequence, the writer has been unable to con-. 

and 25. firm the certificates issued during his absence, for work reported as executed, 

Contract No.15.  ‘‘Section 15, and the circumstances connected with it, have formed the subject of a ; 
special report. The facts have been laid before the Minister. Errors in the system: 
of measurement and classification of work have been rectified. Explicit rules have 
been laid down for future guidance. <A verification survey to check measurements . 
has been commenced. The whole contract has been placed on a new basis, under aw a 
Order-in-Council, dated 20th May, 1879, under which the work has since been carried J 
on and payments made. No certificates have been issued by the writer since his | 
return, except in accordance with its provisions, 

When witness ‘These four sections only had been under construction when the writer re-assumed 

resumed the his duties as Engineer-in-Chief; since then, seven additional sections, some of them 

above mentioned very heavy, have been placed under contract. He has taken every means to prevent 
four sections Su raneee bt ie ; : : 

under construc- 4% repetition of similar difficulties. The precautions adopted may, in part, be under-- 

tion ; since, seven Stood by reference to the letters of instructions to the resident engineers, one of 

sections placed = which is appended.* From October, 1878, the whole time of the writer, and his best 

SRR Saal efforts, have been given to the discharge of his duty. From that date every point of 

details of these  etail, more or less, has come under his personal cognizance, and for the results he 

last alone he holds himself answerable, This remark cannot, with jastice, be applied to the period 
thinks he can be when he was on leave of absence, and he should uot be ident'fied with operations, | 

held responsible. over which he exercised no supervision, carried on during the time when, with the ap- . 
proval of the Government, he was absent from the Dominion. 
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* MEMORANDUM OF INSTRUCTIONS TO MR. W. 7. JENNINGS, RESIDENT ENGINEER IN CHARGE OF SEOTION 42, 
EXTENDING FROM EAGLE RIVER TO THE EASTERN END OF SECTION 15 NEAR RAT PORTAGE (KEEWATIN) 


——__. 


Canapian Paciric Ramway, 
OFFICE OF THs En@iNwER-IN-CHIER, 
Orrawa, 3rd June, 1879. 
Memorandum. 


The Hon. the Minister has appointed Mr. Jennings to the charge of contract No. 42, embracing all 
the works of construction required to complete the railway between Eagle River and the eastern end 
of section 15, near Rat Portage. 

1. A copy of the contract entered into with Messrs Fraser, Manning & Co., has been furnished Mr. 
Jennings. Hehas also been supplied with copies of the plans and profiles and all the documents 
relating to the work to be executed. 

2. The undersigned has verbally communicated to Mr. Jennings his views with regard to the work 
and the manner it should be carried out. He has explained to Mr. Jennings the points where changes 
may be made, and has indicated on the profile some alterations that suggest themselves in the grade 
line. These changes are suggested with the view of reducing and expediting the work, the contractors 
being limited to time. 

3. Mr. Jennings is desired at the earliest possible period to direct his atiention to any possible 


change that may be made in the allignment, whereby the work will be decreased witbout increasing” 
the curvature or gradients. 
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‘‘The question has been raised that the writer caused needless expenditure by an was location of 
ill-judged location of the line on section 15, in the neighbourhood of Cross Lake. contract 15 near 
“There are points between the terminus on Lake Superior and the prairie region Cross Lake a 

which govern the whole location. The geographical position of the Lake of the Mistake. 
Woods on the international boundary, defines Keewatin, at the outlet of the lake, to 
be one of these points. Selkirk, in the writer’s view, is clearly another. The 
problem was to connect these points by the shortest, best and cheapest route. With 
the exception ot a limited area of prairie or thinly wooded country near Selkirk, the 
whole distance is forest. A great extentof the surfaceis rocky, broken and rugged, 
with many long, narrow lakes, some of which it is impossible to avoid. Cross Lake, 
met some thirty-six miles west of Keewatin, is of this class. 


The undersigned directs the attention of Mr. Jennings to the importance of, in no case exceeding: 
the rates of gradients and curvatures, as follows: — 


Ascending East. 


On tangents and 13° curves, gradients not to exceed ‘50 per 100. | 
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Aseending Westerly. 


On tangents and 14° curves, gradients not to exceed 1°00 per 100. 
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While insisting that in no case these gradients shall be exceeded, the Chief Engineer directs the 
earnest attention of Mr. Jennings to the very great importance of keeping down the cost of the work, 
and he trusts that wherever it be possible, without lowering the character of the engineering features 
of the line, Mr. Jennings will studiously avoid incurring any expenditure beyond that absolutely 
required. 

4, The undersigned recognizes the peculiar difficulties which will be met by the contractors in this 
section ; not the least serious being the inaccessibility of the country through which the line 1s to be 
constructed, and he foresees the great importance to them of having the rail track extended as far as 
possible easterly from Rat Portage, the momeut the rails are laid throughout section 15. From two 
to five miles east ot Rat Portage tke profile shows some of the heaviest work on the whole section, after 
which for several miles the work is comparatively light. 

Fortunately the difficult portion could easily be got over by adopting, temporarily, a steep grade,. 
as indicated in the accompanying prefile. Mr. Jennings is authorized to make this suggestion to the 
contractors, with the understanding that the undersigned will concur in its adoption, should the 
contractors desire it in their own interest. The line must, thereafter, be constructed with the permanent 
gradient before the completion of the contract, and the contractors wl] be paid for all nowor hereafter 
executed, which forms any part of the pe:manent work. The cost of temporary track-laying, and the 
amall amount of excavation of parts A, B, C, D, &c., or any work of a merely temporary character, not 
necessary in the permanent works, will have to be borne by themselves. : 

5. For the guidance of Mr. Jennings, it may be mentioned that on some of the sections which have 
been under construction the contractors have found it convenient, with the modern explosives, to 
blast out rock cuttings considerably beyond the slope lines, as defined on the specifications. The 
Engineer-in-Chief directs that only the excavation withia the slope lines be returned as rock. The 
material beyond the slope lines, it placed in embankments, may be returned and paid for as earth; but 
if wasted it must not be returned as excavation under any Class. 

6. It may further be mentioned, for the information of Mr. Jennings, that on some sections under 
construction, when muskegs prevail and the embankments have been formed from side borrowing-pits 
and ditches, serious difficulties have arisen. The material so borrowed is reported to be, in many 
cases, vegetable matter of a spongy nature, holding much water, and when dry and compressed by a 
superincumbent weight, to have little solidity; it is consequentiy, unfit to be used in the formation of 
earth embankment. The undersigned accordingly disapproves of its use. 

7. There is always more or less difficulty in forming embankments across muskegs or marshes, In 
some cases where a proper out-fall is available, so that ditches would have the effect of draining and 
consolidating the ground, it is advisable to form them parallel to the line of railway. But when the 
ditches, after being formed would simply remain full vf stagnant water, their formation is of doubtful 
expediency, and under such circumstances, ditches are of Jittle value. Indeed, in some special locali- 
ties they may be a positive injury, and in all such cases it is advisable not to form them, but rather 
resort to a judicious use of the logging and brushing provided for under the contract, 

This being done a thin covering of earth to form a foundation and bed for the ties may be added. 
Track may then be laid and thus allow material to be brought from any convenient distance by train. 
But if this expedient be resorted to, it will be necessary to bed the track sufficiently even and solid to 
prevent the rails from being bent or injured in any way. 
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‘“‘The country here, and for a long distance, is exceedingly rough, and when the 
surveys commenced it was a wilderness well nigh impenetrable. It was neces- 
sary, however, to find a railway line through it, not simply a line over which trains 
could be taken, whatever the cost of working them, but a railway which could be 
operated cheaply and which would admit of the conveyance of farm produce to the 
eastern markets at the lowestrates, a result only to be attaiaed by limiting the gradients. 

Jmportance of ‘This view has governed the writer from the earliest inception of the undertaking. 

easy grades In his published report of January, 1874, he set forth the paramount importance of 

running easterly. finding a location with the easiest possible gradients running easterly. He directed 
attention to it again in his report of 1877, and again in 1879.” 


8. These several points are brought te the attention of Mr. Jeanings, but he will himself determine 
the best course to be pursued when he has specially examined each locality, and become acquainted 
with the depth of the muskeg, and all the circumstances. In arriving at a decision, Mr. Jennings will 
take into consideration the question of haul, for which a price is provided, and he will see that in no 
cate the price of earth and haul together (when material is brought by train) shall exceed the price of 
ballast, as in such cases ballas would prubably be the best and cheapest material with which to form 
the embankment, | 
9. There may be some exceptional case where itmay notbe impossible for the contractors to procure , 
suitable material for the road-bed and where it would be a very great alvantage to them and expedite 
their operations, if tney were permitted to nse in part the spongy material found in muskegs. This : 
Shall only be allowed sparingly, and in all cases when used, the solid contents of the spongy matter 
only is to be paid for. A log platform (clause 12) must invariably be laid on the surface before any of 
the muskeg material is deposited, and arrangements must be made to mea-ure the soiid cubic contents 
in the embankment after the water has had time to drain out f it. On these conditions as to measure- 
ment and payment and on these only, will the undersigned approve of the use in any form, of thig 
peculiar material. 
Mr, Jennings will be good enough to inform the contractors accordingly, and obtain their written 
acceptance of these conditions, when the material is placed in embankments. Wherever it be deemed 
-expedient to allow the use of muskeg material, the whole must be covered over with good earth; inno 
case Should the cvating of sand, clay or gravel be less than 12 inches under formation tevel. 


(Sketch A.) 
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As a rule the surface of the muskeg should not be broken by ditches or borrowing-pits within fifty 
feet of the centre line. 

10, When it becomes expedient to form the embankments by train, good-sized poles, or small trees 
‘“ spotted” on the side, to avetage say s:x inches thick, should invariably be laid longitudinally under 
the ties. These poles should break joint, and every means taken to render the track reasonably solid 
and secure to prevent injury to rails. See sketch B. 


(Sketch B.) 


Surface of Platform of Logs. Muskeg. 


103. The undersigned has given careful consideration to the questien of rock borrowing, referred 
to in the specification, and he has arrived at the conclusion that it will not be expedient to resort to 
the process of excavating rock for forming any portions of embankments, except so far as the embank- 
ments may be formed by material from ‘‘ rock lire cuttings.” 

The contractors will, acco dingly, be relieved of this expensive and troublesome class of work 
‘referred to in clause 98 of the specification. 

ll. Mr. Jennings is probably aware that on section 15, where the railway is carried across lakes 
and ponds, the material from rock line euttings has been deposited in two parallel lines along the toe 
of the slopes. This was done subsequent to the date of the contract with a special purpose in view, 
but itinvolves a good deal of extra trouble and expense to the contractors, without corresponding 
advantages, and as the undersigned recoguizes the peculiar difficulties these contractors have to over- 
come, and the importance in the public interest of assisting them in every legitimate way, and of 
avoiding unnecessary outlay, he does not insist upon the same plan of construction being followed on 
this contract 

The contractors may be allowed to finish the embankments in the usual way, allowing the material 
of whatever kind to fiad its proper natural slope, and in the case of the slopes being formed of soft 
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(From the Report of January, 1874.) When prairie 
; é . ; R i region raises 
‘One of the questions which will undoubtedly force itself on public attention when surplus for ex- 
the prairie region begins co raise a surplus for exportation, will be the cheap trans- portation one of 
portation of products to the east. Looking to this view of the question, the import- poe does ue 
ance of a location which will secure the slightest gradients in an easterly direction Dostation to the 


is manifest. east. 
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material, in ponds or lakes, they will be protected by rip-rap, a few feet above and below water level. 
The rip-rap must be provided after the embankment has to some extent consolidated. 

12. Aitention should at once be given to the volume ofall streams crossed by the railway, the 
necessity for the structures proposed to be erected, and their sufficiency and character. 

Mr. Jennings will report from time to time such improvements or suggestions in the mode of 
construction as may appear advisable. 

13. The Engineer-in-Chief encloses printed general instructions 1 to 5 for the information of Mr. 
Jennings on the general guidance of the staff under him. These are in force as far as applicable. 
Special attention is directed to these general instructions. 

The object in view is considered of great importance. Not the least important is to secure a com- 
plete historical record of the progress of the work under the contract, with details of every event 
noticed as it transpires. The purveyor branch, referred to in instructions No. 2, is, however, abolished, 
and Mr. Jennings will himself be held responsible for procuring supplies and the proper account of all 
expenditure. It is the intention of the undersigned to apply for the authority of the Minister to make 
a money allowance in lieu of rations to members of the staff. In the meantime it is expedient to carry 
on the old system. Mr. Jennings will, however, be good enough and report if it will be practicable 
to change the system, say on lst September next. 

14. While the Engineer-in-Chief refers Mr. Jennings to the rules established by the Department, 
with respect to the making of payments, the keeping of accounts and the character of the vouchers 
required by the audit, he directs his attention to the exercise of proper economy in all matters of 
expenditure. Anyfood supplies obtained must be good and sufficient, and procured at reasonable prices. 

15. While exercising prudence and forethought as to the wants of the staff, and the supply of good 
and sufficient provisions, all extravagance and waste and all unnecessary expense must be avoided 

16. The following staff has been selected toassist Mr. Jenningsin carrying out these instructions :— 

* * * * * * * 

17. The Engineer-in-Chief requests that Mr. Jennings will issue a circular letter to the division 

and assistant engineers, infcrming them that all orders or communications in writing made to the 
contractors, respecting the works, must pass though his hands and be signed by him alone, and Mr. 
Jennings will be good enough to report ali orders so given and draw special attention to any matters. 
of importance. 
; 18. As far as can be foreseen, ample allowance has been made in the bill of works for every des- 
cription of work required under the contract. Should it become expedient, as operations proceed, to 
execute any class of work for which no provision is made, Mr. Jennings’ attention is directed to the 
5th clause of the contract, which stipulates that no additional work shall be performed unless the 
price to be paid for the same shall have been previously fixed by the Minister in writing. 

The necessity for any additional work must therefore be reported tothe Engineer-in-Chief, and 
if approved, permission obtained as above for its performance. 

19. Mr. Jennings will arrange that the monthly measurements shall be completed on or before the 
last day of each month, so that he may be able to make up and transmit the estimates to this office as 
early thereafter as practicable. All monthly estimates are to be signed by Mr. Jennings, and forwarded 
in triplicate. 

20. In addition to the weekly progress reports a short report should accompany the monthly 
estimates, referring to any special features of the work done during the month, the progress being 
made, the length of grading done or track laid, &e. 

21. The Engineer-in-Chief impresses upon Mr. Jennings the necessity of holding the division 
engineers, as well as their assistants, personally responsible for the accuracy of returns of work done. 
It will not always be practicable for the division engineers in person to examine the whole work every 
month, but they should personally go over a portion of their division each month, the sub-division 
engineers sending their figures to them by telegraph or otherwise. The succeeding month the division 
engineers will be able to measure the remaining portion, and by this means they will test the accuracy 
of the whole as the work goes on, and become familiar with all details, with respect to which they are 
responsible. 

22. Mr. Jennings is furnished with a copy of the contract and every plan, profile and document 
relating to the works under his charge. Tke undersigned looks to Mr. Jennings with confidence, 
believing that he will spare no efforts to have these instructions, and the works to which they refer, 
satisfactorily carried out, and that he will earnestly endeavour to have every thing done with strict 


regard to economy. 
‘ ‘ SANDFORD FLEMING, 
Engineer-in-Chief. 
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“The gradients and alliguments of arailway have much to do with its capacity for 
business, and the cost of working it. It is well known that by attention to these 
features in locating a line, it is quite possible, in some cases, to double the trans- 
porting capacity of a railway and very largely reduce the cost of conveying freight 
over it. 

‘That portion of the Canadian Pacific Railway between Red River and the 
navigable waters of Lake Superior, is precisely one of those cases where the utmost 
attention should be paid to its engineering features. The reduction of the cost of 
transportation on this section to the lowest figure is a question which affects the 
future of the country, as upon it to a large extent depends the settlement of the 
western prairies. 

‘The more this portion of the railway can be made to convey cheaply the products 
of the soil to the navigation of the St. Lawrence, the more will the field be extended 
within which farming operations can be carried on with profit on the fertile plains. 

“The information obtained suggests that it will be possible to secure maximum 
easterly ascending gradients between Manitoba and Lake Superior, within the limit 
of twenty-six feet to the mile, a maximum not half so great as that which obtains on 
the majority of the railways on the continent. 

‘‘I think the line should be located so as to have the best possible allignment, 
with no heavier gradients than the maximum referred to. But the importance of 
securing the benefits of an unbroken steam communication at the earliest moment are 
so great that I consider thatit would be advisable, in the firstinstance, to construct the 
cheapest possible line. While adhering to the permanent location in the main, I 
would, with a view of accomplishing the desired object, recommend the construction 
ofa cheap temporary line, avoiding for the present all costly permanent works that 
would retard its completion. In order to gain access to the country as epeedily and 
cheaply as possible, it might, indeed, become necessary to overcome special difficul- 
ties by adopting temporarily, for short distances, deviations from the true location 
with heavy undulating gradients and sharp curvature. I have no reason, however, 
to think that this expedient would frequently be required. I am satisfied that for the 
greater part of the distance between Lake Superior and Manitoba the permanent loca- 
tion may be substantially adhered to.” (Pages 32, 33.) 


(From the Report of February, 1877.) 


‘“‘It has been held from the first that the suecessfal occupation of the prairie 
region and the extent to which it may become thickly populated will, in a great 
measure, be governed by the capability of the line to Lake Superior to carry cheaply 
the products of the soil. The success of the railway itself must be determined by the 
nuinber of inhabitants which can be established in the country, and the degree of 
prosperity of the population will be influenced in no narrow limit by the character of 
the outlet for the products of their industry. The more, therefore, that the eastern 
section of the railway can be rendered available for cheap transportation the more 
rapidly will the prairie region become vopulated, and the more speedily will the line 
become self-sustaining. ‘ 

‘| have felt it my duty to regard these views as of paramount importance in the 
location of the line between the prairie region and Lake Superior. Accordingly, 
every effort has been made to discover the shortest line with the lightest possible 
gradients and easiest curvature, especially in the direction which heavy traffic will 
take towards the Atlantic sea-board. 

‘‘ On the secticns placed under contract from Red, River to Keewatin, 114 miles, and 


She English River to Fort William, 113 miles, the maximum gradients are as 
ollows :-- 


Ascending East. 
Per 100. Per mile. 


Qn tangents and 14° curves, equal to 3,820 feet radius 0°50 26°40 feet. 
6 9° 6c 


2,865 « 0-45 23°76 * 
« 3° a 1,910 c 0-40 21:12 « 
“ 40 « 1,433 « 035 1843 


Ascending West. 
On tangents and 14° curves, equal to 3,820 feet radius 1:00 52 80 feet. 
iz 


. 2° 2,865 cf 0°90 4752 ‘ 
ei 3° uM 1,910 ht 0°80 42:24 ¢¢ 
vi 4° a 1,433 i, 0°70)36:96 '& 


‘On the remaining distance to be placed under contract, between Keewatin and 
English River, 183 miles, equally easy gradients have not been as yet, at every point, 
secured. At the few exceptional points the location will, however, be revised, and I 
have confident expectations that all the gradients will be reduced to the same stand- 
ard, without materially increasing the cost of the works ‘ 


‘Thus, there will be no impediment to the Pacific Railway carrying products from 
the heart of the continent to Lake Superior at a lower rate per mile than those now 
obtaining on the leading railways already in operation (Pages 81,82) * * * 

‘““T have described the efforts that have been made to obtain a line with the easiest 
possible gradients, from the prairie region to the navigable waters of the St. Law- 
rence, and the paramount importance of this feature. * * * 

‘‘Cheapness of transportation is thus, to a certain extent, assured—an important 
element in facilitating the prosperous settlement of the fertile territory in the 
interior.”’ (Pages 85, 86.) 


(From the Report of April, 1879.) 


“T have always attached great importance to the endeavour to secure the best loca- 
tion attainable for the railway. I have elsewhere described the efforts which have 
been made from the commencement of the survey to obtain aline favourable for cheap 
transportatioa.” 

“The whole of the railway between Fort William and Selkirk, in length 410 miles, 
is now under contract. Itis with no little satisfaction that [ am enabled to point to 
a table of the gradients which have been definitely established in this length. Under 
+he contracts which have been entered into, these favourable gradients are to he 
carried into execution, without having recourse to the temporary expedients which I 
thought necessary to suggest five years ago: 


SumMarY or Grapients—Fort WILLIAM TO SELKIRK. 


Ascending Easterly. 
Feet per Mile. No. of Miles. 
Rise ‘10 to ‘20 per Cent...scsecsecccseceeeeere ADOUE 5 10 10 ...ceee see eres 38°52 
beat 806304) 1s OU eA tl SU SBMA TI ESTE GRR ree eat tre dd vers L GALL 
Ee at) SRA eine Sa Bal ek IR Ga a tn arcuwatreee at 42°97 
PUR SOO Ih)" Po oder) Ee Sue LAST AEN HOE Menem se uate Ue by Ore E 
Devel ian EAE A iene en esuneaats LOS GI 1 08°06 
Ascending Westerly. 
isin Feet per Mile. No. of Miles. 
Rise "10 to "20 percent... ....cccseecereereee ADOUL 5 F010 sisceeseeeee eee 28°51 
FEROS FS BNC PU a's sicadicaie n Taba see OGD LORE OW Manssaeekeracaeh Oo 1 
(rr aggn HCH 40) 1) #8 BU Ludd da Mangbvee taal, toy LOUM, Mane Nvenee eau tanes ais 9°74 
Cer EAR CBO ees OY RIT PP AQ Gat adiweae eae 12°83 
GED OEE GU EO Be actenae ena Jiibve naaep alll MIMI Ae Ces bab SUNN aseeh ue cabins, Gra 
GOP GO EE reiOa ite PP ue lehas heedeccdd det! dt OUMPS DEES) Be a dae calow oa 10°65 
eer Tee er SU ac ee Waaal ep eed sep deel: irae ILI ene ee MARA Ueto eeainn a 12°76 
SG SOE TSOO ee Ty) Bice irsausedslecccceives os of WOE Oi ROMANS asad veces mweon' OLA) L29°23 
Total miles ......... s.ccecseesssesene cee sssascseveeeeseseees410°00 410°00 


“Ty determining the gradients the rule has been laid down to equate them with the 
eurvature, 30 that when sharp curves were called for by the physical features of the 
country, the inclinations of the line would, in those cases, be proportionately reduced. 

‘The practical effect of a sharp curve on a maximum gradientis to make the gradi- 
ent heavier by reducing the effective power of a locomotive making the ascent, thus 
preventing the passage of full-loaded trains over the line. The object bas been, what- 
ever the curvature, to secure a degree of inclination which in no case would exceed, 
on tangents, 26°4 feet per mile ascending easterly, or in the direction of heavy traffic. 
The contract profiles of the jime over the 410 miles from Fort William to Selkirk, 

establishes that this object has been substantially secured. Only at one point 
(eighteen miles out of Fort William) has the locating engineer neglected to enforce this 
rule. I greatly regret that suchis the case, as it willinvolve an expenditure to remedy 
the defect greater than would have been called forin the first place, when the cost 
would have been comparatively trifling. 

‘With the exception referred to corrected, the portion of the Pacific Railway 
‘between Lake Superior and Manitoba is thus finally established with extremely 
favourable engineering features, and it may be claimed that, when completed under 
existing contracts, it will be availablefor conveying the products of the soil from the 
prairie region to Lake Superior at the cheapest possible rates. 

‘Ag this portion of the Pacific Railway must, for a long time to come, form the 
great outlet of much of the prairie region, the favourable character for cheap transpor- 
tation which hag been secured for it cannot be over-rated; indeed, upon this impor- 
tant condition very largely depends the successful settlement of the vast fertile plains 
-and the permanent advantage of the future settlers,” (Pages 18-21.) 
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“This principle has been constantly kept in prominence, and its importance has: 
been generally admitted. It has been frequently brought forward during the last six 
years. The writer does not know any instance of a public man having protested 
against it, or of any newspaper having taken exception to it. 

‘‘ Although a great extent of the country between Lake Superior and the Red River 
is very rugged, the general level over long distances is not diversified. There are no 
great elevations or depressions to control the location and enforce the introduction of 
heavy gradients. Cross Lake is probably the only place on the whole 410 miles 
where any saving worthy of consideration could have been effected by a departure 
from the principle of light gradients, which it was fouad possible to apply generally. 

‘(In the neighbourhood of Cross Lake a number of lines were surveyed. Ultimately 
the choice was narrowed to two line3, connecting common points east and west of 
Cross Lake, about six miles apart. No. 1 crossed the lake at a high level and gave 
the desired easy gradients, none of which exceeded a rise of twenty-six feet per mile, 
and the longest being forabout one mile. No. 2 crossed the lake at another place on & 
lower level,but it involved a continuous ascent of two milesand thre:-quarterson sharp 


curves with arise offorty-four feet per mile. The lake at the crossing of No 1 is 600 feet. 


wide; at that of No.2 fully 900feet; for five miles east of the lake the work is heavier on 
No. 2 than on No. 1, while at the lake, and for one mile west of it, the work is consider-- 
ably the heaviest on No. 1. Although No. 2 would, upoa the whole, cost less in the first 


place, No. 1 would undoubtedly, in the ead, prove by farthe mosteconomical. After 
tull consideration, line No. 1 was selected, and it is on this line that construction is: 


now being carried on. 


“The writer respectfully submits that the line which conforms with the policy of 


successive Ministers, and with the prevailing faith of thepublic mind, that on the- 
railway between Manitoba and Lake Superior all gradients ascending eastward: 
should be kept within the established limit, was the only one for selection. 

‘‘Tt was according to this principle that the location was first made, and the writer 
respectfully submits that there is no act of his in connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway which should claim higher appreciation than his advocacy of the principle, 


and his constant efforts from first to last to secure to the country a line with the 


lightest possible gradients betweem Red River and Lake Superior. 

‘¢ Tt was sixmonths after he left for England that the contractforsection 15 was 
signed. Asa matter of course, before the heavy work at Cross Lake was commenced, 
nothing should have been left undone to reduce its magnitude by revising and perfect- 
ing the location, and by every possible means. When the writer resumed bis duties 
the work was in progress, and it was too late to make any change at this point, even 
if a change at an earlier stage had been desirable or possible. 

‘‘ The writer believes that he has established that the censures which have been 
directed against hi:a are not warranted by the facts, and he respectfully submits: 

‘1. That he has not unwisely advised the Government with respect to the bridging 
of Red River. 

‘(2. That he has not absented himself from his duties without authority and without 
cause. 

‘3. That he has not neglected his responsibilities, or subjected toinjury the interests 
entrusted to him. 

‘¢ 4. That he is in no way to blame for the original quantities being exceeded, and 
the cost of the work increased on the sections in question. 

‘“5. That he has not caused needless expenditure at Cross Lake on an improper 
location. 

‘* 6. That he has not allowed public money to be carelessly wasted; but that by 
every meansin his power, he has endeavoured to control the expenditure on the 
work, and that he has earnestly endeavoured in all respects faithfully to discharge the 
duties of his position. 

‘The writer trusts that the urgency of the circumstances which have called for this 


memorandum will be held by the Minister of Railways and Canals sufficient justifica-. 


tion for submitting in this form the facts which it sets forth. 


“SANDFORD FLEMING, 
‘* Kngineer-in-Chief.”’ 


When I handed this memorandum, vindicating my character, to the: 
- Minister, I had the strongest assurance from him that it was not neces-. 


sary, as far as he and the Government as a body were concerned ; that 
they had the highest opinion of me as a public officer, and never had 
more confidence in me than they then had. He did not conceal from 
me, however, that there was an outside clamour into which political 
feeling entered, which was embarrassing to the Government. I 
expressed to the Minister my great surprise and very great disappoint- 


=; 


ment to discover that I was in any way obnoxious to a single public 
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man who had any weight as a Government supporter, even to any of 
those who were disposed to look at every person and thing from 
their own stand-point. I expressed my great regret that the services 
L had so faithfully and zealously endeavoured to render should be so un- 
appreciated by any representative of the people whom I served, and I 
told him that [ would not allow myself to be the least cause of embar- 
rassment; that I would place myself in his hands; my only wish being 
to serve the Government; and that if I could best serve the Government 
by ceasing to act as a public servant, in that event I would willingly 
give up my office and be relieved of my duties and responsibilities. 
Soon after this I learned that the Government, yielding to prersure, 
promised, at a caucus of supporters, to offer me the position of consult- 
ing engineer instead of Chief Engineer, and to appoint this Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into all matters connected with the Pacific Railway. 
Subsequently I received a letter dated 3rd of June from the Secretary 
of the Department of Railways and Canals, enclosing an Order-in- 
Council appointing me to the position combining the offices of Consult- 
ing Engineer for the Pacific Railway and Chief Mingineer for the Inter- 
colonial Railway, with a salary of $6,000 per annum. I shall submit 
as evidence the following documents, which I now wish to read :-—— 


22343. If you will please name them to the reporter we will insert 
them in full in the printed evidence: as we have already 
copies before us it will answer just as well to do it in this way 
as if you read them yourself ?—First, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Department of Railways and Canals enclosing an Order-in- 
Council appointing Mr. Sandford Fleming to a position combining the 
offices of Consulting Engineer for the Pacific Railway and Chief 
Engineer for the Intercolonial Railway ; second, copy of the report of 
the Committee of the Honourable the Privy Council, approved by His 
Bxcellency the Governor-General, of the 22nd of May, 1880; third, a 
letter to the Hon. Minister of Railways and Canals from Mr. Sandford 
Fleming, submitting his reasons for declining the new position 
assigned to him; fourth, a letter from the Hon. the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, acknowledging the receipt of letter from Mr, Sand- 
ford Fleming declining to accept the position of Consulting Engineer 
of the Pacific Railway and Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Rail- 
way; fifth, Mr. Sandford Fleming's valedictory to the staff dated Ist 
July, 1880. 


““Lurrer from the Secretary of the Department of Railways and Canals enclosing an 
Order-in-Council appointing Mr. Sandford Fleming to a position: combining the 
offices of Consulting Engineer for the Canaiian Pacific Railway and Chief 
Engineer of the Intercolonial Kailway : 


‘¢ DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS, CANADA, 
‘‘Orrawa, 3rd June, 1880, 


‘“‘Sir,—I am directed to enclose for your information a copy of an Order-in- 
Council, dated the 22nd ultimo, appointing you Consultiag Engineer for the Uana- 
dian Pacific Ruilway and Uhief Enginees of the Intercolonial. 

‘“; am, Sir, 
‘¢Y our obedient servant, 
‘ 


F. BRAUN, 
‘¢ Sanprorp Fiemine, Esq. : ‘ Secretary.” 


“Copy of a Report of a Committee of the Honourable the Privy Council, approved by 
His Excellency the Goveraor-Geueral in Council, on the 22nd of May, 1880: 


‘On a memorandum dated 11th May, 1880, from the Honourable the Minister of Rail- 
ways and Canals, haviag reference to the Latercolouial Railway, stating that a con- 
siderable number of suits brought against the Government by the contractors have 
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been left undecided, that it would be a very difficult matter for any one, except the 


“with Railway engineer who was connected with the work from its inception, to satisfactorily per- 


S. Fleming to Sir 
Charles Tupper, 
declining the 
new position. 


form the service of finally adjusting and settling such claims, and recommending that 
Mr. Sandford Fleming, formerly Chief Engineer on said railway, be relieved from the 
duties and responsibilities connected with the office of Hngineer-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Railway, and be re-appointed Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway, to investi- 
gate the unsettled claims which havearisen in connection with that undertaking upon 
which no judicial decision has been given, and no report on each case to the Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals : 

‘The Minister considers it important that he should continue to have the benefit of 
Mr. Fleming’s professional skill and judgment in important matters connected with 
the construction of the Pacific Raiiway; he, therefore, recommends that that gentle- 
man be retained as Consulting Engineer for that work, for the purpose of affording 
advice and assistance in that capacity to the Minister and officers of the Department. 

‘The Minister further recommends that Mr. Fleming be paid a salary of $6,000 per 
annum, while discharging the combined duties of Consulting Engineer of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway. 

‘¢Phe Committee submit the above recommendations for Your Excellency’s approval. 

‘Certified. 
(Signed) ‘J. O COTE, 
‘‘Qlerk Privy Council.” 


‘! Lerrpr to the Honourable the Minister of Railways and Canals, from Mr. Sandford 
Fleming, submitting reasons for declining the new position assigned to him. 


‘“ Oprawa, 7th June, 1880. 
‘© The Hon. Sir Cuantus Tuppzr, K.O.M.G., 
‘“¢ Minister of Railways and Canals, Ottawa : 


‘(Sip,—-The Order-in-Council of the 22nd May has been communicated to meby the 
Secretary in a letter dated the 3rd inst. 

‘By it Lam relieved of the active duties and responsibilities of Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Railway, and appointed Consulting Engineer, Iamnamed Chief Engineer 
of the Intercolonial Railway to investigate the unsettled claims that have arisen 
during construction. 

‘(Tn the nine years I have acted as Engineer-in-Chief of the Pacific Railway, I have 
given my best efforts to carry out the instructions and wishes of the Government; my 
labours have frequently been harassing, but I have exerted myself to the utmost of 
my power to advauce the work, and I have done all I could to promote the general 
interests of the Dominion in connection therewith. 

‘© At this stage in the progress of the undertaking, I may recount what has been 
accomplished. The question of practicability with the difficult problem of route has 
been successfully solved. 

“Phe most exacting labour imposed upon the Chief Engineer has been performed. 
Generally speaking, the whole desiga of the railway and its maltitudinous works have 
been considered; difficulties overcome; details arranged; plans prepared; specifica- 
tions made; contracts formed; modes of procedure established; operations for carry- 
ing on the works systematized, and instructions to the various executive officers issued 
and put in force. So much having been designed and organized, the duty remaining 
consists chiefly in general supervision, and carrying out what has been arranged and 
determined I can, therefore, relinquish the position I haveso long held with a feel- 
ing of confidence for the future, and although difficulties which no foresight can guard 
against, may present themselves, i am justified in saying that every contingency 
that may be anticipated has been considered, and, as far as practicable, provided for. 

‘‘ Haviag from its inception been so actively engaged in connection with the 
undertaking, and in forming and maturing the organization for carrying it to 
completion, [ shall never cease to take a deep interest in the great work, and [ will 
always be willing and ready to give my advice, and render all the service inmy power 
towards the establishment of the railway system to the Pacific. 

‘‘ But my nomination to investigate the unsettled claims which have arisen in the 
construction of the Intercolonial Railway, places me in a position as embarrassing as it 
ig unwelcome. The service is not strictly of an engineering character, and it could 
scarcely be possible to select a duty more distasteful for me to perform, or one for 
which, with my antecedents in the matter of these claims, I appear less fitted to act. 

‘The difficulties now to be investigated and settled are due mainiy to the adoption 
of a policy entirely at variance with the views [ held, and the recommendations made 
by me when Chief Bugineer of the Intercolonial Railway some years ago. They have 
arisen through the disregard of the earnest and repeated warnings which I gave in 
letters, official and unofficial, addressed to the head of the Government during the early 
stages of construction. J] respectfully submit, therefore, that Iam not the person to 
make the investigation. Whatever decision I might give, or whatever report I might 
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make, the party to whom it would be adverse would be in the position to challenge it 
as the result of prejudice or feeling, and to insist that it was adopted to fitin with opinions 
previously expressed. The service proposed to be assigned is so full of complications 
that I can foresee it will be one utterly impossible for me to perform with any hope of 
giving satisfaction in any quarter; however just my decision, I will be exposed to the 
charge in Parliament, and in the press, that it has been my aim and object to sustain 
my previously expressed theories and opinions. 

“The Government likewise cannot fail to recognize that in a matter of such import- 
ance, involving the settlement of claims amounting to several millions of dollars, all 
ground for hostile criticism should be avoided. 

**My sense of duty has always led me to serve the Government ag best I could in 
every position in whichI have been placed. In this instance,{ feel it a duty to point out 
that no good result can be attained trom deputing me to attempt the settlement of the 
Intercolonial Railway claims, and that it does not appear to me expedient that [ 
should enter upon the investigation. 

“In declining this duty, I am aware that I will be terminating my connection with 
the great railway works of the Dominion, to which I have given the best seventeen 
years of my life in the responsible position of Chief Engineer. 

“It will especially be painful for me to separate myself from the Pacific Railway in 
its present condition, but the terms of the Order-in-Council leave me no alternative. 

“‘ Accordingly, for the reasons set forth, I have respectfully toask the Government 
to allow me to decline the new position assigned to me. 

‘| have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘** Your obedient servant 
(Signed) “SANDFORD FLEMING.” 


ee es 


‘Letter from the Hon. the Minister of Railways and Canals, acknowledging the 
receipt of letter from Mr. Sandford Fleming declining to accept the position of 
Consulting Engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway and Chief Engineer of the 
Intercolonial Railway. 


“OFFICE OF THE MINISTER OF RalLways AND Canats, CANADA, 
‘“Orrawa, 10th June, 1880. 


“My pear Sir,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th inst. 
declining for reasons therein stated to accept the office of Consulting Engineer of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Chief Engineer of the Intercolonial Railway, which 
will be duly communicated to my colleagues Entertaining as I do the highest esti- 
mate of your ability and integrity, I cannot but express my great regret that you have 
not felt it consistent with your duty to accept the position to which yor had been 
appointed. 

** Wishing you every success and happiness in the future, 

‘“T remain, yours faithfully, 
‘* CHARLES TUPPER. 
** SANDFORD Fiemina, Esq., C.H., C.M.G.” 


“Orrawa, Ist July, 1880, 


** To the Members of the Engineering Staff and other Officers : 


‘“‘You will learn from the documents appended, published by permission, that I am 
no longer in the Government service. 

‘‘For the past seventeen years I have served under successive Administrations ag 
Engineer-in-Chief of important public works; first, the Intercolonia! Railway, and, 
more recently, the Pacific Railway. I cannot cease to act, as I have hitherto done, 
without thinking of my past relationship with the many who have aided me, and [ 
cannot retire from the position I have so long held without bidding farewell to those 
with whom I have been associated. 

‘“‘In undertakings so gigantic—involving questions so complicated—itis not pos- 
sible to avoid differences of opinion and such dithculties as are incident thereto. But 
these difficulties have been exceptionally few, and they have been far more than com- 
pensated by the exceedingly ayreeable relations which have generally prevailed; by 
the genuine satisfaction which has arisen from the performance of duty, and by the 
engrossing character of the work itself. 

“As the head of the engineering staff, to whom Government has looked for 
opinions and reports on all questions, as the officer held responsible for the direction 
of every operation and the organization of every detail from the first explora- 
tions to the present time, itis with peculiar regret that 1 break my connection with 
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the Pacific Railway at this particular stage. I cannot conceal from the members of 
the staff that 1 would have preferred to have remained with them to help forward 
the more complete fruition of our joint labours. But circumstances have exacted 
that it shall be otherwise, and the time has come when my professional conection 
with the great undertaking, intowhichI have thrown my best energies, must close. 

“©On the other hand, I conceive thatl may, with legitimate satisfaction, look back 
on the progress which has been made. The vast territory in which ourinvestigations 
have been made is no longer a terra incognita. Our labours have successfelly pierced 
the formidable barriers imposed by nature, and every problem of practicability has 
been solved. Construction is being proceeded. with at different points, within a 
range of nearly 2,000 miles, and in a little more than another year the completion of 
at least 600 miles of the railway is assured. In that short period a line of communi- 
cation will be open within Canadian territory for the influx of settlers to our great 
fertile wilderness, destined to be the home of millions. 

‘In retiring from the office of Engineer-in-Chief of the Pacific Railway, [ entertain 
the kindliest feelings to each and to all. I shall always retain a warm recollection 
of friendships formed during my official career. I shall delight in hearing of the 
prosperity of my old associates, and I shall watch with deep, may I say patriotic 
interest, the developmeat of a national work which it has been my high privilege to 
assist in bringing it to its present condition. 

“Again, with cordial good feeling and best wishes to all-—-Farewell ! 


‘SANDFORD FLEMING.” 


99344, Does anything further occur to you as proper to be given by 
way of evidence ?—These documents which I have now submitted con- 
clude my connection with the Pacifie Railway. 


92345. Then, I understand, there is nothing more which you wish 
now to offer by way of evidence ?—There is nothing further. 


Orrawa, Tuesday, 7th June, 1881. 
CHarLes HoretzkKy’s examination continued : 
By the Chairman :— 


22346, You will understand that as you have been already sworn 
before the Commission, you are still a witness under the former oath ? 

29347. You have said that you desired to add something to your 
former evidence ?—Yes; that is my intention. 


92348. If you are ready you may now proceed ?—In the Toronto 
Globe of the 16th May, 1881, appears the following testimony by Mr. 
Sandford Fleming :— 

“ By Judge Clarke—-Did you send out Mr. Horetzky to make some explorations? 

“ Mr. Fleming—He went out as a photographer, [ believe; but that opens up 


another question. It was sometimes necessary to employ persons to make explora- 
tions who were not adapted to the work, or qualified to be chief engineers, &c., &c.”’ 


The answer given above is so deliberately false and contains such a vile 
insinuation against myself as a late employe of the Government, that 
I am compelled to ask this Commission to hear the following state- 
ment: I entered the service of the Government in 1871 as field assistant 
to Mr. Frank Moberly. In that year, after acting as assistant upon the 
first railway exploration between spear ei and Edinonton and the 
Howse Pass, I made, single-handed, at Mr. Moberly’s desire, an ex- 
ploration to Jasper House, returning to Ottawa in March, 1872. Mr. 
Fleming then asked me to conduct him over the line Mr. Moberly had 
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explored. I undertook this responsibility ; but after leaving Winnipeg The idea of 
Mr. Fleming became so anxious, that the idea of following Mr. ois ante cident 


Moberly’s route was given up—— up by Fieming. 


22349, Anxious about what do you mcan ?—Anxious in many ways. 
He was afraid of Indians. He was afraid of being belated. The 
Rev. Mr. Grant, who accompanied us, was anxious to get back to 
his parishioners in Halifax. That is the meaning. 


22350. You do not mean anxious about some portion of the work ?— 
Not at all. Anxious as J said, being afraid of Indians, for of course to 
do that, follow My. Moberly’s line, we should have been far away from 
the usnal line of travel. Our line would, of cou:se, have been through 
a country where there were no trails, and the Rev. George M. 
Grant, of Halifax, author of “ Ocean to Ocean,” Mr. Fleming’s secretary 
upon that expedition, was very anxious. He stated, shortly before we 
reached Portage la Prairie, and shortly afterwards, that he had an 
appointment to see his parishioners in Halifax by the 15th of November 
following, and that if we went by the southern route and at as low rate 
of speed he should never be able to get back in time. That was one Directed to follow 
reason for Mr. Fieming’s anxiety, and I was directed to follow the Le ee ay ot 
quickest and easiest way to Edmonton, by the usual cart trail and far Edmonton. 
from the line explored. Thus Mr. Fleming saw nothing of 1t, although 
he has stated in his last report that he passed over the line from Lake 
Superior to the Pacific. Subsequently, in all cases, I have been 
employed as an exploring engineer at the saiary usually paid to Mr. 
Fleming’s other engineers—that is to say, $160 per month, which is the 
salary usually given to those engineers who were in charge of parties. I 
have always reported directly to the Chief Hngineer, and my topo: 
graphical plans and maps are now deposited in the Department. My 
duties as an exploring engineer were to describe the topographical 
features of the country under examination. My daily advance had to 
be recorded in a field-book in the form of a track survey ; measurements How measure- 
were made by aid of the micrometer telescope, by dead reckoning, by ™°?"S ae 
the application of trigonometry, by astronomical observations with a 
sextant, and by whatever other methods were dictated by common 
sense. The kypsometrical observations were made by aid 
of mercurial cistern and syphon barometers simultaneously 
used by two observers at different stations, while intermediate 
elevations were ascertained by aneroid. In this manner I was 
enabled to take very accurate levels across vast extents of country at 
a trifling expense, and the extreme accuracy of the results obtained 
have, on several occasions, been most favourably commented upon by 
Mr. Fieming himself. I may add that my system of survey has with- 
stood already, in several cases, the crucial test of subsequent instru- 
ment:! surveys by a regularly constituted staff of surveyors, and the - 
accuracy of my levels has been the subject of frequent comments. The 
Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, late Premier, has also spoken of the small 
cost of my work, and the Pablic Accounts are, I pre-ame, available to 
corroborate this assertion. Ihave been employed upon special service. 
The most difficult and arduous examinations ever made upon the 
Pacific surveys were made by me. That I was so employed, 
and that Mr. Fleming must have placed implicit confidence in 
my ability and judgment, I shall now prove by his own handwriting. 
During Mr. Fleming’s overland journey, during the summer of 1872, 
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he requested me to make the examination described in the following 
letter of instructions, marked No. 1:— 
(Copy.) ' © Porr Epmonton, August 27th, 1872. 
‘© Cyarurs Horetzxy, Esq.: 
‘(My Dear Sir,—It is important that as much information as possible be obtained 
respecting the country extending from the waters of the North Saskatchewan, 
northerly and westerly, by the valley of Peace River, to British Columbia, aud 
thence to the coast line in the latitude indicated. _ 
‘‘ Having every confidence in your energy and ability, Ihave to request that you will 
at once proceed to make an exploration through the country, snd obtain, by perscnal 
observation and enquiry, as much information as it is possible to acquire within the 
* 


present year. ci . 


‘¢ With the above objectsin view, you will proceed by the speediest route to Dunvegan, 
and thence ascend by the valley of Peace River across the Rocky Mountain range to 
the Omineca district in British Columbia. * ? i 

‘¢ You will report to me as full information as possible respecting the topographical 
features of the district you will traverse, having in view the opening up of the 
country by a trunk line or other lines of communication. 

‘‘ Wishing every success to the expedition, 

“ Believe me, 
(Signed) “ SANDFORD FLEMING.” 


I should respectfully ask this Commission if the person to whom the 
above letter was addressed was likely to be, in the estimation of Mr. 
Fleming, not adapted to the work or otherwise disqualified. The 
result of this expedition was, amongst other things, to acquaint Mr. 
Fleming with tbe fact that the Peace River Pass was difficult of approach 
from the east, but that there were strong probabilities of the exist- 
ence of a better pass in about latitude 553° (the Pine River Pass)— 
Mr. Fleming, however, discouraged this view, telling me very sharply 
that the Pine River, as well as the Peace River, were tco far north. The 
matter was then dropped apparently until 1877, when Mr, Marcus Smith 
sent Mr. Hunter to «scertain how far I was right in my surinise. He 
corroborated my statements, and, in 1879, Messrs. Cambie and Mae Leod 
were obliged to more than ver.fy the accuiacy of my judgment. In 
1874, I reported’upon the various inlets upon the British Columbian coast 
from Douglas Channel southward, upon the valleys Icading from them 
to the interior, avd upon the coast generally. In 1875, Mr. Fleming 
sent me out to explore the country lying between the Cascades and 
Frangois Lake, in British Columbia, but owing to my not having 
received full written instructions, some difficulty arose, the result being 
that I was prevented from carrying out the work originally assigned 
to me, and instead [| was sent to photograph the salient feateres of the 
Bute Inlet route, views of which are deposited in the Parliamentary 
Library. In 1876 and 1877, I was sent upon special service to Lake 
Huron, as per accompanying letters of instruction: 
‘‘Canapian Paciric Rartway Survzy, 


“‘ Orrawa, 18th May, 1876. 
‘¢ CHarLes Horwtzky, Esq. : 


‘‘Str,—The Minister of Public Works has determined to have a line of country 
examined as direct as practicable between the west end of Lake Nipissing and a point 
on the shore of Lake Superior, a little to the north of the mouth of the River Pic, as 
shown on the ‘racing herewith. 

‘‘The immediate object of the exploration is to ascertain how far it may appear 
feasible to construct a line of railway between these two points, and to enable the 
Government to judge if it would justify the cost of an instrumental survey. 

‘‘The examination of the country in the vicinity of the french River and Lake 
Nipissing, as far to the north-west as White Fish River, or to the Vermillion River—as 
may be found eapedient—will be under the direct supervision of Mr. M. Smith, the 
Deputy to the Engineer-in-Chief. 

“Thence to Lake Superior, the line will be in two divisions—the south-easterly 
and the north-westerly. You are appointed to take charge of the exploration of the 
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former—commencing at the White Fish or Vermillion River and extending to the 
south end of Lake Wenebegon, about the latitude of 47° 30' north and longitude 83° 10’ 
west, as shown on the tracing, and as much farther as may be necessary to meet the 
party exploring the other division from Lake Superior. 

‘‘Should you find that it would be futile to continue your examination in the direct 
course, on account of insuperable intervening obstacles, you will not abandon the 
exploration, but make every possible exertion to endeavour to find a more feasible 
route by deviating to the north or to tbe south; beariog in mind that the general 

direction should be tolerably uniform, avoiding zig-zags as far as practicable, so as 
not to Jengthen the line where it can be avoided. 

“You may possibly be led to the north or south of the point suggested on Lake 
Wenebegon, but that will be a convenient rendezvous for the two parties to meet and 
consult as to the joining of the surveys. 

“You will make what is known as a track survey, taking the courses with a 
“pocket compass and estimating the distances by the time occupied in travelling trom 
station to station. The heights will be ascertained approximately by a pocket 
aneroid or other barometer, and they should be taken at short intervals, so thata 
profile of the country could be plotted from them. 

‘You will be allowed one assistant to accompany you who has a knowledge of 
surveying, and who will be able to render you every assistance. As the service is 
special, the Minister concurs in your nominating the assistant to accompany you sub- 
ject to my approval. His salary will not exceed $80 per month. 

“The Department will furnish you with funds and the supplies you may require to 
carry out, in a satisfactory manner, during the present season, the important service 
placed in your hands, 

“So goon as the service is complete, you will be good enough to report to me the 
results, and place in my hands all plans and other documents which you may have 
prepared. 

‘fam, Sir, 
‘Your obedient servant, 
‘MARCUS SMITH.” 


eerste GER 


“CaNADIAN Paciric RaAlLway, 
‘‘Orricn of THE ENnGiINEER-IN-CHIEF, 
‘‘Orrawa, 22nd May, 1877. 
“¢QnartEs Horurzky, Hsq., Ottawa: 

‘<Sir,—It gives me pleasure to inform you that you have been appointed to continue 
the explorations on the north of Lake Huron, on which you were engaged 
last season, south-easterly as near as practicable on the direct line, from 
@ point near the mouth of the River Pic, Lake Superior, to a . point 
on French River, as drawn on the general map, till you reach the Ver- 
million River, where you will connect with Mr. T. Ridout’s survey (and you shouid 
take a tracing of that portion of his plan). It is possible that you may not succeed in 
getting a practicable line from Lac au Sables to the point on Vermillion River, 
where Mr. ftidout’s line intersects it. It will be your duty to explore a considerable 
breadth of country to the north of your line, more especially the eastern portion of 
it; and you may probably find it necessary to deviate from the line you followed last 
season, at a point some distance back, so as to get a good line to connect with Mr. 
Ridout, or you may possibly find the west lime will reach Vermillion River, at some 
distance below the point where Mr. Ridout’s line intersects it, in which case you will 
have to continue your line eastwara till you can make the junction in an easy flowing 
line. I need not enter into any details respecting supplies and mode of getting these 
transported on to the work, as you have had experience to guide you in these matters. 
I only enjoin that the strictest economy consistent with efficiency shall be observed. 
Your party will consist of: 


©. Horetzky in charge, salary ...........++ Sas ane tk eee $160 per month. 
Paeaal a OL GN GIL tueety suadieet aemeaiet geceg ce ncy6nee PRP ATE Fences oor i 
PUIG cuca sapeaecsnmrasaovenatesjcaten='ecaos au coganes aaseceieneasi S00. “ 


“¢ Wishing you success on your explorations, ee ae 
‘Tam, yours truly 
“MARCUS SMITH.” 


Full reports upon all the above explorations are to be found in the general 
reports of 1877 and 1878. In February, 1879, Dr. Tupper informed me at 
his office that it was the intention of the Government to havea thorough 
final examination made of the country lying between the Skeena and the 


Peace River, and that my services would be required for that purpose. I 
told him that | wished no longer to undertake such arduous labour, but he 
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counted in your favour. I thereupon assented, and, pending my 
departure for British Columbia, was occupied in the work of collating 
all available information upon the North-West Territories, at the 
request of Dr. Tupper. In April, Mr. Fleming discussed the subject 
of my approaching expedition to northern British Columbia, giving me 
to understand, as I had understood from Dr. Tupper, that 1 should 
have full charge of the expedition. In consonance with this under- 
standing, Mr. Secretary Braun, of the Publie Works, addressed to me 
the following letter of instructions : — 


(Copy—No. 11,458.) hy 
“DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works, 
Orrawa, 30th April, 1879. 


“' Sir, —Referring to yourappointment to take charge of the surveying expedition at 
the source of the Peace River in British Columbia, I am directed to inform you that 
instead of procuring transportation, subsistence, &c., for yourself and staff through 
Government purveyors as heretofore, you shall have to assume the responsibility of 
those duties yourself. The necessary funds will be furnished you by amounts being 
placed to your credit in a bank in British Columbia, the expenditure of which you 
shall accouat to this cffice in the usual way by transmitting proper accounts, accom- 
panied with necessary vouchers in duplicate. 

‘‘In order to enable you to discharge those duties satisfactorily, the Chief Engineer 
will assign an additional perzon to your staffwho shall be subject to your orders, and 
act in the capacity of accountant to your party. You shall see that he keeps a 
proper set of accounts, but all the cheques issued by him must be approved and 
countersigned by yourself. 


‘I have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘* Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) ‘“ F, BRAUN, 
‘¢ Secretary. 
* C.“Horetzxy, Esq., C.E.,” Ottawa.” 


But on the eve of my departure for Victoria, Mr. Fleming called me 
into his room to inform me of a change in the arrangements, by which 
Mr. H. J. Cambie was to have charge of all the surveys and the direc- 
tion of my movements. 1 appealed to Mr. Fleming against the unfair- 
ness of putting me under the orders of a person who had not my 
experience in the work of exploration, pointing out that I knew much of 
the region to be examined, while Mr. Cambie did not, and finally Mr. 
Fleming said: “No one will interfere with you in the mode of your 
operations. Go out, and remember that the Government looks to you 
in this matter for reliable information.” I left Ottawa that evening, and 
a few days after was followed by Messrs Cambie, MacLeod, Keefer and 
the Rev. D. M. Gordon, Mr. Cambie’s instructions contained the 


following memoranda for my guidance, see page 31, report of 1880 :—- 


‘5 Mr. Woretzky has been instructed to explore the country between For: Connelly 
and Fort MacLeod, and to ascertainif a passage for arailway line of a satisfactory 
character can be found between one side of the country and the other, either by the 
branch of the Skeena, ov by other branches leading to the Omineca district. 

“6. Mr. Horetzky will extend his examination over the whgle country between the 
Skeena and Peace Rivers in this district as far south asthe Nation. He will make 
such measurements as may be nécessary to determine what routes suitable for a 
railway are available. 

‘“7. I bave given Mr. Horetzky verbal instructions to make full and exhaustive 
examinations of this district. 

‘8. Although Mr. Horetzky hag been specially detailed for the service referred to, 
he will, in any question of doubt, refer to you [meaning Mr. Cambie]. He has been 
informed that he must look to you as the senior officer in charge of all the surveys, 
and be governed by your views and directions both with regard to the explorations, 
the matter of supplies, and the means of transport.” 
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: 
Rather significant putting me in mind of this—very significant : 

‘C9. It is the desire of the Government that the country should, with alittle delay 
as possible, be thoroughly explored, so that the shortest eligible route between the 
River Skeena and the Peace River, or Pine River, be fully determined.” 

Now, I would respectfully call the attention of this Commission to the 
very extensive character of the work laid out for me to do, to the fact 
that the region designated was unknown to any but a few passing 


‘ miners, and that, being an entirely mountainous district of dense virgin 


forest, its examination was peculiarly difficult, To carry out all these 
instructions was quite beyond the power of one man; nevertheless, | 
succeeded in carrying a chain of very accurate levels across no less 
than three distinct ranges of high mountains, aud in mapping out a 
great extent of country, from the Forks of Skeena to the lower waters 
of the Peace River, in the short period of three months. My first 
journey of mere reconnaissance occupied three weeks of nearly 
continuous travel on foot. J ascended thirty-five miles of the Skeena 
River never before navigated by the local Indians, even the lives of my 
men and my own were rixked on more than one occasion, the severest 
toil, and hardship were endured by all my party excepting the two 
observers detailed for the hypsometrical observations, who were, of 
course, confined to their fixed stations, and yet Mr. Fleming has been 
so magnanimous as to tell this Commission that he believed I went 
out as a photographer, and to insinuate that 1 was one of those not 
qualified to perform such work. My report at page 75 of the general 
report for 1880, and the plan deposited with the Department, will bear 
me out in this staternent. I shall not refer at any length to the 
vacillating action of the Chief Engincer who, in changing my instructions 
in so far as the charge of the survey was concerned, appears to have 
desired to cause trouble between Mr. Cambie and myself. That gentle- 
man and I did not quarrel, however, doubtless much to Mr. Fleming’s 
disgust. In face of the above incontestable documentary proof, how could 
Mr. Fleming so far forget himself as to bear false witness against me 
in the manner he has done? From i872 up to 1879 he bas had ample 
opportunity to gauge the value of my services, and if during all those 
years he has considered me as an incapable, his course in sending me 
out under such special instructions, as he has himself written, is beyond 
the comprehension of ordinary minds. Regarding the statement that 
I went out as a photographer, I can only say that it is utterly untrue, 
and so absurd us to scarcely require a denial. It is perfectly true that 
I took many photographic views during my numerous journeys, but I 
did so at first merely to please Mr. Fleming’s taste for fine scenery and 
to help embellish his book ‘Ocean to Ocean.” When United States 
officers of the army engineer corps surveyed the route for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, some of them sketched the interesting scenery, but 
did not thereby lose their professional reputation as surveyors or 
engineers—in like manner did I photograph when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself; but I did so merely to add to the general store of know- 
ledge, and may here say that I never received onecent for my trouble. 
Upon one occasion, however, in 1875, owing to some official misunder- 
standing, and some conflict of opinion between Messrs, Smith and 
Fleming, and particularly to a piece of bungling entirely beyond my 
control, [ was sent to photograph the salient features of the Bute Inlet 


‘route, but that journey only occupied six weeks. This puerile misstate- 


ment may be therefore dismissed as unworthy ofargument. Finally, asa 
further proof of the estimation in which Mr. Fleming held my work, 
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Letters regarding I shall now produce two letters regarding my still unpaid claim for 
Bee nn pee asain compensation on account of the season of 1879: 

(Copy.) ‘“‘Orrawa, May 4th, 1880. 


‘*SANDFORD FLEMING, Hsq., 
‘* Rogineer-in-Chief : 

‘"Sir,—T enclosed to your address this morning, an account for arrears of salary. 
‘I know not whether you will deign to consider the ground I take for making this 
demand, as given in my letter to you of 21st March, of sufficient weight. You will, 
perhaps, think that as I have now signified to the Minister my intention to take up 
the history of the Pacific Railway survey exhaustively, it would be impolitie on your 
part to admit (which its payment would imply) the validity of my claim. I shall, 
notwithstanding, take the liberty of reminding you that the work of the Peace River 
party (Messrs. Cambie and MacLeod) and mine were similar in character, the greater 
difficu!vies being my perquisite, and, as Messrs. Cambie and MacLeod have never been 
allowed to remain idle, the former having been kept on continuously during the 
winter and spring of 1879, although upon the sick list, and last winter in British 
Columbia, in idleness, I think that, waving the last mentioned consideration entirely, 
and merely judging our respective labours by their intrinsic merits, I have excellent 
ground for preferring a claim for salary while in the field, at least equal to that paid 
to Mr. MacLeod, [ mention Mr. MacLeod merely in contradistinction to Mr. Cambie, 
who was nominally in charge. 

‘*] have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘Yours obediently, 
(Signed) 10 MHORETZEY 2 


After the lapse of four weeks, during which time Mr. F leming doubtless 
studied the matter from various aspects, he honoured me with the 
following reply :— 

‘Orrick or Ourer Enainegr, 


‘June Ist, 1880. 
‘*C. Horgrzxy, Egq., 


‘Dear Sir,—In closing up my correspondence, I find a letter from you of the 4th 
of May, respecting your salary. As I never had power to fix salaries, my only course 
is to refer your letter to the Mizister for his favourable consideration. 

“Yours truly, 
(Signed) “SANDFORD FLEMING.” 


Regarding this reply as an honest expression of Mr, Fleming’s real feel- 
ings as to the reasonableness of my claim, it can only be read as full 
acknowledgment that he considered my work at least as valuable as 
that of Mr. Henry MacLeod, which it undoubtedly was, seeing that the 
Peace River party travelled, for the most part, over old and well known 
ground of the easiest character, and upona magnificent placid river such 
as the Peace. Their journey was a mere pleasure jaunt, they were fitted 
out in almost regal style,with ninety-five animals and a retinue of some 
twenty-seven servants, besides having, in addition,the luxury of a secre- 
tary and the advantage of a clergyman. Besides, to preclude the possibi- 
lity of any mishap to this expedition, another expedition under a Mr. 
Latouche Tupper was sent from Winnipeg at a cost of many thousands of 
dollars to meet the travellers as they emerged from the Rocky Moun- 
Cost of witness's tains. What was the cost of this ridiculous excursion? The Hon. Mr. 


Ponce Hiven °f = Anglin asked that question in Parliament last Session, but he never, I 
district. believe, received an answer. What was the cost of my examination? I 


have all the items, and am not ashamed to give them. The sum total of 
the expenditure properly chargeable to me was $4,717.94, or,to allow for 
some small items of which I could not get the exact amount, say $5,000 
——this does not include my salary and expenses from Ottawa to Vic- 
toria and return ($480), That means the expenses, not. the salary. 
And what was the result gained to the country by the enormous 
expenditure and cost of this grand expedition? Only to corroborate 
what I had already told Mr. Fleming officially, and in other ways 
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regarding the superiority of the Pine River route over that of the Peace 
River, in engineering and other features, years before; information 
obtained at a cost to the country, little in excess of $1,000. 
It is, however, proper to say that the expenses of Mr. Dawson's trip 
were included in Mr. Cambie’s, and that the former brought back very 
valuable information corroborative of my former statements regarding 
the Peace River region. Mr. MacLeod also brought back more minute 
information concerning, that portion of the Peace River line laid down 
by me in a map given to Dr. Tupper in April, 1873, and afterwards 
reproduced in “Canada on tbe Pacific,’ (a book I published) com- 
prised between meridians 118° and 122° (or the meridians of Smoky 
River and Hudson’s Hope). My survey of 1879, contempo- 
raneous with that just alluded to, was made at a_ cost 
of $5,090, as I have already shown, but, although similar in 
character as a work of exploration, was infinitely more difficult to 
earry into effect, as already pointed out. My party consisted of five 
Indians, two white men, and a youth of no experience whatever in 
work of the kind. I spent several days in teaching this young man 
and one of the other white men the use of the cistern barometer and of 
other meteorological instruments. Those two were then detailed 
during the whole season for the sole work of simultaneous hourly 
observations at different stations indicated by myself across the line 
of country under examination, and the result of their monotonous but 
highly usefal and important duties (which they fulfilled to admiration) 
was to enable me to furnish a profile of the country 180 miles in 
length, extending from the Forks of Skeena to Germanson 
Creek, on ithe Omineca River, which I only hope may some day 
be submitted to the crucial test of the spirit level. While 
this simple but effective method of levelling was gomg on, a 
method employed by United States engineers in Nevada when explo- 
ring for the Central Pacific (see Professional Papers of the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, 1867, by Major B.S. Williamson, Engineer Corps), 
the rest of the party and myself, occasionally aided by stray Indians, 
were constanily in movement, scouring the country on foot, and some- 
times ia canoes, upon dangerous mountain streams in some instances 
never before navigated by even the local Indians, engaged in carrying 
out the instructions and in making the measurements detailed in Mr. 
Fleming’s report. On several occasions we had to contend with 
treacherons and superstitious Indians, amongst whom, at the period of 
our presence several cases of cold-blooded murder occurred. An Indian 
was shot within a quarter ofa mile of us and his body was burned that 
night. My Fraser River Indians feit themselves to be in an enemy’s 
country and were consequently at times difficult to manage, but despite 
those drawbacks, the work was done, ‘he country thoroughly examined 
and mapped, and yet Mr. Fleming believes that I went out as 4 
photographer, and insinuates that I was one of those incapabies neces- 
sity occasionally compelled him to employ—and refuses to sanction 
the payment of my fair and reasonable claim for compensstion equal 
to that allowed to a member of the contemporary Peace River expedi- 
tion. Since the publication of my letter in the Globe, with reference 
to Mr. Fieming’s evidence as reported in that newspaper, I have been 
told that the official report records Mr. Fleming’s answer as follows :— 
‘‘ He went out, I believe, as a photographer in the first instance.” 


The assertion is none the less untrue «ni damaging to my reputation. 
In the first instance, that is to say in 18:1, the first year of the surveys, 
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I was engaged as one of Mr. Frank Moberly’s field assistants in the 
preliminary exploration across the plains between Winnipeg and the 
Rocky Mountains, and, after the disbandment of the major portion of 
his party at Kdmonton in October of the year mentioned, accom- 
panied him to the Howse Pass, and afterwards performed, sinyle-handed, 
the exploration from Kimonton to Jasper House on  snow-shoes, 
returning to Ottawain March, 1872. (For proof, see Blue Book, general 
railway report of 1872, appendix 5, pages 53 to 57.) It is 
true that | bad a photographie camera with me, and that I took 
some (one dozen or so) views during the season, but this was entirely 


“voluntary on my part, and wasdone solely to please Mr. Fieming’s taste 
y part, & 


Witness dis- 
claims the photo- 
grapher, but 
pleads guilty to 
the «&e. 


An exploratory 
survey would 
have been better 
in cases where 
instrumental 
Was used, 


for tine scenery, and to add to the general stock of knowledge, Pre- 
vious to the setting out of the expedition, I told Mr. Fieming that I had 
already done something in that way as an amateur, and he said: “by all 
means procure a small camera and photograph whenever you can: ” But 
to state that [ went out asa photographer 1s,to say the least, a pure sophis- 
tication. I also have been told “ you are described in the Rev. Geo. Grent’s 
book, ‘Ucean to Ocean’ as‘ photographer’ &c.”— that, avain, isa mistake. 
I plead guilty to the “&c.,” but disclaim the “ photographer ” im toto ; 
and, in point of fact, I may here state that a camera was not amongst 
our paraphernalia of travel between Winnipeg and Edmonton when I 
diverged from the Chief Engineer’s party. It is true that, upon our 
arrival at Edmonton, where I had left a camera on my former journey 
I did, at the request of Mr. Fleming and his secretary and medical 
attendant, photograph the party in picturesque pose for the doiectation, 
I presume, of home admirers; but, as [ was the conducior of che whole 
expedition from Winnipeg across the plains, [ think it will be admit- 
ted that the author of “ Ocean to Ocean” has erred, to say the least, im 
desiznating me otherwise. It is also true that in hy branch expedition 
to Peace River and to the Pacific coast, and upon ail subsequent 
voyages, I carried with me a small camera and a few dry pilates, but, 
as already stated, this was done (as has been done by the Geological 
Survey following my exampie) in order to supplement our general 
information, and in my own case as a valuable adjunct to the pro- 
cess of laying down the topograpby of the country. Since the matter 
of efficiency has come up, I may add the opmion, that had my system 
of exploration in difficult regions beer more universally adopted from 
the beginning, untold thousands of dollars would have been saved to the 
country. TI speak with confidence and not without excellent proof. [anu- 
merable lines have been run in British Columbia, and in other parts of 
the Dominion (at enormous expense witb transit and spirit level), which 
have since been discarded for obvious reasons, In the majority of 
cases, the principal features of those lines, 7.e , the horizontal and vertical 
elements, conld have been very weil determined by a simple recon- 
naissance with micrometer, compass and barometer, by « competent 
engineer and one assistant, with balfadozen men. This could have 
been done at one-tenth of the cost of a regular instrumental survey. I 
can qnote two cases in point. By reference to pages 137, et seq., and 
pages 174, et seqg., of the general railway report of 1877. it will be seen 
that two reconnaissances by myself in 1874, one up the Kimano Valley, 
in Gardner Canal, the other up the River Kemsquit, an affluent of the 
Dean Canal, were subsequently verified in the closest manner possible 
by theinstrumental survey of Mr. Trutch. Both the vertical and borizon- 
tal elements in each case were so closely verified as to cause surprise. In 
the first instance, the Kimano, I made the reconnaissance in seven 


days with six men, at an expense of less than $100 (my own. salary 
not included). The following season Mr. Trutch went over the same 
ground with the spirit level and a large party. I believe he was about 
one month in obtaining the same results. In the other instance, the 
Kemequit, about ten days sufficed for myself and half a dozen men to 
obtain, by reconnaissance, very accurate information regarding the prin- 
cipal elements on the Kemsquit route for a distance of thirty-live miles, 
between tide waterand the Salmon House. Precisely similar results were 
afterwards obtained by transitand spirit level, worked by alarge party at 
great expense. Now, the results obtained from these two cases of simple 
reconnaissance were the least trustworthy of the whole season, inas- 
much as the journeys indicated were the first and last I made in that 
year, both being burried, and less care than might have been used, 
taken with the horizontal element or distance. In the case of the 
Kimano, the route was seen from the very first to be so obviously 
impracticable that my sole care was directed to the vertical element or 
height of the water-shed. Mr. Marcus Smith, on seeing my profile of 
that journey, and on hearing my report apon the the nature of the 
valley which was also faithfully delineated by photography, ut once 
decided that it would be folly to waste money upon further examina- 
tion ; but Mr. Fleming thought otherwise, hence Mr. Trutch’s instru- 
mental survey, and the verification of my work to within a dozen feet. 
In the case of the Kemsquit River, although my distances were derived 
from mere dead reckoning, the ultimate results of the reconnaissance, and 
of the instrumental survey were so close as to excite Mr. Fleming's 
astonishment, and I now give these, omitting intermediate levels: 
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‘Trutch’s distances were chained and his heights taken by spirit 
level. My distances were estimated, and my elevations obtained by a 
scientific application of the barometer to hypsometry, never 
made use of upon the Pacific surveys by any one but myself. 
The method I used was that described by Major Williamson of the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers, in his valuable and rare work upon the 
barometer. He had charge of one of the parties organized 
by the United States Government to make such explorations 
and surveys as were necessary to ascertain the most practicable 
‘and economical route from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. He 
was not arailroad engineer, but an engineer in the strictest sense, 
being gifted, in addition to his high scientific attainments, with strong 
‘common sense. On or about the 27th February, 1574, I submitted to 
Mr. Fleming a scheme of barometric survey, detailing briefly how such 
a survey should be conducted, and recommended a cheap and simple me- 
thod of exploring the country from MacLeod Lake, in British Columbia, 
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to Lake la Biche in latitude 55°, longitude 112° W., vid the Pine River 
Pass. Mr, Fleming never condescended to notice my suggestion, 
which, had it then been carried out, would have saved a mint of money 
to the country, as the cheapest and most obviously easy route to Bute 
Inlet would have been found. In the case of the Pine River Pass and 
route (with Bute Inlet as an objective point), which I laid down on a 
map given to Dr. Tupper, in April, 1373, instead of to Mr. Fleming, 
because the latter had told me, on my return from British Columbia a 
month or so before, that a very brief report upon my journey would be 
sufficient and that no map was necessary; it is now conceded by the 
best authorities, that the line then proposed and exhibited upon that 
map (copy of which will be found in my book “ Canada on the Pacifie’’) 
is the best route by which Bute Inlet could have been reached (or any 
part north of it) from the fertile portions of the North-West Territories 
east of the Kocky Mountains. Bute Inlet was then, and up to a much 
later period, one of thechief objective points sought on the Pacific 
coast. Burrard Inlet has now been adopted, and I mention the Pine 
River route merely as an argument that I was right and that Mr. 
Fleming was wrong. He has, however, recently made a partial, but 
open confession of error. (See his letter of September, 1879.) Mr. 
Fleming has stated (Globe report) that he was never trammelled 
by any Government in the selection of routes, and that he always. 
aimed at the best and cheapest route in the public interest. If so, why, 
when he sought to reach Bute Inlet, did he never attempt to reach it 
by any other than the Yellow Head route? He has made that 
statement from untenable ground. If can believe, and do believe, that 
the Governments he served, trusted him implicitly, and accepted his 
views as Chief Hnginer; but I can prove, and shall prove on the spot, 
that he did not look for the best and cheapest route in the public 
interest. Mr. Marcus Smith, who has examined much of the country 
under discussion, gives the opinion that the Pine River route to Bute 
Inlet would not probably entail more than half the expenditure, mile 
for mile, necessary on the Yellow Head line (report of 1878, page 48). 
Messrs. Cambie and McLeod have been obliged to admit the extraor- 
dinary facilities for railway construction of the country between Stewart 
River and Lesser Slave Lake, vid the Pine River Pass, which Mr. Cambie 
admits to require lighter works than the Peace River Pass which latter 
he asserts to be wonderfully favourable. (See report 1880, page 55, et 
seg.) The testimony of those three gentlemen is conclusive in establish- 
ing the superiority of the Pine River route, when compared with that 
of the Yellow Head, as the means of reaching But Inlet, and it shows 
that Mr. Fleming did not look, in that instance, for the best and cheapest 
route in the public interest. In 1873, I suggested that very route to Mr. 
Fleming after carrying out his instructions of the 27th August 1872 ; 
but, in the strangest and most inconsistent manner it is possible to 
imagine, he refused to accept my information, and dismissed me from 
the service without any valid reason whatsoever. I take no credit to 
myself for the discovery of the Pine River route. I had previously 
seen the southern line, from Winnipeg to Jasper House, and 
should have been deserving of censure had I done other- 
wise than report favourably regarding the Pine Pass line. 
A blind man would have been sensible of the wide difference 
in the physical features of the country on each route, and the 
merest tyro would have seen the advantages of the line laid down on 
my map, which, avoiding the insuperable difficulties of the Peace River 
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Valley, takes the remarkably easy route to the Pine River Pass. In 
the last railway report issued (1880) Messrs, Cambie and Macleod 
have exactly copied the line shown in my book “Canada on the 
Pacific,” published seven yearsago. My argument isfinished. I have 
given indisputable proots that I did not go out as a photographer ; 
that I have been employed upon special service ; that such service 
has been performed in an able manner, and that had my cheap and 
simple method of attaining information been used this Dominion 
would be richer by a very large sum of money. Mr. Fleming’s 
letters and memoranda of instructions to me, extending over 
the long period from 1872 up to 1880, are not reconcilable 
with his recent testimony. Could he have addressed such instructions 
+0 & person whose ability and integrity he doubted? And could he, 
having addressed me such instructions, have lost his memory to such 
an extent as to scarcely remember whether [I had been a mere photo- 
grapher, or one of those incapables he seems to have delighted in ? 
Mr. Fleming stands convicted of deliberate and malicious falsehood, 
His malevolence has been directed against me ever since I brought the 
Pine Pass under his notice. In doing go I unconsciously wounded his 
vanity, which could not brook the idea of any one but bimself proposing 
a route. His conduct in my case has been most inconsistent. After sending 
me in 1872 upon a special mission to procure all possible information 
he refused to accept that information, refused my report, refused my 
map, accepting instead the views of the botanist who accompanied my 
expedition, and those of a lawyer who had compiled some information 
about the country from old Hudson Bay journals. Both proved them- 
selves to have been most laughably in error. Since then, Mr. Fleming 
has systematically gone to work to depreciate my services, and has 
sought, in his last general report, to credit Mr. Cambie with all the infor- 
mation about the Peace River, and to cover up his own tracks, his 
unpardonable mistakes, by inditing his celebrated letter of the 30th 
September, 1879, to Sir Charles Tupper. I have been the victim of 
his malevolence since 1873, when he dismissed me without ryhme or 
reason ; in 1871, when he attempted to keep me off the work ; in 1880, 
when he poisoned the mind of Sir Charles Tupper against me, and now, 
when, despite his own letter, promising to recommend my claim for 
extra compensation on account of the work of 1879 in British Columbia, 
to the favourable consideration of the Minister, he refuses to sanction 
its payment. That claim has not been paid. Last September I called 
upon Mr. C. Schreiber, who told me that the Minister was ready and 
willing to pay the claim the moment Mr. Flemirg gave his assent. 
Mr. Schreiber even went so far as to send Mr. Smellie to Mr. Fleming’s 
residence : “to get the matter put in shape.” A day or so after, Mr. 
Smellie reported to Mr. Schreiber, in my presence, that Mr. Fleming 
refused to act. After dancing attendance for several days, I finally 
gave up all hopes of seeing my just and reasonable claim settled, and 
it never will be so long as Mr. Fleming pulls the wires behind the 
scenes. [ have nothing more to say of relevance to this issue, I have, 
I think, made out my case, but I would respectiully say to this Com- 
mission that there is much yet to learn with respect to the frighiful 
extravagance and incompetence which have reigned. Another matter 
of importance I shall also allude to privately. 


22351. In this statement which you have just read you allude to 
frightful extravagance and incapacity reigning, I presume you mean 
in the management of the Pacific Railway ?—Yes. 
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22352, Would you please give us some intimation as to the method 
we ought to adopt in order to get the particulars of that extravagance 
and incapacity ?—Well, I can give you some hints. 

22253. Please state them by way of evidence ?—I should prefer a 
little time to do that. I shoutd like to go home and take a few 
notes, but that is irrelevant to this. 


222354. You mean it is irrelevant to the issue between you and Mr. 
Fleming, as reported in the Globe newspaper ?—That is all. 


22555. But besides that we have another matter to consider —the 
general subject of the Pacifie Railway—and we wish to get from you 
all the information we can on that subject ?—If you ask me questions I 
will be glad to answer, but as you cannot ask the questions until I 
show you how, I wish for time. 


22356. [tis with a view to getting information as to this incapacity 
and extravagance that we wish to have evidence ?—I can tell you at 
the moment of some extraordinary things. It may surprise you to 
Jearn that it was customary ,on the Pacific coast, at one time, to buy 
mules from the survey at $4 or $5 a piece, and resell them to 
the Government at $200 apiece. That was a business there. 


22357. Do you say that people made it a business ?—Yes; the 
Americans did. It is well known over there. 


22358. Do you mean persons connected with the Pacific Railway ?— 
No; persons outside. 


22359. American dealers ?—Yes; they used tu go and buy up horses 
and mules for $4 or $5 a piece, fatten them up, and seil them 
back at from $159 to $200 a piece. You might, perhaps, be surprised, too, 
to hear that | saw survey camps in which Indians were fed on canned 
turkeys, canned fruits and puddings, and in which the engineer was 
drunk every night he went to bed. These things have happened. 
Perhaps you would be surprised to learn that an engineer sent at great 
expense by steamer up the coast to perform a piece of work, never 
performed the work, but remained on board the steamer and sent his 
men to do it. 


22360. Do you know this of your own knowledge ?—This point I 
have not seen with my own eyes, but it was public talk—the subject 
of public conversation. 


22361. Are there any of these surprising facts to which you allude 
which you know of your own knowledge, and which you can state by 
way of evidence ?—Well, I do not want to mention names, but I can 
give a fact that I saw myself; I should not like to mention the per- 
s0n’s name. 


22362. I do not know whether you will be absolved from that, but, 
in the meantime, if you will mention the fact it may not become 
necessary to mention names ?—I do not wish to mention names. At 
one camp I saw a case of Hennessy’s brandy, and saw the ground laid 
out with pudding, and ham, and bacon, and sugar and supplies, in the 
most extravagant manner possible, for Indians and men—canned fruits 
and canned turkeys in the camp—and I have seen the engineer drunk. 
[ saw him drunk that night, and I was told by his men he went to bed 
drunk regularly—I was told it by his transit men and _levellers. 
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22363. Did you see this upon more than one day?—I arrived there 
on Sunday and left Monday. 


22304. This was upon a Sunday ?—This was upon a Sunday; yes. 
In 1879, when I was performing the last exploration in British Colum- 
bia, between the Forks of the Skeena and the Peace River, some 
Indians told me of bags of bacon that were lying in the woods and in 
their care, that had been left by Mr. Cambie two years before that— 
left to rot. 


22365. Do you mean left in what they call a cache ?—Left in the 
charge of the Indians. He had brought about half a ton too much in, 
and there the Indians were eating it and wasting: it. 


22369. You saw them yourself wasting it, or is it altogether what 
the Indians told you?—No; the Indians came to me and asked me if 
they could make use of it. There were several bays left, and they 
wanted permission to use it, and I told them I could not give them 
permission. 


22367. Were they making use of it without permission ?—Some of 
them were, but not these particular Indians. 


22368. Where was this stored ?—This was on the Awkilget or 
Wastonquah. ‘he pork had been left with the Awkilget Indians, and 
some other Indians of another ranche asked me if they could not join 
in, too, and have some of it. The bacon was jworth 40 cts. or 50 cts. 
a lb. there. 


22369. Upon what exploration had that been used ?—Mr. Cambie’s 
exploration of 1877, I think—1877, when he went up the Skeena. He 
went up to the Skeena. He went up the coast to Port Essington, and 
then ascended the Skeena, and, in the meantime, had sent the pack 
train with provisions to meet him with abundance of provisions. The 
consequence was he had too much, and it was left among the Indians, 


22370. In what year was it you saw this ‘Sunday feast that you 
describe ?—The year 1875. 


22371. Where?—I do not want to mention names, because I have 
given you the year, and if [ told you where you would get at the man 
himself. 


22372. Do you think it is desirable that we should know all about it ? 
—Well, Ido not want to inform upon persons—upon particular indivi- 
duals. ' 


22373. I thought you were going to tell us all you knew about this 
matter, that was the nature of the oath you took ?—I decline to give 
names. 


22374. Do you decline to mention the locality in which you saw it? 
—I suppose I may as well—Bute Inlet. 


22575. Can you not detine it more particularly than that: do you 
mean at the head of Bute Inlet, or what part ?—It was in a camp of a 
surveying party that was running a line at Bute Inlet in 1875. 


22376. Could you mention the report that would tell us who it was, 
if you do not wish to mention his name? I think upon reflection, Mr. 
Horetzky, it would be better to name the person; I think it would be 
fairer to him, because it will give him an opportunity to explain or 
answer the statement; he may have some explanation that does not 
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occur to you?—I think you can understand, Mr. Clark, I am willing 
to give you all the information I can, 1 point out the place and the 
party—I cannot tell the letter of the division, but it was the line run- 
ning nearest the sea in 1875. 


22377. You think by that we can discover it ?—Yes. 


22378. If you have given us the means of discovering it, why not 
mention it directly ?—Because I do not wish to mention names. I am 
merely giving you this, as it were, as a piece of gratuitous informa- 
tion. In fact, perhaps, I should not have spoken until I went home 
and prepared my information for you. 


22319. I think I ought to say to you that we do not know any differ- 
ence between gratuitous and other information given by a witness: 
we wish to know all the facts that are material to this subject in the 
public interest; of course it may not be necessary that we should 
enquire into personal disputes ?--I may say the individual had never 
any dispute with me. 


22380. Tam not making any reference to your individual disputes, 
but I am distinguishing between personal matters and matters affect- 
ing the public interest. Whoever this gentleman is, we think it is 
right that his name should be given, so that he can be put on his 
defence if it is considered important, This may have been only a single 
day’s extravagance, or it may have been part of a year’s extravagance ; 
this Sunday may have been a sample of the whole season. Of course, 
you understand when you are called as a witness it is not for the pur- 
pose of serving any particular object which does not atfect the public 
interest ?--My sole object is to bring the truth out. I have been 
actuated, first, by a desire to do justice to myself. I have met with no 
generosity from any man connected with the surveys. JI owe them 
nothing, none of them, and there is no reason why I should hide their 
faults. I should rather not mention names, but I tell you frankly and 
on oath that I arrived at this camp in September, 1875, and that the 
man in charge was drunk, and that his transit men and levellers told 
me he was drunk every night—that was his chronic state. 


22381. Was he the engineer in charge of the party ?- Yes, they toid 
me that; but I think you will acknowledge that it is pressing me too 
hard to ask me to mention the name. Ihave given the locality and 
you can ascertain the rest. 


$2382. I understand you to say that you saw this man intoxicated, 
yourself ?—Yes; with my own eyes. He stumbled over me. I hada 
nip of brandy from his flask in the tent. I think no engineer has a 
right to have brandy in his tent on a survey of that kind, and I think 
that canned meats, plum pudding and sugar ad libitum, and bacon 
thrown promiscuously among a crowd of Indians, who were getting 
$1.50 a day, was extravagance, and those men were not working 
half the time. The store-keeper in charge asked : “Why not 
follow Mr. Horetzky’s plan ? He ladles out the flour to his men and 
gives them their rations.” The chief of the party said: “ It is too late ; 
we cannot do that.” It was too late; they would have massacred him. 


22383. You heard the store-keeper say tbat ?—Yes; I heard it dis- 
tinctly. I had come down from the interior of the country with five 
Indians, on foot. My surveys have been noted for their economy 
throughout. I challenge investigation, and I challenge an inspection of 
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the Public Accounts. If we want a case of extravagance, we want to 
go no further than Mr. Cambie’s expedition of last year, 1879. Fancy 
a party going in with ninety-five ainmals and twenty-seven servants, 
and a secretary and a clergyman. It was a mere picnic. Mr. Cambie 
was paid $240 a month; Mr. MacLeod $200 a month, and I who did 
the real work on the other side of the mountains, got $160. There has 
‘been extravagance, and there has been incapacity, and there has been 
injustice. To meet that party Mr. Latouche Tupper started from 
Winnipeg the same year to meet them. 


22384. To meet the Cambie party coming east?—Yes; and Mr. 
Cambie told me, in his own words: “ Tupper’s party cost $5,000, and 
he never brought us a mouthful.” There was no use of him at all; he 
never met them. 


22385. A mouthful of what ?—Of food. His object was to go west 
and meet Messrs. Gordon and Cambie and MacLeod, and leave provisions 
for them and help them out. That was the object of his expedition. 
He never met them at all, and [ believe he ran short of provisions him- 
self. If I am not mistaken, I believe he got provisions from some 
people up there. 


22386. The relieving party had to be relieved ?—I helieve so; and 
yet those people are employed and patted on the back, and get good 
pay, and the man who does his work and serves his country is kicked 
out. That is a specimen of the Chief Engineer’s justice. 


22387, As to the general question of the feasibility of getting the re- 
quisite information about that new country (British Colambia) by simple 
explorations instead of by instrumental surveys, would you please say 
whether you think it would have been possible at the beginning of the 
work to obtain men who could take charge of explorations ? --As I did ? 


22388. As you did ?—Well, why not? I was only a tyro, and I had 
never been out on an exploration myself before. 


22389. Do you think that any person who could take charge of an 
instrumental survey would have been competent to take charge of an 
exploring party ?—He should have been. Every man who was capable 
of taking charge of an instrumental survey should have been capable 
of taking charge of an exploring party. He is no engineer if he 1s not 
capable. 


22390. Then I understand you to say that persons who could take 
charge of exploring parties are, at all events, quite as plentiful as 
persons who could take charge of engineering and surveying parties ? 
—1 should think so. 


22391. Would they not be more plentiful: besides those who could 
take charge of surveying and instrumental examinations are there 
not those,who would be competent to explore?—You mean, of 
course, that people who are competent to take charge of an instru- 
mental survey are scientific men, and not so plentiful as others. 


22392. I want to get your opinion whether, in fact, there would not 
be more persons in the country who could do the work of bare explor- 
ations than could take charge of instrumental surveys ?--[ do not think 
so. I think there would be more persons found capable of taking 
charge of instrumental surveys than explorations, because exploration 
is a edare and a man, to be an explorer, should have the bump of 
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oparacter of locality well developed. In fact, as Senator Macpherson has told me, it 
is a gift, 

22393. Then, every person who could take charge ofan instrumental 
survey could not take charge of an exploring party ?—They have 
proved themselves not to be able for it, because they made lamentable 
blunders. 

22394. Mr. Fleming has suggested that it was more difficult to find 
good explorers than good instrumental engineers ?—That may be. 
I can believe him if he said that. Of course Ido not know what he 


said. I merely refer to what he said regarding me. He said sometimes ° 


they secured the services of lumbermen to make explorations. For 
instance, he would ask a lumberman: “ Is such ariver navigable ? Does 
it pass through a good country ?” His evidence, that I gathered from 
the Globe, was very depreciatory of myself. 


Witnesstook his 22395. I do not think his evidence as reported by the official 


jovels by Major reporters will be found so?—Now, for instance, the system of 


Williamson’s 


system. levels that I adopted—-the way in which I took my levels—hypso- 
metrical results were taken by Major Williamson’s system. 
It is a unique and very rare work. There is no other work pub- 
lished on the subject. It is devoted entirely to taking levels by 
barometer. He had experience of it, because he was at the head of a 
party sent out by the United States Government to explore the Missouri 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. He ran spirit levels and 
barometric levels in conjunction simultaneously through two passes of 
the Sierra Nevadas, and throughout different parts of Nevada he estab- 
lished meteorological stations from which levels were reduced afterwards, 
and he proved conclusively that levels can be obtained, to all intents 
and purposes, just as well for the purpose of a railway, by the barome- 
ter as by levelling. You know the expense of running a spirit level. 
It entails cutting a line through the country—going through all 
obstacles—and the employment of a number of men and rod men. You 
know what that expense is. What did I do in my case when I was at 
the Forks of the Skeena? I took the map and saw what I had to 
explore from the Forks of the Skeena to the Omineca and Peace River. 
Fixedonsome I knew nothing of these levels. I picked out five, six or seven datum 
SOT REae On EAs points for my two hypsometrical observers. After drilling them into 
two observers, =the proper method of using the barometer, which I can assure you is 


and left one at the . ; ‘ : 
Fork of the by no means easy—you require to drill a man for‘some time to use it— 


Roti al I left one man at the Fork of the Skeena with instructions to take 


posted the other ; : 4 ; : 
about thirty observations hourly from six o’clock until nine. The other man had 


miles distan'y the same instructions, and he was posted perhaps thirty miles away. 
Those men remained taking those observations through five, six or ten 
days, sometimes three weeks, according to circumstances, when I 
reached them and gave orders to move on. At that rate I maintain 
that ten days observations on the part of those two men, not being more 
than fifty miles apart, were quite sufficient to give the different levels, 
which could be tested and preved by the spirit level afterwards, within 
two or three feet. I mean to say there would not be two or three feet 
difference, if the difference of level was tested afterwards by spririt level. 
Now thatis a very inexpensive way. Those men were getting $45 a 
month each, they lived in cotton tents, and there was very little expense. 
There was their wages and their provisions, perhaps $60 a month, or 
$120 a month for the two, or $360 for three months. For $360 
I got my levels taken. Now that was a very cheap way of doing it. 


‘ 
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ZT always carried an aneroid in my pocket and a syphon barometer 
‘slung over my back. The aneroid you can place no reliance on what- 
ever. In the survey for the Union Pacific Railway they never relied 
on the aneroids to ascertain levels. You do not know what your 
aneroid is doing. It is all guess work. It may play any quantity of tricks. 
An aneroid is very good so long as it is brought every now and then in 
‘contact with a mercurial cistern barometer, so that they can be tried and 
compared. I carried a mercurial barometer with me all the time in 
addition, I carried a pocket sextant and micrometer telescope where 
we could take distances with the micrometer. 


22396. Did you, yourself, teach those two persons who were at the 
stationary posts ?—I taught them myself. Yes ; [spent a week teaching 
them. 

22397. Were they efficient ?—Quite efficient. I did not leave them 
until I had tested them two or three days. 


22398. In making those explorations as you made them, would 
the most difficult work be at the intermediate points ?—The 
other work was easy, it was sitting down, so*long as they took the 
hourly observations correctly. J had the difficult work to do, because 
I was always on the move looking after routes and passes through the 
country. I always connected those points where the men were, with 
my other journeys. Then, remember, at the same time, I had a port- 
able barometer on my back, and whenever I stopped anywherel hung 
up my barometer, if it were only for two or three hours. Wherever | 
stopped after dinner, I took an observation—before dinner and after- 
wards—and I knew at the same moment my assistants were taking a 
note also. It can be done beautifully when properly worked. 


22399. Is it difficult to find persons who can attend to this simple 
matter ?—I do not think so. I do not pretend to be anything extra- 
ordinary myself, and { found it easy to do, and I taught myself. 


22400. Can this sort of work be done by persons who can easily 
‘be found ?—Yes; with perfect ease. I would undertake to teach any 
man here to do it in a week. : 

22401. Do you think the scarcity of competent men to do that work 
would be the cause of not adopting that system ?--Any man could take 
the observations. 


22402. But the intermediate work ?—That is a different matter. 


22403. I understood you to say it was not difficult ?—It was simple 
to me; but really and truly I think they are more difficult to find 
simply because they have never done it, and it may be they never tried 
to do it. 

22404. Would it be difficult to train or get men competent to explore 
by bare exploration rather than by instrumental survey ?—Not at all; 
it would not be difficult. Any man who is not lazy, and could be 
depended upon to use his legs and brains, could do it, but he would to it 
far better if he were a surveyor or engineer. 

22405. Do you think any person who was trained professionally as a 
‘surveyor or engineer ought to be able to do this intermediate work 
with a little teaching Yes; decidedly. 

22406. Do you think persons could be found in the country without 
difficulty ?— I think they could. 
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Canrvey. i 22407. Plenty of them ?—I think every surveyor could do it. Mr. 
Marcus Smith understands it. He understands the subject. He 
knows the way in which I used to take those levels. 

The surveys in 22408. Well, it appears that you did what work you were called. 

British Columbia yhon to do very carefully and very skilfully, but perhaps they could 

have been per- not find a great many who could do it quite so well, and the question 

Aes arbres pi? le arises whether the examination in British Columbia might not have 

described above. been undertaken, in the first place, only by explorations, rather than 
by instrumental surveys, ?—Well, I presume that Mr. Fleming had. 
never anything of that kind under his experience before. I do not 
suppose that he ever conducted surveys in that way before, and, in fact, 
I doubt if he ever heard of that kind of thing unless. from books— 
unless from the Pacific Railway surveys—and I certainly think those 
surveys in British Columbia could and should have been performed in 
that way. 


22409. Did you give consideration to the subject of obtaining com- 
petent men?—J should be sorry to think no competent men could be 
found to do it. As I said before, every engineer could be competent to- 
do it. 


First connection —_ 22410. When did you first become acquainted with the British. 
Columbia sechios Columbia section ?—In 1872. ) 
im 15723; in 
lored with He ges 

Moberly petween 22411. Before that had you been employed in similar work ?—Only 
Rocky Moun the with Mr. Moberly in 1871. That was the first exploration I made. 
alNSs, 

22412. Where was that ?—Between Winnipeg and the Rocky 

Mountains. 


22413, Had you any particular preparation which fitted you for this- 
work ?—Never. I doubt it I had ever seen an aneroid before that. 


22414. What had been your occupation before that ?—I had been 
Chief Accountant in the Southern Department of the Hudson Bay 
Co. I had been in different occupations before that; I had been 
a gold digger. 
Witness had no 22415. That sometimes gives one a knowledge of levels as well as of 
Motors working drifts 2—I can conscientiously say I had no scientific training before that. 
with Moberly. Of course I had been fond of that kind of thing and read it up, but I 
never had a chance to put it in practice, and on Mr. Moberly’s explora- 
tion in 1871 we were very poorly fitted out for taking levels, Fortu- 
nately, the country Mr. Moberly had for his examination, between: 
Winnipeg and Edmonton, was prairie country—an undulating country 
where the system I speak of would not have been very well adapted ; 
but I saw at once in the mountain country how the barometer would 
do, and 1, by mere accident, saw Major Williamson’s work on the 
barometer and got it and studied it up at once, and recommended it 
instantly to Mr. Fleming, but he took no notice of my recommendation.. 


A profile of the 22416. I understand you to say that, from your experience, you have 
n r J . . . 

a aie by Simple concluded that a profile of country may bo laid down with tolerable: 
exploration, the . } 1 nati gehy ~ 

barometer Boing aecuracy by simple explorations ?—Yes. 

used for the 

vertical and the 22417. For instance, you may use the barometer, either aneroid or 
the horizontal mercurial, for perpendicular measurements ?—Yes, for the verticah 


element. element. 
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22418. And the horizontal element may be ascertained by the micro- 
meter ?—Yes; by triangulation, by difference of latitude, and in many 
ways. 

22419, But it gives one sufficient information to make a tolerably 
correct profile ?—Certainly. 

22420. Not so accurate as would be secured by an instrumental 
survey ?—Very nearly. A micrometer will give it just as accurately, 
because I contend, if a men takes the measurements accurately with a 
good instrument he will take more accurate distances than by chain- 
ing. You know errors are very apt to creep in in chaining over 
rough ground, whereas by the micrometer the actual distance is 
measured. 


22421. You measure through the air instead of upon the surface ? 
— Certainly, if a man has a proper instrument and knows how to uce it. 
Chaining correctly is a very difficult matter over rough ground. 


22422. Can sufficient information be obtained by exploration so as 
to give the Chief Engineer information as to the feasibility of 
particular routes, although not so accurate as to give actual quan- 
tities ?—I think that information such as I got was quite enough 
for any engineer to decide. He might have said here are four 
or fiye routes that have been explored by barometer or micro- 
meter, or usual explorations. He could see before him as plainly 
as possible which was the best route, and send an instrumental 
party upon it at once. Here is the Cascade range, and here are four 
or five inlets into the Cascade range. Here are the profiles. As Mr. 
Marcus Smith said: “I would be far from questioning the accuracy of 
your levels, because [ doubt very much the accuracy of our own levels.” 
For instance: he said, “there was one set of levels run in from tide 
water and another from the interior, and they differed by eighty feet.” 
Why, to-day, there is a difference of thirty feet at the Yellow Head on 
the system of surveys going from Red River west, and another coming 
east from the coast. I think it is mentioned in thereports. I always, 
in my levelling with the barometer, took care to have one or two 
simultaneous observers somewhere else, and [ never lost an opportunity 
of taking an observation. I had the barometer on my back, and if we 
stopped to sit down, perhaps even to have a smoke, I would set up the 
barometer, take it out of its case in a jiffy, and take an observation, 
and at particular points I knew I had to refer to afterwards I always 
stayed two or three hours—perhaps a day. There is no question what- 
ever, had the system which I used been employed hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars would have been saved to the country; but what was 
done in the first instance? ‘The very first line run in British Colum- 
bia was an instrumental line. 


22423. I understand the principal object gained by this exploration 
of yours in the neighbourhood of the Pine and Peace Rivers, was to 
settle the feasibility of the Pine River Pass rather than the Peace 
River, or, more correctly speaking, not the feasibility but the advan- 
tages which one possessed over the other ?—In the last year, of course, 
I had nothing to do with them. My work was west of that. Mr. 
Fleming sent out Mr. Cambie and Mr. MacLeod to determine 
that—to find out all about Peace River and the Pine River. 
He was working, evidently, on the supposition that my _ pre- 
vious work was worth nothing. He laid that by as if it did 
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not exist. He sent me, in 1872, to see if the Peace River was 
feasible; to get all the information I could upon that. He had appar- 
ently set his mind upon the Peace River; but when I saw the country 
I saw that the Peace River was impracticable; I said it was impracti- 
cable, and I say it to this day, because any line approaching the Peace 
River from the east has to encounter those prodigious valleys of the 
White Fish River, the Pine River, and all those other rivers—enormous 
rivers with enormous valleys, 600, 700 or 800 feet deep, and perhaps 
a mile wide, to cross. 


22424. If either of those passes had eventually to be adopted, your 
opinion is that Pine River was the better one ?—Decidedly, and Mr. 
Gordon says so to. He says distinctly in his book that the Pine River 
Pass is the best pass. 

22425. The Rev. Mr. Gordon ?-—Yes. 

22426. Is he a good authority ?—I think so. 


22427. Why?—He was sent out by Mr. Fleming to make a report 
upon the feasibility of the pass. He is described as the assistant of 
Mr. Cambie. 


22428. For the present you think he is a good authority ?—Yes; I 
think so—that is to say, he is a good authority, inasmuch as he has 
culled his information from good authorities. 


22429. How are you aware of the sources of his information ?—His 
telegraphic report. 


22430. But the source of his information ?—Messrs. Cambie and 
MacLeod are the sources of his information. 


22431. Then it is because Mr. Cambie and Mr. Macleod say it is the | 
best ?—Yes; Mr. Cambie says distinctly that the Pine Pass is the best. 
He says here (quoting from a Departmental report): 

‘‘ The Peace River, which is the lowest known pass through the Rocky Mountains, 


offers a wonderfully favourable line for a railway through that range, and for sixty 
miles east of its main summit.——” 


But further on he says: 


“The Pine River Pass is also a remarkable one, and though the elevation is much 


greater than by the Peace River, the work in passing through the mountain range 
would be lighter.’ 


You see that is conclusive evidence. 


22432. I think for the present we will not take up further time with 
the comparative merits of those two passes : I understand that you 
have some information which you wish to give privately, with the 
view of eliciting further evidence in the public interest as to matters 
connected with the Pacific Railway ? —Yes; it will be private infor- 
mation. 


ie eee 


| Orrawa, Tuesday, 28th June, 1881. 
Caaries Horerzky’s examination continued ; 
By the Chairman : — 


22433. We received notice from you that you wished to add 
something to your evidence?—I purpose giving some details 
respecting the survey by Mr. C. H. Gamsby, in the winter of 
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1875-76, of the River Kitlope, the principal aftluent of the Gardner 
Canal, north-west coast of British Columbia. In the evidence given 
last November, [ made a passing allusion to that survey, and as Mr. 
Gamsby’s report upon it (see appendix I, page 177, of the general 
railway report of 1877) contains a wilful misrepresentation, which 
reflects very seriously upon the truth and accuracy of my previous 
report of i874, it becomes my duty to bring the matter before the Com- 
mission. In summarizing the results of my examination of the various 
inlets and their approaches from the interior of British Columbia, 1a 
1874, 1 wrote as follows (Hxtract from my report of 1874, page 29 
original MS. suppressed and mutilated, as I have already sworn): 


‘¢Gardner Canal being the next in order, it will be well to offer a few brief remarks 
thereon. An inspection of the map of British Columbia will show its general size, 
length, and approaches. It will suffice now to remark that, in general, this inlet 
possesses the same drawbacks asthe Dean Canal, being characterized by great depth of 
water and an absence of good anchorage. Its appearance, however, is more forbidding ; 
high baid mountains of frightful aspect close it in on every hand, imparting to the 
beholder a depressing sense of desolation and gloom. 

“(The Kimano, one of the two large rivers flowing into it, has been already described. 
The Kitlope, the larger, now remains to be briefly alluded to. No actual exhaustive 
exploration of this stream was made, for the reason that it was purposed to examine 
it from the source downwards, and that, towards the end of the season, the knowledge 
of the country acquired by a visit to the region where two of its three origins he, 
made a journey down that stream a matter of supererogation. At its mouth the 
Kitlope enters the sea through a flatandswampy bottom, encompassed by huge glacier- 
capped mountains. A few miles higher up, report [Indian] says tbat the valley improves, 
and that the mountains recede, and are less abrupt. I can readily believe this, and 
know that, at a distance of six or seven miles from the actual water-shed of the 
Cascade range, the north.west branch of the Kitlope River does really flow through 
a valley of moderate extent, but, untortunately, at an elevation above sea of less 
than 1,100 feet; and, moreover, that, in the direction of its source, ¢. e., to the north- 
west, there is nothing visible but a perfect sea of glacier-capped mountains. It 1s 
possible, but very far from probable, that the branch in question may-lead to a pass. 
Such a pass, if there be one, cannot be much less than 3,000 feet above the sea, and, 
considering the close proximity of the water-shed, or summit, to the low valley which 
1 saw, I think the inference may be safely drawn that in this quarter no practicable 
route is to be looked for. 

‘The third and principal branch of the Kitlope bas its origin [Indian report] in a 
glacier-fed lake situated west of the Tsatsquot Valley, and in the very core of the Uas- 
cade Mountains. au 


Note the italics—this last being the branch followed by Mr. Gambsy 
in February, 1876— 
“* * * The result of the season’s work has been to find that, with the single excep- 


tion of the Kemsquit River, all the streams flowing into the inlets examined, derive 
their waters from glacier sources invariably situated west of the water-shed ”’ 


An inspection of the map of Tsatsquot Valley, which also shows & 
portion of the upper valley of the Kitlope River, will render the tore- 
going extract perfectly intelligible. 


42434. Please look at this map (Exhibit No. 318) and say if it is the 
one to which you allude ?—That is the one. I produce this map. Mr. 
Marcus Smith read the report referred to, examined the map, and 
came to the conclusion that further examination of the Kitlope Valley 
would be a waste of money. It was evident to any person, even not 
possessed of engineering knowledge, that to rise from an elevation of 
Jess than 1,100 feet above sea to an elevation of 3,100 feet above the 
same datum, in a distance of six English miles, through a rugged 
canyon, such as that of the north-east Fork of the Kitlope, was 
out of the question for a railway, gradients of 340 feet per mile being 
quite incompatible with the successful working of either eastern or 
avestern transcontinental freight. The former elevation (1,100 feet) 
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Kitlope Valley. being the extreme altitude of the lower Kitlope Valley, the latter 
Gamsby’s Expe- (3,100 feet) being the altitude of the Tochquonyala summit, (both 
Sere shown in this map), and the north-east Fork of the Kitlope being 
the only means of communication between the two. Mr. M. Smith 
saw all this at a glance, as indeed any engineer would have seen, my 
report and map not only demonstrating the facts very clearly, I think,. 
but also showing by a red line that the only possible way to reach the 
water-shed of the range from the sea, in this quarter, was from the 
head of Dean Canal, and by skirting the eastern slopes of the Tsats- 
quot valley to the heights above Beaver Lake, and thence along the 
eastern heights of the ravine of the north-east Fork of the Kitlope. 
Mr. Smith had even little faith in the feasibility of the route shown by 
TheKemsquit the redline. The only one he judged worthy of instrumental survey was. 
route the only —_ that of the Kemsquit or Salmon River, only partially explored by me 


one Marcus : : \ : 
Smith considerea late in the season of 1874, for adistance of thirty-five miles from sea. 


worthy ofan _ This river did, however, appear to him, from the fact of its origin upon 
survey. the interior plateau, likely to offer favourable gradients, and hence its. 
p ’ y & ) 


subsequent survey which was not very satisfactory. 


22435. Do you mean satisfactory in its results, or in the manner in 
which it was done ?—In its results as to grades and work. 


22436. It showed nothing encouraging ? - Upon the whole it did not. 
In the report of 1877 there will be found a table of the gradients in 
the Kemsquit. 


22437, That is what you mean when you say the survey was not satis- 

So etna factory ?—Yes ; it was not a good line in reality. Notwithstanding the 
the Kitlope, 4, Very apparent objections to the Kitlope or Gardner Canal route, Mr. 
instrumental Fleming decided upon making an instrumental survey of theKitlope from 
INO by a eaety in Gardner Canal to Lake Tochquonyala summit; and in February, 1876, 
charge ofC. H. thesteamer Sir James Douglas sailed for the head of that inlet with 
pay a fully equipped instrumental party of engineers, attended, I believe, 
by the usual commissariat, and the whole in charge of Mr. C. H. 

Gamsby. Turning now to Mr. Gamsby’s report of that survey (see 


page 177 of the C.P.R. report of 1877), we find that,instead of following 


fect? up the Kitlope to the Tochquonyala Lake and Pass, indicated by me 
Explorediby. in 1874, he took the branch of that river coming from the north-east, 


which trends afterwards to south and seaward (the third and principal 
branch referred to in my suppresed report). And, at the thirty-sixth 
mile from his initial point, he reached a summit 1,150 feet above sea, 
He then writes with perfect gravity : 

‘“One mile due north from the summit we struck Tochquonyala Lake, its eleva- 
tion is 1,000 feet ; it lies due north for two miles then north-east for one and a-half 
miles, and is about thirty chains in width. A fair sized stream flows from the north- 
east end of the lake; its course isnorth 20° east for six miles, when it falls intoa much 
larger stream coming from the north-west, and flowing south-east and south. The 
elevation at the junction of these streams is about 700 feet, and the whole distance 
fromour initial point at the head of Gardner's Inlet forty-six miles. The Kitlope 
Indians call this large stream Chedsquit——” 


The Tratsquot of my report— 
‘¢ and affirm that it flows into the head of Dean’s Inlet.” 


Mr. Gamsby had actually been travelling towards the sea coast, 
instead of to the summit of the Cascade range, and had been following 
one of two low depressions extending between the Gardner and Dean 
Inlets, neither of which exceeds in elevation, 1,200 feet above sea. 
level. The point reached by Mr. Gamsby, also the most northerly of 
the two depressions alluded to, are both plainly laid down on the map 
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now submitted, which was deposited in the Department in March, 1875, 
by me. But to crown Mr, Gamsby’s most extraordinary ussumption, 
he went on to say: 


‘Having ascertained that Lake Tochquonyala was not the summit, nor near the 

summit of the Cascade range, and that there was no possibility of reaching that 
summit by this route, I decided to return. * * * We broke up camp on Tuesday, March 
28th, and reached the coast on April 3rd.” 
This was tantamount to saying that the two paragraphs at top of 
page 142, of Mr. Fleming’s general railway report for 1877, written by 
me, contained a pure and simple fiction, Now I distinctly stated in the 
paragraphs referred to, that 

‘A mile or so east of this glacier source [of the north-east Fork of the Kitlope} I 
discovered a pass through the comparatively low mountains forming the rearmost 
longitudinal mass of the Cascade range. This pass presents direct communication 
between the upper part of the ravine of the north-east Fork of the Kitlope and a beauti- 
ful sheet of water situated on the eastern plateau, amidst the outlying spurs of the 
mountains, and to which I have given the name Lake Tochquonyala. This lake is 
situated at an elevation of 2,920 feet above sea level, its upper end is in latitude 
53° 20’ 13’ nearly, and it discharges into Lake Nateltichen, to which | have already 
referred, and of which the elevation very probably approximates to that of Lake Tal- 
chelkin, 2,802 feet.”’ 


Fortunately, in proof of the above quotation, I can produce my obscr- 
vation book which contains the details of two excellent meridian 
sights, and the resulting calculations for latitude on each side of the 
Tochquonyala summit; also the hypsometrical observations by a 
proved mércurial barometer during three days, and the corresponding 
simultaneous readings at sea level, for the level altitude of the pass and 
lake, and a photographic bird’s eye view of the lake itself. With this 
incontestable proof, | now challenge Mr. Gamsby’s fictitious report, the 
insertion of which in an important Blue Book is an insult to the public, 
a degradation to the engineering profession, and calculated to injure my 
reputation if allowed to pass unchallenged. Far be it from me to cast 
aspersions upon the three engineers who assisted Mr. Gamsby ; they, 1 
presume, only obeyed orders, and must bave suftered much hardship wben 
engaged on their wild goose chase, in search of a railway route from 
Gardner Canal to Tochquonyala Pass. But there is no excuse whatever 
for the insertion ofa deliberate and most incorrect statement in the public 
report, a statement which, one year previous to its authorized pu blica- 
tion, was known to Mr. Fleming and to the whole British Columbia 
staff of engineers to be false. Divesting the whole circumstance of 
this survey of the great expenditure attending it, which of course, the 
public and not Mr. Fleming had to bear, the matter assumes a most 
farcical aspect. Here was the spectacle of a renowned Engineer-in-Chief 
sitting in his office in Ottawa, and directing the topographical examina- 


tion of a most difficult and intricate coast range, in utter disregard of 


the advice of not only his trusted explorer but of his deputy, Mr. Mar- 
cus Smith. In direct opposition to the very clearest explanations from 
myself and from Mr. Smith, he orders the instrumental survey ofa route 
such as I have described that of the north-east Fork of the Kitlope to 
be, sends out a steamer with no fewer than four engineers and a lerge 
staff of men. who loose the way, waste time and the public money in 
making forty-six miles of an utterly useless survey, and, to crown the 
huge blunder, return with the report that I had misled them by my 
report of 1874. In June 1876, a few months after the performance of 
this feat, Mr Fleming questioned me upon the subject by aid of a map, 
and said: “ Is is evident that Mr. Gamsby missed his object. Where do 
you think he got to?” And I explained that he had followed that 
branch of the Kitlope which has its source west of the Tsasquot Valley, 
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and in the very core of the Cascade range, as stated by me at pages 30 
and 81 of my suppressed report, and that the end of his survey was 
at my canoe encampment of the 23rd, 24th and 24th September, 1874. 


22438. When you make use of the expression core of the Cascade 
range, do you mean that that is about the highest portion of the 
Cascade range in that neighbourhood ?—The very highest and the 
most impracticable, and the furthest away from the goal we were in 
search of—from the summit. 


22439. But the core?—That means the very centre of the range, 
and I think the position of Mr. Gamsby’s lake, geographically speaking, 
is in the core of it—the very central part. 

22440. What is the width of the Cascade range, in round numbers, at 
that part of the sea coast 2—I should say about sixty English miles; I 
think that is about the average width. Of course, the mountains 
dipping into the sea coast are the Cascades, They extend -back for 
sixty miles, generally speaking—very many miles, at least, in jumbled 
masses without any valleys whatever. 

22441. [ understand that there is a depression, a sort of valley, 
between the head of Gardner Inlet and the head of Dean Inlet which 
cuts off a large portion of the Cascade range between that and the sea 
coast ?—Yes; there are two depressions between the Gardner and the 
Dean. 


22442. I thought there was one main one occupied partly by the Kit- 
lope and partly by the Tsatsquot ?—Yes, that is probably the main one. 


22443, Then, as I understand you, between this main depression and- 
the sea coast is situated what you. call the core ot the Cascade 
range ?—Yes; although at that very core there happens also to be a 
depression between the Gardner and the Dean Canal. 


22iid. And it is at that depression to which you now allude, that 
you think Mr. Gamsby’s exploration found the lake which he called 
Pochquonyala ?—That is the depression leading directly from the head 
of Dean Canal to Gardner Canal and that depression is, by Mr. 
Gamsby’s own tale, 1,200 feet above the sea. 


22445. But in order to reach that lake which he calls Tochquonyala, 
he had really to adopt a course Jeading away from this main depression 
connecting Gardner Inlet and Dean Inlet, and approach nearer to the 
coast ?—No; he followed the depression. 


22446. He did not follow this main depression ?—He followed one of 
those two depressions which, I say, exist between Dean and Gardner. 
He followed the most southern depression, but those depressions led 
nowhere, as far as his proper search was concerned. 


22447. But the direction he took was towards the coast ?—Towards 
the coast—towards the head of Dean Canal, and consequently towards 
the coast. 


22448, It was not towards the central platean which was the main 
ohject of your exploration ?—No; it was the diametrically Opposite 
direction; or, at all events, he was travelling at an angle of 90° 
from his proper course. ; 

22449. Please proceed ?—Notwithstanding this knowledge, Mr. Flem- 
ing allowed Mr, Gamsby’s erroneous report to be published one year 
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after, and suppressed more than twelve foolscap pages of mine contain- 
ing valuable and authentic information. One of Mr. Gamsby’s engi- 
neer’s has told me that the Indians told them that the lake situated at 
an elevation of 1,100 feet above sea, and which Mr. Gamsby mistook 
for the true Tochquonyala Lake, was the lake he was in search of. In 
answer to this, [ would say that they should not have been dependent 
upon Indians to direct them ; and that the designation Tochquonyala 
was only known to myself (the name having only been used in my 
note-book and subsequently in my map), and that had they enquired 
for Lake Ontario or the Zuyder Zee, they would, in all likelihood 
have obtained a similarly affirmative answer. 

22450. I understand you to mean by that, that in that portion of the 
world there was no lake generally known by the name Tochquon- 
yala ? —None. 


22451. So that there could be no knowledge among the Indians 
which would assist them ?--None whatever. 


22452. And that you had, in your previous report said this name was 
one given by you to the lake which you found ?—Yes. 


22453 I understand you to suggest that it was unreasonable to 
expect that Indians could tell them where that particular lake was ?— 
Perfectly unreasonable. I did not proclaim the name of the lake to the 
Indians. I did not proclaim to them that I had named the lake. 


22454. This name, then, was to be found in your previous report and 
in your map which accompanied it and in the instructions given to Mr. 
Gamsby ?—That was all. In the second place, engineers should have 
been able to tell the hypsometrical difference between the true and 
false Tochquonyala Lake, the quantity 2,900 not being easily taken 
for 1,100, and they should, moreover, have determined by observation 
their actual position, and, besides, they must have been sensible of the 
fact that they were aitogether out of their reckoning. 


22455. Do you find in Mr. Gamsby’s report any evidence that he 
ascertained their locality by latitude or in any other way ?—In only 
one place has he mentioned having taken the latitude, that is at their 
initial point. 

22456. So that as far as his report shows, he did not use such means 
to ascertain whether he was near the point which you reported to be 
the locality of this lake ?—I cannot find that he has. He may have, 
but I cannot find it in his report, and if he did take those means, then 
he must have made a most woeful blunder, because the probability is 
the true difference in latitude between my Tochquonyala Lake and the 
one which he took for Tochquonyala Lake is at least sixteen English 
miles. ; 

22457. Please proceed ?--Under such circumstances I claim that it 
was unpardonable to frame a report calculated to leave the impression 
that I had either wilfully or in ignorance misled the Chief Engineer in 
my report of 1874. I now produce the entire original MS. of my 
suppressed report of November, 1874. (Exhibit No. 319.) It will be 
observed that entire pages, besides important passages, have been cut 
out. Those portions | have marked in pencil. 1 would call particular 
attention to pages 20, 21, 22 and A, detailing the engineering features 
of the Tsatsquot and Tochquonyala route from Dean Canal, indicated 
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on the map by a red line. I now beg to say that making due allow- 
ance for a possible over-estimate in the distance between the middle 
Fork of the Tsatequot and the Tochquonyala summit, a distance which, 
owing to the peculiar difficulties of the ground, I was unable to 
measure, but which was checked to some extent by difference of lati- 
tude and rough triangulation, when the favourable character of the 
country upon the interior plateau, east of Lake Tochquonyala, is taken 
into account, and weighed against the estimated three miles of 
tunnelling, the eleven miles of heavy rock work, and the steep grades, 
unavoidable upon the Pacific side of the water-shed, in my opinion, 
that route would have been found no more costly than that of the 
Kemsquit River, and, with the exception of the Kitimat route, 
probably as feasible as any other north from Burrard Inlet. The 
work performed by me in 1874 comprised a reconnaissance of the 
Kimano, afterwards verified instrumentally by Mr. Trutch ; reconnais- 
sances of the Lachaques and Kitimat Rivers; of the main, north and 
north-west branches of the River Tsatsquot;, of the north-east Fork of 
the Kitlope, and of thirty-five miles of the Kemsquit or Salmon River, 
afterwards verified instrumentally. In addition, a general examination 
of the coast and inlets from Douglas Channel to Bella Bella was made. In 
order to save expense, the sloop Zriumph (of about twelve tons register) 
was sent back to Victoria from the head of Dean Canal, leaving me 
with two white men and the sloop’s dingy to finish the season’s work 
and find our way back as best we could. On the 8th or 10th of 
November, we reached Bella Bella after working our way from the 
head of Dean Canal at great risk, and on the 27th of December we 
set sail for Comox, on Vancouver Island, in an open canoe, terminating 
the voyage upon the 8th January, 1875. The total cost of the expedi- 
tion was, with the exception of the sloop’s charter, one-third of which 
should have been defrayed by the Geological Survey, $2,112.13, as per 
following statement; these facts are suggestive of what might have 
been done by the system of reconnaissance in the beginning : 


DrraiLEp account of expenses of C. Horetzky’s coast and Cascade range exploration 
of 1874 : 


1874 May, Hudson Bay Co. supplies ........-. Ratsep-ananeate (Rae vaeesl seoesnaen $387 03 

és 3 Atel, @)Stédmmer’ Otter. LULA) Gs. Oe, ee oee 

‘¢ Cash, M. Smith’s cheque No. 366. ........ ..00. euneugeteceeae 500 00 

July, “© remittance to’) Bellabella no .(e.cuscsscessattassancees secu 500 00 
1875. Jan., ‘ paid balance of wages, two men, eight months 
ard onesthind ab G45 .. vcad be cadeenss. pecomes cpeoke EDO, OO 

. LWGS8) AU Vat Ge case ccc: sequen ch aeeuss 37 90 712 10 

$2,112 13 


Additional :—Proportion of charter sloop Triumph and wages of two seamen, five 
months, June to end of October, 1874, probably worth $150 per month, or say $800, of 
which two-thirds in any case should have been defrayed by Pacific Survey, the 
remaining one-third by the Geological Survey, $533. 

With reference to my last examination I produce all my accounts 
connected with the exploration of 1879. (Exhibit No. 320.) 


22458. Do I understand your evidence to-day to suggest, that 
your exploration of 1874 showed that there was no _ feasible 
route through the Kitlope Valley on account of a sudden rise between 
Beaver Lake and Tochquonyala Lake—that is, a rise from 1,100 feet 
above the sea to 2,900 feet above the sea through a pass of 3,100 feet 
above the sea, and all in a distance of six miles ?—Yes; that is my 
meaning. 
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was made, that the instrumental examination of the Kitlope Valley in dition. 


1876 would be uveless ?—Yes; perfectly. That is my meaning. Therefore exa~ 
mination in 1876 


22460. I understand you to suggest, also, that after this instrumental "less 
examination was undertaken by Mr. Gamsby, he went out of his 
course in such a way as to make his examination abortive, and that , 

> . ° : nown that 

that was known to Mr. Fleming before he published his report of 1877 ? Gamsby reported 
—yYes ; it was known to Mr. Fleming. ee vot mtamiia 

22461. And it was known that Mr. Gamsby had made a mistake, and joport to appear 
was making reports upon a lake which was really not Lake ate report of 
Tochquonyala at all ?—Yes. rel 


92462. And that, notwithstanding that knowledge, Mr. Fleming 
permitted Mr. Gamsby’s report to appear in the general report of the 
Engineer-in-Chief, while portions of your previous report, which by 
comparison would show the uselessness of this last survey, were 
suppressed ?—Precisely ; that is my meaning. 


22463. Do you know whether those portions of your first report The parts of 
which were suppressed would point out, in the way that you describe, war aPeod bt ate 
any matters connected with that route, so that their suppression pee ahd 
renders Mr. Gamsby’s services apparently more useful while the which made 
publication of your full report would have shown them to be useless ? pmeen kS9: 
—Yes; I think that by putting my report and his report in juxta- useful. 
position, any one reading both reports would consider I had made a 
mistake. That would be the natural inference ; that I had misled. 


That is the way I look at it. 


22464. Would you look at your original report and name the pages 
on which any portion appears which would have that cffect if it had 
been published instead of suppressed ?—The suppressed portion is on 
pages 29, 30 and 31. I think the matter contained there will 
show that it was perfectly useless to survey the Kitlope Yalley. 
‘That was my intention, and T point out again why. It must have been 
my object to show this, because you see I have underlined certain 
words. Isay here in one part: “It is possible, but very far from 
probable, that the branch in question may lead to the pass.” 


22465. What branch ?—That is the north-west branch. 


22466. Is that the branch which he followed ?—No; that is not the 
one he followed. 


22467. Which one did he follow ?—He followed the most southerly 
branch of all. 


22468. When you say southerly branch, you mean, I suppose, the 
‘branch coming to the main river from the south ?—From the south. 


22469. Flowing in a northerly direction ?—From the south and west. 


e ° ° e © e G m b ur ro & 

22470. Flowing then in a north or north-easterly direction ?—His coat teen tte 
-eourse from the mouth of Gardner Inlet was east and north, but instead Gana antes 
‘of that he went south and east. He has been steering south and east. but instead of , 


that went south 
By Mr. Keefer :— 


and east. 
292.471. He has not laid down the latitude and longititude on this 
‘map ?—No; he has laid down the latitude at the initial point 53° 12’ 
20”; but so far as I can gather from an examination of his report he 
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took no other observation. It is distinctly understood that he travelled 
to the east and south. 


By the Chairman :— 


22472. Please look at the map which has come from the Department 
and purports to be the topography of that survey by Mr. Gamsby in 
1876 (Exhibit No. 321) of the line and exploration from the head of 
Gardner Inlet up Kitlope Valley vid the outlet of Tochquonyala Lake : 
does this map show the course that he took for the examination ?— 
Yes. 

22473. Describe it so that the notes of the evidence will give it ?— 
His first course from the head of Gardner Canal was about south-east. 


22474. That was following the main river ?—That was following the: 
main Kitlope. 


22475. Did you at any time go over any portion of the Kitlope nearer 
the sea than Beaver Lake, for instance ?—No, never. 


22476. Then this portion which was traversed by Mr. Gamsby was 
unknown to you ?--Altogether unknown to me except the mouth. I had 
been at the mouth. 


22477. Had you seen at any time any topographical sketch covering 


this portion of the country until now ?—Never before. 

22478. Then I suppose you are not able to say at what point of his. 
survey he first went wrong, and instead of following the main river 
took only a branch of it?—I cannot say where he went wrong. 


22479. It appears he followed at first the main river?—It is 
difficult to tell. Possibly this branch he followed may have been as 
large as tho branch leading to the north-eastern fork. 


22480. Have you any belief that he followed the main channel ?—It 
is perfectly plain that he did not follow the channel leading to the 
north-east fork designated by me in my report. 


22481. It appears from this plan that the lake which he calls Toch- 
quonyala Lake really empties into the ‘I'satsquot River ?— Yes. 


22482. Does it not appear by this map that before coming to Lake 
Tochquonyala, according to his description of it, that he left altogether 
the waters of the Kitlope?—Yes; he left the waters of the Kitlope the 
moment he crossed the water-shed. 


22483. There is a water-shed between his Lake Tochquonyala and. 
the Kitlope River ?—According to his report there 1s. 


22484, And according to this map before mus (Exhibit No. 321) ?— 
Yes. | 


22485. Did your previous report and map show that the Tochquon- 
yala Lake could be reached by leaving the waters connected with the 
Kitlope River ?—There is a summit between them of 3,180 feet bet- 
ween the north-east Fork of the Kitlope and my lake. 


_ 22486. What was the height above the sea of the waters of the 
Kitlope where you left it to go through that pass of yours ?—2,900 feet, 
the height of the waters of the Kitlope where I left it. 


22487, And the height of the pass itself was ?—3,180 feet. 


—_—_——__—-_——. 
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22488. Then you descended again to Tochquonyala Lake and down 
to what height above the level of the sea ?—Down to 2,920. 


22489. Had you marked on your plan and report the latitude in 
which those points would be found ?—Yes; I took two very careful 
and good meridian latitudes on each side of the Tochquonyala summit, 
that is to say, north and south of it. 


22490. And about what latitude was thissummit ?—The summit was 
very nearly in latitude 53° 20’ and the two other latitudes I took were 
respectively 53° 19’ 32” and 53° 20’ 13”. 

22491. You said before that you saw in his report—that is Mr. 
Gamsby’s report—no evidence that he had ascertained the latitude of 
his lake Tochquonyala ?—Yes, 


22492. Could you state now about what latitude that appears to be in 
looking at his map and at yours together ?—It appears to be in latitude 
53° 6’ 20”, that is to say, the most northern portion of the lake. 


22493. And what would be the most northern portion of your lake on 
your map ?—About 53° 22’. 


22494. How much further south was his lake than the one you had 
described ?—About 16” of latitude further south. 


22495. How many miles ?—About equal to eighteen English miles. 


22496. Then, is there any doubt that ascertaining the latitude of his 
lake would have shown that it was not the lake to which you alluded ? 
—QOh, no doubt of it. A good sight at the lake which he reached 
would have proved to him at once that he was astray. 


22497, Have you ever spoken to Mr. Gamsby on this subject ?— 
Never. : 

22498. Or any one on his staff?—I think I have spoken to Mr 
McNicol. 

22499. I mean on his staff during that particular survey ?—During 
that survey, yes. 


22500. What account did he give you of the transaction: was it 
understood to be a mistake or was it believed until now to be correct? 
—It is three years ago since we had a conversation on the subject in 
the street, and I think that he made a quasi-admission that they knew 
themselves to be astray—-that they knew that lake was not the lake they 
were in search of. 1 gathered from Mr. McNicol that the feeling 
among his brother engineers was that they certainly were not at Lake 
Tochquonyala. 


22501. Reaching the lake which you had described in your previous 
report was the main object of this exploration?—Yes; so it appears 
from Mr. Gamsby’s own report. He says so. He says distinctly 
that it was to reach Tochquonyala Lake vid the Kitlope Valley. 


22502. I understand that although you, in your exploration, had 
ascertained that there was an insurmountable obstacle between the 
pass near Tochquonyala Lake and the Beaver Lake, on account of the 
sudden rise, that there was no obstacle which could not be overcome by 
going along the Tsatsquot Valley from the same pass, keeping up on 
the sides of the hills so as to travel a greater length of country, and, 
therefore a more ’gradual descent, ending at Dean Inlet ?—-Yes, that 
was my idea. 

AQ* 
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29503. You recommended or thought that this Tsatsquot route might 
justify an instrumental survey ?—Of that route along the Tsatsquot 
Valley. 

22504. But that was not the Kitlope Valley proper ?—Oh, no. 


92505. So that this survey by Mr. Gamsby was not following out any 
suggestion of yours ?—Oh none whatever; the contrary. 


22506. Were you in British Columbia in 1875 ?—I was. 


22507. Did you remain there during the winter of 1874-75 ?—I left 
British Columbia some time about the end of January, 1875. Then I 
went back in May, 1875. 


22508. What wasthe object of your return ?—To explore the country 
lying between the Cascades and Frangois Lake. 


22509. Is that somewhere about the region of the Kitlope ?— 
Yes; the interior of the country connecting with this Tochquonyala 
Pass was the country I was sent out to explore in 1875—all that pla- 
teau—but I never went there. 


92510, Why not?—Mr. Smith would not allow me to go until late in 
the season. He sent me up the Homathco to photograph the Homathco 
before going there, and while at the Homathco the best part of the 
summer was lost. 


22511. Do you mean lost so far as your operations were concerned ?— 
Lost, so far as the northern operations were concerned; I was delayed. 
on the Homathco. 


92512. How ?—I was in company with Mr. Tideman. I was sent 
with Mr. ‘Tideman, whose duty it was to make roads in the Homathco 
Valley, and Mr. Tideman made very slow progress. 


22513. For what were you sent with him ?—To photograph and to 
meet Mr. Smith. Mr. Smith was coming down from the interior, Soda 
Creek. The programme was, I was to go up the Homathco until I met 
Mr. Smith, and return with bim to the sea. 


22514. And then proceed northward ?—Yes, to Frangois Lake; but 
so much time was lost that the idea was given up. 


29515. About what time did you meet Mr. Smith ?—To the best of 
my recollection some time in July. 


22516. Would that have been too late to explore northward ?—It 
would. Not much would have been done there; two of the best months. 
would have been gone. 

22517. What did you do after July? 
Victoria. 

22518. With Mr. Smith ?—No; not with Mr. Smith. He arrived in 
Victoria a few days after I did, and then, after a few days, Mr. Smith 
sent me up to Soda Creek with instructions to go down the Homathco 
Valley, and photograph the whole of it. His reason was, he said: “You 
will be too late to explore further north, and the best thing you can do 
is to go up there now and make a photograph of the whole of that 
valley systematically.” And I did. 


22519. Then, for that year, that is 1875, all the work you did really 
in connection with the Pacific Railway was photographing ?—That is 
all. The year was lost—entirely lost. 


After July I went back to 
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22529. Do you not sometimes make explorations after July ?—Oh, Photographing 
yes; you can make explorations at any time. eke Boma race 


22521. Why was it that on this occasion it was thought July was too 
late to commence examination ?—I do not know; that was Mr. Smith’s 
idea. Mr. Smith said: “ As itis too late now to go north, the best thing 
you can do is to photograph the Homathco.” 


22522. How long would it have taken to reach the field of opcra- Could have got to 
tions ?—By taking the Fraser River route it might have taken me three three weeks. 


weeks to get to Lake Francois. 


22523. Was that the shortest time which would be required ?—I do 
not think I could have got there much sooner. I could not have 
depended on getting there short of that. : 


22524. That would have made it near August ?—Nearly August; 
still a good deal might have been done then. 


22525. What time after the beginning of August would you have for Pere inaen 


exploring in that country ?—I would have had August, September and Let rhb raatne 

October. I would have had three months. exploring. 
22526. Instead of doing that work during those three months, I 

understand you to say Mr. Smith elected to send you to the Homathco 

Valley ?—Yes. In the spring of that year before leaving Ottawa, Mr. 

Fleming said to me here in the Buildings, putting his finger on the map 

on that Francois country—he said: “ We want you to go on to explore 

the whole of that country in connection with the surveys you made 

before.” The instructions I got were to find out all about that country, 

and I went out to British Columbia on that understanding. 


22527. When did you return that year of 1875?—I returned in Returned to 


Novernber. ber, 1875, 


22528. To Ottawa ?—To Ottawa; after returning to Victoria in the 
first instance, after leaving Tideman, a week or ten.days were wasted 
in Victoria. Then I went up to Soda Creek to take those photographs 
of the Homathco and pulled my way back myself in a canoe from 
Bute Inlet to Comox, and got down to Victoria and awaited instruc- 
tions. -Mr. Smith was away at the time. I waited a week or two— 
1 do not remember the exact time. When he came back his decision 
was, it was too late to do anything and I had better go home. 


22529. When did you reach Victoria on the second occasion ?—A bout 
the beginning of October, I think. 


22530. So that between the beginning of July and the beginning of Ftom one and 
October you were up the Homathco photographing ?—Yes ; I was about EET ye 


th : 
six weeks or two months up there. Pa EN 


22531. Did it happen in any other year that you were not able to 
do any exploring, road making, or other work ?=-No. 


22532. During each of the other seasons then you were explor- 
ing for the benefit of the railway, while you were in the service of 
the Government ?—Yes. The fact is that the whole of the photograph- 
ing expedition down the Homathco, just occupied about six weeks when 
i went up on the second occasion. 


22533. And upon the first occasion ?—On the first occasion we 
frittered away the whole summer doing nothing at all. Tideman had 
a poor lot of men with him, the men could not carry. He fell out with 
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the Indians on the way. He made no progress and I had to stick with 
him, I was helpless. | 


22534. But I understand you were detailed for this Homathco photo- 
graphing by Mr. Smith, and it was no part of the original understanding 
with Mr. Fleming when you left here ?—No; it was in direct contra- 
diction to Mr. Fleming’s instructions to me. What happened here I 
have told you; Mr. Fleming pointed to the map and said, ‘‘ We want to 
find out all about this Francois Lake country.” The next day, I think 
it was, I met Mr. Smith and he said: ‘‘ You are going out to the Fran- 
cois Lake country, but I would like you to take some photographs on 
the Homathco before you go.” He told me that before I left here, but 
the second time after I returned to Victoria, Mr. Smith decided it was 
too late to do anything more that season. 


22535. What was done with the photographs which you took that 
season ?—They are in the Parliamentary Library. 


22536. Are they on a large scale ?—They are six by eight. They 
are full plates what are called full plate photographs, 


22537. About how many views were taken altogether ?—Somewhere 
about fifty. There were a great many more taken, but some of them 
were broken in transit. 


22538. You had no party with you, of course, on this occasion, pho- 
tographing ?—Oh, no. I hired four or five Indians to carry provisions 
down the Homathco for four or five days. That is all the party I had. 


22539. Could you give anything like an estimate of the expenses of 
such a party as Mr. Gamsby’s was, between February and April, 1876, 
on this Tochquonyala expedition ?—I think I could reach an estimate 
—a rough estimate—with a little calculation. I should think, without 
counting the cost of the steamer at all, that the salaries and the pro- 
visions for three months (the men were undoubtedly paid three 
months, including the time they lost going and coming back) that it 
must have amounted to $6,000, that is not including the steamer. 


22540. Did this steamer belong to our Government, or was it 
chartered ?—To the Government. It was the Sir James Douglas. 
I think she belonged to the Government then. 


Epmunp McNicon, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 


22541. Have you been employed on any of the works connected 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—Yes; since 1875, until the end of 
last year. I was on the Bute Inlet survey first. 


22542. Under whom ?—Mr. Cambie. 

22043. What year was that ?—In 1875. 

22544. What was the work for that year ?—The location of the line 
from Chilanco River to the junction with Mr. Gamsby. He worked 


from Bute Inlet up to about five miles above the Forks of the east and 
west branches of the Homathco. 
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22545. What sized party had you ?—Twenty-seven men, I think, all 


told. We had a mule train, but I could not tell you the number of 
horses exactly, and mules. 


22546. You commenced apparently at the north end of this route ? 
—Yes. 

22547. Was that easier of access than the south end?—Yes. The 
other party went in by steamer from Victoria. 


22548. They started from tide water ?—Yes. We went up the stage 
road to a place called Soda Creek, and we started trom Soda Creek 
overland to the crossing of the Chilanco. Mr. Jenning’s party and 
Mr. Cambie’s party went up together. 

22549. And you worked southerly then ?—We worked southerly to 
within about five miles of the two branches or Forks of the Homathco. 

22550. During what period were you occupied on that expedition ? 
—We commenced work early in June—about the 6th or 7th of June, I 
think, and we finished about the end of October. 


22551. Was that too late todo any more work ?—We got through. Located about 
We located some sixty-three miles, I think, and continued the trial line **t¥-three miles 
some eighteen miles further, but had not time to finish the location 
that season. 

22552. The weather prevented you from doing all the work you 
intended ?—Finishing the location, yes. 

22503. Where did you go in October ?—We went down to Victoria, 
and got up our plans and profiles. 

22554. Did you spend the winter there?—-I remained until the 2nd 
of February, and then I started to Gardner Inlet up north. 

22305. What year-?—That was in February, 1876. We worked in Kitlope Valley. 
the office in Victoria from October—we got down the 3rd or 4th of Gamsby aa 
November, and the 2nd of February we went up to Gardner Inlet. Na 

22556. Who was your chief on ihat occasion ?—Mr. Gamsby. 

22557. Then you were not under the same engineer ?—No. 

22558, What sized party had you ?—We had twelve white men and 
twelve Ludians. 

22559. What were the Indians for ?—For rowing and packing. It 
was 4 winter survey, and we had to draw all our supplies up on hand 
sleighs. 

22560. What steamer ?—The Sir James Douglas. 

22561. Of the white men of the party, how many were. professional 
men ?-—Mr. Gamsby the chief, and three on the staff. 

22502. That would be four; what would the other eight of the 
party be for ?—Axe men, chain man, and one man a disc man, for micro- 
meter purposes. 

22563. What was the object of that expedition ?—To try and find a Obiect of expedi- 


tion to find a 
pass through the Cascade range. pass through the 


Puy’ ; Cascad ‘ 
22564. What was the principal or objective point ?—We went by a ch WAVES 
map we were given. We were guided by that solely. 


22565. What was the understood objective point ?—We did not get 
through the Cascade range at all. 
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22566. I do not think I have asked my question properly: I want 
to find out what was the object for which you started the expedition ? 
—We wished to get through the Cascade range on to the plateau 
between that and the Rocky Mountain range. 


22567. There is a plateau east of the Cascade range, between that 
and the Rocky Mountain range, which you wished to reach ?—Yes. 


22568. Did you understand there was some point on that plateau 
which you were to reach ?—We were to try to get through to Frangois 
Lake, I think. 


22569. You think that Frangois: Lake was named as the place which 
you desired to reach ?—I could not say. Of course I never saw Mr. 
Gamsby’s instructions. Tochquonyala Lake was supposed to be the 
summit we were to reach. 


22570. Apart from any written instructions, was that understood 
among the members of your party to be the objective point ?—Yes; 
Tochquonyala Lake, it was understood. 


22571. Then it was not Francois Lake ?— No; I believe though that 
that was to be a continuation of that line. 


22572. At some future time Francois Lake was to be reached ?—Yes. 


22573. But that particular expedition on which youn were then 
engaged was for the purpose of reaching Tochquonyala Lake ?—-Yes. 


22574. You say that was generally understood among the members of 
your party ?—Yes; we had a tracing on the map showing the position 
of the lake, and that was to be the end of our survey, I believe. 


22515. Did you all leave the steamer, or did any of your party remain 
on the steamer ?-—-No; we all left. 


22576. Did the steamer return ?—No; the steamer anchored there 
during the time we were up on the survey. 


22577. Remained within reach ? - No; of course the Inlet was frozen 
for twenty-tour miles. We landed on the ice, and our provisions and 
everything we had to haul them on sleds up to the head of the Inlet, 
and the water was open there for about three miles. We had to take 
canoes up with us. 


22578. What was the first work you did after reaching the land ?— 
We took observations for latitude that afternoon, and ran about two 
miles of line—instrumental survey it was. 


22579. Did you follow the channel of the Kitlope ?--Yes, we @ fol- 
lowed up to the mouth of the Kitlope. 


22580. I mean at that time ?—Yes. 


22581. It was understood that you were to follow the Kitlope Val- 
ley ?—Yes. 


22582. Have you everseen any tracing or topography of that survey ? 
—I made it myself. 


22583. Look at the map produced as Exhibit No. 321: is that what 
you made ?— Yes. 


22584. What do you find the latitude of the starting point?—It is 
marked here 53° 12’ 20”, 
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22585. Did you take any part in ascertaining that ?—I assisted. 

22586. This map also shows the ice line ?—Yes. 

22587. Had you studied the nature of the difficulties to be found in 
the Cascade range before you were on this expedition at all ?—On the 
Bute Inlet survey ; yes. 

92588. What general course did you take after you started 
to explore through the Kitlope Valley ?—Simply followed the main 
valley up. 

92589. What course would you call that now ?—It is south-east a 
little—that is, as far as the micrometer survey went—and from that 
point we started north, a little east of north. 

22590. How far do you say the micrometer method was adopted ?— 
About three miles of instrumental survey and the balance was micro- 
meter survey—about twenty-six miles. 

25591. When you say twenty-six miles, is that from the starting 
point ?—It is from the starting point to the end of the micrometer sur- 
vey. 

25592. Is that where it joined the Tsatsquot River ?—No; that is 
where it joins the south-west branch. 

22593. Then did you change your direction at the end of the 
twenty-six miles ?—Yes. 

92594, And what direction did you then take ?—Northerly and a 
little east. 

92595. How far did you go that way ?—That was track survey, and 
we estimated the distance from that point to the lake that we were led 
to suppose to be Tochquonyala Lake; we estimated the distance about 
eighteen miles. 

22596. And did you then reach the lake which you thought was 
Tochquonyala Lake ?—We were told by the Indians it was Tochquon- 
yala Lake. We had an Indian guide with us, and he guided us to this 
Jake and told us it was Tochquonyala Lake. 

92597. Did you have any conversation with him yourself about this 
fact—whether it was Tochquonyala Lake ?—Yes. 

92598. Was it with you that he had the conversation that led to this 
being called Tochquonyala Lake ?—With myself and Mr. Secretan. 
We were both together. 

22599. Was anybody else by ?—Not at that time. 

22600. Then you heard all the Indian said which led to that conclu- 
sion ?—Yes. 

22601. Did he tell you there was such a lake as Tochquonyala Lake, 
or did you first talk ot it to him ?—We were talking of the Tochquonyala 
Lake, and asked him whether he could take us to it, and he said he could. 

922602. How long was this after you got to the main land ?—We 
were detained on the steamer some eighteen or nineteen days, that we 
could not land 

22603. Why ?—The ice was all honey-combed, and the rocks around 
the coast of the inlet were so steep that we could not pack upthem, and 
we had no way of getting up to the Inlet until the frost set in, 
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22604, At last you got there ?—Yes. 


22605. And it was after you got there, asI understand, that this 
Indian had this conversation with you ?—That was at Kimano—that is 
the Indian village. 


22606. Was this one of the Indians who came on the vessel with you? 
—No; he was a native. He was one of the Kimano Indians. 


22607. Were you instructed to go to this place and ascertain if any 
Indian could take you to Tochquonyala Lake, or was this a matter for 
your own discretion ?—We had a map, but Mr. Gamsby thought it 
advisable to send an Indian with us to the lake. The Indian was also 
engaged as a canoe man and packer. 


22608. Was he the only Indian of the party who knew about this lake 
as you understood ?—He was a native we employed for that purpose. 


22609. Was it necessary to employ him because nobody else of the 
party knew ofthe lake ?—Nobody else of the party knew. 


22610. And it was this one Indian that gave you the information ? 
—Yes. 


22611. And you got it by going to him and asking him if he could 
point out to you Tochquonyala Lake ?—Yes; he told us when we got 
to the lake that it was Tochquonyala Lake. 


22612. That is not what I am asking you; I am not asking you what 
he said when you got to the lake, I am asking you how you came to 
employ him for the purpose of pointing out the lake ?—Because he 
knew where it was. 


22613. Am I right in saying you went to this village, Kimano, and 
asked for some Indians who could tell you where Tochquonyala Lake 
was ?—No. 


22614. Then how did you come to employ him ?—Because we had 
his canoe and him. 


22615. For what purpose ?—To get across the open water at the inlet. 


22616. How far had you gone on your expedition when you first 
arranged with him that he should point out the locality of Tochquon- 
yala Lake ?—We had travelled up the Inlet some twelve or fifteen miles, 
and we found then that at the head of the Inlet the water was open, 
and we had to send back for a cance, and this man brought his canoe 
along. The river was open as far up as tide water, some five or six 
miles, and it was during the time he was with us then that we asked 
him about Tochquonyala Lake. 


22617. Could you say what you did ask him, or what your question 
was to him ?—I could not exactly, because Mr. Gamsby was the man 
that questioned him first of all. 


22618. Mr. Gamsby was present at first ?—I do not know. I was not 
present when Mr. Gamsby first spoke to him. We were at work., 


22619. Do you say that Mr. Gamsby had a talk with him about 
this Tochquonyala Lake before you had ?—Yes; I do not know whether 
he had talked about Tochquonyala Lake, but I Judged by what Mr. 
Gamsby told us when we started that we had better take this Indian 
with us, because he could point out the lake to us when we got there. 
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22620. As far as you know, he was the first man on the expedition ditiom. 


who discovered that this Indian could point out Tochquonyala Lake ? 
—I suppose all the Indians knew it. 


22621. I am not asking about how mauy Indians knew it, I am ask- 
ing who was the first man of your party ?—I could not tell. 


‘ROOD Gamsby the first 
22622. Who was the first person who told you, or led you to under- pameoy the ay 


stand that this Indian could point out Tochquonyala Lake ?—Mr. witness to believe. 


ean a 
22623. Did he tell you that ?—Yes. . Tope ee 
22624. Then it was not from the Indian you first learned that? 

—No. 


22625. Yousay now that Mr. Gamsby first told you that this man 
could point out this particular lake ?—Yes. 


22626. Then there was no occasion for you to ask the Indian 
whether he could do it or not ?—No. 


22627. Did you ever ask him?—No; except when we were making 
our track survey, we asked for information on the route where different 
rivers came from, and when we came to the first small lake, he told us 
that was the head water of the Kitlope. Of course we found that out 
ourselves by taking barometrical heights. Wecame then to this larger 
lake, and that is what he told us was Tochquonyala Lake. 


22628. Between this first lake which you spoke of and Tochquon- 


yala there was a height of land ?—Yes. 

22629. A water-shed ?— Yes. 

22639. So that this lake which you supposed to be Tochquonyala Thee 
Lake emptied into a different body of water from the Kitlope River ?— ebenperr earch perk 
Yes. The lake that we were wi was Tochquonyala Lake emptied quonyalaemptied 


nto the 
into the Tsatsquot River. Tsatsquot. 


22631. What position did you occupy on that staff?—I was topo- 
grapher on that survey. 


22632. Do you mean merely adraftsman, or did you use the instru- 
ments of the survey ?--I was taking the topography in the field. 


22633. What were the duties of the topographer ?—Showing the 
mountain peaks and rivers. 


22634. Did you use any instruments in the field t—¥ es; a prismatic 
compass and sketch case and scale. 


22635. Did Mr. Gamsby accompany you on this expedition all the Gamsby accom- 


panied the party 
way ?—No. only to where the- 
‘ . 2As far as Weve uth micrometer 
22636. How far did he accompany you ?—As far as to where the survey terminat- 
ote tap anr 2M1 ed, or about 
micrometer survey terminated. sien reeninies 


22637. That was about eighteen miles before you reached this lake ? Before the lake 


—Yes, 


22638. Where did he go then, do you know ?—He remained in camp 
here packing supplies—to take down some of the supplies, 


22639. To take them down where ?—To take them down to the end 
of the Inlet. 


22640. He was preparing for moving back again ?—Yes. 
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22641. That was before the work was over ?—We were two days 
gone up to this lake. 


22642, Did he detatch more than one party for the purpose of 
finding 'Tochquonyala Lake ?—Mr. Secretan and I went first and made 
this track survey, and afterwards he sent a half-breed to follow our 
footsteps. 


42643. A half-breed ?—A half-breed. 


22644. That would not be an engineer—he had nothing to do with 
the staff ?—-No; he was a workman. 


22645. Did he detail any of the engineering party to do the work 
besides your party ?—Only us two for the trip. We made a survey of 
it, and he sent this half-breed up for some purpose, I do not understand 
it, 

22646. Was there any other engineer in the party a professional 
man ?—Yes; Mr. White. 


22647. What was his duty ?—He was leveller. 


22648. Why did he not go with you: was he wanted to pack up to 
go back to the Inlet ?—I do not know why he did not go. 


22649. Was there no work for a leveller on that work you were at ? 
—No; they could not continue the line any further than that canyon in 
winter time. 


22650. Your party then was a bare exploration party ?—Yes, 
22651. Not an instrumental survey ?--No; not from there for the 


micrometer survey. ‘There was no necessity for sending a large party 
on an expedition of that kind. 


22652. Where was the necessity for taking a large party on an 
expedition of this kind ?—For the purpose of packing supplies. They 
made two trips, sometimes three trips a day. 


22653. Upon wiiat portion of this survey was there a large party 
required, a party such as you took ?—From where we landed from 
the steamer on the ice on the canyon, 


22654. How far was that ?—The ice was frozen for twenty-four 
miles, and there was twenty-six miles of survey made after that. 


22655. Now for what distance over this expedition would a party be 
required of the size which you took ?~-Over the whole of that distance. 

22656. What distance ?—From the edge of the ice to the head of the 
instrumental survey. 

22657. You think it was necessary to have a large party through the 
ice ?-Yes ; we had not any too large aparty. The survey was delayed 
on account of not being able to bring up the supplies quick enough. 
We kept men at work, and detailed the balance—Indians chiefly—for 
bringing up the supplies. Sometimes they made three trips a day. 


22658. What was Mr. Secretan’s duty ?—He was transit man. 


22659. Did you ever take any observation to ascertain the latitude of 
the locality yourself ?—Yes, . 


22660. You can do that ?—Yes. 
22661. Could you and Mr. Secretan do it between you ?—Yes. 


22662. And I suppose you did it when you got to Tochquonyala 
Lake ?—We did not do it at Tochquonyala Lake. 


22663. Where did you do it ?—At the Inlet, and the end of the instru- 
mental line. 


22664. That is at the end of the twenty-six miles ?—Yes. 


22665. Did you mark that latitude ?—I think it is marked on the 
‘map. 


22666. Upon looking at the map do you find it is marked ?—No. 


22667. Why not ?—I had nothing to do with the taking of this 
observation. 


22668. Who took that ?—Mr Gamsby, I think. 


22669. Do you know that he took it?—I was away at the time I 
think, but I heard him say that he took one. 


22670. You do not know that there was one taken ?—I am not sure. 


22671. Then you and Mr. Secretan did not take one ?—Not at the 
end of the twenty-six miles. 


22672. Where did you take one ?—At the initial point of the work. 
My work was chiefly taking this topography. 

22678. I am trying to ascertain from you what was done by the rest 
of the staff as well as by yourself; what direction do you say, looking 
at your map, that the lake you called Tochquonyala is from your 
initial point ?—It is nearly west in a straight line. 

22674. You mean nearly east ?—Yes ; nearly east I mean. 


22675. After you and Secretan left Mr. Gamsby at the end of the 
twenty-six miles, did you cross any stream which might have been 
the main river, do you think—the Kitlope ?—We crossed one or two 
small creeks and two larger branches, but I do not think they were as 
large as the main river. 

22676. Did you cross, before you came to the end of the twenty-sixth 
mile, any stream which might really have been the principal stream ? 
—We crossed several large streams. 


NOoRr 


22677. There is one marked on your map called the Tenaicoh or north- 
west branch ?--Yes, Sir. 


22678. Do you know anything about that more than is laid down on 
your map ?--No; I traversed that up as far as the first canyon, about 
three miles I should think, and returned to the camp. 


22679. Was it still a large stream where you left it ?-—It was falling 
very rapidly there. It was astream about sixty or seventy feet wide, 
I shonld think there, but the main river there is 200 feet or more wide. 


22680. When you say that this lake is nearly east of your starting 
point at which you took the latitude, it is if anything a little south of 
east, is it not 2—Very little—seven or eight miles [ should think. 


22681. Had you with you upon this expedition any sketch or plan 
made by any person who had previously explored the locality ?—We 
had a tracing made by Mr. Horetzky. 


22682. Was that with you ?—Yes 
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22683. Did you and Secretan take that with you ?—No; not from 
camp. 


22684. Though you and Secretan were going to find this particular 
lake described by Mr. Horetzky, you did not take the sketch ?—I am 
not sure. Secretan may have had it. 


22685. It was not wanted by the people who were going back again 
by the steamer ?— We were instructed to follow up the valley of the 
river that had already been surveyed to its source, and we followed up: 
that branch of it to the head waters and returned to camp, and the 
following day we made a survey of the south branch, some seven or 
eight miles, and came back to camp. 


22686. Before you returned from this lake which you cailed Toch- 
quonyala, to make the survey of the south branch, you had come to the 
conclusion, I suppose, that the object of the expedition was attained, 
had you ?—As far as getting through the Cascades there ; yes, 


22687. Did you think that you had got through the Cascades there— 
that you had got into the interior plateau ?—No. 


22688. Did you expect by coming back and going down this south 
branch to ascertain whether you could get through the Cascades ?— © 
No ; it was very little use. 


22689. What was the object of this survey down the south branch ? 
—The turn of the valley led us to believe that it went out jn an 
easterly direction, and we made that exploration to find out where the 
head waters of that stream were. 


22690. Did you think that you had «ttained a sufficient altitude 
when you got to this lake to make you believe that you were near the 
height of land ?—No. 


22691. I suppose you think now that was not the lake that you 
intended to reach ?—I do not know, Sir; I only go by our survey and 
the information the Indian gave us, 


22692. What reason have you for thinking that was the lake you 
were expected to find ont?—From comparison with the sketch we 
had. 

22693. Anything else ?—And the Jndian’s information. 

22694. That is, this one man’s information ?—Yes,. 

22695. Did you ever hear that man say he knew anything about the 
the lake ?—The Indian ? 

22696, Yes ?—Not until he pointed it out to us. 

22697. Did he see the sketch that you had with you?.-No; but pre- 
vious to starting he made asketch on the snow, showing the direction 
of this and where the lake was, and the following morning we made 
the track survey, and when we reached the summit and found we were 


falling again, we got to this lake, and he told us that was Tochquonyala 
Lake. 


22698. And did you find that like the sketch he made on the snow ? 
— Yes. 


22699. Then the course and the shape of the lake were both as he 
intended to show by his sketch ?—Very nearly. 
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22700. Were you present when he first said the name of the lake 
was 'Tochquonyala ?—I was present when he pointed it out. 


224701. On the ground ?—Yes. 


22702. You speak of the sketch on the snow, were you there when 
it was made ?— Yes. 


22703. Did he say then the name of the lake he sketched on the 
snow was ‘T'ochquonyala Lake ?—Yes, Sir. 


22704. Was Mr. Gamsby there ?—I believe so. 


22705. The object of this expedition was to get to Tochquonyala 
Lake, and it surely occupied your mind seriously ; it was not a matter 
of indifference as to where Tochquoayala Lake was; don’t you remem- 
ber how you came to the conclusion that this man could lead you to it? 
-—Nothing any further than Mr. Gamsby telling us that he could guide 
us to the lake and we were to make a track survey as we went along. 


22706. Before you left the end of the twenty-six miles and went 
on with Secretan alone to make the track survey, as you call it, 
and which I understand to be a bare exploration, did you understand 
that Mr. Horetzky or any one else had stated to Mr. Fleming that there 
was a great difficulty in the neighbourhood of Tochquonyala Lake, that 
for five or six miles in the neighbourhood of that lake it was almost 
impossible to locate a railway, and that the object of your investigation 
was to test the correctness of that view: were you led to understand 
all that or part of it ?—Yes; Sir. 


22707. That was the principal object of your expedition ?—Yes, Sir. 


22708. And was it understood that you and Secretan would go 
alone and do that ?—It was the intention of the party to go up provided 
we got further than the canyon, We could not snow shoe up there 
-and draw hand sleds, The canyon is some three miles long and it is 
impracticable to get provisions further up than that at that season of 
the year. 

22709. I understand you to say that you never took any altitude so 
as to ascertain the latitude before starting—that if anything was 
done it was done in your absence ?—I believe Mr. Gamsby took an 
observation for latitude at the end of the micrometer survey. 


22710. You believe so ?—Yes, Sir. 

22711. Why do you believe so ?—I have heard him speak of it. 

22712. How did you ascertain your heights? You have given 
heights to these lakes beyond this point when on the survey made by 
you and Secretan ; how did you come to a conclusion about those 
heights ?—Barometrical heights. 

22713. Starting with what you considered to be the height ascer- 
tained at the end of the twenty-six miles ?—That was ascertained by 
level from tide water. 

22714. Did you ever look yourself at this sketch which you had 
with you ?—I have seen it. 

22715. Did you look at it frequently and carefully ?—Yes, Sir; and 
compared it afterwards with that. 


22716. And what did you find ?—There was a great difference in the 
-altitudes, but not very much difference in the topography. 
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22717. Was there not considerable difference in the direction in 
which these lakes were found—I mean the course of the compass ?—- 
Not a very great difference—I don’t think. 


22718. Do you say that you compared or looked at this map care- 
fully, and stadied it before you went off with Secretan’ on that expedi- 
tion ?—I have looked at it on two or three occasions. 


22719. When you started off with Secretan did you not know it was. 
really to ascertain whether it was correctly laid down on the sketch : 
was not that the main object of your expedition?—It was the main 
object of the whole expedition. 


22720. The matter depending on you and Secretan, I ask whether 
you examined carefully what was shown by that sketch before you 
started ?—I do not know about carefully, but I examined it two or three: 
times. 


22721. Why did you not take it with you if it was of any interest ? 
—It may have been with Secretan, but I do not recoliect whether he 
had it or not. 


22722. Have you any tracing of it now—anything that you could 
submit to us that would show the same as that sketch showed ?—I have 
not it with me. 


22723. Is it near here that you know of ?—I think I have the original. 


22724. Where is that ?—I do not know how it came into my posses- 
sion, but some time, I suppose, it had been given to me, and I had for 
gotten about returning it. 


22725. And where do you think it is now ?—It isin the Dominion 
Lands Office. 


22726. Could you get it this afternoon ?—Yes. 


22727. What size is it: is it the scale of Exhibit No. 318 filed this. 
morning ?—No; it is a much smaller scale. 


22728. Look at that carefully, and say if you think it is the same as. 
Exhibit No. 318 ?—I think it is, but on a smaller scale. 


22729. Were you under the control of Secretan on that occasion ?— 
Yes. 


22730. He was the principal one of your party ?—Yes; next to Mr. 
Gamsby. 


22731. Is that anything like the shape of the lake laid down on your’ 
little sketch as Lake Tochquonyala ?—No. 


22732. Your sketch is different?—Yes. [Witness goes for the 
sketcn and returns. | 


22733, Can you now produce the sketch which you speak of ?— 
That is it. (Exhibit No. 322.) 


22734. Did I understand you to say that when you and Mr. Secretan. 
advanced beyond the end of the twenty-sixth mile upon that survey, 
and started what you called a track survey, Mr. Gamsby remained 
behind because he had intended to return to the Inlet ?—He intended to 


return after we came back from the track survey to Tochquonyala 
Lake. 
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22735, The result of your exploration then, bad nothing to do with 
his decision on the subject ?—It had all to do with it. 

22736. How was that: bad he decided not to return until you 
returned ?—He decided not to return until we came baci, 


22737. Then why didn’t he go with you ?—I cannot explain. 

22738. I thought you said that he did not go with you because he 
had to get ready to make the return ?—I suppose that was his object in 
remaining behind. 

22739. But that is inconsistent with the idea that he had not decided 
to return ?—He had not decided to return until we came back. 


22740. Had he made any decision at the time you left ?—Not that I 
am aware of. 


22741. Then he did not remain behind because he had made any 
decision about returning ?——Unless it was preparing to return to the 
steamer. 


224742. At all events he was not with you at the time this critical 
part of the expedition was to be performed ?—No, Sir; he did not go up 
on the track surveys, . 

22743. I think you said that the shape of Lake Tochquonyala on this 


sketch, and on the larger map which I showed you, were not similar : 
will you look at them ?—My sketch and these do not agree at all. 


92744, Will you look at the shape of the lakes on Exhibits Nos, 318 
and 322 and say whether the shape is the same ?—-The shape is very 
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I thought you referred to my topographical sketch. 


22745. I am asking whether the sketch which you had on your 
expedition showed the shape of the lake the same as this large map of 
Mr. Horetzky’s (Exhibit No. 318) ?—The sketch which we had was a 
tracing from Mr. Horetzky’s plan, and I suppose would agree with this. 


22746. Is not this one which you produce the one which you had 
with you ?—No. 


22747. Is it like the one that you had with you ?—I think the one 
we had with us is on a larger scale than that. In fact, I think it was 
a tracing from this large one of Mr. Horetzky’s. (Hxhibit No. 318.) 


22748. Upon this sketch which you produce, and upon the one 
which you had before you in British Columbia, and upon this large one 
now present of Mr. Horetzky’s, Lake Tochquonyala js all described as 
of a similar shape, is it not so?—I suppose so; yes. 


92749. Is it anything like the lake which you found there, and 
which you thought to be Lake Tochquonyala, in shape ?—We simply 
made a track survey found the centre of the lake, some two miles I 
suppose, and took the bearings towards the outlet with the compass and 
returned. 


22450. How long is that lake which you found ?—Three miles, as I 
estimated it. 


22751. Do you say, as a matter of evidence, that the shape of it is 
anything like the shape of the one shown in all those sketches made 
by Mr. Horetzky, or copied from his ?—No. 
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22752. Then you must have assumed that Mr. Horetzky’s sketches 
were wrong as to the shape, otherwise you could not have concluded 
yours was the right lake ?—The shape of the lake that we went to was 
not the shape of any of these lakes shown on his sketches, 


22753. Then, did you think while you were on that spot that the 
ghape shown by Mr. Horetzky’s sketches was not the correct shape, or 
did it enter into your head at all.to discuss the shape ?—Yes. 


22754. Tell me what your conclusion was ?-—I thought it was not 
sketched the same as the lake that we saw. 


22755. You noticed the difference in fact ?—Yes. 


22756. Were there any other matters upon which you noticed a dif- 
ference between what was shown by Mr. Horetzky’s sketch and what 
you found on the ground: was there not another lake ?—The only 
difference was the elevations uf the lakes. 


22757. Think again. Was there not another lake—a lake which you 
thought might agree with his Beaver Lake ?—We thought the first 
lake we came to on the survey was his Beaver Lake. 


22758. You found a great difference in the length of that and what 
you saw ?-—No. 


22759. Did you not find a great difference in the length ?—I esti- 
mated the length of the lake. I did not go the whole length. 


22760. Did it not strike you that the lake which you took as his 
Beaver Lake was really very different from the sketch of his Beaver 
Lake ?—Yes, 

22761. Then there was another thing which struck you as being 
very different ?—Yes. 

22762. Was there anything about the locality that struck you as 
being different : did you not find the latitude, as laid down on his map, 
of Tochquonyala Lake ?—I took no notice of it. 


22763. You took no notice of the latitude ?—No. 
22764, Did you see that his sketch showed it ?—Yes. 


22765, Both the sketch which you produce and the other one ?— 
Yes. 

22766. The lake which you called Tochquonyala and the one which 
he called Tochquonyala are not in the same latitude ?—We took no 
observation ; we had no instruments. 


22767. But could you not tell from the last one which had been taken 
at the end of the twenty-six miles, that it was impossible for you to be in 
the same latitude as was shown by his sketches for Lake Tochquon- 
yala ?—I did not know what the latitude was there. Mr. Gamsby took 
some observations there and that is the only thing I know about the 
latitude. 


22768. Could you not say what the latitude was at the end of the 
track survey ?—I could not from memory. 


22769. You do not find it recorded in your topographical sketch ? 
—No. 


22770. It has been shown that the lake which you found was some 
eighteen English miles south of the true Tochquonyala Lake, and I 
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thought that perhaps you could have discovered that without having 
avery exact measurement, or observation, that if you looked at his 
sketch, and had seen the locality of his lake, you would know that 
you were not in the same locality: you say that did not occupy your 
mind ?—Yes; it did while we were out there. 


22771. Then it did, occupy your mind ?—Yes. 


22772. Then you must have found the latitude of his lake, or you 
could not have compared it ?—I know the two surveys did not agree at 
all. Our survey of that lake and his did not agree in any way. 


22773. Did you know while you were there on ‘the spot that you 
were not in the same locality that his sketch showed Lake Tochquon- 
yala to be in ?—Yes, we knew we were in a different locality ; but we 
imagined we were right. 

22774. Since that expedition was the matter discussed among the 
staff ?— Yes. 


22775. What was the general opinion as to the matter ?—The general 
opinion has been that this Tochquonyala Lake of Mr. Horetzky’s was 
not in the right place. 


22776. Where ought it to have been according to their opinion ?-— 
Where we showed it. I do not pretend to be a judge of the matter, 
because I was not responsible altogether for that. 


22777 Do you mean that you have come to the conclusion now that 
this lake shown by Mr. Horetzky in latitude 53° 22’ is not the real 
Tochquonyala ?—I do not care about expressing any opinion on that 
point. : 


22778. You see it is necessary for us, if there is any mistake, that we 
should ascertain where it is, and that it should fall upon the right 
shoulders, and you, having been upon the survey, should give your 
opinion ?—As far as Mr. Horetzky’s map guided us we came to the 
conclusion that it was not in the right position—that is Lake Toch- 
quonyala. That is a sketch showing the road, and we followed that up 
to the best of our ability to find out what was Tochquonyala Lake. 


22779. I suppose you do not mean to say that there is not a lake 
there where Mr. Horetzky shows Tochquonyala Lake to be?—I do 
not suppose it is in that position. 


22780. But you think there is a lake up in that locality ?—Yes. 
22781. In latitude 53° 22' ?--[ do not know about the latitude. 


22782. I mean about the latitude 53° 22’: do you say you think 
there is not a lake there; have you any means of knowing whether 
there is a lake there or not ?—I have not. 


22783. I suppose you have no opinion on that subject then ?—No; 
not about the latitude. 


22784. Have you any opinion as to whether there is a lake about 
latitude 53° 22’ ?—If I saw my own sketch I might be able to tell. 


22785. Here is your own sketch (handing a map to witness) ?—No; 
I have no means of knowing whether there is a lake in 53° 22’. 


22786. You have no opinion on that subject ?-—No. 
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22707. Then if there isa lake there you think it is not the Lake 
Tochquonyala, but it has some other name, or has no name—is that 
what you mean?—Yes; that it must be some other lake. 

22758. Mr. Horetzky in his report, before you went on the expedi- 
tion, sid he found a lake without any name, but he gave it the name 
of 'l’ochquonyala bimself : do you know anything about that ?—That 
lake is called after an Indian chief. The Tochquonyala Lake that I 
show on my sketch is called after an Indian chief of that name. 


22789. Who told you that?—The Indians. 
22790. More than one ?—Well, I suppose. 


22791. Why do you say yon suppose; don’t you know ?—In 
talking with the Indians we often got into conversations that I do not 
quite recollect; but I have heard it given out that that lake we sur- 
veyed up to was called after an Indian chief, Tochquonyala. 


22792. That was after you discovered it you heard that ?—No. 

22793. Before you went up ?—Before we went up. 

22794. Was it from this same man who guided you there ?—He was 
one; and other Indians I have heard mention the same. 

22755. Before you went to discover this lake which you say you 
discovered, did you ever hear from any Indian source, except this one 
man who went with you, that that was Lake Tochquonyala ?—No other 
Indian went up with us but this one. 


22796. That is not my question: you might have spuken to many 
Indians before you started ?—I had heard it described the way the 
Indians mentioned—that a trail led up to it. 


22797. That was before you started ?—Yes. 


22793. Where was that?—Hither at Kimano or at the head of the 
Inlet. 

22799. Then you must have spoken about it to several persons before 
you went up ?—Probably. 


22800. I understood you to say that as to the locality you only had 
knowledge of it from one person: I asked yon several questions 
on that subject, and I understood you to say that it all came from one 
man who went with you, and who could point it out to you; that Mr. 
Gamsby had spoken to him about it before, and said that he was the 
man who knew where the lake was ?—He was one of the Indians who 
knew where the lake was, 


22801. Did you know that Mr. Horetzky had been near that locality 
a year and a half or two years before ?—I knew from his having made 
the sketch. 


22802. Do you know that he had taken an Indian with him by the 
name of Tochquonyala, and had called the lake after him ?—I do not 
know anything about that, but I heard that the lake was called after 
an Indian chief of that name. 


22803. If it be true that Mr. Horetzky found a lake where one is 
shown on his sketch, at latitude 53° 22’, and that he named it Lake 
Tochquonyala, I suppose it is clear that that is not the lake which you 
found ?—We followed Mr. Horetzky’s sketch, showing where the best 
line of road was to be found, and when we arrived at this lake it was 
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galled Tochquonyala, we came to the conclusion that it was not ina 
correct position, 


22804. Now, looking at his sketch there—the large one, or the 
amaller one you had with you—do you say that you were ever in the 
locality where he shows that lake to be, or within sixteen miles of it? 
—All I have to say is, we followed the Kitlope Valley up to its source, 
and found that lake as sketched, but not in the same position nor the 
same shape. 


22805. But did you follow any stream in the same direction as the 
stream shown on his map ?—Yes. 


22806. Do you think your track survey was along a stream running 
in that direc.iion ?—The stream, as shown on Mr, Horetzky’s map, is 
inecorrect—this stream, the Kitlope. 

22807. Why do you say that?—Because we made a micrometer 
survey of it. 


22808. But you were never in that locality—not within many miles 
of it ?—The Kitlope River ? 


22809. Yes, the Kitlope River ?—We followed the Kitlope River up 
40 its source. 


22810. Who saw its source ?—I did. 
22811. Where was that ?—A small lake shown on my sketch. 


22812. You remember that you passed some large bodies of water, 
did you not ?—Yes, and explored them— further up. 


22813. I suppose some of them went further up than you explored : 
might not that be one of the branches shown on this map of Mr. 
Horetzky’s ?—-It might have been, but not the main river. 


22814. But you did not follow them up far enough to compare them 
and say which was the main river ?—I did as well as [ was able to for 
the time allowed me. 


22815. How long were you away after you left the head of the 
party, Mr. Gamsby, before you returned ?—T'wo days. 


22816. I suppose, before you started on that expedition, you or Mr. 
Secretan must have come to the opinion that Mr. Horetzky’s sketches 
were wrong because the altitude also was wrong ?—Yes. 


22817. How far had you gone before you discovered it ?—About five 
-or six miles up. 


22818. What was that mistake ?—The elevation of the first lake. _ 

22819. What was the mistake about that ?—Comparing the elevation 
that we found with Mr. Horetzky’s elevation, we found a great differ- 
ence. 


22820, His sketch showed about 1,100 feet, did it not ?— Yes. 


92821. And what did your lake show ?—It is on the map there. I 
think it issome fifteen feet about. Justa little above the head of tide 
“water. 


22822. How far from tide-water ?—About a mile or a mile and a- 
calf. 
504% 
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22823. And you thought it possible that that lake which you found 
a mile or a mile and a-half above tide water, at an elevation of fifteen 
feet, might have been the lake which he discovered inland at a height 
of 1,100 feet ?—We all supposed it. 


22824. That was after the start, a mile or 2 mile and a-half ?—No; 
the tide water follows the river up there some four or five miles. 


22825. It was a comparatively short distance ?— Yes. 


22826. Near the Beaver Lake, in Mr. Horetzky’s sketch, which you 
had with you, at the south end, a spur of mountain is shown, and the 
dotted line shows a projected line for the railway ?—Yes. 


22827. Did you find such a spur as that near this lake which you 
found to be fifteen feet higher than tide water, and near the south end ? 
—I was not at the south end of the lake. 


22828. Then how could you suppose, where he shows as plainly as 
his sketch shows, such a spur at the south end of the lake, that you 
had got to that lake, though there was no such spur: did you 
reason over those matters at all ?—No; our instructions were to follow 
the Kitlope Valley. 


22829. Were you guided to any extent by the sketch which had 
been furnished from Mr. Horetzky’s drawings ?—Not in any other way 
than by the name of that river which we, of course, presumed to run 
into the head of Gardner Inlet, and we started our survey from the: 
head of Gardner Inlet and followed the main valley up. 


22830. In order to believe your survey, or your discovery, to be cor- 


rect, it must have been necessary to believe all the data which he had 


given to be incorrect ; the altitude, the shapes of the lakes, the distances 
between them, the shape of the mountains and the latitude; all those- 
things must have been wrong in order to make yourselves right, was 
it not so ?—As far as the latitude is concerned, careful latitudes were- 
taken at the head of the Inlet. 


22831. But was that consistent with his latitude at Tochquonyala 
Lake ?-—No. 


22832. Then does it not follow, that in order to make yourselves 
right every material datum connected with his discovery mast be 
shown to have been wrong ?—As tar as the Kitlope is concerned I 
think it must have been wrong. 


22833. Was there any one of the material data of his map consistent 
with yours being right ?—No; there is a difference between them. 


22834. Is there any one of them: is there any in the altitudes ?— Yes. 


22835, Is there any in the latitudes ?—There is a difference between 
the two sketches altogether. 


22836. Is it not necessary that all the material data which his sketch. 
shows must have been wrong in order to make yours right ?—I do not 
say that it is all wrong. 


22837. Perhaps you will not say that yours is right: I am enquir- 
ing whether any one of his material data is consistent with the data. 
in your proposition, or are they entirely in conflict ?—They are entirely 
in conflict. 


McNICOL, 
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22835. What time of the year did you end that expedition ?—In the 
early part of April. 

22839. Did you return then to Victoria ?—Yes. 

22840. Were you employed afterwards on the Pacific Railway sur- 
vey ?—Yes; I was up on the location of the North Fraser River to 
Téte Jaune Cache that summer. 

22841. As far as you saw upon this particular expedition was Mr. 
Gamsby attending to his work always or did he neglect it ?—I do not 
think he neglected it. 


22842. Is there any other matter connected with either this parti- 
cular survey or any other surveys that you think you ought to give 
evidence upon ?—No; | have no evidence that would be of any interest. 

22843. Do youremember having any conversation with Mr. Horetzky 
after this survey was over, here in Ottawa, in which you led him to 
understand, or wished him to understand, that you thought you were 
all wrong in your conclusions upon that survey; that you had made a 
mistake, and had gone to the wrong place ?—I had some conversation, 
and always thought there was a great difference between his survey and 
ours, and in reducing this afterwards to fit it-on the map in British 
Columbia that I was making, I could not get either his or mine to 
agree. 

22844. You could not get one or other of them to agree—you mean 
to agree with the general map or to agree with each other ?—With the 
general map. The latitude taken at the head of Gardner Inlet by 
Mr. Secretan also differed from the chart latitude. Of course the 
¢ehart containing the map of Gardner Inlet was a coast survey. 

22845. That was principally for the purnoses of navigation ?—Yes ; 
it was similar to a track survey on land. 


Orrawa, Tuesday 5th July, 1881. 
(Har Les Horerzky’s examination continued : 


By the Chairman : — 
22846. I understand that you desire toadd something to your former 
evidence ?—I hand in reduced copy of the two plans, the one by myself 
in 1874, the other by Mr. Gamsby in 1876. 


22847. When you say by Mr. Gamsby do you mean the tracing by 
Mr. McNicol which was produced by him the other day in your 
presence ?—Yes ; that is the one I mean. (Exhibit. No 323.) With 
regard to the survey depicted in that map, performed by myself’ in 
1874, I should like to make the following statement: the expedition 
of 1874 left Victoria on the 19th of May, and returned to Victoria by 
the 24th of January, 1875, being absent eight and one-third months. 


22848. You mean the expedition under your charge ?—Under myself. 
‘The total cost for supplies, wages and cash was $2,112.13. The pro- 
portion chargeable to the survey for the sloop’s charter was in all prob- 
ability (I am not able to get at the exact items) two-thirds of the whole 
@r $533,— 
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22849. You arrive at that I suppose by a per diem rate ?—By a per 
diem rate and by the usual rate of wages on that coast at that time. 
For instance the sloop was manned by two men, each man would prob- 
ably get $50 per month, and I presume that the sloop’s charter was 
worth about $50 per month too, That would be $150 per month. I 
think that is a pretty fair estimate. The total cost then of this expe- 
dition, taking those figures, would be $2,645.13. The localities sur- 
veyed, irrespective of the coasting voyages, were: the Kimano River, 
seven days time occupied ;. the Kitimat River, fourteen days; the Lacha- 
ques River, ten days; the north,Fork of River Tsatsquot,twelve days ; the 
middle Fork of the Tsatsquot River, twenty days ;—those two last apply 
to the survey shown upon the map that I now hand in—the Kems- 
quit River, ten days; total number of days actually employed in land 
survey, seventy-three days. The survey of the whole of the Tsatsquot 
Valley depicted in the reduced map now submitted was made in thirty- 
two days or 438 of the whole time (seventy-three days), the propor- 
tionate cost of which is $1,158.51, according to the above figures, or at. 
the rate of $39.32 per day. The above estimate does not include my 
salary or travelling expenses from Ottawa to Victoria and back. 


22850. I understand that this plan which you now submit shows two 
distinct fields of operations, one under your charge and the other under 
Mr. Gamsby’s charge ?—Yes. 


22851. That one which was under Mr, Gamsby’s charge, as I under- 
stand you, is showa upon this map at the same locality—that is the 
Same latitude—as mentioned on the sketch by Mr. McNicol, one of his. 
party ?—Yes; it is a true copy of the sketch to which Mr. McNicol 
referred in his evidence. 


22552. And the field of operations under you is shown upon this 
present sketch in the same latitude as that shown upon your larger 
sketch now in the Department of Railways ?—Yes; it is also a true 
copy of the plan referred to in the last evidence. 


22€53. Then this plan makes it apparent that the examination by 
Mr. Gamsby over the country laid down upon his sketch may be just. 
as he showed it, and that that fact isnot inconsistent with the correct- 
ness of your former operations as described in your report and sketch ? 
—Oh, certainly not inconsistent. I believe that Mr. Gamsby’s survey 
so far as it went was accurate. I have not the slightest doubt of it so- 
far as the actual survey was concerned, and you will observe also that 
the terminal point of Mr. Gamsby’s survey coincides with the known 
and well marked point in my survey—coincides within twenty-five 
seconds of latitude or 2,500 feet, a very, very close approximation, even: 
by instrumental surveys. 


22854. Is that the junction of the Tsatsquot ?--Yes; my canoe camp. 


22855, Is there anything further that you wish to state by way of 
evidence ?—No, Sir, I do not thirk it. I did not come prepared with 
any further explanations regarding that map and the cost of that 
survey, 

22856. This last sketch by you shows that there was a break in the: 
examination of a portion of the Kitlope River, that is to say on the 
stream which is laid down on Mr. MecNicol’s map as a branch, and — 
which you lay down as the main body of the river?—I think it is the: 


main body of the river, owing to the distance which the source is away 
from the point of confluence. 


22857. How did you come to the conclusion that the portion of the 
river near your Tochquonyala Lake was really a portion of Kitlope 
River ?— Because it could not be a branch of the Tsatsquot River, and 
the Indians I had with me were Indians who had passed all their lives 
in that locality, and after repeated cross-questioning I could come to no 
other conclusion but it was the main Kitlope. 


22858. Were there any persons living in the locality, or was it 
entirely uninhabited ?—Oh, quite uninhabited. I may also add another 
reason which established the correctness of the view that that was the 
Kitlope. The Indian, Tochquonyala, who accompanied me, and who bad 
lived during all his life between the Gardner Inlet and Dean Canal, 
told me that years before the usual route, from the Kitlope Village at 
the bead of Gardner Canal to the interior plateau, was by following the 
branch indicated by me in my plan as the Kitlope. 


22859. Where did you start from to reach that Kitlope River that 
you surveyed: what part of thesea coast ?—I started from Dean Canal. 


22360. Where is the Kitlope Village ?—The Kitlope Village is at the 
head of Gardner Canal. 


22861. Tow did you come to know that the Indian, Tochquonyala, 
who left the Dean Canal with you was an inhabitant of the village on 
the Gardner Canal? ~He had passed his life between the two villages, 
so I understand He had lived some years, so he told me, at the Gard- 
ner Inlet. 

22862. Where did you pick him up ?—I picked him up at the head 
of Dean Canal. He was a man who had accompanied me in the two 
expeditions I made to Talchelkin Lake and the Tochquonyala Lake. 


22862. During the same season ?—During the same season. 


99864. After going north-easterly up to Tsatsquot Valley you came 
to the height of land between the Tsatsquot River and the waters 
beyond ?—Yes; I came to the water-shed between the waters flowing 
into the Gardner Canal and the Dean Canal, and the moment we arrived 
there Tochquonyala and the Indians who where with me said: ‘‘ This 
lake (Beaver Lake) flows into the Kitlope.” That was before I had 
got to the lower end of it to see for myself, I saw afterwards that they 
were right. 


22865. Well, if by any chance this river which is near your Beaver 
Lake should not be a portion of the Kitlope River, then that would 
account for the mistake of the Gamsby party, would it not ?—Oh yes, 
it would, but what other river could it be? It is clearly not a portion 
of the Dean Canal, the Tsatsquot River and it flows south-westerly 
towards the sea. 


22866. Do you understand that Mr. Gamsby was directed to survey 
up the Kitlope River for a particular lake ?—Yes; for Tochquonyala 
Lake. 

99867. If it should turn out that the water which you call the Kit- 
lope River was not the Kitlope River, then he would be following 
correctly his instructions by going up the river he did, and not up the 
river which you named ?—Yes; I have no doubt. He was instructed 
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to go to Tochquonyala Lake by the Kitlope, and I was told, upon the 
best living authority there, and everything in the topography of the 
country depicted on the map now goes to show there could be no 
mistake about it. In any case, had Mr. Gamsby followed the dotted 
line there, followed the Kitlope River, the branch in which there is a 
break in the examination of the country—had he followed that line his 
expedition would still have been abortive, because he could not have 
got up from the levelof Beaver Lake to Lake Tochquonyala. It would 
have been utterly impossible; the distance was too short, six miles, to 
a raise of 2,000 feet. 


22868. You mean the railway could not have got up ?—The rail- 
way could not have got up. That is the reason why, when I sum- 
marized my report, why I dismissed the subject at once by the para- 
graph which I read to you in my last evidence. 1 told Mr. bleming 
the difference in altitude was so great in a short distance it could not 
be the Kitlope, and I told him and explained to him distinctly that the 
other branch of the Kitlope arose away to the west of the Tsatsq uot 
River, so it could not be of any service. 


22869. There is no other river of that description that flows into the 
Gardner but the Kitlope?—Not that I am aware of. There may be 
other rivers westward flowing into the Gardner Canal, but they would 
be necessarily very small rivers, because there are but two large rivers, 
the Kitlope and the Kimano. In fact, I believe that there are no other 
rivers. Any other streams that flow into the Gardner Canal are mere 
glacial turns. 


22870. And tributaries of one of these main rivers ?—No, indepen- 
dent streams. 


22871. Reaching the ocean without joining the Kitlope or the 
Kemano ?—From the locality, although I did not descend to the portion 
depicted on the map, I am morally convinced, and I have the Indian 
testimony—they had no object in telling me a lie about it—I am 
morally convinced it was the Kitlope. Another reason. why I inferred 
that that branch of the Kitlope shown on my map as coming from 
Beayer Lake, was the Kitlope proper, was from the fact that the 
water-shed of the Cascade range approaches, I should say, anyhow, 
within twenty miles of the Gardner Canal to the westward. Conse- 
quently, that stream could not fall into the Gardner Canal at any other 
point but at the Kitlope. It could not. fall into the Gardner Canal at 
the north or westward. 


22872. The shape of the country between the water-shed’ and the 
known portion of the Kitlope River, made it necessary that this stream 
which you call the Kitlope should find its way down to the known 
body of the Kitlope before it reached Gardner Canal ?—Yes, certainly. ; 
everything pointed to that conclusion, Of course never having seen 
it, never having travelled down it, I cannot say more. 


22873. The figures which you have given. relate to the expense of 
your expedition, over. the portion of country shown by this map ?— 
Certainly, to my own only. 
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Freperick Brawn, sworn and examined : 


By the Chairman :— 
22874. What is your office in the Department of Railways and 
Canals ?—Secretary. 
22875. Chief Secretary ?—Secretary, Sir, to the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals. 


_ 22876. Have you occupied that office since the establishment of this 
Department ?—1 was Secretary to the Department of Public Works 
before the division took place. 


22877. The same office ?—The same office. 


22878. Then you have been Secretary, from the time of the beginning 
of the Pacific Railway, in the Department which managed the matters 
of that railway ?—Yes ; I have been Secretary since 1864. 


22879. Would you describe, generally, what part you have taken in 
the matters connected with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?--[ could 
not. 


22880. Have you corresponded about the contracts, for instance ?— 
No; except. by instructions of the Minister. I carried out the instruc- 
tious received, and received communications from parties addressed to 
the Department. 

22881. Has it been your duty to do anything in your own discretion 
or always under orders ?—No, except routine matters, which I would 
dio myself; but where any instructions were necessary, I always acted 
under instructions. | 

22882. As to routine matters, could you mention the principal ones 
which you have attended to connected with this Pacific Railway ?— 


Received communications addressed to me as Secretary ; acknowledged» 


the receipt of same; furnished blanks to whatever parties required 
them, that were under my charge—anything connected with usual 
office work. I do not think there was anything else. 


22883. As to communications addressed to you upon business con- 
nected with the Pacific Railway, what was your general course con- 
cerning such communications ?—After receiving. them I had them 
entered by a clerk—proper entries made in a book—and then laid them 
before the Deputy. 


22884. Do you mean Deputy Secretary or Deputy of the Minister ? 
—The Deputy of the Minister, who in turn brought them before the 
Minister, and I suppose they discussed the subjects contained in those 
communications, and entered their instructions on the face of the paper 
when it came back to me to carry out those instructions. 


22885. When you say on the face of the paper, do you not mean 
endorsed ?—Yes ; endorsed as in the paper now exhibited (producing 
an Official document). 

22886. Is it your practice to note, in writing, the time of the receipt 
of each communication ?—Not in writing, Sir, but [ have a stamp which 
I alter every day as to date, and when.a paper is received I stamp the 
date of the receipt. There are some papers addressed, for instance, to 
the Deputy. He has no stamp, and if it does not come to me of course 
it will not bear the stamp. When it does come to me it is stamped. 
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Communications . ~-209%- Do I understand that the communications concerning the 


taken to Deputy. business of the railway would be taken by you to the Deputy 
Minister ?-~To the Deputy, Sir. 


22888, Then you do not communicate directly with the Minister 
himself, as a rule ?—No ; except in the absence of the Deputy. 


22889. I suppose the practice is that you answer those communi- 
cations as Secretary, and from some instructions which you get either 
from the Deputy Minister or the Minister himself ?— Yes. 


22890. How are those instructions communicated to you ?—Gener- 
ally they are on the face of the paper or on slips of paper brought in — 
_ by a messenger, or verbal. 
How letters are 22891. Then there is no fixed rule that they should be in writing —I 
reba mean the instructions to you ?—No. 


22892. When the instructions are verbal, do you yourself make any 
writing concerning the substance of them ?—If there is a paper I do. 


22893. I am asking now as to the occasions when they are verbal? 
— Well, I say if there is a paper I will write down the instructions, but 
if there is none I may be instructed to write to the party who has not 
written, on some matters connected with the affair. 


22894. That is, about matters concerning which there is no paper 
existing at the time ?—Yes. 


22895. But if it should be in answer to another letter, then you would 
have the original letter, and upon that you would note the substance of 
any instructions which would be given to you verbally ?—Yes ; [ would. 
as a rule. | 

A register of 22896. Is there any book of record kept in your office in which you 
sepa ee We note from day to day the subjects upon which you have received 
communications, and also subjects upon which you have written letters ? 
—We keep a register of letters received daily, and of letters sent daily. 


22897. Do you sometimes attend upon the Minister himself concern- 
ing those matters, in the presence of the Deputy ?— When I am sent 
for. 

22898. Has it been about the railway matters that you have occasion- 
ally been there with the Deputy, or by yourself, when the Deputy was 
in the city ?—Yes, no doubt. It is ever so many years; of course 


22899. Then upon those occasions you would yourself receive in the 
presence of the Minister instructions concerning matters ?—Yes. 


22900. And upon such occasions would you also note upon any 
written document, if there was one, what the instructions were ?—Yes. 
Railway Con- 22901. You remember a telegram being sent concerning some work 
Contracts a. upon the North Pembina Branch proper—I mean sent by you. I think 
I wrote you a line asking you.upon what authority you telegraphed 
the substance of it as you did ?—Yes. 
22902. And your answer was that you had reason to think it was. 
by instructions from the Minister ?—Yes. 
22903. Are you still of that opinion ?—Yes. 
Knows he would 


ile cdatoss. 22904, What reasons have you now for thinking so?—The reason 


Peeatapy im a that I know is I would not send a message of any importance without 
Aesiuntions. on instructions. 
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22905. Is that all the reason you have ?—Yes. 


22906. ‘hat would be, then, the reason of your own infallibility ? 
—No; it would be only carrying out the rule by which I have been 
guided since I have been in office. 


+2907. But if it happened that you made a mistake, then that would 
be an exception to the rule ?—No; I do not say that I might not make 
a mistake, but 1 would not send a message without instructions. 


22908. Have you any record of that matter in your Department now 
so as to refresh your memory on the subject ?—I could look it up. 


22909. Did you not look it up at the time I sent a letter to you? 
— Yes. 


22910. Do you remember that you found some trace of the author- 
ity 2—I must have replied at the time. 


22911. Your reply was not definite, Your reply was that you had 
reason to believe that you were instructed by the Minister—you did 
not say by the Deputy Minister or any one else, but by the Minister ? 
— Yes. | 


22912, I suppose the matter has been discussed in your Department 
—this matter upon which I am now questioning you ?—About this 
telegram ? 


22913. Yes ?--I suppose so. 


22914. Are you in doubt about it?—I would not say positively with- 
out looking over the papers, at what period this took place. 


22915. Has there been no discussion among the principal persons in 
your Department on this subject in your presence ?—Not that I am 
aware of—not that I remember of at least. 


92916, I will endeavour to refresh your memory on the sub- 
ject, and perhaps you will be able to recall some discussion, An 
Order-in-Council was passed authorizing Mr. Whitehead to do 
certain work upon the North Pembina Branch at rates fixed 
in the Order for two of the principal items, one being the earth work, 
and the rates for two other items were also fixed in the Order, and 
nothing more was said as to the rest of the work to be done; 
but a telegram was sent by you to Mr. Rowan to the effect 
that Mr. Whitehead was to go on and make the branch, 
naming the rates that were named in the Order-in-Council upon two of 
ihe items,and that upon ail the other items he was to get the prices for 
section 15 which was a very high-priced contract. The consequence 
of that was that he got an exceedingly high price for off-take ditches. 
among other things—about double what it could have been done for by 
public competition—and it becomes a question how that telegram was 


sent covering items which were not covered in the Order of the Privy 54 


Council ?—I remember the circumstance. 


22917. Is it fresher in your mind now than it was when you spoke 
first ?—Yes; | remember the circumstance now. [remember the Order- 
in-Council now and the telegram. 


22918. Please describe it ?—I would like to refer to the papers. I 
believe I can find something to connect the despatch, too. 


22919. Do you think you did find some writing ?—I think I will. 
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22920. 1 called your attention to it before, and I understand «you 
made a search then ?—Yes; I must have made a search then. 


22921. You do not remember now what the result of the search 
was ?—No, but I believe that I will find some paper on it. 

22922. In addition to writing to you, I think I spoke to you in your 
Department on this subject ?— Yes. 

22923. You are not able tu say now what you had then as the autho- 
rity for your telegram ?—No. 

22924. Do you say that it is your duty to open, as I understand it, 
all communications addressed to you officially as Secretary ?—Yes. 

22925. Does that cover all tenders for works ?—No ; I should except 
tenders. The tenders are marked on the face tender for certain work, 
and I stamp the date for receipt on the envelope itself, and L put those 
by until the day of reception—that is, the last day. Then I take them 
in to Mr. Trudeau unopened. 

22526. Is that the invariable practice, or is it only general ?—Invari- 
ably, Sir. I may open a tender inadvertently, in case there is nothing 
to show that it is a tender, or anything but an ordinary communication, 


42927. What is the object of stamping the envelopes in which tenders 
come ?—It is usually the time of receipt. 


22928. Why is that necessary ?—Questions as to time of arrival 
might arise. Some tenders are received after the time, say afternoon. 
They generally fix the time of day when they are to be received, say 
afternoon, or atter the arrival of the eastern and western mails. The. 
stamp shows the date of the arrival ; the post office stamp, when the let- 
ters have been mailed, will show the date also of its being sent. I put 
P.M. under in writing if it is reeeived in the afternoon. 


22929. Do you mean that you have always handled the tenders before 
any one else—that is, when they come in envelopes marked tenders ?— 
Yes. 


22930. You are the first person to dispose of them in any way ?—Yes, 


22931. And on each one you mark the hour of receipt by you ?-——Not 
the hour. 


22932. The day ?—Yes; the day if it is up to noon. Of course any 
received before noon is merely stamped with the day, and if it is after- 
noon I put P.M. under the stamp. 


22933. When these are afterwards opened you are not always pre- 
sent, but sometimes you have been present ?—Not always, but generally. 


22934. You are generally one of the parties in whose presence they 
are opened ?—Generally. 

22935. Is the use of the envelopes over then, or are they. still kept 
after that ?—They are kept, generally. 

22936. Why are they kept ?—On that account: to see the date of the 
receipt. 


22937. Do I understand you to say that it is intended in the Depart- 
ment to keep them after the time of opening?—They are kept some 
considerable time after in many cases. 
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22938. And with the ostensible object of showing the hour or time since ss"nsh) ath ae 


of day in case there ever should be a dispute about it ?—Yes, that is it. 


22939. Are they given back to you, as Secretary, after they are 
opened by some of the other officials ?—The envelopes you allude to? 


22940. All?—No; the tenders remain with the Deputy until one of 
them is accepted, and the terms, at least the contract, entered into. 
Then they are handed to me, and I see that they are endorsed and treated 
like other papers, 


22941. When they are handed back to you are all the papers 
connected with each tender, as you understand it, handed back to you? 
—Yes. 


22942. And the envelopes with them ?—Envelopes with them. 


22943. Now, between the time of the receipt of the tenders by you 
and the stamping the time of such receipt, what care is taken of 
them up to the time they are opened ?—I put them in a pigeon 
hole. 


22944. What sort of a pigeon hole: do you mean in a safe or in the Places tenders in 


‘ . , = @ cuphoard under 
open office ?—I mean in a cupboard under a Chubb lock. » Orapiiocke 


22945. In your office ?—Yes ; in my office. Generally the tenders are 
accompanied with cheques—to order, of course. — 


22946. You have the key of that cupboard ?—I have. 
22947. Any one else ?—No one else. 


22948. You are not aware that any one else in your Department has 
a key that opens it ?—No; they have not. I could always see if any- 
one had tried to open it, because if they had I couldnotopen it. [have 
got to reverse the movement. 


22949. Could any one else reverse the movement ?—No; they would 
not have the key. 


22950. But if they had a key ?—Yes; of course. It is a safety leck. 

22951. Is there a second key to it anywhere ?—No, Sir. 

22952. What other papers are kept in that cupboard ?—Private Keeps private 
papers. same cupboard, 
22953. Your own private papers ?~Yes, my own private papers. 

22954. Itis not one of the official depositaries ?— No, Sir. 


22955. Then, in fact, the tenders are in your private custody from 
the time they are received until they are opened ?—Yes. 


22956. You are individually in charge of them ?—I am individually witness indi- 


in charge of them. They are addressed to me. Meargecitandeie 


22957. Have you never known the cupboard to be left open by acci- 
dent ?—No. 


22958. Have you ever known any papers to have been seen or 
touched in your absence ?— Not out of that cupboard. 


22959. I mean out of that cupboard ?—No; because I always carry 
the key about with me. 


22960. But if you had left the cupboard open by accident, that would 
not prevent any person from touching them ?—No, 
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22961. But you say you are not aware of any person having seen or 
touched those papers in your absence ?—No ; nor am I aware of ever 
missing anything out of that cupboard. 


22962. You are aware, of course, that the tenders do not always 
come through the Post Office to you ?—No. 


22963. They are sometimes handed into you?—Yes, handed in; 
very frequently handed in. 


22964. I suppose you treat them in the same way that you treat 
others that come through the post ?—The same way. 


22965. Has it happened that sometimes tenders have come to you 
without the envelope being marked as a tender ?—Yes, that has hap- 
pened very often. 


22966. In those cases you open the tenders, I suppose, without 
knowing what it is?—Yes, without knowing; then I make a note on 
the face of it and stamp it, and treat it then as a tender. 


22907. But, of course, you become aware yourself of the contents ?— 
Of course, I could. 


22968. You have, have you not ?—I do not think se. Those tenders. 
are made at schedule rates, and I would not have the quantities there 
to make up. 


22969. But the tenders generally have the quantities with them, and 
are moneyed out so as to give the gross sum as well as the rate ?—Yes., 


22970. But you say you have not become acquainted with the con- 
tents of any of the tenders in that way ?—Yes; I do say that. 


22971. Have you ever had any overtures made to you connected 
with any of the tenders for the purpose of disclosing the substance of 
them to any one ?— Well, I could hardly say, Sir; Ido not think that any 
serious attempt of the kind has ever been made. Contractors will try, 
of course, to gét information. ‘They do it in an indirect manner, but L 
do not remember that any ever approached me deliberately to obtain 
information, nor do | remember ever having given any information in 
connection with the works of that nature. 


22972, Have you ever, either intentionally or unintentionally, com- 
municated to any one the contents, or what you considered to be the 
coutents, of any tender in the Department ?—No, Sir. 


22973. Or of any part of any tender ?—Or of any part of any tender. 
I suppose the question covers tenders before receipt—I mean before the 
time of opening, and also before the time of entering into contract. 


22974. I mean so as to give any person tendering any advantage 
over another ?—No, Sir; never. 


22975. Or to give any person who might tender any advantage over 
another ?—No, Sir; never. 


22976. Are you aware of any such information having been given by 
any one connected with your Department ?—Personally, no, Sir. 1 am 
not aware, personally, of any. 


22977. Is it the habit upon the opening of tenders to record each one 
in some book or some writing in the order in which they are opened ? 
—As they are opened they are marked by the Deputy, and the Deputy 
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‘says ‘opened in the presence of ——.” He signs, and if another 
-ofticer is present besides himself he signs, and I sign last—that is on 
the face. 


22978. That is on the general schedule is it not ?—-No; that is on the 
back of the tender itself, and the date is entered also; and besides that 
a listis made. There is a letter. We call this tender A, and when 
the last are all opened the same entry is made at the bottom, signed by 
the three parties present, but the names are not given. The names are 
reserved, 


22979. Are not given in what ?—On this list. The clerk is not 
aware of the name of the party who is letter A. 


22980. Then, according to your understanding now, the substance of 
-each tender is marked to the particular letter ?—Yes. 


22981. And in the list a corresponding letter is put down without 
the name ?— Yes. 


22982. And the clerk makes out the schedule ?—Yes. Of course, all 
these schedules have to be revised. 


22983. Then, as I understand you, at the opening of the tenders 
there is a schedule made out with a letter for each tender, and the par- 
ticulars of that tender are given in that list ?—I could not say, Sir, with- 
out referring. I believe you will find a schedule there. Upon looking 
‘at the schedule, 1 see that the names and other particulars are given. 


22984. Without reference to this particular in: tance, | wish to ascer- 
tain the general practice upon this subject, and I would be glad if you 
would tell me what you remember concerning that in those cases when 
you were present ?—Yes; | remember that as soon as a tender is 
opened the letter is written on it, and a schedule on which that letter 
is inscribed; also the name of the party tendering and place of resi- 
dence. In some cases the name of the sureties, whether accompanied 
by cheque, or other security, and amount. 

22985. Is it your recollection that that is the general practice, or 
is that only an odd case now and then where all those particulars are 
given ?--It has been the practice generally with railway contracts. 

22986. Is that sheet in which these entries are originally made pre- 
served ?—Yes ; it is on that sheet that you see opened. 


229-7. Then the certificate which is given is really the original 
xrecord is it—the schedule and certificate given by persons who say they 
open those tenders concerning the Pacitic Railway is really the original 
sheet upon which the tenders are made ?--Yes; that remains with the 
tenders—along with the tenders. 


22988. Now, contract No. 1, connected with the Pacitic Railway, is 
concerning a portion of the telepraph line, and we have such a certifi- 
cate and schedule before us: wil! you please look at it (Exhibit No. 1) 
that does not give the residence, and several other particulars that you 
have mentioned ?—No; this is one of the first; you will tind the subse- 
quent ones modified. There have been different modes of treating them, 
but you will find that the last contracts have all been treated us I say. 


22989. Then you do not mean that all the openings of the tenders 
have been accompanied by the formalities that you have mentioned, 
‘hut only those of later date?—Yesx; but I will go further. I do not 
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think there were any deposits of money with these first contracts. I 
am not very positive. 


22990. Look at that particular schedule in your hand, I think it is 
signed by you: will you say that that was the original sheet upon 
which those particulars were put down concerning those tenders ?— 
Yes, this is the original sheet upon which all this writing was done at 
the time that those tenders were opened. 


22991. It was not prepared afterwards from original data ?—No ; 
this is the original record. 

22992. I think I asked you once in your office whether you had kept 
any record of the time of the receipt of different tenders on different 
works ?—You may, Sir. 


22993. Could you say now whether you had kept such a record ?— 
Yes; we keep a record. 


22994. I mean of the receipt of the tenders ?—Yes; it is a record on 
the face of the tender itself. 


22995. That would not answer quite the same purpose as an 
independent record ?—Until the tender is opened we cannot keep any 
other record but the letter itself. 


2296. Do you say you cannot keep any such record, or that you 
have not ?-—-We have not kept any such record, but the entry on the 
face of the letter. 


22997. You understand that you could keep such a record if it was 
thought expedient ?—Oh, yes. 


22998. Then do you say that you keep no record of the receipt of 
tenders, and that the tenders themselves at the time of the opening. 


furnish the only record ?—The only record. 


22399. So that if a tender should be mislaid or lost you would have 
no way of knowing that there had been one received, and had been 
lost ?—No; unless the party came about it. 


23000. You would have none in the Department ?—No, Sir. Parties 
interested would, no doubt, enquire about it. 


23001. I am not speaking of that, I am speaking of the management 
in the Department ?—No, Sir. 


23002. Do you know whether there was any method adopted of 
lettering the tenders in the same order in which they had been 
received, for instance, or whether they were lettered indiscriminately ? 


—Indiscriminately, if they had been tossed; otherwise they would be- 


lettered in the same order they were received. 


23003. That would happen so, but not intentionally ?—Not inten-- 


tionally. The stamp would establish in any case the time when they 
were received. 


23004. The time only, or the day, would not record the order in 
which they had arrived ?—No; only the day, not the orJer. 


23005. As a matter of fact, I understand you to say that a great 
many tenders are really put in the last day, are they not, and handed 
to you instead of coming through the post ?—Yes; and if I mistake not. 


there is a number fixed/on each tender as it is received—if the envelope 
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is attached, of course. Will you allow me tosee one? There are Department: 


no envelopes here. 


23006. We have noticed that very few of the tenders are now pro- 
duced with the envelopes attached ?—The envelopes would be in the 
office. (Mr. Miall hands witness several tenders with the envelopes 
attached, on none of which could witness find a number. ) 


23007. At the time that tenders are opened, has it been the 
practice to note any irregularity apparent at the time of opening ? 
—Yes. 

23008. Where would that note be made ?—On the schedule that 
accompanied the tenders at the time of opening. 


23009. Are you aware of any of the envelopes having been thrown 
away or intentionally destroyed ?—No. 


_ 23010. As far as you know then they are still extant ?—As far as I Ehoweeuuctem 
know ; yes, Sir. have all been 


; ! preserved. 
23011. And likely to be found in the Department ?—Yes; filed 
away somewhere. 


23012. Have you looked for any authority for your telegram of May Railway Con= 
ilth, to Mr. Rowan, concerning the North Pembina Branch ?—Yes. Sea emal 


Contract 5 A. 
23013. Have you found any ?—None in writing. 


23014. What shape have you found it ?—On the face of this letter fa COTE aCe 
which I now produce (Exhibit No. 324), instructions from the Deputy s ance vefore neine 
and I may add, that all communications of importance sent by me go sent go from 


: witness to the 
to the Deputy before being sent. Deputy. 


23015. You mean before being answered ?—Before being sent. 


23016. You mean communications from you are submitted for 
approval ?—Yes, are submitted for approval. 


23017. Do you mean as a general practice ?—I do not mean routine 
business, of course, but anything that requires to be approved. 


23018. Do you find any written memorandum concerning that tele- 
gram of May 11th, except this which is endorsed on Mr. Whitehead’s 
telegram of May 7th ?—No; I do not find anything else. 


23019. These words are: ‘‘ Instructions have since been sent to Mr. 
Rowan, No. 7,818, dated May 12th, 1877, and signed T. T.;” now, is 
that in substance all that you have found by way of authority for your 
telegram ?—Not as authority. 


23020. What else have you found as authority ?—I do not find any- 
thing else but this; but I do not look upon this as authority. 


23021. You think this is an evidence afterwards that there was 
authority ?—Yes. 


23022. Do you find anything else before 11th of May ?—No; I do 
not find anything else. 


23023. Then, what do you say about your having been authorized: Could not with 
what is your evidence now upon that subject ?’—Merely that I could not eda te trae 
have sent the message without authority. PETS A 

23024, Why could you not have sent it ?—Because it was a matter of a ccuneaer hake 
importance, and it was not within my province to act without prices. 
authority. 
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23025. When you say you could not have sent it, do you mean you 
ought not to have sent it ?—I should not have sent it withovt 
authority. 

3026. And is it because you ought not to have sent it without 
authority that you say now you did not send it without authority ?— 
That is the reason. 


23027. You assume you did your duty and no more ?—Yes. 


23028. And because you assume that you did your duty and no more, 
therefore you think you were authorized ?—Yes ; that is it. 


23029. Have you ever discussed the results of that telegram with 
Mr. Trudeau or any Minister of Railways ?—No; I do not think that J 
have ever had any discussions about contracts with either the Minister, 
Mr. Trudeau, or Mr. Fleming. These matters were discussed between 
the engineers and the Deputy. 


23030. I do not mean discussions before the act was done, but I mean 
discussions since, in view of the serious results of the telegram ?—No; 
I never heard anything about it until the matter was brought up 
before the Commission or before the House, | don’t know which, a year 
ater. 

23031. Do you know if it was bronght up in the House: I don’t . 
remember seeing any record anywhere of its teing brought up in the 
House ?—I do not. Perhaps I mix up the other affair of Whitehead’s 
with it, the large expenditure—Oh, yes, that must be it. There was a 
committee of enquiry in connection with Mr. Whitehead’s contract. 


23032. Have you any recollection, as a matter of fact, that you did 
show this telegram to Mr. Trudeau or to the Minister before you sent 
it to Mr. Rowan ?—No, Sir. 

23033. I understood you to say this morning that when you were 
authorized to take any step, or make any communication, that you 
would note the substance of that authority on some paper if there 
was any paper connected with it. Now in this case there was the 
Order-in-Council passed on the same day, the Llth of May, but I do 
not find any memorandum of any kind. This is the Order (Order pro- 
duced), and I would like you to explain, if you can, why there is no 
written record of your instructions?—That is the practice. This 
Order-in-Council was received on the 15th of May, by the stamp, from 
Council. Documents, reports of engineers, and other documents bear- 
ing on the matter in hand, generally accompany reports to Council, 
and they are returned with the order. The message sent to Mr. 
Rowan is dated 11th of May, consequently four days before the Order- 
in-Council came before me—before I received the Order-in-Council. 


23034. Do you mean that this was one of the occasions when there 
would be no paper connected with it upon which you could record the 
instructions ?—That would be one of the occasions. 


23035. So that you say there was no paper on which to record the 
instructions?—I could not say positively there was none, but I had 
none before me at the time. 


23036. Who was answerabie for the wording of that telegram ?—I 
should say the Deputy would be, because it leaves him. If he is not 
satisfied with the construction or wording of the message he alters it, 
and he must be satisfied that it is correct before it is sent. 
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23037. He would not be answerable if it had not been shown to Comtract9 A, 
him ?—Of course not. 


23038. Well, was this shown to him ?—I could not say. 


23039. The theory that he was answerable depends upon that fact ? 
—Of course. 


23040. Could you say whether you showed this to the Minister ?— 
No; Ido not remember. I was not in the habit of doing it. More 
likely would I show it to the engineer. 


23041. 'Than to the Minister ?—Than to the Minister. 


23042. I suppose, really, this is all surmise. You have no reason for Has no recollec- 
supposing that you showed it to any one of them at all?—Well, if [ tom What he did. 
followed the usual practice, I did, but I could not say at this time—at 
this distance—whether I did or not. 


23043. This memorandum, endorsed on No. 13,732, dated May 12th, 
1877, in whose handwriting is it?—In Mr, Trudeau’s, the Deputy. 


: . ‘ ° iy st have 
23044, It seems that that Order-in-Council was necessary to authorize fosa some come. 


any one to telegraph to Mr. Rowan, and that it was passed on the munication 
between persons 
same day as the telegraph was sent; and, therefore, I suppose there who were at the 
must have been some communication between the persons who were Buy’ caren 
at the Privy Council and you to enable you to send that telegram as enable the latter 


‘ : : t d the 
he result of the Order-in-Council ?—Yes. fetecraniie 


23045. Now, does that refresh your memory at all as to what hap- Se ae 


pened on the occasion, whether any one came from the Council to you 
and directed you to do it?—No, no one would come from the Privy 
Council. 


23046. They might send a memorandum to you, or the Minister 
might go to his Department ?—Yes; the Minister might give instruc- 
tions to the Deputy or to Mr. Fleming to say that an Order is passed and 
authorize the work. The instructions might come in different ways— 
either from the Minister, from the Deputy, or from the engineer. 


23047. I suppose, from what you have said about it, that you do not 
remember that there was any pressing emergency about this particular 
contract ?—Nothing, only from what I saw in Mr. Fleming’s report. 


23048. But you do not remember the circumstance ?—No. 


23049. Did you, as a rule, take any part between the persons who 
were making the contract for the Department and the Department, or 
was it generally done through some other persons ?—In what way ? 


23050. Did you make any of the arrangements with the contractors ? 
—No,; | had nothing to do with that, with the exception of signing to 
the contract when it was ready for signature. 


23051. But did you, of your own discretion, take any part in any of 
the negotiations at any time ?—No. 

23052. Please look at a letter dated 29th of December, 1874 (Exhibit Steel Rails— 
No. 325), a letter from James Cooper, and say whether you answered * Department, 
it ?—This letter appears to have been received by me on the 2nd of 
January, by this stamp here. 


23053. And did you answer it ?—Yes. 


23054. To what effect ?—None wanted. 
514* 
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LE teppei 23055. Where do you understand the letter was between its date and 
the time you received it ?—I could not say, I see the letter was endorsed 
by theclerk on the 7th of January. My note “ None wanted, by order 
of the Minister.” I received that instruction on the 4th of January. 
It must have been answered before it was endorsed. I do not know the 


date of the answer. 


22056. I believe as a matter of practice, you put on the cover of each 
of these letters received in your Department by you the date of the 
letter above a line, and below the same line the date upon which you 
received’ it as Secretary: is that the general practice ?—No. The 
second shows the date of its entry in the registry by the clerk. 


23057. Then it is not always registered by the clerk as received 
upon the same day upon which it is actually received ?—No ; sometimes 
several days will elapse. Some of the tenders will be three months 
before they are endorsed. 


23058. Then as to this particular letter, what do you say about the 
time you received it?—I received it, by the stamp, on the 2nd January. 


23059. Can you say, from anything you find upon the letter now, 
from whom you received your instructions as to the answer ?—By 
order of the Minister, I could not say it was through any one, but by 
order of the Minister, whether conveyed through Mr. Buckingham or 
the Deputy I am unable to say. 


if told by the, 23060. Then, if you were told by some third party, not the Minister 
Ing or by the himself, that the Minister had given particular instructions, would you 


private secretary endorse on the back of the document those instructions as being received 
of Minister, that 5 


the Minister had from the Minister ?—It would depend, of course, upon the party who 
favtrnctions he © Would convey the intimation. If it came from the Deputy, or from 
would endorse a the private secretary, or from Mr. Fleming—those are the onl y parties 
orderorMing. that would communicate with me on a subject of this kind. 

ter,” 

23061. If any one of those three came to you purporting to bear 
instructions from the Minister, you would endorse upon the document 
se instructions and mark them received by order of the Minister ? 
—Yes. 


23062. Without stating the channel through whom you received 
them ?—Without noting through whom received. 


23063. So you cannot tell on finding on the paper the words “ By 
order of the Minister,’ whether the Minister gave you those orders 


himself, or whether you received them from some of those parties ? 
—I could not. 


43064, Can you say now, either from looking at that document, or 
from any other source of information, from whom you got those instru- 
tions to say, in answer to Mr. Cooper’s application, that no more rails 
were wanted ?—I could not. Looking at this pencil note in the 
corner, it looks like Mr. Buckingham’s writing, and it looks like mine. 
It is difficult to make out, but I do not seve either why I should have 

. written a pencil note in the corner, and written in ink on the face of 
Hono nee: the paper the same thing. 


No.325 probablyin ; + speed ae 

writingof > «23065. Then that leads you to suppose that the written direction is 
Se oeta ae from Mr. Buckingham ?—The pencil direction, and it is repeated on 
vf Minister. the face—on the back of it-—with ink. 
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23066. By yourself ?— Yes. 

23067. A message brought by Mr. Buckingham as from the Minister 
would be received by you as carrying the same authority as if Mr. 
Hleming or Mr. Trudeau brought it ?—Yes, of course. 

23068. And I suppose from any other private secretary of any 
Minister ?—Yes. 


23069. Mr. Bradley, for instance, from the present Minister ?— 
Certainly. 

23070. Look carefully at this pencil memorandum on the face of the 
letter: do you think you have a strong impression as to who was the 


writer ?—Yes; I would say that this is in the handwriting of Mr. 
Buckingham. 


23071. Referring again to that telegram of the 11th of May to Mr. 
Rowan, about the North Pembina Branch, could you say whether you 
got any of the instructions as to the details from Mr. Fleming or any- 
one connected with the Engineering Department ?—No; nor isit likely 
that I would have it. 


23072. Some time ago we asked from your Department a statement 
of the deposits that had been made, if any, in each case accompanying 
tenders, or accompanying contracts by way of security ; and also of 
what disposition had been made of them: 1 do not know whether you 
are aware if such returns have been made, or whether you are able to 
give the information now ?—No; it has not come before me. 


23073. Of course you have the means of ascertaining that in your 
Department ?— Yes. 


23074. And I suppose we shall have to ask for it again ?—I will take 
a note of it. 


23075. You spoke this morning of the tenders being deposited in a 
cupboard in your room: is that the cupboard attached to your desk 
where you sit ?—Yes, 

23076. Is it the portion directly in front of your seat, or is it on one 
side ?—-It is on the side. 


23077. Is it a sort of wing to your desk, or is it the main portion ?— 
It forms part of the upright portion. 


23078. Is there a centre portion besides ?—There is a centre portion 
‘also made into pigeon holes, and it closes. 


23079. And’ this is a separate wing with an independent door ?— 
Yes, 

23080. It is not attached to any wall?—No; it stands in the centre 
of the room. 

23081. It is a wooden cupboard ?—Yes; pannelled in the back. 


23082. Have you ever had any occasion to think that it had been 
tampered with in any way, or that any portion of the wood-work had 
been removed ?—No, 


23083. Nor that the lock had been tampered with ?—I have proved 
several times that the lock had been tampered with, but not success- 
fully. {I had occasion to show your Secretary how it might be. 
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23084. And how it would be discovered by you immediately after- 
wards ?—Yes. 


23085. Have you any reason to think that the contents of that cup- 
board were at any time handled by any person against your wish and 
without your knowledge ?—No. 


23086. Orin any other way, for the purpose of giving other parties 
information as to the contents of, tenders before the regular day and 
hour ?—No. 


23087. Can you see any way, under the practice or management of 
those matters in your Department, which would permit of a person 
getting information as to the contents of tenders before the last hour 
for regeiving them, so as to take advantage of that in framing a tender 
on his own behalf?—-No. I could not see how it could be done, the 
tenders being under seal until they are handed into the Deputy. 


23088. I believe you expected to be called upon to produce some 
correspondence concerning a claim of Mr. Horetzky’s for an increase 
of salary or for some arrears ?—Yes. 


23089. Have you the correspondence on the subject with you ?—I 
have. 


2.090. The Commissioners have decided for the present not to 
investigate any matter connected with money claims against the 
Government, and therefore we do not think it material to the subject 
we are enquiring into to look into this claim ; if wechange our mind 
we will then ask you to produce the correspondence : as I understand, 
it relates entirely to a money claim by Mr. Horetzky for arrears ?— 
Yes; for arrears. 

23091. Or for some allowance of some kind from the Government ?— 
Yes. 


23092. Did the tenders for the works, as far as you can remember 
always come addressed to you as Secretary, or were they sometimes 
addressed to other persons in the Department ?—Yes ; sometimes they 
would come to the Minister direct. 


23093. And how would they reach you?—They would be sent in by 
the Minister through the private secretary—handed in. 


23094. Do you remember any instance in which they were so handed 
to you, or could you state the work for which the tender was submitted ? 
—No; I could not. The notice calling for tenders said “ Tenders 
addressed to the undersigned,” and marked tender for such work ; but 
notwithstanding that, parties would take in their tenders to the 
Minister, but on what occasion I could not say, but I know that it has 
been done. 


23095. Could you say whether upon any of those occasions there was 
any irregularity in the paper or any other matter peculiar to 
that particular instance ?—No; I could not. 
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23096. You are the Chief Engineer of the Pacific Railway ?—l am 
now; yes. 

23097. Since when ?—Since the 20th May, I think, 1880. popes Sal thy 

23098. Had you any connection with that road before that time ?— Entered service 
Yes, I entered upon that service on the Ist December, 1879, as iss nscuperin- 
superintending engineer of the district between Fort William and the tending engineer. 
Rocky Mountains, 


23099. Where were your headquarters at that time ?—My head- 
quarters were in Ottawa at that time. 


23100. Did you spend much of that period before you were Engi- 
neer-in-Chief away from Ottawa?—Yes; a considerable portion of it I 
spent up in the North-West between Portage la Prairie and Fort 
William. 


23101. Did you make any personal inspection of the works under 
construction ?—Yes ; I made a close inspection. 


24102. Which works ?—Contracts 42 and 15; in fact J may say 
between Portage la Prairie and Kagle River. 


23103. That would include contract 41 then, as well as 4- ?—No; I 
did not go over 41 just at that time. 
FO11)z te 3 3} + ine ’ logelv ?—4? i Bye -.... Inspected closely 
23104. Which works did you inspect closely ?—42, 15, Pembina contracts Nos. @, 
Branch, and contract 48. 15 and 48, and 
. , ; 1 Pembina Branch. 
23105. There was very little to inspect on 48 up to the time you 


were Chief Engineer ?—Yes ; very little. . 


23106. About what time of the year did you go to these two sections 
42 and 15 ?—In December; Christmas, 1879. 


23107. Did the snow in any way interfere with your inspection of it ? 
—Not at all. 
23108. Were you able to make any comparison between the location 
of the line and any other location which might have been adopted in 
the neighbourhood ?—In the immediate neighbourhood ; yes. I looked 
into several little matters in connection with the detail of location, but 
nothing extended at all. I may say that when I was appointed my Object to econo- 
object was to economize all we could, taking things in the condition ™!7¢ #1! he could. 
they were. 


23109. Then, as to location, you mean you were only able to say 
whether certain slight deviations could be adopted ?—That is all. 


23110. But as to the general location you did not make any com- 
parison between what had been adopted and any other which might 
have been adopted ?—None whatever. 


23111. And the slight deviations to which you refer are those, I sup- In a rough coun- 
pose, which might happen on any location after you had got more Peay ey cha 
familiar with it ?—Well, as you can understand from day to day in a provements can 


: : be made by shift= 
very rough country as you study it, you can always make slight ing the Sele at 


improvements by shifting the line one way or the other to diminish 
the work without impairing its efficiency or stability. 
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23112, Upon section 42 did you find any particular matter which 
attracted your attention, or were the works progressing as you supposed 
you would find them or wished to find them ?—At the time I went there 
first, the works were not progressing so satisfactorily as I cou!d have 
desired, and that was one of my objects in visiting it to give the Govern- 
ment such information as would lead them to counteract this and 
improve it. 

23113. In what respect was not the progress satisfactory to you ?— 
There was not sufficient force upon it. 


23114. You mean on the part of the contractors ?— Yes; on the part 
of the contractors. 


23115. Then, it was progressing too slowly ?—It was progressing too 
siowly at that time. 


23116. Was there any other material matter which was not satis- 
factory to you ?—No; as I tell you, we were improving the location 
from time to time; there were various little improvements we made, 
which made large savings. I think the savings from slight deviations 
amount to $6u0,000 or $700,000. 


“311%. For the present I was directing my question to this subject— 
whether there was anything in the character of the work that was 
being done which was not satisfactory ?—Oh, no; they were making 
very good work. 


23118. Then, the work itself was satisfactory to you, but not pro- 
gressing rapidly enough ?—Yes; quite so. 


23119. Did you begin to suggest alterations which would be a saving 
at that time, or did you wait until you became Engineer-in-Chief ?— 
No; I had authority at that time to make any changes with the view 
of economy that could be made without injuring the character of the 
road in any way. 

23120. That was in the beginning of the winter of 1879-80 ?—Yes, 
1879-80. 


23121. One of the witnesses before us (I think it was Mr. Jennings) 
has suggested the saving would be avery large one: have you that 
opinion ?—The difference in the original estimate and what we now 
estimate it will cost, will be something like $1,500,000, I think, on 42. 


23122. Will that saving be accomplished by lowering the character 
of the road in any way as a permanent work ?—Well, I would not say. 
Of course, a wooden bridge on a pile foundation is not so substantial as 
on a rock foundation, and it was originally designed across some of 
those lakes and bays to have a rock foundation, that is to drop in loose 
rock you know. Owing to the delay in pushing forward the work, it 
became necessary to adopt the piling to enable the work to be com- 
pleted by the time that the Government desired it, and that was the 
reason. Of course, the piling is not so substantial a work as a rock 
foundation would be—not so permanent in character. 


23123. Then this saving will be accomplished to some extent by 
making the work a less permanent one than was originally intended ? 
—In some instances. 


23124. I mean in some respects ?—Yes; in some respects. 
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23125. Could you say to what extent the saving will be accomplished 
in that way ?—Well, the saving, owing to the improvement in location 
(1 am speaking in round numbers now) will be, I think, somewhere 
wbout $650,000, and the balance would be in modified design. 


23126. This modification of design, as I understand you, being really 
to make it less solid and less permanent than first intended ?—So far 
as these foundations are concerned—the piling instead of rock. 


23:27. Then, in order to make the road as solid and as permanent 
in its character as was first intended, it may be necessary at some 
future time to add to this present outlay ?—Yes, true; but I would 
have to refer to the specification in that connection. Although this 
rock work which I speak of was placed in the original bill of works, 
still there was a clause in the notice to contractors that it was probable 
or possible that this would be done away with, this rock, and some- 
thing else substituted. That was in the original notice, so that it was 
evidently originally in contemplation, 


23128, That is true, but you are making a comparison between the 
present estimated cost and the originally estimated cost, and you are 
assuming the originally estimated cost to be that of a permanent work, 
not the kind you are now making, but more permanent and _ solid 
work ?—Of course, it was. If you would place a rock basis under an 
embankment, it would, of course, remain there, but piling will decay. 


23129. I am endeavouring to ascertain how much of this saving is 
really a permanent saving to the country or a temporary saving, and 
therefore I ask how much is due to putting in works which wili answer 
the present purpose, but will eventually have to be replaced by works 
such as were contemplated when this first estimate was made—give us 
if you can the proportion in round numbers for the present ?—I think 
you will have to take it as | have stated it, about $650,000. 


23130. Then $650,000 is absolutcly saved ?—Absolutely saved. 


23131. Without making the road any less permanent than was origin- 
ally intended ?—Yes, certainly. 


23132. And $850,000 is saved for the present by putting in works of 
a less permanent character ?—Yes; probably so, 


23133. Do I understand you to say that, besides the present saving 
by putting in works of this character, you facilitate the comple- 
tion of the work ?—That was the absolute cause of this being done at 
that time. 


23134. Are you still of opinion that the change in the character of 
the work will have the desired effect—that that section of the road will 
be finished much earlier than it otherwise would be ?—Yes. They have 
even now difficulty in procuring a sufficient number of men to finish it 
in time on the modified design—great difficulty. 


23135. You also made a close inspection of section 15 ?—I did. 


23136. What did you find there as to the character of the work being 
done ?—The work was being done very well. The character of the 
work was very good all through, I think, 


23137. That was before that section had been taken out of the hands 
of the contractor ?—Certainly. 
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23138. You are speaking now of December, 1879, or thereabouts ? 
—Certainly. 


23139. Was there force enough on that road to satisfy you at the 
time ?—No; there was not. 


23140. Did you complain to the contractor on that subject ?—Yes. 


23141. With what result ?—Well, the result was an explanation from 
him that he was in difficulty, and that it was absolutely impossible for 
him to pay his men, and this resulted in their leaving in large numbers, 
and the balance of them, although they remained about the work, they 
were on strike for their wages, 


23142. Did it remain in the hands of thecontractor ?—No; in March, 
1880, the Government assumed the work and carried it on at the 
expense of the contractor under the terms of the contract. 


23143. I suppose that was with your _ approval and under your 
management ?— Yes. 


23144. Then the character of the work at the time of your first 
inspection, as | understand you, was satisfactory to you ?—Quite so. 


23145. Were you able to form any opinion as to whether the loca- 
tion on that section had been made with care and had been properly 
selected— I mean the general location. [ do not mean as to all the 
minor particulars which could bei improved afterwards ?— As I tell you, 
I did not look outside the line of road at any distance or anything of 
that kind. I merely passed through the country upon the present line. 


23146. At that time matters had gone too far to change the general 
location at all events ?—It would have been impracticable. 


23147. It did not seem useful to make any comparison for practical 
pu bag ?—Quite so. 


23148. Have you ever considered the subject ofthe crossing at Cross 
Dale and whether it was well selected, or whether a better line could 
have been obtained in the immediate neighbour hood without degrading 
the road ?—I did look into that matter, and so faras I could judge in 
the immediate neighbourhood, I do not think any improvement could be 

made in the neighbour hood, not by confining yourself to the same 
grades, you know. 


23149. If you will please look at the topographical sketch (Bshibit 
No. 100) and say whether any of the jines laid down there, other than 
the one adopted, has been considered by you with a view to seeing 
whether it was as good as or better than the one adopted ?—I have not 
considered any of those. 


23150. Please look at another sketch (Mxhibit No. 112) ?—I have 
examined the more southerly line shown as a divergence from the 
easterly terminus of section 14. 


23151, Did you discuss that with any one else ?—Yes; with Mr. 
Rowan. 


23152. What conclusion did you come to upon that subject ?—The 
conclusion I arrived at whs that the black line appeared to be the 
preferable line. It would have been rather cheaper, but still there 
would not have been avery great difference, but that would be the 
cheaper line of the two. 
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23153. Is that the line known as the Forrest line ?—I do not know caweUONd. 15. 
the names of them at all—I do not know what they are designated at 
all. if 


23154. Do you remember what was estimated to be the saving if 
that had been adopted?—No; Mr. Rowan showed me all the figures. 


23155. Did you make any independent calculations on the figures ? 
—No;I did not. Everything was so far advanced that nothing could 
be done to improve it at that time. 


23156. You did not make a careful inspection at any time, as | 
understand you, before the date of our Commission, the 16th June, 
1880, upon eee 14 or 25 and 41 ?—No, I did not make any careful 
inspection of section 14. I had no object in doing so. I was frequently 
over it, necessarily to get to No, 15. 


23157. As to the railway west of Red River, was there anything Contract No. 48. 
that called for particular remark or management on your part at that 
time ?—Well, the work there was not progressing by any means satis- 
factorily ; the necessary speed to complete it within the time named 
in the contract. It was not satisfactory. 


23158. Did you take eny steps in connection with that portion, in 
the spring of 1880?—Yes. I might, if you will allow me, explain one 
reason why the work was not progressing very rapidly. All that 
part of the country was inundated. ven in the spring in the next 
season, as late as June, when we were running through that part the 
locomotives were running with the water in their ash pans after run- ‘ 
ning upon the track as laid. That was really one of the prime causes, 
The ditticulty was for the contractor to get over this six or seven miles 
of flooded country to get to the portion beyond it. 


23159. The flooded portion was beyond Winnipeg ?—It commenced 
at Winnipeg and extended from Wiunipeg outward. That prevented 
us working on the other part on account of not being able to reach it 
with rails, and rolling stock could not run over it that spring. 


23160. Was there any matter connected with section 41 or 25, in Contracts Nos. 
which action was necessary to be taken before June, 1880 ?—Yes; in ~ rani! 
December, 1879, at the time of my appointment as superintending 
engineer, Mr. Fleming gave me instructions, and handed me measure- 
ments and reports of Mr. Bell and others who had measured these 
works, and asked me to look into these matters, and also into the pro. 
gress being made with these works. 

23161. Was there any particular subject to which your attention was Instructed to 
called specially ?—Yes; my attention was specially called to the disprepanelds in 

, Mae 
apparent discrepancy in the measurements shown. Mein) 


23162. Was that earth work or rock work, or work of all kinds ?— 
This was supposed to be attributable to the measurement of what they 
termed muskeg there—material in the swamps, you know. 


23163: Did you take any steps concerning that before you were Recalled to 
Chief Engineer ?—Not upon sections*41 or 25. I was recalled to meraites 
Ottawa upon business before I reached 41, and I did not visit it until 
after that. 


23164. Did you before June, 1880 ?—No; not until after June, 1880. 
I did not visit 41 or 25. 
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23165. Had you, before that time, had any discussion or consultation 
with Mr. Fleming upon the subject of muskeg measurement and 
material ?—Yes; certainly. 


23166. Were you and he in accord upon the matter ?—Well, no; we 
held different views on that subject, with regard to muskeg, as to its 
measurement under the contract. | 


23167. He has, in giving his evidence before us, expressed his views 
both on the expediency of using this material, and also on the mode 
of measurement to the contractor after it was used: would you please 
say what opinion you held upon these matters at the time you and he 
were discussing the subject?—In the first place, my opinion is, with 
regard to the measurement, that under the terms of the specification 
and contract it certainly has to be measured as earthwork in excayva- 
tion, I think there is no doubt about that, in my mind. Of coarse, I 
am perfectly aware be holds a different opinion. 

23168. You mean in the locality from which it is excavated and not 
in the embankment ?—Exactly. 


23169. Could you state, shortly, your reasons for that view ?— 
As to the way it should be measured what I feel is this: sub- 
section 3 of section 17, is as follows:—“ All other excavations of 
whatever kind, with the exception of off-take ditches referred 
to in clause 13, shall be termed earth excavation.” Now it appears to 
me perfectly clear under that, that this material should be measured as 
earth excavation. These other two sub-clauses, 1 and 2, refer to 
solid rock and loose rock, and it is “all other excavation excepting 
those specified shall be termed earth excavation.” 


23170. I think Mr. Fleming considered that that sub-section of the 
cjause would not apply to this particular material, because there was 
another section or sub-section in the specification stating that where it 
was impossible to measure in excavation, then it should be measured in 
embankment: would you look at that and explain your views upon 
it ?—Yes, my views upon that are these: that is a clause I have had 
in many specifications before, and [I have measured materials 
under that clause, and I have always understood it to mean in 
i case where, for instance, you might be running through a rocky 
country where the earth is in pockets, where it is impossible to measure 
it ; perhaps the contractor got a yard here and ten yards in another place, 
apd you could not measure it in excavation, and in such cases it would 
be unfair to ask the contractor to go far for it, and we allowed him to 
use it and measured it in embankment. 


23171. I understand you to say, as an engincer, that the word impossi- — 
ble means when the difficulty is occasioned by the shape of the locality 
from which the material is removed ?—Precisely. 


23172. And in that case only it should be measured in the embank- 
ment in which it is placed ?—Certainly ; I have acted upon that in the 
past. 

23173. Did you explain that these were your views to Mr. Fleming 
while he was Kngincer-in-Chief ?—Yes ; we have discussed this matter 
many a time, and as a subordinate officer I merely expressed my views 
when asked, and did not press them if they were not entertained. . He, 
as Chief Engineer, had his own views and adhered to them, I suppose, 
unless convinced that they were wrong. 
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23174. While he was engineer, did he hold opposite views to those 
which you now express ?—Yes; he did. 

23175. At present we are speaking only of the mode of measure- 
ment ?—I understand. 


23176. Then, as to the other branch of the subject, the expediency of 
using this material crossing muskeg* country, would you please state 
your views upon that subject?—For instance, sections 42, 41, 25 and 
i4, I take those four sections on which there is a large quantity of this 
material, It would have cost a very much larger sum, I am satisfied of 
that, to have made those embankments of sand, clay or such materials, 
and the embankments, in my opinion, would have been no better, if so 
good—no better, certainly. In some instances it would have delayed 
the work, I think, probably two years, to have done it, and it would 
have been almost impracticable to do it. 


23177. When you say that an earth embankment would cost more, 
do you mean that it would cost more even than the muskeg material 
has cost, being measured and paid for in full without any reduction ?— 
fn excavation ? 


23178, Yes; in excavation ?—Yes. I mean this: in my judgment, 
we assume, if you like, that the muskee shrinks 40 per cent.—we will 
suppose it does—— , 


23179. I think some of the evidence went to show that it shrank 
more than that—perhaps 60 per cent. ?—Well, call it 60 per cent. if 
you like. Itis very light material, and in placing this upon a swamp, 
upon a muskeg, there is not the same amount of settlement in the 
embankment in the bottom"that there is if you place a heavier materia! 
such as stone, and so forth, there. Muskeg: I had it weighed out of 
curiosity, and when dried the earth weighs nearly five times as much 
as the muskeg. 


3180. Then, I understand you to say that the muskeg material used 
in the embankment will provide an efficient embankment at absolutely 
less cost than the earth embankment over the same spot ?—That is my 
position—the earth will cost as much if not more. 


23171. And although the muskeg material be paid for at the full 
price in the original locality by the yard ?—Yes; that is my opinion; 
and | may say further—although I do not know that it is right to say 
further 


23182. If you please ?—I would say further than that, that even after 
you have made your embankment of this heavier material you will 
then have to drain those muskegs, and in doing so you necessarily have 
to dig ditches, and that material would have to be wasted. The conse- 
quence is, you would not only have to shift the material you put in the 
bank, but you would also have to dig ditches, perhaps not so large ; that 
would all have to be paid for. How would you pay for that? That 
would have to be paid for in excavation. 


23183. So that a certain amount of, muskeg material would have to 
be removed, even though not used in the embankment ?—Certainly. 


23184. And must be wasted ?—Yes; and it would necessarily have 
to be paid for. It would have to be done by the contractor at schedule 
rates, 
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29185. At one time, I think before the time that you name as your 
frst connection with the railway, Mr. Fleming suggested to one of the 
engineers in charge, Mr. Jennings, I believe, that instead of making the 
embankment in the way it had been made up to that time by using 
nothing but the muskeg material itself, that a change should be made 
and cross-logging should be used: have you given that subject your 
consideration ?—Yes; that cross-logging of muskegs was a very impor- 
tant thing. It is customary to do it in ground of that nature, and all 
through contract 42 this plan has been adopted, and indeed upon 41, 
both very much the same—-both 41 and 42. 


93186. Where that cross-logging has been used has it had the effect 
of doing away with the necessity of using muskeg over it ?--No; L 
might mention one particular pot: I cannot name the station just 
now, but on section 42 there is a muskeg there which was cross-laid 
with these trees, and we carried an embankment forward from the 
cutting after it was built up to ‘nearly its full height : it went out of 
sight altogether and threw up the cross-logging up on end on each side. 


23187. That, of course, was ordinary earth ?—Ordinary earth. Upon 
this same carth the borings showing precisely the same ground we 
filled with muskeg. 


23188, Was it a continuation of the same embankment ?—Yes. 
93189, How has that answered ?—It has settled but very little. 
23190. Was that continuation made over cross-logging ?—Yes. 
23191. With what material ?—Muskeg. 

23192. Muskeg as against ordinary earth ?—Yes. 


23193, And what do you say was the result?—The result was that 


the settlement was comparatively slight. There was settlement 
enough just to turn the ends of brush up slightly. 


23194. I suppose that would be the natural result, the muskeg mate- 
rial being so much lighter, as you have already described ?—No doubt. 


93195. Assuming it possible to get ordinary earth, or ab your 


option, muskeg material, to be used in an embankment across such 
a locality, which do you think would be preferable in the interest of 
the railway assuming that there was no difference in the cost per yard 
of excavation ?—Assuming there was no difference in the cost. Well, 
the muskeg embankments make a very easy road, and if necessary we 
“blind” it, if you understand what we mean by blinding it. After the 
embankment is finished we put some material over it to protect it from 
fire, and it makes one of the finest embankments you Can run over, 


23196. Finest for what reason ?—It is so elastic. 


23197. Is it easier on the rolling stock ?—It is easier on the rolling 
stock, and on the rails, and easier every way. 


23198. You will please understand, in asking the question, where 
I said I wished you to give your view as to the expediency of 
using muskeg or other material, although the price per yard of exca- 
vation was the same, I had no reference to the total of the quantity 
to be used in the embankment ?—I understand. 


93199. Then is there anything connectad with that matter which 
helps you to form your view; would it take more of the earth 


t 
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than of the muskeg ?—-My impression is that making due allowance 
for the shrinking of the muskeg—that is supposing that it shrank 60 
per cent., I believe that it would take 60 per cent. more of the quantity 
of earth than the section would show—that is to say, it would settle 
that much, 


23200. That the natural surface, in fact, would be depressed by using 
earth toa much greater extent than using muskeg ?—Yes; we have 
proof of that from practice, 


23201. Then the increased quantity would have to be made up of 
earth ?’—Certainly. 


23202, And that extra quantity, as I understand you to say, would 
in your opinion quite counterbalance the loss of the muskeg material 
by compression ?-—-Undoubtedly, in these very soft places. In measur- 
ing these muskegs first of all there is a little narrow drain dug 
through them to draw off all the water you can from them. Then, 
after that, it is laid out, and it is then the measurement commences. 
We dry them all we can first. 


23203. I suppose, when you took charge of the road as Chief Hngi- 
neer, the disputes had not been altogether settled between the con- 
tractors and the Government upon this subject ?—No; they had not. 


23204. Did you entertain these same views at that time which you 
express now ?—Quite as strongly. I have all through, and I see no 
reason to change them. 


23205. Then, since June, 1880, as I understand it, you have remained 
of the same opinion that you were before that ?—Quite so. 


23206. And the views you state now are the same views you held 
before our Commission issued, and have not been altered since by any 
claim being made ?—Not in any way. 


23207. Were any of these disputed claims at any time discussed 
between you and Mr. Fleming while he was Chief ?—Merely as to this 
25 and 41. Those matters were naturally, when I received instruc- 
tions from him to look into those matters, you know. 


23208, Did you then express your views that the claims ought to be 
settled on the basis which you have described ?—No; I could not do 
that. Ididnotknow. So far as these particular claims were concerned 
I did not know the cause of this apparent discrepancy. It certainly 
was rather startling. So far as these particular claims were concerned 
1 was not aware of the whole cause of it, you know, but after seeing 
section 42 and these other places, I was fully satisfied, and told Mr. 
Rleming so. 

23209. That is while he was Chief ?—Yes. 


23210. Then do I understand you to say that while Mr. Fleming was 
Chief Engineer you looked into the matter tosome extent ?—In 41 and 
25? I looked into 42 where there was a large quantity of the same 
class of work, and it was in connection with that I looked into it. 


23211, I suppose you have seen the report of Mr. Bell upon the re- 
measurement ?—Yes ; it was that Mr. Fleming placed before me. 


23212. Here is one which has been placed before us (Exhibit No. 
294) concerning a portion of contract No. 25: is that the one to which 
you refer ?—I have no doubt this is the one. Yes; I have no doubt. 
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23213. What was your opinion at that time as to the foundation of 
the claim made by the contractors ?—So far as these measurements 
were concerned, as I tell you, at this particular time when this was 
handed to me, I tell you it was rather startling. I thought there was 
something wrong about these measurements—that is to say, not about 
these measurements but about the original measurements; but directly 
I saw the ground I entirely changed my opinion. Seeing such a large 
discrepancy and believing this work to be carefully measured (I have 
no doubt they did it carefully) I have not the slightest doubt the 
ground when they saw it was totally different from when it was 
originally measured. 

23214. Then, I understand you to say that it is quite consistent with 
the correctness of their measurements that the previous measurement 
should be also correct ?—Quite so under the peculiar circumstances. 


23215. Would you describe what you understand to be the peculiar 
circumstances ?—The peculiar circumstances are the nature of the soil 
and the nature of the country through which it ran—that is, that when 
a ditch was excavated and the material placed in the middle of the bank 
within a short period afterwards the sides of the ditches would close 
towards one another and the bottom would rise up and not show the 
original depth. In one particular case, within a week, I measured a 
ditch in this muskeg. The day the man dug it, it was exactly eight feet 
wide; one week afterwards it was only seven feet three inches wide. 


By Mr. Keefer :— 


23216. And as to depth ?—And the depth had changed too, but not 
so much. The bank was not finished. I am speaking now of the 
measurement of the earth work including the muskeg, 


By the Chairman :— 


23217. I believe a considerable discrepancy was also discovered in 
some of the other items, such as the solid and loose rock: can you 
explain that discrepancy ?—Well, so far as any return that Mr. Bell 
could make, it is utterly impossible for any engineer to go through 
the work afterwards and pretend to measure the loose rock—-utterly 
impossible--I say impracticable. The very large portion of loose rock 
goes into the body of the embankment. You cannot see it. It is not in 
the cuttings nor is it in the sides of the banks. It is out of sight; but 
the loose rock in these sections was not measured, I have no doubt, 
according to the terms of the specifications. There is no doubt about 
that. 


23218. Would that explain the discrepancy in those items, or some of 
it, between the original measurement and the re-measurement by Mr. 
Bell ?—So far as that is concerned, I maintain there could not be a 
re-measurement of loose rock by Mr. Bell. He might estimate it; he 
could not measure it; it was out of sight. 


93219. And about solid rock ?—Solid rock he should be able to mea- 
sure, 


23220. Do you remember tbat he stated a considerable difference, 
nearly 24,000 yards ?—That is a thing that heshould beable to get approx- 
imately at. He could not get it correctly without assuming the divi- 
sion line between the earth and the rock shown on the original cross- 
sections made by the engineers. He must assume those to be correct, 
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23221. Can you explain in any way how it is that Mr. Bell found, or 
considered that he found, some 24,000 yards less of solid rock excava- 
tion than had been returned ?—I can only assume that he must have 
taken, so far as he could find it, the rock projecting out on the sides of 
the slopes, and drawn a straight line from one to the other, from slope 
to slope, and assumed that as the top of the rock. That might or 
tmaight not be it. 


23222 Then I understand you to suggest that he may have made a Surmises respecte, 
mistake by measuring less rock than was excavated, because he onl yi see poe eee 
took the level between the points as they existed at the last measure- 
ment ?’—He may have measured it as he found it. He may have found 
the top of the rock at one spot and the top of the rock at another spot 
at each cutting. 


23223, Have you any reuson to think that that is the way in which 
he did conduct this measurement ?—No. 


23224, That isa surmise then, and nothing more ?——Nothing more. 
U spoke tu the engineers as I passed over the line upon these subjects 
and examined them upon it. They have re-checked their measurements 
with the cross-sections, and have no doubt as to the correctness of 
their measurements of the rock. Then, again, there is another possible 
explanation of part of this. Boulders measuring over a certain size 
are solid rock. Now if there were, as there are through that country, 
boulders of a very large size, Mr. Bell could not have possibly the 
means of measuring those after the work was completed: that is 
another possible way. 


23225. There would be no rock cutting to show where those Boulders might 
boulders had been ?—There might be immense boulders in the cuttings have escapes 
and there would be no possible way of measuring those, because they 
would be in the embankments. 


23226, Did you, before June, 1880, see this report of Mr. Albert J. 
Hill’s appended to Mr. Bell’s ?—Yes. 


23227, Are you familiar now with the substance of it, or would you 
like to read it again?—I am not. (Witness reads the document.) 
Yes ; he has measured those rock cuttings precisely as I have said. He 
has taken the tops on each side and strung his tape across. 


23228. Then any height above that of the natural surface would not 
be measured ?—Supposing there was a swell in the middle they would 
not get it in that way. It might be approximately correct. 


23229. Do you say that you find, from reading Mr. Hill’s report, that Gathered trom | 
they did in fact measure it in this way, by taking the level from the Hil thatitey 
remaining points?—Taking the surface at the top of the slope on mgd ne Anas 
each side and stringing the tape across. ness of ground. 

23230. Making no allowance for the unevenness of the ground be- 


tween ?—No; they assumed that to be the surface. 


23231. Without desiring to enquire into actual transactions which 
have happened since the issuing of our Commission, and which we are 
not authorized to investigate, we would like to get your views, as a 


professional witness, upon any of the subjects which have been discussed 
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concerning the Pacific Railway. As to the inaccuracy of the first 
measurement upon seection 25 of the muskeg material, have you any 
theory which would explain that report of Mr. Hill’s, of April, 1880 ? 
—So ‘far as muskeg is concerned, as I tell you, I am perfectly satisfied 
it was impossible at the time Mr. Bell made that re-measurement that 
the measurement they then made could represent the amount of work 
originally done; that is to say, that the original measurements might 
be perfectly correct. 

23239, Owing to the absence of one of the Commissioners we were 
not able to take the evidence of Mr. Bell himself while he was in 
Ottawa, but I have an impression that he intimated, in a conversation 
to us, that he gave credit to the contractors for all their measurements 
over muskeg localities, and that the discrepancy which he discovered 
actually existed in other ‘localities: could you offer any explanation, 
or say whether that was possible ?--I could searcely think that is the 
case. In some instances they may have done that as explained in 
their reports—in some instances, and only in some. 


23233. Did you notice in Mr. Hill’s report that he stated that pack- 
ing had taken place upon the side of the ditches apparently with 2 
view to making an artificial height ?—Yes ; I observed that. 


23234. Have you any explanation to give of that matter, or can you 
say whether it was one that was overlooked by’ the Government 
engineers ?—No; but from the method they appear to have adopted in 
laying out their ditches, they took levels at the centre of the ditch and 
at each stake at the side; they had those levels and they measured on 
from those. 

23235. Do you say that it is possible that if this packing had been 
resorted to, the contractors, or sub-contractors, or whoever did it, may 
have been over-paid ?—I can scarcely think it possible. An engineer 
constantly on the works would be likely to detect anything of that sort. 
It would be almost impossible. 


23236. Is ita matter which you have investigated at any time ?— 
No; not that particular question. I think Mr. Hill only speaks of one 
;nstance. 

23237. He says in many instances: I suppose since the issue of our 
Commission you have actually dealt with this matter which is in dis- 
pute and which Mr. Bell re-measured ?—Yes. 


23238. Without asking you how you have dealt with it, we wish you to 
consider whether there is any reasonable theory to offer showing that 
this report of Mr. Bell, and the accompanying one of Mr, Hill, is not 
likely to be correct ?—Well, in the first place, that professes to show 
the quantity of loose rock—professes to show that they measured the 
quantity of loose rock excavated. Now, I am perfectly satisfied that 
it was utterly impossible for them to do that—quite impossible. In 
the second place, with regard to the rock excavation, although the way 
they explained having measured it there, they might have it approxi- 
mately correct—it might possibly come the right thing—they could 
not be sure it was correct by any means. They are notin the same 
position to make accurate measurement as the engineers in charge of 
the work, and as I say with regard to muskeg, although they may have 
measured it exactly as they found it, I am satisfied as they found it 
was not as the ground originally showed when the work was done. 
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23239, Returning to the subject of the changes which you have made 
upon section 42, for instance, could you say that in making these 
changes you have increased the grades ?—No; we have confined the 
grades to twenty-six going east, and fifty-two going west. 


23240, And as to curvatures ?—We have also confined these to the 
curvature originally designed—I think, as far as I can remember now, 
four degrees is the minimum curvature. 


23241. So that, in those respects, the road has not been degraded to 
any extent ?—Not by any means; it has been improved, 


23242. Did you consider the subject of lowering the grade line of the 
embankment crossing Cross Lake, whether by dropping it any saving 
could have becn effected ?—There is no doubt the lighter the embank- 
ment upon that soft bottom the less material it would have taken, so far 
as the settlement is concerned, Had they been able to cross, ag at one 
time they appeared to have had in contemplation, ten feet above the 
water, no doubt the cost would have been comparatively small, but that 
involved, according to the profiles that were shown me—it involved the 
adoption of a forty feet grade going east instead of a twenty-six. 
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23243.. Did you, after you became connected with the road, see that No opportunity 


any opportunity for dropping the grade of the line had been omitted 
where it could have been done properly, and consistent with the preser- 
vation of the gradients as you describe ? 
Rowan spoke of this very subject very much as we have it here, and he 
evidently considered it. His statement was that the saving would be 
none ; there would have been so much rock cutting the depth of the 
rock cuttings would have increased the cost so much; but, as he 
explained, they never contemplated the settlement in the embankments 
that took place. They thought they had found hard bottom evidently, 
but it was not reached. 


23244. Of course they discovered before they reached the top of the 
present embankment there was a great settlement ?—Yes. 


23245. So that the lowering of the grade might have taken place at 
any time so long as they were four feet lower than the present top ? — 
Yes, true; but you would have added to the cost in this way : you can 
scarcely go to a contractor and ask him to take out bottoms at his con- 
tract price. You might, according to the strict legal interpretation of 
the contract, do so, but it would havo cost him double what it would 
have originally. 


23246. The calculation made by the Department shows that this 
lowering or dropping of the grade of the line would have had the effect 
of increasing the cost even at contract prices ?--That is what I was 
telling you. Mr. Rowan said, owing to the additional rock, there 
would have been no advantage in it. 


23247. However, that calculation was made without reference to the 
increased sinking upon the water stretches, and if that increased sinking 
caused an increased cost to the extent of some $70,000, then the expense 
would be equal ?—Yes. 


23248, But I suppose you have not critically examined this subject ? 
-—-No; I have not. 
O23% 
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939149. Has there been any contract for construction let since you 
have been Chief Engineer ?—Yes; that is to say, works of construction. 
There has been one section I think. 


93950. Is that since June 16th, 1880?—Yes; I think it was the end 
of June. 


93251. Before the 16th of June, 1880, was there any practice, as far 
as you know, in your Department or in any other place where you had 
experience, of estimating, on the part of the Government or the pro- 
prietors, the probable cost of works before tenders were received for 
them ?—Yes. 


23252. Is it a usual practice ?—Yes. 


23253. How is that followed as arule: by arriving at a bulk sum, or 
by the value of the separate items in the works ?—The bulk sum is 
made up of quantities upon each of which a value is placed. 


23254. An estimate of the value by some one on behalf of the pro- 
prietors ?—By the officers of the Government in the case of the Govern- 
ment. 


23255. Have you ever seen, or do you know whether there are any 
records at all in your Department now of such estimates concerning the 
Pacifie Railway: I mean made before tendering, so as to furnish the 
Government an independent opinion irrespective of that offered by the 
tenders ?--You are speaking of the Pacific Railway ? 


23256. I am asking whether you are aware of any such record in 
your Department ?—I do not remember at the present time so fur as 
the Pacific Railway is concerned. 


23257. ave you in your previous experience anywhere ?—Oh, yes. 
In many cases we bave made a maximum and minimum cost—maximum 
supposing the wages of men to rise, and taking minimum wages for 
the other. 


23258. What is the object of any proprietor, Government or other, 
having such an estimate as that made ?—The ebject is to guide them 
in some measure as to the probable cost of the work. 


23259. Of what use is that ?—Well, with a view, I presume, of ascer- 
taining—to inform themselves as to whether the work is likely to be 
carried out by the persons tendering. For instance, the lowest tender, 
if it was very much below the engineer’s estimate, one would suppose 
it would not be carried out. 


23260, Is that considered in your profession to be a proper course to 
adopt before letting works ?—I think co. 


23261, What experience have you had as a professional man ?—The 
first work I was ever on officially was the road between Toronto and 
Hamilton in 1852, and from that date I have beeu connected with 
public works, sometimes under Government and other times com- 
panies and corporations up to this date. 


93262, In Canada ?—In Canada. I came out to this country in 
1852. 

23263. Have you any rank in any of the institutions in England or 
elsewhere ?—No. 
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23264. Then your experience has been derived from work in Canada 
as I understand ?—Entirely. 


23265, Have you ever had occasion to enquire whether such estimate 
as I have been speaking of has been recorded in your Department con- 
nected with any works on the Pacific Railway ?—No; I had not. 


23206. In your Department is there any book kept showing the cost 
of the different portions of the works, either separate contracts or 
separate items in each contract ?—Let me understand you : you mean, 
for instance, the earth work. 


23267. Yes ?—And let me understand what you mean by cost: the 
cost to the Government? 

23268. The money that is paid out—the expenditure ?—It is upon 
the certificates of the Chief Kngineer that the money is paid, and we 
keep a record of all the monthly returns, the monthly estimates. 
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23269. What I meant to ask was whether, in keeping an account of Accounts kept of 


this expenditure, there are separate accounts kept; in the first place, 
let us say for each contract, so as té show what each contract cost 
from time to time: is that done ?—Yes. 


23270. Then is there a separate account also kept within that gencral 
account, showing how much the rock costs, let us say, as distinguished 
from the earth ?—Yes. 

23271. Then there are means in the Department, of showing from 
time to time what has been expended on each main item of each con- 
tract ?—There is. 


23272, So that if the expenditure should at any time go beyond 
what was originally estimated under the tender and the contract, it 
would be apparent immediately by comparison ?—No doubt. 


23273. Could you say how long that has been in vogue ?—Well, I 
could not say, It has always been in all Government works I have 
been connected with; it has always been the practice. 


23274. But in the Department over which you are now Chief, do you 
know whether that has long been the practice, or whether it is a new 
one ?—It has been the practice throughout, from the beginning, 


23275. Have you investigated this matter and arrived at a conclusion 
from what you found, or is it only report in the Department that it 
exists ?—I see the reports moneyed out. 


23276. But only since you have been Chief ?—No; I have seen Mr. 
Fleming’s signature to them. 

23277. Have you seen the books of account showing the particulars I 
have been describing ?—There are monthly sheets which show so much 
earth excavation at so much, amounting to so much; so much rock, 
and so on. It gives it throughout carrying the previous month’s work. 

23278. Each certificate includes the previous one ?—The previous 
ones. 

23279. And if each certificate includes the previous one, it includes 
them all I suppose to that date ?—Exactly. 

23280. After you became connected with the Pacific Railway did 


you notice, at any time before June, 1880, that the expenditure upon 
any particular items, or upon any particular centract, was much larger 
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Brorks: than had been originally estimated ?—Well, contract 15; I only know 
what the present expenditure is, and what I have been informed was 
the original estimate of the cost. 

Alsoonecontract 23281. That has become a celebrated instance of excessive expendi- 

253 but eautracts ture, but is there any other instance which you can mention as being 

allwithin the — worth investigating now ?—I do not know; 25 of course, but any others 

Tee that have been carried on in the last year, I do not know of any. 41, 
42, 48, all those are within the estimates. 


Contract No.15. 23282. It has been given in evidence before us that some of the work 


Mie Road ano upon section .15 has been done at much less expense than was 
Sle Mi arepgson A originally anticipated when the contractor was doing it, and that the 
bottoms in. effect of this is really to degrade the character of the work. In some 


instances the rock bottoms have been left in the cuttings and different 
circumstances of that kind bave occurred. I think it was Mr. Carre 
who gave the evidence: has that matter occupied your attention ?—It 
has. There are instances, as Mr. Carre no doubt stated, that some 
rock bottoms were left in while we had charge of the road. The track 
was laid over those, I suppose, 1 year or a year and a half ago, and 
rather than lift the track and take a foot of rock out of the bottoms, I 
am having a parallel grade made through it raising it that foot, and 
using so much more earth rather than take out this rock. 


23283. It does not affect the gradient, however ?—No. 


23284. Then the road is not made inferior by that ?—Oh, no; not at 
Hy » NO; 
all. 
23285. Is the cost of putting in that earth borne by the Government 
or by the contractor upon whose account this work is being done ?— 
By the Government, of course. It is being paid for by the Govern- 
ment, the same as the rock would be paid for. 
A mere question 23286. Then it is a mere question which is the least expensive way 
expense. NY’ to have the road finished ?—No doubt. 
23287. Hither by taking out the rock bottom or putting in the earth ? 
Yes; I may explain this if you will allow me. 


23288. Please do so?—It is a great object with the Government to 
have the road opened from Fort William at the earliest possible date. 
The traffic is now being conducted over section 15 to facilitate work on 
contract 42. Now, if we lifted the track on this rock cutting to take 
out this foot of rock, we could not transport the supplies, &c., through 
to this other contract. It cuts two ways. 
The policy resolv- 23289. Then the present state of affairs is continued with a view of 
Sa rien ean facilitating the work on section 42’?—Yes; with a view of facilitating 
No. 42. all that work. 


23290. If this is never changed, if it is allowed to remain perman- 
ently, does the Government pay more than it would have to pay if the 
work had been done as originally intended: in other words, must the 
Government hereafter bear some expense in order to get the full value 
of the work they contracted for?—If the contractor was carrying on 
this work under his contract, and the Government had not assumed it, 
you know, then, I think, probably at the contract price, tuking out the 
rock bottoms might be somewhat less than the other; but the actual 
cost of taking out those rock bottoms, I think, would fully equal it, 
and as the Government are carrying on the work now they are carrying 
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more than the contract price, the Government have no means of 
recovering the amount, because the contractor,I fancy, is worth nothing. 


23291. Then, is the result of all this that the Government will not get Which course 
the road they contracted for with Mr. Whitehead at the price, or at as Wypivesmmore 
low a price as they contracted for; do you mean that money will be calculation. 
Jost because of his present circumstances ?—It is a matter ot calcula- 


tion which will cost most; I cannot tell at the present time. 

23292, Is it not a matter which you have considered ?—I have had 
in view the great object in making some of those changes on 15, of 
getting that road through, 

23293. I suppose at the time this was taken out of Mr. Whitehead’s 
hands, in the spring of 1880, it was understood that all such matters as 
this should be rectified before a final settlement between them ?—Ilt 
would have to be. 


BD Ie ee AES eva ; Ae : 29 yalnah Works on @ 
23264. It was not intended the road should be made of a less valuable Schedule raeae 


-character than was contracted for ?—I may say, so far as contracted and Government 
for, in all those contracts it is all apon a schedule rate, and you can fA prder what 


order what kind of work you like and only pay for that. likes and pay 
for it. 


23295. 1 mean, if it is less valuable because of the saving the Gov- 
ernment will get the benefit of the saving ?—-Yes. They would only 
get paid for a class of work they performed, undoubtedly. 

23296. I suppose the taking out of the bottoms of a rocl cutting a 
few inches deep would be more expensive per yard than the original 
eatting at the top ?--No doubt of that. 


23297. Is it in your power to rectify that matter by charging the 
actual cost if it should be done ?—Oh, yes. 
23298. Did you go to British Columbia before June 1880 ?—No; | Railway Loca, 


did not. I went in July. seruetlonel Bu. 
23299. From what you saw then, what was your opinion as to the Thought work 

character of the work which had been performed up to June, 1880 ?— doe well. 

Well, the greater portion of the work then executed was composed of 

earth work and rock work tunnelling. I thought they had done their 

work there well. 


23300. Did you give any consideration to the subject of the locations 
there ?—I merely ran up the line of the present location where they 
were working on that 125 miles under construction, and down to Port 
Moody, the other ninety miles. I went on no other part of the line that 
had been surveyed. I went nowhere beyond the Fraser River. 

23301. Were there any features either in the way the work was being A rocky country, 
done or the location of it that called for particular attention ?—No ; provements in 
further than this. As you can quite understand, a very rocky moun- loon toe Gta 
tainous country such as that is, although the original survey may have siudy.” © 4 
been made very carefully—I mean details of the survey may have been 
made very carefully—that is one particularly where you can make 
improvements by daily study on. 


23302. But as far as the work had gone on the location as you saw 
it, was there anything that struck you as being improper or improp- 
erly managed in any way ?—Nothing whatever. There was nothing 
beyond that one line that I saw. 
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23303. Is it the practice in your Department to make estimates from 
time to time of the probable expenditure requisite for the completion 
of the works ?—Yes ; it is not an uncommon thing at all. 


23304. Last summer shortly after we commenced this investigation, 
we asked for estimates at that time of the probable expenditure for the 
completion of the works upon the different sections then under con- 
struction. We have never got that estimate: do you-know whether 
there was any estimate of that kind made ?—I know of nothing prior 
to the date you speak of, June. I have made estimates subsequently. 


23305. It was during our investigation we wanted to know the prob- 
able future cost of some works, and we still think such estimates would 
be useful tous: are there any such estimates in the custody of the 
Department ?—Not prior to that date. 


23306. But immediately afterwards; I think they were asked for 
about August ?—I do not think it will be difficult to get them. I think 
you will tind them published in connection with the discussion on the 
Pacific Railway last Session, in the “Hansard, I think. 


23307. Is there any other matter connected with the Pacific Railway 
upon which you can inform us concerning matters which happened 
before the 16th June, 1880 ?—No; as I told you, I know nothing what- 
ever prior to the date I was connected with the road, nothing whatever, 
and I think you have questioned me upon everything subsequent to 
that date that I know of. 


Ottawa, Monday, 26th September, 1881. 
ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, sworn and examined : 
By the Chairman : — 


23308. You had charge of the affuirs of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
as Minister of Public Works for some period ?—Yes. 

23309. For what period ?—During the whole period of my Admints- 
tration. 


23310. Do you remember the dates ?—I think we took office abont 
the 7th or 8th of November, 1873, and I think I resigned on the 14th 
of October, if I recollect right, 1878. 


23311. Could you describe, generally, the progress which had been 
made in the undertaking atthe time you took charge ? —Some sur veyors 
had been out two years before that, or nearly two years. I don’t 
remember the precise expenditure, but it will be found in the Depart- 
ment, of course. 

23312. What at that time did you consider to be the results of the 
previous operations ?—Well, I think there were no results, 


23313. Did the engineers, in effect, inform the Government that any 
particular results had been accomplished by the previous examinations 
of the country ?—I think not. I don’t think the Government were in 
possession of opinions from the engineers, which would justify them in 
taking any decided action at that time. 


23314. Could you say how soon after you had charge of the Depart- 
ment, it was assumed that sufficient information was gathered from the 
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examinations of the country to justify decided action?—No; I could Early in 1874, 
not at the moment say that. Early in 1874, Mr. Fleming discovered Fleming dis: 
that the route that he himself favoured at the time, crossing from the route he favoured 
Upper Thompson River nearly in a direct line to Big Bend, on the pis and iewas” 
Fraser and the Chilcotin Valley, was impracticable, and it was decided pea pants 
to explore the country north of the Cariboo Mountains, following the of the Cariboo ai 
line of the Fraser to Fort George, thence following the line laid down Mountains. 
upon the map to the head of the Chilcotin River, striking the explored 

line to Bute Inlet. This line was ultimately adopted as far as Fort 


George east—from Jasper House to Fort George. 


23315, As to the particular portions of the country to be surveyed, Surveys. 

did Mr, #leming exercise his own discretion or was he governed by the Witness declines 
directions of yourself, or any other Members of the Government ?— @)orthe paliey 
Well, the line of examination must of necessity be confined to questions of the Adminis- 
of fact in connection with the object of the Commission, and I may say aan ei 

at onco that I decline all examinations upon the policy of the 
Administration, and guarding myself with that declaration, as the 

question is somewhat of a leading one, I answer it by saying that 

Mr. Fleming was the sole director of the surveys, he consulting myself Fleming 

as Minister frequently, of course, very frequently ; but I always depended director of the 
upon Mr. Fleming and upon the best information from his subordinates, frequently con, 
and he was always allowed most perfect liberty and authority in soe him as 
conducting the surveys which were wholly upon his responsibility °°” 

—we, of course, having the political responsibility as usual. 

23316. As you have alluded to the subject of the policy of the rhe chairman 
Government, and decline to be questioned upon it, I think it right to defines the Hela 
say that we endeavour to deal with a Government policy, each policy Within the scope 
in its turn—as the most perfect that could be devised, having, no Of the Commis 
intention to criticise it ; but inasmuch as it may happen that in carrying 
out this policy the officers of a Department may sometimes act not 
strictly in conformity with it, either by intention or otherwise, we there- 
fore consider it proper to investigate the details of the administration of 
the Department without intending by that course to question in any way 
the propriety of the policy of the Government. When I say policy, L 
mean the principles of government adopted by the Ministry as a whole. 

We have not forgotten that under this Commission we are servants 
appointed by the Crown alone, and as such we have no desire to interfere 
with the privileges of the people whenever they conflict in any way with 
the Royal prerogative, and I may say that after considering this subject 
in order to decide how far we should investigate the acts of a Depart- 
ment, we have concluded that we may enquire into its doings, not only 
by its subordinates, but by its head, and that we may ask first to be 
informed whether there was a defined Government policy on any given 
matter in order that we may see distinctly the line dividing the field 
of our enquiry from that upon which we may not enter. At present 
we are seeking to investigate the acts of the Department, the details 
of its administration, whether between officials themselves or between 
them and private individuals who were dealing with that Department? 
—Yes. Well, I haveindicated the policy that I conceive to be the only 
constitutional one, and I intend to be guided by that declaration; but 
of course I am desirous of giving you the information in my power 


apart from that. | 
: d . ; Fleming was not 
23317. Could you say whether the Engineer-in-Chief was directed to directed to adopt 


; : any method of 
adopt any different method in the surveys of the country from that gurvey different 
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which he had previously adopted ?—I do not think he was. 
am sure he was not. 


In fact, I 


23318. Then, as I understand you, he was left to his own dis- 
cretion as to the manuer in which he would make the different exam- 
inations of the various localities ?—Yes; the theory upon which he 
proceeded was this : to have exploratory surveys in various directions 
ip the first place; and to be guided by those exploratory surveys before 
making instrumental surveys. By instrumental surveys I mean the 
trial location line. Of course instraments may have been used, in 
many places, to ascertain levels and grades fur short pieces, where there 
was no insrumental survey proper. 


23319. Do you remember about what time it was first considered 
that sufficient examination had been made of any locality to justify a 
location of the line ?—No, I do not remember precisely ; but that cau 
be obtained in the Dep artment. 


23320. Speaking at first of the year 1874, Mr. Fleming, in his official 
report of 1877, states that some locations had been made, other 
examinations being only in the nature of exploratory surveys, and he 
mentions the location s survey of the Pembina Branch ?—Yes. 


23321, The trial location survey from Keewatin eastward to Lake 
Vermillion, and a trial location survey from Selkirk eastward to 
Keewatin, and a trial location westward from Thunder Bay to Lake 
Shebandowan ?—Yes; that was the first, I think. 


23322. They are the only locations which he states to have been 
made up to the end of 1874?—Yes; I think they were the only ones. 


23323. About July there appeared some advertisements asking for 
tenders for the construction of a telegraph line: could you say whether 
at that time it was expected that the location of any portions of 
the line other than those I have mentioned was likely to be 
accomplished within a few months ?—We had pretty well decided 
upon tbe location through the prairie country, that is, from Rat 
Portage west, and it was anticipated that the line would be located as 
fast as the contractors for the telegraph line could build. 


23324. Then the general direction over particular localities had been 
pretty well decided on?—Pretty well decided upon as far as the 
Yellow Head Pass. 


23325. I suppose the first act towards positive location may be said to 
have been the building of the telegraph line, inasmuch as that was to 
follow the location, and I understand you to say that the telegraph lines 
were supposed to be located after the contracts were let—that is to say, 
located with exactness ?—Yes ; I suppose part of it was located. I think 
the Fort William and Shebandowan section was located before they 
were let, though it was afterwards materially changed when My. 
Hazlewood went there. Mr. Hazlewood superseded Mr. Murdoch. 


23326, As to the construction of the telegraph lines and the contracts 
for that construction, could you say whether the schedule of tenders as 
first ascertained upon the opening was submitted to you for inspection ? 
—I presume they were submitted ay all other tenders were. I never 
opened any tenders myself all the time I was in the Department. I 
never looked at them until they were scheduled and presented in such 
shape as to be considered jointly by myself and the Deputy Head and 
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the Engineer of the Department, and I presume these were~submitted 
in the usual way. 


23327. I was speaking of the schedule which was made at the 
opening ?—The schedule always accompanied the tenders. There was 
always a schedule made up of all tenders, showing the respective 
amounts. 


23328. 1 intended to ask you whether you had seen this particular 
schedule which is now ‘presented to you ?— I must have seen it if it is 
the one that was in the Department at the time. Ofcourse I am not 
able to identify this particular sheet of paper. 


23329. In thisschedule, dated on the 7th of August, Mr. Fleming, 
and Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Braun purport to give the contents, as they 
understood them, of each tender, and among others the contents of 
that of Sifton, Glass & Co., they were the persons who obtained the 
contract for section 1. | gather from this schedule that at the time 
of opening the tenders theirs was understood to be only for the whole 
line, because the schedule so states it, although it mentions a peried 
within which they would finish some particular section or sections : 
would you look at that schedule and say whether that was the view at 
the time ?—No; I cannot say at this distance of time. I have not had 
the subject before me once. 


23330. You will notice the reference to Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender 
marked “ Al,” which gives the meaning of it as tendering for the 
whole line at $1,290,000 ?—Yes. 


23331. They give no figures for any particular section, but 
meotion that section 1 would be finished in November, 1874: does 
that refresh your memory as to what was considered to be the con- 
tents of it ?—Mr. Fleming certainly had an estimate of the contract 
they had obtained, wherever it is. I recollect his calculations showing 
*ho was highest or lowest; it depends a good deal on the calcula- 
tion of the number of acres of wood land and prairie. There certainly 
is a separate calculation as the tender finally acted upon. 


23332. On the 7th of August, 1874, and about that time, I understand 
that all the tenders were dealt with as if the proportion of wood land 
and prairie land was fixed, that is, for the purpose of comparing the 
merits of the tenders, for instance, section 1 contained 200 miles 
of wood and fifty miles of prairie, and those data applied to every 
one’s tender for section 1 as wel! as to Sifton, Glass & Co. ?—Well, J 
suppose it would, 


23333. On the 10th of August, Mr. leming makes a full report, 
giving not only the substance of the tenders in a general form 
as in that schedule now before you, but also in a detailed statement 
for each separate section and another one for the whole line; this was 
three days later than the opening of the tenders. In this he assumes to 
state the meaning of Sifton & Glass’s tender in a different way from that 
in which it was stated in the schedule : do you remember whether 
there was such a difference in his opinion regarding the substance of the 
tender between the 7th and the 10th ?—No; I do not remember. 

23334. He assumes in this later return that Sifton, Glass & Co. were 
tenderers for section 1 by itself as well as tenderers for the whole 
line in bulk could you say now whether the proposition by Sifton, 
Glass & Co., to complete that portion of the line known as section I as 
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early as November, 1874, had anything tc do with awarding them the 
contract ?—No; J cannot say. The contracts were awarded upon the 
calculations of the Engineer, and assumed in every case to be the lowest 
available. Further than that I have no recollection. ; 


23335. In awarding contracts at that time, did you take a 
part in deciding who was to have each contract ?-—Oh, as a Minister, 
of course I had nominally to give the decision, but my decision in such 
cases was invariably in concert with the principal officers of the 
Department, and I have no recollection of any case during my whole 
incumbency of office where there was any difference. 


23336. It was in concert; the decision was not with them alone ?— 
They would recommend, of course. The price, in accordance with the 
Public Works Act, invariably governed the decision unless there was 
some other thing tbat came in incidentally that had to be considered. 


23337. Could you say whether in this, the first contract. after 
you took charge of the Department, it was left entirely to your 
subordinates, or whether you yourself took a part in awarding the 
contract to Sifton, Glass & Co.?—I do not think I took any more part 
in awarding the contract than in awarding any other contract. Iam 
sure I did not. 


23338. Do I understand you to say that it was not left entircly-to 
subordinates ?—Well, I thought I had sufficiently explained that. 
However, I will do it again fully. 


23339. I understood you to say that you took no more part in this 
than in the others; not knowing what part you took in the others, | 
confine my question to this one ?—The decision was invariably not only 
in concert with, but in acquiescence of the views of the officers of the 
Department. In other words, I never pressed any decision upon therm 
about contracts. 

23340. Do you think that you saw the tender itself, of Sifton, Glass 
& Co. before the contract was awarded ?—I may only have seen the 
schedule of contracts made up. 


23341. Here is the tender of Sifton, Glass & Co.: upon looking at 
it now, can you say whether you saw it before ?—No, I cannot say. 
It is quite impossible years afterwards. I could not identify any 
particular document unless my signature was upon it. 

23342. There is a question whether that document amounts to a 
tender for any particular section, or whether it is a tender only for the 
whole line : I wish to know whether that matter was ever brought to 
your attention, and whether you exercised any judgment upon it ?— 
T have no recollection of any question arising about that. My impres- 
sion is there was a distinct tender for the section. 

23343. Could you say how you arrived at that impression ?—Of 
course I could only arrive at it from the report of the officer of the 
Department. 


23344. You might also by reading the tender ?—I do not think I 
read the tender, It is possible I may have, but I think not. 


23315. Do you remember whether, before awarding thig contract to 
Sifton, Glass & Co., you yourself had any negotiations upon the 
subject with any of these parties ?—I do not think so. It is possible that 
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some of them may have called at the Department and asked to see me, 
that was very frequently the case, but I have no recollection of any- 
thing of the kind. 


25346. You do not remember dealing with them distinctly on this 
matter ?—I do not. 


99 


23347. Proposing any terms ?—I am quite certain I never dealt with 
any contractors except through the officers of the Department. Any 
person desiring to see me, of course, I would see them and hear what 
they had to say, but further than that I could have no dealings. 


23348. As to whether you were called upon to place a construction 
on this tender, | may mention that after making their offer for the 
whole line, Sitton, Glass & Co. intimated that although they had given 
a certain rate for the wood land through the whole distance, they did 
not expect it all to cost as much as that, and they proceed to mention 
that between two points, first Fort Garry and River Winnipeg, and also 
between Fort Garry and Fort Pelly, they place the wood land at certain 
sums, naming them, which are lower than the rate placed over the 
whole line, and that in consequence of those allusions to these particu- 
lar localities, the tender subsequently was construed as being an offer 
for one of those smaller localities: does that refresh your memory at 
all on this subject ?—Oh, I am positive I placed no construction upon 
any tender. 


23349. It appears that it was not decided to award this contract to 
Sifton, Glass & Co. until somewhere about October, some three months 
or more after the tenders were received, and that at that time the 
Department placed a construction upon their tender as to anotheritem 
—I mean whether they should receive a price for maintenance beyond 
what was assumed to be their price both tor maintenance and construc- 
tion, and that Mr. Fleming, as Engineer, and the member of the firm 
who was then in Ottawa differed upon the proper interpretation as to 
that item: do you remember any matter connected with that inter- 
pretation—that is their claim for separate price for maintenance ?—No. 
{ recollect the question came up, but in what shape I cannot say. I 
think that contract was awarded, in the first place, to another party 
who declined it. 


23350. It was awarded in the first place to Fuller, who asked an 
extra price in consequence of clearing through wood land ?—It 
was awarded to somebody, and it was on their declining the Depart- 
ment passed on, as usual, to the next. 


23351. It was awarded first to Fuller who declined, except on the 
condition that he should be paid for wood land clearing, and secondly 
to Mr. Dwight, who declined to take it ?~Yes. 


23352. Waddle & Smith had already been awarded another con- 
tract, and it appears to have been suggested that there was a decision 
concerning these telegraph contracts to the effect that no person could 
get more than one contract, and they were passed over, and it reached 
Sifton & Glass. After reaching them it became a question as to the 
terms upon which they should receive it—I mean, whether the sum 
mentioned in their tender should cover construction and maintenance, 
or whether they were to get a price per mile for maintenance in 
addition to any sum specified by them, and a difference of opinion 
arose between them and the Department. It was discussed and 
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a correspondence ensued, and J understand that correspondence was 
submitted to you ?—It is likely it was. I recollect the question was 
raised very well. I presume there is a report from Mr. Fleming upon 
the subject. 


23353. Do you remember whether you gave your personal consi- 
deration to the construction to be placed on their tender concerning 
that subject ?—1 do not think I did. 


23354. The correspondence from their firm suggests that although 
they made their offer in a gross sum for the whole line which was to 
include construction and maintenance, enough could be gathered from 
their figures for mileage and the rate per mile for wood land and prairie 
to show any person who analyzed their tender that they intended to 
ask $15.83 per mile for maintenance of the whole, and therefore they 
asked that same rate for the particular section which was under dis- 
cussion : does this bring the matter to your recollection ?—No, 1t 
cannot remember the details. I know there was a question about it, 
and the question, | presume,would take this shape : if their tender was. 
construed that way it might bring it higher than another one, in which 
case their tender would be passed, and it would be awarded to another 
one. To ascertain that we may have referred to the report of the 
Engineer, 

23355. That might be one shape the question would assume, but it 
might assume another shape—whether they were getting more than 
their tender asked for, though this sum might still be less than the 
next lowest tender ?—Yes, it might. 


23356. Do you remember whether any question in that shape was 
suggested 7—I do not. 


23357. Then there is one mecre ‘matter in which they appear 
to have asked for terms better than those stated in their tender — 
that is, as to the profits of the line. As far as the corres- 
pondence which has been submitted to us shows, they, for the first 
time, in October, 1874, in a letter to Mr. Fleming, claim that besides 
the price for maintenance, based upon their price to be gathered from 
an analysis of their first tender for the whole line, they were to receive 
the protits of operating the line: do you remember anything about that 
item in the transaction ?—No; Ido not. I know there was a question 
as to the profits with two or three of the contractors, but I do not 
remember the details of the discussion. 


23358. This isa letter of the 14th of October, 1874, from Sifton, 
Glass & Co. to Mr. Fleming. [also hand you the letter to which thatis 
an answer. Perhaps, if you look at these, they may cail some part of 
the transaction to your mind ?—They appear to be both written on the 
same day. 


23359. Have you any further recollection now since reading the 
letters than you had before ?—No; nothing further than I remember 
the question having been ra‘sed in some shape. 


23360. Could you say whether you expressel any opinion at any time 
in connection with this transaction, as to the proper interpretation to be 
put upon their tender and this correspondence in connection with it ?— 
{could not but my conviction is I was guided solely by the Engineer's 
opinion. 
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23361, It is suggested by an endorsement on some of the papers Contract No.1. 
connected with this contract of Sifton, Glass & Co., that before entering due aoa ee 

intoit it was necessary to get an Order-in-Council. That memorandum the necessity of 
is signed by Mr. Fissiault : do vou remember whether the necessity of Octneir eas 
such an Order was brought to your attention, or whether you gave any eehiliaataai 
decision upon it ?—It may have been, but I do not think thatan Order- attention, but he 
in-Council would be necessary under the law in such case. It is only oes not think an 
where you pass a tender and take a higher one that you require to set was necessary in 


. i i ; this case. 
out the reasons in an Order-in-Council. us case 


23362. In this case that was done. Fuller had made a lower 
tender and had afterwards asked something more for his wood land 
clearing, and that was perhaps what Mr. Fissiault alluded to when he 
said it had not been given to the lowest tender; however, you do not 
remember having given any decision upon that subject ?—I do not. 


23363. The next contract, No. 2, is with Fuller, and embraces Contract No. 2. 
the western portion only of what was advertised as section 3. Contrary to wit- 
Qapnt} a.) Gye s 2 2 ects tgs ae y ; -, ness’s recollection 
Section 3, if you remember, was from Fort Garry to Edmonton, and it Ress aay porteg 


embraced section 1 and something more, as well as section 2 and some- of BO a ae 
thing more, section 1 being to Fort Pelly, section 2 to a point further panticcompeti- 


west, and section 3 to Fort Edmonton, all of them starting from tion. 
Winnipeg. Now, this contract to Fuller was for the balance of 
the distance of section 3, not included in the contract to Sifton, Glass 

& Co. for section 1, and, as I understand it, was for a portion of terri- 
tory which was never submitted to public competition by itself: do 
you remember that circumstance ?—I thought it was all submitted to 
public competition ? 


23364, Yes, certainly all; but not this particular. portion of one of 
the sections ?—That is contrary to my recollection. 


23365, It arose in this way, according to the explanations given by 
different witnesses: Mr. Fuller made the lowest tender for the 
whole of section No. 3 from Winnipeg to Edmonton, but he 
said that he understood the line was going near the Riding 
Mountains, and he had not provided in his price for clearing any 
considerable extent of wood land, but, finding that the line had 
to go by the north of Lake Manitoba, and that a large amount of 
clearing had to be done, he claimed that a price for clearing should 
be paid to him, or he should not be obliged to take the contract. 
It was finally agreed that instead of giving him that additional amount 
for the wood land, Sifton, Glass & Co. might take the section No. 1, 
which included most of the wood land, and that Fuller should take the 
balance of section 3 at his original price for section 3, deducting what 
he had offered for section 1: do you remember those features of that 
transaction ?-I remember something of that kind, but the object of 
myself and the Department was always to get the work done in the 
cheapest way, and | presume it was divided on that ground. 


23366. That leads me to the main question-—whether the pecuniary Pecuniary results 
results were the only ones considered in awarding these two contracts ? the only ones | 
--The only ones, as far as I know. as witness knows, 

23367. Then there was no intention to give any preference to any 


one which was not called for by the contracts ?—Certainly not. 


23368. In deciding whether that whole contract for section 3 should 
be given to Mr. Fuller alone at his price, with an addition for clearing 
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Smith were left 
without notice 
that a day was 
fixed before 
which they must 
put up their 
security, because 
Mr. Trudeau is 
very careful. 


wood land, or whether it should be divided into two contracts, seems to 
turn upon this: whether it was better to give Mr. Fuller $900 more 
than to him and Glass together, without any of the profits of working 
the line, or to give the profits of the line to Sifton, Glass & Co. and save 
the $900: was the matter presented to your consideration in that 
shape ?—I do not remember; I think not. It was presented to me 
solely in the interests of economy, I think. 


23369. Was your attention called to this: that the question of 
economy depended upon whether it was cheaper to the country to 
give any particular amount to Fuller, or the protits of the line for five 
years to Sifton & Glass ?—It is impossible for me at this distance of 
time to speak of amounts. If Mr. Fleming made such a report, the 
reports would be in the Department. 


23370. Without mentioning the amounts, do you remember that 
these two sides of the question were presented ?—I only remember the 
one side: that the contracts were let so as to secure the cheapest to the 
country. 


23371. They were let with that intention, at all events ?—Yes; of 
course, and, as far as I can recollect, with that result. I can speak only 
from memory. 


23372. There is no report upon that particular feature of this 
transaction, and I think Mr. Fleming said, in giving his evidence, it was 
then called to his attention for the first time ?—Yes; I have not read Mr. 
Fleming’s evidence. 


23373. I only mention that because you thought possibly there 
might be some report bearing on this?—If it was considered there 
certainly would be. 


23374. Contract No. 3 was with Mr. Barnard, in British Columbia. 
We have not proceeded with any investigation about that contract, 
for the reason that evidence appears to have been given upon it before 
some tribunal in British Culumbia, and it is now under consideration 
by the Government, and I mention it only to ask whether there is any 
fact which you think proper to give ?—I cannot remember any fact. 
That contract was not given to the lowest. 


33375, Macdonald’s tender appeared to be too low ?—Yes; it appeared 
utterly useless to deal with him. 


23376. Mr. Fleming reported, in effect, that the time was so short 
and the price so low it was not worthy of consideration ?—Yes. 


23377. The next contract was known as section 5 in the advertise- 
ments. The order in which the tenders were made, taking the lowest 
in the first place, was as follows: Waddle & Smith, first; Sutton & 
Thirtkell, second; Sutton, Thompson & Co., third. The offer to take 
the contract seems first to have been made to Waddle & Smith ?—They 
were the lowest. 


23373. They complain, and Mr. Waddle has given some evidence on 
the subject, that they were passed over without being informed by the 
Department, or any one on behalf of the Government, that there was a 
day fixed before which they must give their security or lose their 
chance; have you any recollection of that ?—I have no recollection 
of that particular statement of an ‘alleged fact, but Ido not believe it. 
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I think Mr, Trudeau is veryAareful about giving such notices as that. 
I think it extremely unlikely. 


2337). Then your belief is founded upon Mr. Trudean’s carefulness ? 
—-Weil, the usual practice. We were always in the habit, indeed, of 
waiting when they asked for further time if it was a reasonable timo. 


23380. Mr. Waddle does not say he asked for further time because he 
never knew the time was limited ?—I am satisfied that was not correct. 


23381. It appears his firm was passed over, at all events, and an offer 
made to the firm of Sutton & Thirtkell. Mr. Waddle gives his evidence 
here under oath to this effect: that while the matter was pending 
between the Government and the Sutton & Thirtkell firm, he himself 
came to Ottawa and saw you and conversed with you, and that he 
complained that he had been passed over in the way he explained, and 
that you then said if Sutton & Thirtkell did aot take it up he could 
have a further chance before any one else : do you remember any such 
conversation ?—l am quite certain I never could have had such a con- 
versation. It would be a very absurd conversation. 


23382. You are aware that this contract was given really to persons 
who were no tenderers themselves—Oliver, Davidson & Co ?—Yes. 


23383. Do you remember what their standing was and how it was 
that they came to get the contract ?—I suppose because they made an 
arrangement with the real parties who tendered. I knew their starding 
well enough. Their standing was quite good. 


23584, Is it usual to deal with persons upon their own representa- 
tion that they are the assignees of the rights of the tenderer ?—Not 
unless they satisfy the Department that they are. 


23385. Do you recollect that they did satisty you that they were ? 
—No; I had no personal satisfaction, but’I have no doubt it was done. 


23386. There is no record of that, and Mr. Trudeau cannot explain 
it, and Mr. Fleming cannot explainit. Mr. Trudeau says the transaction 
was arranged by you individually, and that he did not enquire into 
it ?—I do not think I ever arranged any transaction myself in regard to 
contracts. There must be some correspondence in relation to it in the 
Department. 


23387. It has not been forthcoming, and has not been explained by 
uny person connected with it ?—It has frequently been the case that a 
tender has passed into the hands of another person before the work has 
commenced. That was the case in the Whitehead contract, for instance. 
He was not the original tenderer at all. It was this same Sutton and 
some other person, { think, and he arranged with them to take up the 
contract before commencing. ‘ 


23388. That, of course, is an ordinary transaction. It was the case 
in the Georgian Bay Branch contract, which was transferred to Mr. 
Foster, by Mr. Munson; are you aware of the reason why the Depart- 
ment assumed these persons to be the assignees of the tenderers ?— 
No, Iam not; but they must have been perfectly satisfied with the 
evidence, I think; and I recollect I was very glad to get Oliver, Davidson 
& Co. I considered them excellent men. 


23389. Were you personally acquainted with Sutton & 
or either of them ?—No; I have seen Sutton. 
with him. 
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Thompson, 
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arranged by Min- 
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believes it must 
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ed he never 
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instead of sutton 
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The subject of 
rails first brought 
to witness’s 
motice by Flem- 
ing, who said 
rails should be 
got as soon us 
possible, that 
they had reached 
the lowest rate, 
and that as large 
a lot as possible 
should be secured. 


22340, While the matter was pending between the Government, on 
the one hand, and Sutton & Thirtkell on the other, it appears, from the 
evidence, that Sutton, before the time was up which was limited for 
finding security, went to Toronto and arranged with some mem- 
ber of the Oliver & Davidson firm to take their rights, and that it was 
concluded between them that they should take the contract upon the 
Sutton & Thirtkell tender, and both be and Sutton, and some member 
of the new firm came down to Ottawa before Sutton & Thirtkell’s 
time was up; that before they went away it was arranged 
that they shovld take it, not upon the Sutton & Thirtkell 
tender, but upon the higher one of Sutton & Thompsen, about $28,200 
higher. hat is the arrangement which I understand Mr. Trudeau to 
allude to when he says it was managed by the Minister; do jou 
recollect. anything of it ?—No. I am perfectly satisfied I never 
managed any such transaction. | 


23391. Could you give us any information now as to the negotiations 
which led to the displacement of Sutton & Thirtkell, and the accept- 
ance of Sutton & Thompson at a higher price ?—I can give no expla- 
nation whatever, further than what would be contained in the records 
of the Department. 

93992. There is not the slightest record of any such transaction in 
the papers that have reached us ?—If Mr. Trudeau cannot give you the 
explanation, I cannot. : 

23393. Do you remember whether you had any interviews with 
Oliver or Davidson upon the subject of this telegraph contract ?—I 
have no absolute recollection of interviews; but | think it extremely 
likely that I had, as vearly ail the contractors came here. 

23394. You could scarcely, then, give us the details of any conversa- 
tion or negotiations on the subject between you and any of them ?— 
No; I have no recollection. 


23395. We know of nothing concerning contract No. 5 upon which. 
we consider it necessary to take any evidence from you, but if you 
know of any fact that would be useful to us, we shall be glad to have 
it—this was the first contract of the Pembina Branch ?—The contract 
given was to Mr. Whitehead as the lowest tenderer, to the best of my 
recollection. 

23396. I think a man named Peach tendered a cent lower per yard, 
but he failed to comply with the requirements of the Department, and 
it went to Mr. Whitehead ?—I think so. 


23397. The next contract in order of time is for steel rails. The 
advertisement inviting tenders for rails appeared: about the end of 
September, 1874 ; could you say whether it was about that time that 
it was first considered necessary to purchase rails ?—Yes. 


23398. Could you say whether any action of the subordinates in 
your Department or the Engineer's led to thut opinion?—Mr. Fleming 
tirst brought the matter to my notice, and sad that it was absolutely 
necessary, in his opinion, that rails should be had-as soon as possible, as 
it would take a long time to get them up, and construction could not 
go on without them being on the ground, and, besides, he said he thought 
the price of rails had then reached the lowest rates they were likely to 
reach, and we should secure as large a lot as possible. He was very 
urgent in his representations on the subject. 


23399. Did you yourself weigh the reasons which he gave before 
adopting a conclusion?—I think I did to some extent. Of courso it 
was a mere matter of speculative opinion as to the price being at the 
lowest point. It was at the lowest point actually that had been 
reached up to that time, and [ thought his representations were likely 
to be correct as to that. They certainly were correct, In my opinion, 
as to the necessity of having rails there very soon. 

23400. Irrespective of price ?—Irrespective of price. 


23401. What dil you consider to be the necessity of rails there at 
that lime, irrespective of price ?—It was impossible to go on with 
con-traction without rails. 


+3402. Then, in that case, the quantity required would be a material 
eloment ?—That depends upon how fast you went on with the work. 


23403. Therefore the quantity would be a material element ?-—The 
quantity would be material, of course, in proportion to the extent you 
wanted to go on, 

43104 Could you say what proportion of the work was expected to 
be proceeded with so us to require rails immediately 2—No; [ could 
not say precisely, bat there was every probability at that time of 
several hundred miles being placed under contract within a year. 


23105. Would not the line be placed under contract some time befyre 
track-laying ?—A short time. It takes a long time to get rails into 
that country. 

23406 What I mean is that neither the time of asking for tenders 
nor the time when the work was placed under contract, would of itself 
give a correct idea as to the time when the rails would be required for 
track-laying. The time between giving the contract and preparing 
the road-bed would have to be allowed for ?’—QOh, the road-bed, to a 
great extent, is prepared after you get the rails. You lay the rails 
first before the road is anything Jike completed, and fill up with the 
cars from particular points where your borrow-beds and pits would be. 


23407. At all events, a large portion of the works would have to be 
let before the rails would be required ?—That depends, to a great 
extent, on the nature of the country to be traversed. Making the road 
west of Winnipeg since I left office, the ties weve laid on the grass and 
ballasting was done afterwards with the trains. 


23408. Did the consideration of that circumstance weigh with youin 
estimating the time at which these rails would be required ?——What 
—-¢ircumstance ? 


23409. The fact that rails are sometimes laid on the surface of the 
ground without any preparation ?—I really do not know. 


43410, Because my recollection is the first necessity for these rails 
was between Thunder Bay and Red River, excepting the Pembina 
Branch ?—Yes. 


23411. Then only the quantity for the Pembina Branch would. be 
required immediately ?--lt would be material as to the argument in 
favour of making the purchase then. 

23412. Keeping in mind always 
Branch ?--Yes. 

O33 
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23413. I only wish to know what the fact was—whether the fact of 
the rails being likely to be laid immediately on the Pembina Branch 
weighed at all in the decision as to the quantity required at that time? 
— Ihave no doubt it did. 


23414. About what quantity do you understand to have been 
required for the Pembina Branch ?—It requires on an average about 
ninety tonsa mile. 


23415. That would account, then, for the necessity of providing some- 
thing under 10,000 tons at most; as to any further quantity, do 
you say that the time at which they would be required for use weighed 
in the decision to purchase ?—Certainly; the necessity of procuring rails. 
if we were to build the road, and the necessity of taking advantage of 
the market while it was low. 

23416, For the present we may keep out of sight the cost; I suppose 
if the price was even higher than it was at that time, and the rails. 
were actually needed, they would have been procured. JI am endea- 
vouring now to see whether the necessity of having them for use at 
any particuliar period was a reason for the purchase irrespective of 
price ?--In other words you are endeavouring to see if you could find 
fault with the policy of the Government. AsI said before, I decline 
to answer any question as to the policy of the Government ; but as so 
many falsehoods were circulated regarding the purchase of those rails, 
I have answered every question that was put to me, not that I have 
any right to do it, but because I choose to do it. 


23417. On behalf of the Commissioners, I may state that#if you will 
say now it was the policy of the Government, to purchase rails, irres- 
pective of the time at which they would be used, I will ask you 
no further questions respecting them ?—I prefer that you go on with 
your questions. / 

23418. Then, if there was such a policy, please understand that the 


responsibility of our asking the questions on the assumption that there 
was no such policy, rests with you ?—The responsibility of what ? 


23419. The responsibility of our putting the questions ?—You have 
no right to ask the questions. 

23420. I repeat, that if you say it was the policy of the Government. 
to purchase those rails irrespective of the probable time of their use, I 
will ask you no further ?—I have already told you what were the true 
reasons for purchasing. What more do you want ? 


23421. If you had the two reasons, must you not of necessity have 
had the one: the greater would include the lesser number ?—Which is 
the greater ? 

23422. Of the reasons—price and necessity for use. The number 
two is greater than the single one ?—I don’t understand you. 

23423. We will speak of one first ?—One what ? 

23424. One reason for getting them—the reason that they were 
required for use; now, as to the requirement for use, I am asking 
whether that was a matter of departmental administration, or whether 
it was one of the principles adopted by the Government on this 


matter ?—If it was one of the principles of Government, you have no 


right to ask. 
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33425. I understand that we may not criticise it; [ only ask to Cgmiracts Noss 
know whether it was so or not?—-I decline to answer. The act of pectines to 
every Department must always be assumed to be the act of the Gov- answer. 


ernment. 


23426. Lunderstand you to suggest that every act, every detail cf 
the administration of the Department must, in a constitutional light, 
be considered to be part of the policy of the Government ?—I am not 
here to discuss constitutional questions, 


23427. I understand that you are discussing them ?—No; youare 
quite mistaken. 

23428. Do you decline to say whether the necessity of having the Necessity for the 
rails at that time in view of the period when they would be used was QS@ ol the rails 
one of the elements in the decision for their purchase ?—I have Sag amaag na EN 

. . oO Yr as 
already said it was one of the elements. thou Wii 

25429. But do you decline to give the particulars of that reason ?— 

I have already answered, 


23430. | am endeavouring t9 ascertain where the necessity for the 
purchase existed ?—There were 2,000 miles of railway to build. 


23431. When ?—According to the bargain of 1871 it was to be built 
within ten years. , 


23432. And was that the reason that you thought it necessary to Declines to 
purchase in 1874 ?—I decline altogether to answer questions respecting *°°¥°™ 
the policy of the Government, and you may as well understand that 
sooner or later. 

23433. I don’t want you to state the reason for any policy of the 
Government, but I wish you to make it clear whether it was then the 
policy of the Government to purchase those rails ?— Unless it was 
their policy they would not have been purchased, of course. 


23434. We think the Commissioners are entitled to assume that the 
details of the departmental administration may be inconsistent with 
the principles of government adopted by the Ministry, and that those 
details may be enquired into ?—I have nothing to do with the assump- 
tions of the Commission. 


23435. I only wish to state them clearly so that you may understand 
the position we are taking, and may bear the responsibility of refusing 
to answer or not as you think fit: do you decline to give any evidence 
upon the particulars of the necessity for the purchase of those rails on 
account of their probable use ?—I have already said all that I have to 
say about the reasons for their purchase. 


224° Sree ass 10 , 4, aterial The price a ma- 
23436. Will you say as to the price, whether that was a material perl cere 


element in the decision to buy them ?—I have already said so. the decision to 
purchase. 


23437. Are you willing that that should be investigated ?—That 
what should be investigated ? 

23438. The reasonableness of that conclusion that the price made it 
proper to buy ?—I cannot hinder you from investigating anything you 
please. 

23439. Will you say, then, what appeared to be the reasons in sup- 
port of the view that that was a good time to buy because of the 
price ?—I know of no reasons except the statement of fact. 
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point than it had ever reached, and that Mr. Fleming thought it was 
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Department at that time, to enquire into Mr. Fleming’s reasons more 


23441. Did you not consider it expedient, as administrator of the | 
| 


deeply than merely by hearing that that was his conclusion ?—Well, of” 


course, I adopted his reasons. 

23442. At the time that it was decided to make the purchase of rails, 
can you say whether it was considered expedient to attract English 
competition as well as Canadian competition ?—To attract English ? 

23443 English competition on the prices ?—As to that—I did not 
understand your question at first—there were no Canadian manufac- 
turers of steel rails that I am aware of. 


23444. But there were Canadian dealers ?—I am not aware of any. 


There are Canadian agents for English dealers. I am not aware of° 


any Canadian dealers for themselves. 


23445, You were aware of Canadian agents for English dealers: 
was it considered advisable that the competition should not be 
restricted to Canadian agents of English dealers, and that English 
agents and English dealers should compete ?—I supposed every one 
should have an opportunity of competing. 


__ 23446. Did you consider that eight days was a sufticient time to give 
English agents and English dealers an opportunity to do so ?—If I had 
not thought so the advertisement would not have been issued. 


23447. Were you afterwards led to the conclusion that it was not 
sufficient time ?—Some parties advised me to extend the time so as to- 
enable dealers, instead of telegraphing to their principals, to write to 
them, and the time was at once enlarged as soon as that desire became 
known. 


23448. At the time of the reception of those tenders in November, 
1874, would you say what quantity it was considered expedient to 
purchase ?—I think the first quautity spoken of was 40,000 tons, by 
Mr. Fleming. 


23449. Did you adopt his view ?—Yes; I have already mentioned 
that. 


23450. This was a very large transaction, and it may be assumed 
that you took a part in considering the effect of the tenders and award- 
ing the contracts ?—Perhaps you had better, instead of assuming any- 
thing, ask any questions you desire to ask. 


23451, I will ask it in another way if you prefer it: did you take 
any part in considering the tenders and awarding the contracts ?—It is. 
the usual course in awarding all contracts. 

23452, Did you take the usual course ?—Yes. 


23453. Do you remember, at this distance of time, the relative rank 
of the tenders, giving the lowest price to the first rank, and so on?— 


No, Ido not; but I presume the reports in the Department will show 
that. | 


23454. Can you say whether there was any intention to give an 
preference to any party in contracts beyond what would be called for 
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cannot conceive how there would be. 


23455. Then, I understand you to say that the tenders themselves 
will point to the persons who should have got the contract according 
to the prices. There is the schedule by Mr. Fleming showing what he 
understood to be the contents and substance of the different tenders on 
this subject. If you wish to look at it, I shall be glad if you will say 
whether it shows that this is the rank of the tenders for delivery at 
Montreal ?—I suppose the paper will speak for itself. 

23456. I only wisk to know whether you find any construction 
applicable to it which I have not found , we might differ on the mean- 
ing of 1t ?—Ask me any question you like. 

23457. I understand that the West Cumberland Co. were the lowest Tenderers in 
tenderers for 5,002 tons ?—That is Guest & Co. ? Mane ue 


23458. Cox & Green were their agents ; 5,000 tons at $53.53 ?—Yes. 


23459. I have also understood, from the papers in evidence, that the 
40,000 tons were all contracted for to be delivered at Montreal ?— 
Well ? 

23460, Is that as you understand it?—I think so; I am not quite 
certain of that, however. | 

23461. Not only contracted, but advertised for to be delivered at 
Montreal. The next lowest tender, or rather it is equally low, is that 
of the Ebbw Vale Co. for 5,000 tons, at $53.53; the next lowest 
is Guest & Co. for 5,000 tons, at $54; the next lowest is 10,000 
tons by the Mersey Co., at $54.26; the next lowest is by the 
Aberdare Co., 5,000, tons at $54.75. Now, that quantity reaches only 
30,000 tons, and still the Aberdare Co., who were the lowest tenderers 
for the portion of the first 30,000 tons, got no contract: cal you 
explain why that was ?—That the lowest tender got no contract? 


23462. The Aberdare Co., were among the lowest tenderers for the 
first 30,000 tons, and still though 40,000 tons were ordered they wvvre 
omitted ?—I suppose it was because they were higher. 

93463. That could not be if they were amony the lowest for the first 
30,000 tons ?—The question is, what did it cost the Government. 


22464. That is all. For the first 30,000 tons the tenders, as far as I 
can construe them, and according to that schedule which is now before 
you, show that the West Cumberland Co., the Ebbw Vale Co., Guest & 
Co., the Mersey Co. and the Aberdare Co., were the five lowest tenders 
for the first 30,000 tons ?—The lowest first tenderers were offered more 
than what they had putin their tenders. Cox & Green, for instance, 
had only 5,000 tons in their tender, and they were offered more. 


93163. So far we have had no other direct evidence of that ?—I 
cannot help it. Jam making evidence of it now. 

23466. How were they otiered it?:—They were offered it by Mr. 
Trudeau with my knowledge and consent. 

23467. Is not that a mistake ?—No; I think not. 


93468. There is on record the fact that they wrote to you on the 
18th of December offering another 5.000 tons, and on the 22nd you 
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telegraphed them back: “ No further steel rails wanted, thanks ?”’— 
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They had declined in the first place, and offered, subsequently, after 
the transaction was completed. 


23469. There is no evidence of that offer ?—I cannot help that. The 
offer was made, nevertheless, and Mr. Trudeau informed me that they 
declined. It must have been so. 


43470. Then your recollection is, that before arriving at the quantity 
of 40,000 tons, the West Cumberland Co. were offered a larger 
quantity than 5,000 tons ?—Yes; that is my recollection. My recol- 
lection is that every tender was dealt with that was the lowest, in 


order to get the quantity we decided upon at the lowest possible | 


prices. 


23471. Were Guest & Co. offered an opportunity of supplying a 
larger quantity ?—I presume they were. 


25472. Then, you have no positive recollection ?—No, I have no 
positive recollection. What makes my recollection in the case of Cox 
& Green is, that the newspaper correspondence brought out the fact 
that they stated themselves that they were offered it. 


23473. What correspondence ?—Newspaper correspondence. 


23474. And the Mersey Co.; their offer was 10,000 tons at Mon- 
treal’: do you remember anything about that amount being increased ? 
—I think so. It was increased to 20,000, that being the best arrange- 
ment the Government could make as to price. 


23475. Then the Aberdare Co., do you know anything about them ? 
—I do not recollect anything about them. I presume we never 
reached their figure. 


23416. It appears that their figures were reached, and that 5,000 
tons—the second 5,000 tons—were given to Guest & Co., at the price of 
$55.24, while the Aberdare Co. had offered to supply the same quantity 
at $547), giving Guest & Co. the preference and 49 cts. per ton more 
than the Aberdare Co. had offered to furnish them for?—I have no 
recollection of it. 


23477. The way that happened was this: Guest & Co. offered one 
5,000 tons at $54, and another 5,00) at $55.24. Both offers were 
accepted, which reduced the average to $54.62. That average would 
be below the Aberdare Co.’s offer, which was $54.75 ?—My general 
view, as expressed to Mr. Trudeau, was that each tender should be 
followed up, beginning at the lowest, giving them’as much as they 
would take, and proceeding upwards oniy when forced to do so by 
rising prices, 

23478, Taking 10,000 tons—not from Guest & Co. alone, but half 
from Guest & Co. and half from the Aberdare Co., would have reduced 
the rate for the whole 10,000 tons. I do not know whether that 
circumstance was called to your attention; please state if it was ?— 
I do not think it was. 


23479. There is no tender and no correspondence upon the subject 
of this increase in the Mersey Co.’s supply: could you say how the 
negotiation was carried on ?—It was carried on by Mr. Trudeau, and 
probably referred to me as Minister. 


23480. When you say probably, I suppose you mean that you 
are not able to say positively ?—I have no precise recollection, but I 
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have no doubt that that was the mode. I recollect of Mr. Fairman 
calling upon me once or twice, but I referred him to Mr. Trudeau, 
through whom all business was transacted of the kind. 

23451. After this 40,000 tons had been bargained for, there seems to 
have been a halt in the transaction. That was about the 3rd of 
December, 1874, and subsequently a change of tactics early in January, 
and a further supply was procured ; could you say what led to the 
neces-ity of the further purchase ?—That is for the Pacific coast ? 


23482. I think the new lots amounted to 10,000 tons—of that, 5,000 
tons went to Vancouver ?—About that time we were about entering 
on the obligation to build the Island railway, and it was with the view 
to have iron rails sufficient for that that the second purchase was made. 


23483. You think that was what led to the changed position and the 
purchase of the further lot ?—I think so. 


23484, Was that change, do you think, after the refusal to take the 
West Cumberland Co’s second offer of 5,000 tons at £11 in Montreal 
—equivalent to £19 sterling in Liverpool ?—I have no recollection of 
dates. 


23485, The circumstance happened somewhat in this way, as far as 
disclosed by the Blue Book reports and the evidence before us: on the 
20th of December, or about that date at all events, the West Cumber- 
land Co. offered 5,000 tons more at £11 sterling in Montreal, which I 
anderstand to be equal to £10 sterling in Liverpool, because the freight 
across was £1. That was refused immediately by telegram, stating 
no further rails were required. On the 4th of January, Cooper, Fair- 
man & Co. write to you. That is the first letter upon the subject, as 
appears by the reported correspondence, and they use this language: 
“ With reference to the 10,000 tons required fio.b, Liverpool” — 
apparently pointing to some definite 10,0u0 tons, and suggesting that 
between you and them mention had been made of 10,000 tons: do you 
recollect. the circumstance of any allusion to such a quantity being 
made before that letter—I mean any allu-ion in any correspondence 
between you and Cooper, Fairman & Co. ?—I think there was no cor- 
respopdence. There might have been conversations. 

23486. Between you and some of them ?—There may have been. 

23487. Do you say that there was ?—I really cannot say. I have a 
recollection of an interview with Mr. Fairman once or twice while the 
main tenders were pending, but I have no recollection of any subse- 
quent one. 

23488. On the same day, that is the 4th of January, a telegram was 
sent to you from Montreal, by some persons using this signature: 
« Agents, Mersey Co.” 


‘¢ Mersey Co. having signed tender deliver at Montreal, cannot now deliver west.” 


Did you understand this title to mean Cooper, Fairman & Co. ?—I do 
not recollect of the telegram at all. 

23489. It is reported on page 38 of this Blue Book concerning corres- 
pondence on the steel rails ?—Tbere are three telegrams apparently the 
same day. 

23490. From Cooper, Fairman & Co ?—Yes. there are some on the 
previous page. 
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23491. That is the letter to which [ allude; it is a second telegram ? 
— What is your question about it ? 


23492. I ask whether you understood that title “Agents, Mersey 
Co.” to mean in fact Cooper, Fairman & Co ?—I suppose it must have 
been. They were the agents. 


23493. On the 7th January you accept their tender for 5,000 tons 
at Liverpool at the rate of £10 10s. sterling ; can you say whether 
there ever was any public competition or any kind of competition as 
to any purchase of rails f.o.b. at Liverpool ?—No; I don’t think there 
was. 

23494. You think not ?—I think not. 


23495, At the time of accepting their offer, a spontaneous ore, as I 
gather from the reported correspondence, were the following circum- 
stances taken into account, that two days before you were able to 
purchase from the Cumberland Co. at £10 sterling in Liverpool, or 
equivalent to that, because it was only £11 at Montreal, that on a pre- 
vious occasion the Department bad communicated, before the reception 
of tenders, that they were receiving no tenders or entertaining none 
for the delivery at Liverpool, and that in fact Crawford bad offered 
them there at £10 5s, and the offer was not entertained ?—I have no 
recollection of Ciawford’s offer. 


£3496. It is reported on page 25 of the same Blue Book ?—It was 
during the summer of next year. 


£3497. That would be for delivery in the summer of 1875 ?—Yes. 


23498. That would be quite as early as you wanted them or 
got them ?—No; I don’t recollect our reasons for declining that. 


23494, Then, do you say that the acceptance of Cooper, Frairman & 
Co’s offer was made without the consideration of those circumstances ? 
—I do not think so; I have no doubt they were all considered. 


23500. Was it considered that rails at £10 10s. from Cooper, Fair- 
man & Co. was better than at £10 5s. from Crawford ?—I cannot tell. 
It may have been. It would depend altogether upon inspection and 
quality. 

23501. Are you able to say that any snch matters were considered ; 
that there was such a ditference as you describe ; that one firm had a 
better quality or was more desirable ?—The fact that there was a 
decision in the case implies consideration. I have no recollection of 
discussions respecting the matter. 


OOF 


~3502. No one else of those who have beon before us has touched 
upon any such comparison between these offers—Crawford’s and Cooper 
Fairman & Co,’s, and the other gentlemen in New York, who were 
informed that their offer would not be entertained. That refusal to 
entertain the offer is found on page 3 of this same Blue Book ?—This 
has reference to the original tenders. 


23503. Yes; I am asking whether afterwards in January, before 
accepting the offer of Cooper, Fairman & Co. those circumstances were 
considered ?—Which circumstances ? 


22504. The circumstance that Mr. Justice had been told that no 
tenders for delivery at Liverpool would be accepted, and the zireum- 
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stance that Mr. Crawford had offered them at £10 5s. : I ask whether 
these were considered before deciding to award the Aber ent without 
competition ?—It was a subsequent transaction altogether. 


23505. Can you say if they were considered, or why it was not worth 
while to ask for the competition of Crawford or of the Cumberland Co, 
who had two days before accepted £10 as a price?—I know of no 
reasons whatever, except what are in the public documents in the office. 
I have no documents. 


23506. Is there any fact connected with any of those contracts about 
steel rails which you think it proper to offer by way of evidence, that 
has escaped our attention ?—I know of no fact. 


23507. There is a circumstance upon which we do not think it 
necessary to take further evidence, but | mention it in case you should 
desire to state anything upon the subject. Mr. Chas. Mackenzie, in 
his evidence before us, said that he was a member of the firm of 
Cooper, Fairman & Co., and that after they got the contract for those 
rails, and before he informed any of them that he intended to retire, 
he had a conversation with you on the subject ; is there anything 
connected with that which you think ought to be explained by 
evidence from you ?—Well, 1 have no objection, as it is a personal 
matter, to answer any questions you like to ask. 


23508. We do not ask for any; we wish to afford the opportunity 
if you think it desirable ?— As soon as I saw the statement in a paper 
—1 think it is the Montreal Gazette—that Chas. Mackenzie, or myself, 
or some Cornections, were interested in that contract, I telegraphed to 
him asking if it was so, if he had any interest, and if I might state 
that he had not. I teceived his answer promptly to say that he had 
not any kind of interest, good, bad or indifferent 1 then telegraphed 
to some newspaper denying the allegation made. I recollect well his 
speaking to me about Cooper & Fairman being concerned as agents for 
some English companies, and that it would never do for him to remain 
in connection with them on that account. What precise date that was 
{do not remember. 


23509. Your telegram to him, as I understand it, was the first com- 
munication with him on the subject ?—Yes. 


23510. ‘That was before an interview ?—Yes; | think so. 


It may 
not have been before the interview. 


Y hardly think it could be. 


23511. Then do you think you telegraphed him, notwithstanding a 
previous interview at which you learned his standing in the matter ?— 
{1 presume so. I wanted a definite statement from himself whether he 
had any interest in it or not. 


23512, Was the telegram to ask whether he had consummated his 
intention of retir ing, because at his interview he informed you that he 
bad that intention No: the telegram was-to ask him whether | 
might state that he had not any interest in that contract. J have no 
objection that you should get that telegram—I mean from the Depart- 
ment, if it can be got. 


23513. We do not consider it necessary to get such particulars ; we only 
wish to learn if there is anything about it that you think desirable 
should be put in the evidence 9—OF coarse I am perfectly aware 
of the falsehoods circulated in the country about it at the time. I 
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presume that no one, though used for political purposes, ever believed 
that I had any connection with anything that was improper, and I 
merely mention what I have done because of those statements. | 

23514. It is tor the purpose of affording an opportunity to make 
any desired explanation that we mention the subject. The next contract 
in the order of numbers is the Georgian Bay Branch; that was made 
with: Mr. Foster in February, 1875, and about the end of the year, 
or the beginning of next, it was cancelled ?—Yes. 


23515. Not speaking just now of the Canada Central extension, but 
of the Georgian Bay Branch proper—a payment of about $41,000 was 
made ?— Yes. 


23516. It seems that this was the whole amount paid by the 
Government, and his deposit was returned to him. The only matter 
about this which we desire to enquire into is whether the fact that 
this line was impracticable could have been ascertained for a smaller 
sum if the Government had undertaken the explorations and surveys 
which Mr. Foster made, and for which this was intended 
to reimburse him: can you give us any information upon that sub- 
ject? —We have simply Mr. Fleming’s report, in which he says that 
the amount expended would be useful in continuing the explorations 
westward, and if properly certified might be paid to that extent. TI 
forget the precise amount he suggested. 


23517. Mr. Fleming, as we have gathered from a report which he 
himself puts in, made very strong representations to the Government 
based on letters of Mr. Hazlewood, that such a route as that adopted by 
the Government would certainly be feasible ? - Yes. 


22518, And that that turned out to be a mistake; so that the only 
circumstance about it was that the Government was misled into this 
contract upon incorrect information from the Engineering Depart- 
ment? —Yes; of course. 

23519, Is there anything else about it which you think worthy of 
mention ?—Nothing occurs to me, but I would be very glad that you 
should ask me any question that occurs to yourself. 


23520, There is nothing else about it that we think requires 
explanation ?—I have been told lately that the route selected by Mr. 
Hazlewood would bave turned out to be the best after all. , 


23521. Mr. Shanly and Mr. Fleming; at a later date, state that the 
gradients could not have been secured. At first Mr. Fleming did not 
agree with Mr. Shanly’s proposition, but on the latter occasion he admits 
in effect that his first information was not well founded : is there anything 
connected with it which you think ought to be mentioned ?—No; I am 
not aware of anything as far as explanation is concerned, but 1 will be 
very happy to give any if required. 

23022. The Chairman.—Nothing occurs to us. 


23523. The number of the next contract is 13, which was for the 
portion of the railway next west of Lake Superior; could you say 
whether any definite policy upon the question of building a line 
through that section of the country had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment ?—Well, the objection that I previonsly raised as to discussing 
the policy of the Government comes in, but ag the matter was really 
explained in some of my speeches, | need not have any hesitation on 
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that point at present. The policy of the Government was to obtain 
the best and shortest line as to grades and curves between Thunder 
Bay and Red River, or Rat Portage, which was the objective point 
between the two. The policy of the Government looked to the possi- 
bility of the road east of Thunder Bay not being constructed for many 
years, and to use the water as the means of communication between 
the Ontario system of railways and Fort William, and possibly to 
utilize the small lakes in the interior of this country also for a term. 
The Government migbt, perhaps, have chosen not to commence any 
building at all until the entire line was surveyed and decided upon, but 
we looked upon it as very important to have an immediate entrance 
‘into that country through our own territory for the summer, if not for 
the whole year, and therefore decided to construct this portion as fast 
as we could get it put under contract, the two ends at least, that is, 
between Red River and Rat Portage, and between Fort William and 
the interior line of lakes at Port Savanne. 


93524. You have answered the question at greater length than I 
intended when I asked it, because you have been good enough to inform 
us of some of the reasons for the policy. My object in asking the ques- 
tion was to ascertain what the policy was (or if there was any policy) 
as to the mode of building that link. That being now established, I 
would like to ask whether it was so decided, without reference to 
the state of the examinations by the engineers, or whether it 
depended upon any conclusion as to the sufficiency at that time of those 
examinations. This is asked with a view only of ascertaining whether 
the engineering staff were then considered efficient ?—The line was 
run in the first place from Nipigon Bay up by the Sturgeon River 
route, keeping far north of the present line, but was exce adingly rough 
—so rough and impracticable, in fact, as to lead the engineers and the 
Government to give up the idea of taking it by that line. In 1873 and 
the early part of 1874 it seemed probable that the Nipigon Bay line 
would be the one adopted; but for the reasons stated and the other 
reason not stated, but which I may state, that we found it quite practic- 
able to obtain the minimum grades upon this line, and very straight 
curves, we proceeded with that. As to the engineering staff, it is a 
very difficult thing for a staff, scattered over a country like that, to 
obtain in one year or two an accurate idea of the difficulties to be 
encountered. 

23525. Perhaps I ought to have put my question in this way? 
whether, before entering upon any contract for section 13, it was under- 
stood that the Engineering Department had acquired such information 
as would enable quantities to be mentioned with something like accu- 
racy ?—Well, [do not think there was such an instrumental survey of 
the whole line at that time as made it possible to do that. It was a 
matter of calculation by observation simply, as any engineer can tell in 
passing through a country what it is likely to amount to as to quanti- 
ties. The east end and the west end were ascertained at the time. 


23526, [ think as to section 13 it appears that no location, properly 
so called, had taken place, but what Mr. Fleming designates a trial 
location, and that the quantities had not been even approximately 
ascertained ?—That was not my impression. 

23527. Do you remember that at the time the contractors went upon 
the ground to commence this work they were not able to proceed, and 
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remained some weeks while the actual location was taking place ?— 
That is while a deviation took place. Mr. Hazlewood ascertained that 
there was a better route for many miles, both as to quantities and as to 
grades, and it appeared that Mr. Murdoch had never examined the 
country as a whole as Mr. Hazlewood did, and that part that was 
changed had to be gone over again. That. is my recollection of the 
circumstances. 


23528. Mr. Marcus Smith has said, I think, among other witnesses, 
that this contract was let upon a trial location, and it appears that. 
the specifications were dated January, 1875 ?—It was let upon preci ely 
the same data as the other contracts were let, I think, 


23529. It would be convenient to deal only with this one at this 
moment. Mr. Fleming, at page 9 of his report of 1877, in describing 
all the surveys that had taken place up to the end of 1874, says a 
trial location survey from Thunder Bay to Shebandowan had been 
made, and he distinguishes between atrial location and a regular location 
by saying that the first mentioned, namely, the trial location, is the first 
aitempt at staking out a line for construction, the tangents being laid 
down, and, when necessary, the cnrves being set out, and he proceeds to 
describe the location survey as a more exact examination of the 
ground ?—Well, I understand it was an exact sarvey of the ground, 
that the quantities were calculated from actual data, Indeed, it could 
not have been anything else. 


23530. You think it must have been a regular location ?—I think so. 


23531. Is it because the specifications purported to give quantities 
that you come to that conclusion ?—Yes, 


23532. That brings us back to the question that [ first intended to 
ask—whether the Government, at the time of deciding to build the line, 
considered that they had means of arriving at accurate quantities ?— 
So the engineers reported. 


23533. Then it was upon that representation that the policy was 
adopted, as 1 understand ?—Undoubtedly ; partly as to quantities and_ 
partly as to grades. The question of grades was a governing one 
always. We decided on a policy of having a minimum grade coming 
east and one going west, the one going west of forty and coming east 
of twenty-six, and even if it had made a serious difficulty in cost, we 
probably would still have persevered in carrying out the line. 


23534. Shebandowan was at first the western terminus of contract 
No. 13 ?—Yes. 


23535, That was abandoned and the line was deflected north-westerly 
at some point nearer Thunder Bay ?—It was supposed at first that the 
best line lay by the Shebandowan and Sturgeon Falls route, with a 
possibility of crossing by tbe Nurrows, but having in any case the 
objective point of Rat Portage. The country west of Sturgeon Falls 
was found too rough to be considered practicable, and the deviation 
was made northward without lengthening the line at all. 


23536. All the other questions that have occurred to us concerning | 
section 13 appear to be engineering ones, and it is not necessary 
to trouble you further unless you think of something that ought to be 
mentioned ?—No; there is nothing that I know of. 


93537. The number of the next contract is 14. That was from Red 
River to Cross Lake. In order to proceed with the construction of 
that, if, was necessary, of course, to settle a terminus on Red River. 
Selkirk seems to have been selected for that: can you say whether 
you, as Minister of Public Works, took any part in that selection, or 
was it left to the Engineer ?—It was left to the Engineer. 

2.3538. As to whether it was desirable to let the contract at the time 
that it was let for practical purposes, I would ask whether you are 
aware that a portion of the line next the Red River could not be pro- 
ceeded with, and that when the contractors arrived on the ground they 
were not able to yo on, and were put to large expense. Please look 
at this answer to question 1742 by Mr. Sifton, I do not know 
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whether it will refresh your memory ?—If there was any remon- . 


strance made by the contractor, it will be in the Department, I sup- 
pose. I have no recollection of anything of the kind. 


23539. Iam not speaking as to the position he afterwards tcok on 
the subject, but as to the knowledge the Department had at the time of 
the real state of affairs in that neighbourhood ?—I am not aware of any 
‘special state of affairs. 

23540. Were you aware that at that time there was no located line 
next the river, and that the contractors would be obliged to transport 
their supplies for some distance into the country before they began 
their work ?—No; I was not, 

23541. There was a change from the original contract made respect- 
jug a portion of the line just at the east end by which Mr. Whitehead 
undertook to finish that instead of the original contractors, Sifton, 
Ward & Co. I[ have here a written agreement which was made 
Petween the parties subject to the approval of the Minister at the time? 
—What is the date? 

23542. 13th of September, 1878. This is a copy of the contract, and 
I may refresh your memory by stating the difficulties that seemed to 
exist at the time. The work at the east cond of section 14 was over a 
much rougher portion of the country than that west of it ? - Les. 


23543, That seemed to involve the necessity of using machinery, 
engines and cars, &c., to transport the earth from one part to another 
to do the filling. Mr. Whitehead, the contractor for section 15, had this 
machinery; Mr. Sifton had not, and some arrangement was made 
between them, subject to your approval: can you say whether you 
assented to that on the understanding that Sifton & Ward should, 
nevertheless, get their original prices, or whether it was an abandon- 
ment on their part of so much of the line and the assumption of it by 
Mr. Whitehead ?—1 certaimly had no intention it should be anything 
else but that. 


24544. But what ?—That Mr. Whitehead should do the work. 

23545, For the Government or for them ?—For them. 

25546. Did you understand they were to get their original prices ?— 
Of course not. Whatever Mr. Whitehead was to get they could not get. 


23547. Were they to get anything else beyond his contract price ?— 
He was to get what their contract called for. They could get no more, 
and if Mr. Whitehead did part of the work that their contract covered, 
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he was entitled to be paid, of course, according to the agreement 
between them. v | 


23548. I wish to ascertain now whether the particular nature of this 
assent on you part, or the result of it rather, was discussed or consid- 
ered at the time, and I would like to explain more fully the nature of 
the dispute which has since arisen. [am not doing this with a view 
to ascertain whether their claim is a good or a bad one, but whether 
the action of the Department was expedient. They had no limit to the 
price which should be paid for haulage. The usual condition, at all 
events, in subsequent contracts was that after 2,500 feet contractors 
got no additional haulage, but that between 1,200 and 2,50u feet they got 
1.ct. per 100 feet. Tne hanlage in this case was some two miles. Mr. 
Whitehead undertook to do it for 40 cts. and find his own implements, 
and no extra charge. Sifton & Ward say he was their sub-contractor, 
that they did not give it up entirely to Mr, Whitehead, that they 
were to get their price for haulage, which amounts to some $150,000 
above Mr. Whitehead’s price, that Mr. Whitehead’s price should be 
taken cut of that sum and that they should be paid the difference: [ 
wish to know if these features of the transaction were submitted to 
you and considered by you?—I do not think they were. It was the 
substitution of one contractor for another as to that particular work ; 
that is my recollection. However, I was somewhat busy about the 
time this arose. 


23549. We have no further questions concerning section 14, but if 
you think of any other fact which would be material we should be glad 
to know it?—I know of nothing concerning it, only what is in the 
Department. 


23550. There is another matter that has occurred to us, and which 
may be worthy of consideration, but which is perhaps more of an 
engineering question than a Departmental one. It is this: that this 
substitution of one contractor for another upon that end might have 
been prevented if that portion of the country had been thrown into 
section 15, because it was the same character of country. I may ask 
you whether you took any part in deciding that the terminus of sec- 
tion 15 at Cross Lake should be where it is instead of a mile and a- 
half further west ?—No; it was wholly the Chief Engineer. I knew 
nothing of the country personally, except what I could glean from. 
reports. 

23551, There is a circuumstance connected with the expenditure at 
Fort Frances Lock which has not been dealt with, | understand, by any 
Parliamentary Committee—it is this: not whether it was an expedient 
thing to build it, but whether the money actually paid out by the Gov- 
ernment was fairly accounted for and fully spent in the interests of the. 
Government ?—I know nothing to the contrary. 


23552. Do you know whether it has been investigated in any way by 
the Department ?—I presume the same investigation takes place with. 
regard to all payments. I know of no special investigation. The 
matter of payments is always a matter between the engineers and the- 
Deputy Minister. 


22553. Then no question has arisen specially to call your attention 
to the subject ?—No; I never investigated accounts unless my attention 
was called to it specially by the Deputy. ne 
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_ 23054. The next number is section 15, upon which a great deal of 
discussion has taken place regarding the engineering and financial 
features, and I hardly think it necessary to ask you anything about 
that. It has been very fully dealt with, but as to the letting of the 
contract, it was let to Mr. Whitehead nominally in conjunction with 
Sutton & Thompson ?—It was let to Sutton & Thompson, and they took 
Mr. Whitehead in as a partner, and he afterwards bought them out 
altogether. That is my recollection of it. 


23555. But was not the original contract in the name of the three ? 
—I think so unless the sale was made before the contract was signed, 
I am not quite positive about that. There is a printed return, I think, 
somewhere, an Order-in-Council, which explains the whole ot it. 


23556. It was let to the three apparently together ?—That is my Contract let bo 
recollection. ree contractors, 


23557. That is what I intended to say when I said it was let to him Not sure whether 
in conjunction with them; my question about that is whether at the time a Maat 
it was actually let apparently to the three of them, you were aware that ero head Se 
he was, by arrangement with the others, the single person interested ?— interested 
I am not sure that I was at the time. I was aware afterwards—very 


soon aflerwards—that he was to do the work himself. 


23558. It was before the contract was really awarded to them that 
he arranged that he alone was to be interested ?—He may have. 


23559. My question was intended to ascertain whether you or any 
one in the Department was aware that he alone was interested ?—I do 
not think so, then. 

23560. Were you aware that Senator McDonald or his son had any Was not aware 
interest in the contract at the time it was let?—No ; I was not. Perhaps Moponsid or his 
you would allow me to look at that Order-in-Council ; I think there is ie epi 
a narrative there. We were dealing with Sutton & Thompson contract. 
altogether in letting the contract, and I observe, as I thought, they 
answered telegrams that were sent to them as to whether they had paid 


Mr. Charlton or any one on his account asum of money for withdrawing. 


23561. I understand you to say that at that time you were not 
aware that Senator McDonald had any interest, or was taking any part 
in the matter ?—Senator McDonald called at the Department on behalf 
of Mr. Whitehead, and told us that he was to furnish the security, but 
we knew nothing of any arrangements between the two. I supposed, 
being a relative, that he was doing it as a matter of favour to Mr. White- 
head. 


23562. Was there any reason to suppose, at that time, that they Asked Senator 


were effecting the withdrawal of Charlton ?—I saw it stated somewhere, McPonald who 


or had a letter sent me, I forget which, that they were instrumental in wees NE ee 
doing that, and Mr. McDonald was in my office and I asked him the Jetting out of the 


question. He denied it very explicitly, and said it was wholly untrue, Way, and Senator 
but I thought that a formal letter should be addressed to themselves. it very explicitly, 


Accordingly this telegram was sent : 


““Orrawa, 5th January, 1877. 
‘Messrs. Surton & THompson, 
‘Brantford, Ontario. 
‘fT am directed by the Minister of Public Works to say that the Department has 
been informed by parties interested, that the firm of Sutton & Thompson, or some 
o4* 
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person acting on their behalf, has paid Charlton & Co., or Mr. Charlton individually, 
a sum of money for withdrawing their tender for the construction of section 15 of the 
Canada Pacific Railway, and to ask if there is any truth in this matter. 
(Signed) ‘“R. BRAUN, 
‘Secretary.’’ 


On the morning of the 6th, that is the next morning, the following 
reply was received :— 
‘¢( Private.) 


“By telegraph from Brantford, 6th, to F. Braun, Esq., Secretary Public Works 
Department: 

‘(No truth whatever in the statement that we, or any person on our behalf paid 
Oharltov & Co., or Mr. Chariton individually, a sum of money for withdrawing their 
tender for construction of section 15 of the Canada Pacific Railway. 


(Signed) “SUTTON & THOMPSON.” 


T assumed, upon Mr. MeDonald’s representations, which were very 
strong indeed, as well as this direct denial of Sutton & Thompson, that 
they were maligned in the matter. I never ascertained whether there 
was any truth in it or not. 

23563. Do you remember that before the matter was finally closed 
Mr. Martin, who had been a partner of Charlton’s, and whose name was 
mentioned in the original tender, claimed that he had rights which 
should not be overlocked ?— Oh, yes, I remember it quite well; I think 
it is dealt with there in that Order-in-Council. I will find it if you 
will allow me. Here it is: 


‘<The letter of Mr. Martin, one of the principals of the firm of Messrs Charlton & 
Co. already referred to, contains a statement that he is prepared to proceed to give 
the necessary security. But he did not tender any security, and as be had been given 
the opportunity for two months to do so, it would have been evidently useless to wait 
longer on his account, setting aside altogether the matter of the rupture of tbe firm 
of which he was a member.” 

23564. The report which contains that matter is dated on the 6th of 
January; Mr Martin’s letter is on the 29th of December ; would you 
say whether after the 29th of December you declined to negotiate in 
any way with Mr Martin, or declined to recognize his standing ?—I do 
not remember the precise date, but I presame from the memorandum 
that we made, the tender of the work to other parties, and we ceased 
negotiations with him as a matter of course. 


23565. Then, at no time after receiving his communication did you. 
recognize his standing, or deal with him ?—We should not; I am not 
aware that we did. I do not think it is possible that we could. 

93566. Tam not sure whether you gave as one of the reasons for not 
dealing with Mr. Martin, that you had already offered it to the next 
highest tenderers ?—I do not know that I did. 


23567. Or do you understand that, as far as the next lowest tenderers 
were concerned, the matter was open ?—It could not be open if we 
offered it to those parties. 


23568. I am only asking whether it was open or whether it had then 
been offered ?—I presume it could not be open, and after examining the 
Charlton & Martin tender we were tolerably well satisfied it was not @ 
bona fide tender at all, It was a matter of contract jobbing, I think. 


23569. Is there any other circumstance connected with section 15 
which occurs to you as being proper to give in evidence ?—You have 
not asked anything about the other tender. 
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23570. Which ?—Kane & Macdonald’s. 


23571. We have not considered it necessary to ask anything about 
that ; but if there is anything beyond what appears in the reports that 
you think material, we should be glad to hear it ?—Well, I understood 
from an extract I saw of your proceedings, that Mr. Macdonald made 
certain representations here. 


23572. That did not lead us to think it necessary to ask anything 
further ?—Very well. I have merely to say that Mr. Macdonald and 
Mr. Kane (1 think the other party’s name was) tendered, and they 
wanted to make a condition, that section 14 should be finished within 
the time mentioned. I could make no condition with any individual 
coniractor, I saw that Mr. Macdonald had made certain representa- 
tions here, and I thought it proper to mention that. We would be 
making anew contract without advertising, if we had done so. It 
would be making the Government responsible for implementing their 
contract, and tor damages if they were not throagh with section 14 
within the specified time. They received every courtesy and atten- 
tion at all times from the Department, and I have a letter of profuse 
thanks from Mr. Macdonald for the attention he had received at the 
Department. 


23573. The next is No. 16, which was an arrangement with the 
Canada Central Railway for an extension from the vicinity of Douglas. 
There is no question which occurs to us excepting that concerning the 
rails. There was a Joan or an advance of rails; do you remember 
whether that was returned either in money or in the same quality of 
rails ?—As you are placing that in evidence it would be better to state 
the facts, I think. 


23574. If you will?—The Government were bound by the agree- 
ment with the Canada Central to pay 75 per cent. upon rails delivered. 
A quantity of rails were delivered at Renfrew as near the line of the 
railway as they could be got. An Order-in-Council specified the neigh- 
bourhood of Renfrew or Douglas as the beginning of the subsidized 
road. Mr. Foster proceeded to construct the branch —we supposed then 
it would only be a branch—to Pembroke, and applied to the Govern- 
ment fora Certain quantity, | forget how much, 100 or 200 tons of 
these rails, as a loan, until he could deliver others. The Govern- 
ment permitted him to get that quantity, he giving in security in South 
Hastern Railway bonds to the extent of £60,000, if I recollect right. 
The rails were afterwards replaced, or accounted for rather in the new 
contract. The rails did not belong to the Government, but to the com- 
pany, but we had advanced 75 per cent. of their value according to Mr. 
Fleming’s certificate of the value of the rails. Then they became 
Government property until the contract was fulfilled. After the rails 
were laid, the Government ceased to have any control over them. 


23575. The next contract, No. 17, was for the transportation of rails 
from Liverpool to Vancouver Island. It was made by Anderson, 
Anderson & Co. at the rate of £2 per ton, [ think, this item amounted 
to sometaing over $5),000 ; do you remember whether any steps were 
taken by the Department to ascertain the prices of freights in England 
before giving the work to Cooper, Fairman & Co., or whether they were 
allowed to fix the rates?—No; we had some information, whether it 
was looking at the newspapers, or getting the rates from some other 
quarter, 1do not remember. That was about the freight. £2 10s. 
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Contract No.17. Was what they asked in the first piace, 1 believe. That we declined, 
and we gave £2. 
23576. I think their first offer was £2, and after it was accepted 
they wanted it raised; but you held them to the original bargain? 
—Was that it ? I had forgotten. 


Contract No.18. 23577. The next, No. 18, is for the transportation of rails from 
Duluth to Winnipeg. That appears to have been let without any 
public competition. There were two offers made from individuals: 
one from Fuller & Milne of Hamilton, on the 6th of April, 1875, and 
another on the 21st of April, 1875, from N. W. Kittson ; do you 
remember anything of that transaction ?—No; I only remember that 
the contract was given to Kittson & Co.—the North-West Co., I think 
it was called, or something of that sort. 


23578. The Red River Transportation Co.?— Yes. 


23579. Do you remember an interview between Mr. Hill and your- 
self on the subject, he representing the Red River Transportation Co. ? 
—I saw Mr. Hill; Ido not know whether it was on that occasion or 

not. 
Reason why a 23580. Do you remember any good reason why a higher price should 
pata Walton, be paid to Kittson & Co. than to Fuller & Milne ?—I think they were 
than Fuller & | 1, the only parties who could do it, for one thing. They had control over 
todo the work all the boats on the river, and they had control of the railway; but 
sa besides that we had nothing for storage giving it to Kittson. They 
were obliged to find storage and wharfage at Duluth, and besides there 
was a question of currency which made a difference of some cents. 
We thought it advisable on all grounds that they should obtain the 


contract. 

23582. Then, upon the whole, do you say that there were some 
reasons why it should be given to Kittson at a higher price ?—The 
reason I have stated was, I believed they were the only parties who 
could do it, but I do not believe the priee was higher. 


23582. If it was higher, was there any reason that you know of ?— 
There could be no other reason than that. 


23583. You think there was that reason— that they offered storage, 
which Fuller & Milne did not ?—The others could not; they had not 
the storage. 


23584. But if they tendered for it?—I do not think they tendered 
for it; that is my recollection at least. 


23585. As far as the currency is concerned Fuller & Milne state 
distinctly their rates are American currency ?—In their tender? 


23586. In their tender. That would dispose of that matter ?—Yes; 
have you their tender there ? (Tender handed to witness.) 


Kittson’s condi- 23587. The offer of Mr. Kittson involved serious difficulties and con- 

ons ito depth ditions as to the state of the water in Red River; he offered to carry 
them only on condition that the water was of a certain depth, Mr. 
Fuller’s offer was unconditional in that respect; and, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Kittson did not deliver the rails as far north as was intended, 
the reason alleged by him being the state of the water ?—Not all. 


21588. I think some 29,000 tons used in building the Branch were 
not delivered ?—That was to be built in any case. 
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21589. I think, in your Order-in-Council you advised the building of Comet No-18- 
that Branch ?—It had to be built at any rate. 


21590. I mean built at that particular time ?—Oh, yes. 


21591. This is a letter of the 23rd of May, from your Department to 
Mr. Kittson upon the subject. Ido not know that the correspondence 
shows that particular advantage which you think governed the decision 
about storage: are you aware whether it was arrived at by conver- 
sations and not by writing ?—I think there is no-dcubt whatever that 
they had control of almost every boat on the river. 


23592. And was that a reason why they should get a higher price ? 
—It was a reason why they should have the contract if they were the 
parties, and the only parties, likely to deliver them. 


23593. Fuller seems to have been a responsible party for a contract, 
because he had a contract for constructing a telegraph line ?—I sup- 
pose 50. Fuller a responsie 

23594. And, if a responsible person, I suppose he could be dealt Hoi Gad pteee on 
‘with ?—No doubt. It was quite impossible for him to take them in in impossible for 


; him to take rail 
the same time. iin thie Batie | a 


1 : . ti Kittson. 
23595. I notice that in a memorandum of yours in pencil at the foot | 


-of Kittson’s offer of the 2st of April, you direct some one to write and 
say that Mr. Hill’s offer—I suppose alluding to a verbal offer—covered 
all charges at Duluth, and asking that this be also put in writing ?— 
Yes. 


23596. He afterwards makes a written offer, but this item of storage 
which you mention does not appear to be in the writing ?—It should 
have been. 


23597. There is wharfage and dockage, andjhandling ?—Yes; they 
were responsible for it altogether. The moment they were delivered 
over the vessel’s side they took charge of them. 


23598. After getting his revised offer in obedience to your pencil 
memorandum, I suppose it was assumed that the documentary evidence 
was complete as to the offer of both parties ?—I suppose so. It ought 
to be, at all events. 


23599. Do you know what the usage was as to the weight of tons in 2,000 Ibs. the tom 
transactions concerning rails where no weight was mentioned ?—I think °f Usage. 
the usual ton with us is 2,000 lbs. 


23580. You think that was the usage at that time in dealing with 
rails ?—I know nothing about rails. I mean to say that was the cur- 
rent weight of our ton. 


23581. I ask whether you considered that applied to rails ?—I do not 
remember whether we had that under consideration. It was, I think, 
the long ton at sea—the English ton. 


23602. There was a contract (No. 20) with Cooper, Fairman & Co. contract No. 20. 
representing the Merchants Lake line for the transportation of rails The lowest ten- 
from Montreal to Fort William. That was submitted to public com- derer did not get 
petition, and a Mr. Samuel appears to have been the lowest tenderer : which was givem 
do you remember any of the circumstances connected with the mat- {0 Cogper, Fair- 
ter? He did not get the contract ?—I do not remember the precise 


circumstances, I know there was some question arose about it. This 
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Wontract Noe 20. 1 emorandum of the 29th of April, 1875, gives, of course, the whole: 
history of the transaction. 


23603. That appears to be based entirely upon the circumstance 
that Mr. Samuel was not a steamboat owner ?—There is a paragraph. 
to that effect. 


23604. Do you remember whether there was any other reason ?—I 
know of no reason—at least, | remember of no reason. 


Contract No.28. 23605, Contract No. 28 was also for the transportation of rails; it 
involves, apparently, an amount of something over $200,000, It was. 
awarded to the Red River Transportation Co. contractors, and without 
competition: do you remember whether there was any reason for 
not submitting it to competition ?— What is the date ! 

Webs Mok now 23606. 16th of May, 1876 ?—And what is the date of the other? 


the reason why 


this wasnotsub- 23607. The other is just a year before ?—No; I suppose the reasons 
mitted to com- ; 4 shee ‘ c 
SeiiiOn, are given in some departmental document. 


Bolts and Nuts- 23608. A subsequent contract, No. 39, of March, 1875, appears to 
ee on ot ite * have been made through Cooper, Fairman & Co. for bolts, and without 
eee ee ets. public competition. Do you remember any reasons for that course ?— 


without public = Bolts or spikes ? 
competition. 


23609. Bolts and nuts ?—That was to fill their contract for the steel 
rails. There was a certain quantity to be supplied with the steel rails.. 


23610. The Mersey Co.’s tender had apparently offered to do so; but 
they informed the Department that this offer by Cooper, Fairman & 
Co. on their behalf was unauthorized, and they refused to fulfil it, 
which left the Government open to get the best offer they could. I 
am asking now whether any steps were taken to get a better offer 2— 
I cannot say. Mr. Trudeau can tell that. 


23611. He intimates that he is not aware of any steps, but the story 
seems not to be complete, and you may be aware of some steps ?—I 
have no recollection, only I recollect enquiring if they had fulfilled 
their bargain as to the bolts. 


23612. That was a contract concerning bolts to be delivered at 
Montreal ?— Yes; that is where the rails were delivered. 


Contract No.31. 23613. In addition to that, contract No. 31 was brought about by 
Cannot explain Cooper, Fairman & Co., representing a firm in England, the Patent 
how Cooper, Fair- Bolt and Nut Co. This offer of theirs, apparently a spontaneous 
tomakeaspom= offer, was $94.77 at Liverpool; but before that, at the time the 
sence ould. Original tenders were made for rails and nuts and bolts together, 
have been accept- several persons had tendered, offering to deliver nuts and bolts in 
vithout ’ 
competition. England at very much lower prices—from $80 a ton down to $77: 
do you know any reason why this spontaneous offer should be accepted 
without competition ?—I know of no reason except to fill the rail 
contract. 


23614. It is not connected with any contract, so far as we can 
learn ; it was an entirely spontaneous offer from Cooper, Fairman & 
Co. to supply bolts and nuts ?—It must have been connected with some 
other rail contract, otherwise they would not be wanted. 


23615. The nuts and bolts may have been intended to be connected 
with the rails, but the nuts and bolts are provided by a distinct con- 
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tract. The next in order of time is contract 5A. It is the extension of 
the Pembina Branch northward to Selkirk. The only poirt requiring 
investigation about that is the authority for a telegram of the 11th 
of May, 1877, sent by Mr. Braun, which had the effect of giving 
very large prices for part of the work, although it was in a 
prairie country—paying as high prices as for similar work on section 
15?—The earth work, [ think, was the same price as for the South 
Pembina, and it was on that ground it was given, and it was a question 
with the Government whether it was not all one contract, the Pembina 
Branch, the termination of which was uncertain at the time it was let. 
It was built to the neighbourhood of Winnipeg, but it had to be built to 
connect with the main line. 


23616. Whether it was, or was not, a continuation of the South 
Branch, was it discussed whether the prices allowed on section 15, that 
difficult country, should be paid to Mr. Whitehead on the Pembina 
Branch ?—For earth work ? 


23617. Yes; ditches—off-take ditches?—The ditches, Mr. Fleming 
fixed a price for them. The off-take ditches were not considered to be 
in the contract, but the embankments were all the same price, accord- 
ing to my recollection. 


23618, There is no evidence of any one fixing a price for off-take 
ditches; but, on the contrary, it appears to have been founded on a tele- 
gram from Mr. Braun, the authority for which we bave not so far been 
able to discover ?—The price was fixed by the Hagineer, of course. 


21619. Was the Engineer permitted to fix prices not mentioned in 
the contract ?--The prices of off-take ditches, and other work not con- 
templated in the contract had to be fixed by the Engineer. Who else 
would doit? I havea perfect recollection of discussing the price of 
off-take ditches with Mr. Fleming, but what the price was I could not say. 


23620. Having looked at Exhibits Nos. 23 and 24, which are Mr. 
Fleming’s recommendation and your report to Council, and now looking 
at the telegram sent by Mr. Braun of the 11th of May, can you say 
whether that telegram, in its terms, was authorized by you ?—I could 
authorize nothing in opposition to my report to Council and the recom- 
mendation in the report of the Engineer. There must be some mistake. 


23621. This telegram is much more comprehensive than Mr. Fleming’s 
report or your recommendation ; it embraces all work that was 
to be done—not the four specified items only ?—Hxcept the earth 
work. 22 cts. for the earth work is the same in this telegram as in 
the other. 


23622. But it speaks of all other work. Under this, in effect, Mr. 
Whitehead has been paid 45 cts. for off-take ditches which he says in 
his evidence, could have been done for 22 cts. if offered to competi- 
tion; can you say whether, as far as that kind of work was concerned, 
this telegram was under your authority or not ?—Oh, certainly not. I 
could authorize nothing but what was in the Hngineer’s report, | was 
always specially careful about that. 

23623. There is one matter which I have omitted to ask concerning 
contract 25 on which a tunnel was built instead of an open cutting 
through some rock locality ; it appears, by the evidence, that the con- 
tractor had arranged with the engineer on the spot to do the work at 
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$8, but that he came down to Ottawa and had some negotiations with 
you, upon the strength of which he declined to do the work at the $8? 
-—It was a different contractor—one contractor making an arrange- 
ment about it there while the other was here. 


23624. You mean two members of the same firm ?—Yes; that is my 
recollection of it. I recollect very well hearing the price arranged 
by Mr. Hazlewood. 


23625. The price afterwards was a higher one ?—I know. We had a 
correspondence about it. 


23626. It was paid afterwards on a report of Marcus Smith’s for this 
reason: he said these men had undertaken to do some work on 13, 
which had been cmitted by the contractors of 13, and in view of that 
they had better be paid the $9. They got the $9. What I intended to ask 
you was, whether, when you fixed upon the $9 here, there was any reason 
tor concluding that to be a fair price, because one of their firm at that time 
considered $8 was enough ?—There was no particular reason, except 
calculation arrived at of the cost of similar work elsewhere on discus- 
sion with the engineers. Making the tunnel saved a mile and three- 
quarters of railway nearly. 


23627. Lam speaking of the price of $9. It was not arrived at in 
consequence of any individual negotiation with you ?—No. I saw him 
ahout it, and Mr. Trudeau and one of the engineers. I forget whether 
it was Mr. Fleming or not. 


23628. Contract No. 34, as described in Mr. Fleming’s report of 1879, 
appears to cover two transactions, one accomplished by correspondence. 
with individuals, the other by tenders in the ordinary way. The latter 
was concerning the transportation of rails from Kingston to Manitoba, 
and the former for transportation from Fort William to Manitoba. 
The expenditure under each bargain is given in this report by Mr. 
Fleming at page 129. He gives the item for transportation from 
Fort William of 1,500 tons as costing $27,000. Now it appears 
that without any competition the same price was thus given for 
transporting from Fort William as for the whole distance from King- 
ston; do you remember any of the circumstances connected with 
the making of that new bargain, and the reason for making it 
without competition ?—No. The principal price in transporting rails 
is loading and unloading. The mere matter of a day’s sailing does not 
amount to much. I presume the fact was we had to take some of 
those rails to supply the want in the west, and we were obliged to 
take them from Fort William instead of waiting for them to come 
from Montreal. 


23629. Some of the witnesses say that $18 was an extravagant 
price to pay for transporting them that distance: do you remember 
any reason for giving that price ?—The extravagance cannot be great 
if $15 was the price to Dulath, and the $3 was to Fort William, and 
that made up the $18. 


23630, Do you remember that as a fact?—No, 1 do not. Isay, if 
that was the rate, the prices were about the same as usual. 


23631. Nothing further occurs to us to ask you. If there is any- 
thing in addition which you think ought to be stated by way of evidence, 
we shall be glad to hear it ?—No, I have nothing to state. 
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23632. In the progress of your evidence you stated that most of the 
decisions of the Department would be recorded by some memorandum 
showing that the Minister bad instructed them to be carried out: are 
you still of the same opinion, or have you found decisions of any im- 
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portance in which there was no such memorandum ?—there is not Partment. 


always a memorandum, I have found several instances in which 
we had no written instructions. 


23633. I was asking not only for written instructions, but written 
memoranda made at the time to show that such instructions were 
given: such memoranda might be made by some subordinate ?—There 
are instances without memoranda of that description. 


23634. In some of the cases which have been explained before us we 
have not been able to ascertain clearly the authority by which the 
contracts have been entered into, or the proceedings which were con. 
summated by the contract. In one case, that of contract No. 4, given 
to Oliver Davidson & Co., you stated that it was managed by the 
Minister, and that you did not enquire into it deeply. Mr. Mackenzie 
himself, under examination, led us to understand that in no instance 
did he award a contract without the acquiescence of his subordinates, 
and this is one of the matters upon which you got notice that you 
would be examined. I now wish to know if, after investigation, you 
are able to say whether you took any part, and if so, what part, in the 
arrangement of that contract No, 4?—-I have nothing to add to my 
former evidence on that subject. I have not found any memorandum 
showing what part I had taken, and I do not think | took any part. 


23635. Is there any written report on record in your Department, 
showing the quantity of rails which, in the fall of 1874, were within 
some specified time likely to be used on the railway ?—No. 


23036. I gathered from your evidence upon former occasions, in 
which you explained the practice of the Department concernin» official 
transactions, that all correspondence was intended to be recorded: is 
that still your impression, or was I right in supposing that to be the 
substance of your answers ?—Yes, it is still my impression. 

23637. We find, in the correspondence concerning steel rails, several 
communications directed by Messrs. Cooper, Fairman & Co, to the pri- 
vate secretary of the Minister at that time, Mr. Buckingham, and the 
correspondence is not complete because of the omission of the answers 
to these communications, as far as any printed return shows: can you 
say whether there is any record now of the answers from Mr. Bucking- 
ham to this firm ?—No; there is no record, 


23638. Was that an exceptional case, or is it usual that private 
secretaries should deal with departmental transactions and not place 
the correspondence on record?—The intention of the Department is 
that any official letter written by the private secretary should be 
recorded, Iam not aware of any correspondence being exchanged and 
not recorded; there may have been correspondence, or there may not. 


23639. Then, you mean that you are not sure that any answer was 
given by Mr. Buckingham to these communications ?—I do mean that ; 


yes. 
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23640. Have you any reason to think that there was?—I do not: 
know personally whether there were any answers or not. 


23641. [understand that you do not know, but I was asking whether, 
from your knowledge of the transactions that were going on at that 
time, you have any reason to think that there were answers to the 
communications ?—-I should rather reply to a special instance than to a 
general question of that kind. 1 


23642. Will you select the instance, or shall I ?—You may select 
the instance. ; 


23643. If you will look at page 41 of a Blue Book return to the House 


ingham answerea Of Commons, dated 6th of April, 1876, you will see some com nunica- 
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tions from Vooper, Fairman & Co., and from Mr. Cooper: will you 
please look at them and say whether you know anything about the 
negotiations at that time, and whether Mr. Buckingham probably 
answered them ?—I do not know whether Mr. Buckingham answered 
them. 


23644, Is it usual, in negotiations concerning departmental transac- 
tions, that a correspondenve should take place between tenderers or 
contractors and the private secretary ?—No., 


23645. Upon a former occasion, you were asked concerning the time 
given to Waddle & Smith to put up their security in support of their , 
tender for contract No. 4; I understood that you were not aware of: 
any correspondence, and could not find any in the Department beyond 
that which was published in the Blue Book. Since that, Mr. Mackenzie, 
asa witness, stated that he had no recollection that they had been. 
passed over without being informed that a day was fixed before which 
they must give security, and he did not believe it, because he thoaght | 
you were very careful about giving such notices. I wish to know now 
whether you were careful enough to give such a notice, or whether 
Waddle & Smith were otherwise notified of a day before which they 
must put up their security or forfeit their position ?—I have not found 
any formal notice, and I do not recollect what kind of notice was given 
them. . 


23646. Have you any reason to think that the Blue Book return does” 
not include the whole of the correspondence on the subject ?—No reason. 

2°647. There were several contracts concerning steel rails, numbered 
from 6 to 11 inclusive; T gather from the evidence of Mr. Wackenzie 
that it was his habit to take the judgment of yourself and Mr. Fleming, 
or some others in the Department, before deciding upon these con- 
tracts: I wish you to say now whether your judgment was asked | 
concerning those contracts, and to what extent your views were invited ? 
—I have no recollection that my judgment was asked on that occasion. 


23648. Is it, in your mind, a matter of doubt whether you were asked 
or not to give your judgment ?—In the matter of rails it is not. 

23641, Then, which way do you say it was?—The Minister decided 
himself. 

23650. We have asked you to furnish a statement of the highest 
authority which is recorded as having directed the different contracts 


before the closing of them: has that been prepared ?—It is now being 
prepared, and it will be ready in a very short time. 
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C. H. Gamssy Esq., 


Civil Engineer, British Columbia, 


Dear Sir,—Some of the witnesses before the Commissioners Letter from 
appointed to enquire into matters connected with the Canadian Pacific potters Racy 
Railway have given evidence concerning the examination of portions Railway Com- 
of the country between the Dean Inlet and the Gardner Inlet on the Cauy crabnaee 
Pacific coast ; the first of these having been made under Mr. Horetaky 8 agestions for 
in 1874, the second under you early in 1876. answer. 

You will no doubt remember that your instructions were to explore 
from “the head of Gardner’s Inlet, vid the valley of the Kitlope 
River across the summit to Tochquonyala Lake.” | 

Mr. McNicol, who was one of your party on this occasion, has given 
his testimony on the subject, and inasmuch as Mr. Secretan and he, 
according te his account, made the examination without your presence 
over that part of the country which was evidently intended to be 
examined more critically than any other—namely, the neighbourhood 
of the height of land and Tochquonyala Lake—it is likely that he would 
- have within his own knowledge more facts concerning the subject than 
you could have. Yet as you were his superior officer it is possible that 
you may be better able than he is to give reasons tor the course adopted 
by your party, and for the conclusions which you reported to the Chief 
Engineer. 

Therefore, the Commissioners have thought it proper to communi- 
cate to you the material parts of the evidence heretofore received, the 
cor.clusions to which it seems to point, and to ask you for such expla- 
natious as seem to them to be required, as well as those additional ones, 
if any, which you may think it expedient to offer. 

The probability of your being able to give direct testimony, concern- 

ing the country alluded to, more valuable than that of Mr. McNicol, 
seems so slight that the Commissioners do not feel justified in calling 
you from British Columbia to give evidence in the ordinary way before 
them, involving as it would so much loss of time and aserious expense. 
They hope, however, that you will not object to further their investiga- 
tion by affording in another way such reliable evidence as you can in 
the shape of a written deposition, under oath, before some officer duly 
qualified to take it. Any magistrate may take it. 

Under date of Nov. 15th, 1574, Mr. Horetzky reported to the Chief 
Engineer that on the 9th Sept. of that year he left the Dean Inlet and 
explored up the valley of the Tsatsquot, that after caching the canoes 
on the confluence of a tributary of that stream, he proceeded north- 
westward, and then after reaching a water-shed in the valley (1,200 
feet elevation) he crossed the middle fork which came from the 
mountains on his right, and a short distance further reached a sheet of 
water to which he gave the name of the Beaver Lake. He gives the 
elevation of this lake at 1,100 feet above sea level, and the latitude of 
its lower end 53° 14’ 45”, At this point he said that a mountain 
torrent from the northward entered it. This stream being a north- 
east fork of the Kitlope had its source in a glacier distant about seven 
miles from the lake. He reported that a mile or so east of this glacier 
source he discovered a pass through the comparatively low mountains 
forming the rearmost longitudinal mass of the Cascade range. This 
pass communicated between the ravine of the north-east fork of the 
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Kitlope, and a sheet of water on the eastern plateau, to which he gave 
the name of Lake Tochquonyala. Of this lake he gives the altitude at 
2,920 feet, and the latitude at 53° 20’ 13”. 

He proceeds to say that having camped on the left bank of the north- 
east fork of the Kitlope, at an elevation of 2,900 feet above the sea, he 
ascended the mountains to a height of 5,000 feet above the sea, and at 
that spot, turning to the south-west, a large flat glacier lay a little way 
beneath, discharging the waters of the north-east fork which could be 
traced like a silver thread as they rushed down the steep ravine to 
Beaver Lake, : 

Mr. Horetzky’s full report, from portions of which the above is 
summarized, is printed at page 137 of Mr. Fleming’s special report for 
the year 1877. 

Together with his report, Mr. Horetzky furnished the Department 
with a topographical sketch of the country examined by him. Of 
this a tracing (on a scale of 4,000 feet to the inch) was furnished to 
you, and from what he had seen of that tracing, Mr. McNicol was able 
to recognize the original filed in Ottawa. 

Mr. Horetzky’s report and sketch both being before the Commissioners 
seem to suggest that a railway ascending from tide water to the 
plateau east of the Cascades through the pass near his Tochquonyala 
Lake, would find an insuperable obstacle in this part of the Kitlope 
Valley, for there it must, within a distance of some six or seven miles, 
have been necessarily carried from the level of his Beaver Lake, 
1,100 feet to the pass 3,100 feet above the sea, or at a gradient 
of much more than 300 feet per mile. In other words, that if the 
pass was to be utilized it could only be so by finding some easier 
grade than the best which could be obtained between these two points 
in the Kitlope Valley. The easier one is indicated as possible on aline 
descending gradually from the pass along the slopes of the mountains, 
on the eastern side, first of the Kitlo}e and then of the Tsatsquot 
Valley, down to Dean Inlet. 

After this report and sketch by Mr. Horetzky it seems to have been 
considered expedient to obtain from instrumental examination more 


exact information than a bare exploration had afforded, and accordingly 


that Mr. Fleming instructed you to proceed to the locality and make 
the necessary examinations, taking with you the tracing of Mr. 
Horetzky’s sketch, to which Mr. McNicol alluded. 

From the proceedings up to this step one comes naturally to the 
opinion, that you were desired at the very least to ascertain more pre- 
cisely than could be done by a track survey, the features of the country 
in the Kitlope Valley, between two sheets of water, one in latitude 
53° 14’ 45”, at an altitude of 1,100 feet above the sea, and the other in 
latitude 53° 20' 13” at an altitude of 2,920 feet, both having been 
named by Mr. Horetzky in 1874: the first ‘‘ Beaver Lake,” the second 
“Tochquonyala Lake.” 


1. The Commissioners desire to know whether, before entering on 
this service, you were aware of the substance of the above summary of 
part of Mr. Horetzky’s report, or if not aware of all that is above men- 
tioned, of how much of it? 


2. Your report states that your initial point being in latitude 
53° 12’ 20” and vour course of exploration a little south of east for 
twenty-four miles, at about the eighth mile of your progress you found: 
a lake the shape and bearing of which corresponds to the lake called 
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4, And whether you ascertained the length of it, and how ? 


5. And again, whether you had then any, and if so, what means of 
knowing how far from the sea Mr. Horetzky or any one else had repre- 
sented his Beaver Lake to be ? , 


6. Mr. McNicol stated that you went no farther than the end of the 
first twenty-six miles, and that on reaching that point you prepared to 
return to the sea coast, you yourself retaining Mr. Horetzky’s sketch, 
and directing Mr. Secretan and him to proceed to complete the 

examination without you. Inasmuch as you had not then reached the 

neighbourhood of any lake which you could believe to be the Tochquon- 
yala of your search, the Commissioners do not understand why you 
should not personally have continued the examination of the country, 
and they wish to be informed of the reasons which led to the course 
then adopted by you? 


7. How was it that with Horetzky’s sketch of his exploration at 
your command, you reported in effect that Tochquonyala Lake 
emptied into a stream which joined the Tsatsquot in its progress to the 
sea, his sketch showing as it did that Tochquonyala Lake emptied 
entirely into waters flowing from the opposite side of the height of 
land towards the central plateau of British Columbia ? 


8. Did you, in fact, assume that all the data given by Mr. Horetzky’s 
report and sketch were incorrect ? 


9. If not, please state the several data of those shown by him which 
are consistent with the accuracy of your report ? 


10. In your report you say that streams flow into the basin of the 
Kitlope from all points, evidently meaning the valley of the Kitlope 
as explored by you, and that the only exit from the valley is by the 
pass explored (also pointing to the pass found by your party), and 
that this is only a divide between the waters flowing into the Gardner 
and Dean Inlets. The Commissioners desire to know whether 
you had any reason for making this statement beyond the information 
derived from this examination made by you in 1876, and embraced in 
your report? 


11. If so, what the reasons were ? 


12. They also desire that you should say whether you have, since 
the making of your report, come to the conclusion that your party 
failed to examine either the whole or some part, and if so, what part 
of the country, which at the time of giving you the instructions the 
Chief Engineer intended to be examined ? 


13. They further desire to know whether you received written 
instructions from the officer directing the surveys in British Columbia ? 


14. Whether written or verbal—who instructed you ? 
15. Please also state the substance of your instructions ? 


& 
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I send you a tracing of a portion of a large map now being prepared 
for the Mngineer’s Branch of the Department of Railways here, and 
apparently covering the fields of the actual operations of yourself and 
Mr. Horetzky, on the occasions referred to. Please return this tracing 
with your deposition. 

In giving your testimony as above requested, it will be a sufficient 
reference to any of the above questions, if you will attach to any 
paragraph of your answer relating to any given question, the same 
number us you find prefixed to such question. 

Assuming that your attention to this matter will occasion some 
disbursements, including the fee to the officer taking the oath, I send 
a cheque for $15 to cover your expenses. 

- I am, dear Sir, | 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) Ny By DAVIESS 
Secretary 


Camp Kanaka CREEK, 
6th August, 1881. 
N. F. Davin, Esq., Secretary, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—lI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
dated July 9th, 1881, on the 27th ult., and embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity of replying thereto. We have been very much engaged with a 
rather difficult bit of country, which required close personal supervision ; 
this, with the difficulty of reaching a magistrate, has caused some delay 
in replying, which [ trust the Commissioners will excuse 

I have no doubt the Commissioners will recognize the difficult posi- 
tion in which I am placed in being called upon to give evidence con- 
cerning transactions which took place nearly five years ago, without 
any previous preparation. My instructions, notes, memoranda, diary, 
&e., are all at my residence in Canada. Apart from the information 
furnished tn your communication I am obliged to trust, almost wholly, 
to memory. 

If you take into consideration the fact that I have been continuously 
and actively employed on surveys or explorations, demanding my whole 
attention and taxing my energies to their utmost, you will easily 
understand how very ditiicult it is for me to recall details of work so 
far back. Should any omissions occur in this statement, or anything 
not veconcilable with my former report appear, I trust the Commis- 
sioners will attribute it to the peculiar circumstances, in which I am 
placed. I have no desire to omit or conceal anything pertaining to this 
enquiry, 

My veport of the explorations made from the head of Gardner Inlet, 
vid the valley of the Kitlope River, in the winter of 1876, is a statement 
of facts, the knowledge of which was obtained by the party under my 
direction. It is not and never was intended to have any reference to 
any other person’s report, survey or exploration. We were instructed 
to go to acertain point (head of Gardner’s Inlet), follow a certain 
river (Kitlope), try and reach the summit of the Cascade range of 
mountains, taking a certain Lake Tochquonyala as an objective point. 
In order to do this as speedily and certainly as possible, we hired guides, 


~. 


; | 
natives of the Kitlope Valley, who readily undertook to gnide us 
to oar terminal point. They were quite familiar with the name 
Tochquonyala, as it is, or was, the name of the great Indian chief 


whose people dwell at and in the vicinity of Dean’s Inlet. We 
followed our guides, recording (to the best of our ability) 


the names of the lakes and rivers as they gave them to us. We 
explored the various streams falling into the Kitiopeas far as the canyons 
and deep snow permitted. The stream dotted on the tracing sent to 
me as Kitlope River running through Horetzky’s Beaver Lake, our 
guides called Tenaicoh, and affirmed that its source was a large 
glacier high among the mountains. If the Kitlope turned southward 
in its course we followed it hopefully, as every practical engineer, 
who has any knowledge of the Cascade range, knows that a stream’s 
deviation fiom a direct course offers a greater probability of a more 
practical gradient to overcome that range. 

Minute details of the whole expedition are set forth in my report of 
1876. The description of the point reached, the return and the reasons 
for returning, are fully gone into. 

I respectfully beg leave to call the Commissioners attention to the 
fucts as there set forth, and, if they should consider it necessary, to 
summon Messrs. Secretan, White, Orr, McDonald, Dewdney to substan- 
tiate the same. 

J remain, 
Yours truly, 
(Signed ) C. H. GAMSBY. 


Deposition in answer to questions submitted by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Commissioners dated July, 9th, 1881: 


1. L had such information as the sketch afforded. I do not remember 
whether I had read Mr. Horetzky’s report or not. 


2. Because the guides called it by that name. 
3. The shape was probably obtained by a compass traverse. 
4. The length by micrometer measurement. 


Norr.—These and like questions I can only answer from memory ; 
I had access to the notes taken on the spot I could be certain, 


5. We judged the distance by measurement on his sketch. 


6. When we had reached the twenty-sixth mile we had traversed the 
Kitlope Valley and reached the first canyon on our course. As the river 
was not frozen it became necessary to transport all our camp equipages 
and supplies over the high bluffs. To do this would occupy the whole 
force for some time, and the season for winter exploration was rapidly 
drawing to a close. It became of the first importance to us to know 
something of the country beyond this canyon, hence the expeditions 
undertaken by Messrs. Secretan, White, McNicol and others. If 
the canyon was short and a favourable country lay beyond, we 
might hope to get over and make some progress towards our 
terminal point, the summit of the Cascade range of mountains. 
Tf, on the other hand, the canyon was long, or if the exit 
from the lake beyond was impracticable. we had only to get back to 
the coast as quickly as possible. The latter was found to be the case, 
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Hitlope Valley. 


Guides quite 
familar with the 
name of Toch- 
quonyala. 


GAMSBY’S 
DEPOSITION 


(1) On entering on 
his exploration 
had Horetzky’s 
sketch. Ho- 
retzky’s report he 
does not remem- 
ber to have read. 


(2) Called the 
Beaver Lake of 
his sketch so 


if because the 


guides so named 
ite 


(3) Conjectures 
that the shape of 
Beaver Lake was 
ascertained by a 
compasstraverse. 


(4) And the length 
by micrometer. 


(5) Judged the dis- 
Ho- 
retzky’s Beaver 
Lake from the 
sea by measure- 
ment on his 
sketch. 


(6) Explains why 
he and others dic 
not take part in 
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Kitlope Valley. 


(7) Asked to ex- 
plain how he re- 
ported that Toch- 
quonyala empti- 
ed into the Teats- 
quot, Horetzky’s 
sketch showing a 
Tochquonyala of 
which the Depart- 
ment was already 
advised emptying 
into waters flow- 
ing in an opposite 
direction, he says 
his report refers 
entirely to a lake 
reached by his 
two assistants, 
and ecalied Toch- 
quonyala by the 
guide. 


(8 & 9) Assumed 
nothing in regard 
to sketch of Ho- 
retzKky who des- 
eribed a different 
country from 
that described by 
deponent. 


(12) Report shows 
that his party 
failed to examine 
the country. more 
than 1,000 feet 
above the sea, and 
gives reason for 
failure. 


(15) Instructions 
to follow from 
head of Gardner 
Inlet,valleyof the 
Kitlope, to sum- 
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range, making 
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Explained to 
Fleming in 1871 
that the best line 
was from Bur- 
rard Inlet to 
Kamloops, but 
more easterly the 
question lay 
between the 
Howse Pass and 
the Yellow 
Head Puss. 


and we returned. It was probably at this stage of our proceedings 
that Mr. McNicol alludes to my remaining in camp. Our means of 
transport (sleds and snow shoes) had become so much broken up when 
we reached this point that a thorough repairing became necessary 
before we could proceed. Kconomy in the use of these implements 
became of vital importance. As I was a heavy man and the soft snow 
over fourteen feet in depth, it will readily be seen that I could not take 
part in explorations. 


7. My report refers entirely to the lake reached and described by 
my assistants, and called Tochquonyala by our guides. 


8 and 9. I assumed nothing respecting Mr. Horetzky’s data. He is 
describing one portion of the country, [ another, at quite a different 
elevation. 


10 and 11. The statement is made on the reports of my assistants, 
and from information obtained from the guides, 


12. I have not come to that conclusion since making my report as it 
is shown in that report that we failed to examine any portion of the 
country above 1,000 feet above the sea, together with the reason for 
such failure. 


13. I received instructions in writing. 
14. From Mr. Marcus Smith. 


15. As near as I can recollect: to go to the head of Gardner’s Inlet, 
follow the valley of the Kitlope River (making Tochquonyala Lake an 
objective point) to the summit of the Cascade range of mountains. 


Sworn before me this sixth day of 
August, 1881, at New West-}> (Signed) C.H. GAMSBY. 
minster, B.C. [Seal.} 


(Signed) JoHN Rosson, J.P. 


WINNIPEG, June 14th, 1881. 
To the Roya Commission, Ottawa : 


GrenTLEMEN,—In Mr. Fleming’s evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion, published in the Montreal Gazette, May 17th, 1881, there are 
reflections on me which are most uncalled for, and it is with extreme 
regret I feel, in justice to myself, obliged to give explanations that I 
hoped would be avoided. 

A long personal acquaintance with British Columbia, previous to 
Confederation, enabled me to come to a decision which was the better 
line for the railway to follow; this was a subject since 1858, when I 
first landed in that colony, that was always foremost in my mind, and 
whenever | had an opportunity I availed myself of it to make explora- 
tions and gain the most correct information in all respects. When I 
left the service of the Imperial Government in 1867 I was positive 
that the line from Burrard’s Inlet to Kamluops was the one to adopt, 
but from that point to the prairie region, east of the mountains, it was 
doubtful whether the line by the Yellow Head or that by the Eagle 
and Howse Passes would be preferable, and to be able to decide upon 
their respective merits most careful surveys should be made of both of 
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them. These were the views I explained to Mr. Fleming in June, 
1871, when [I arrived in Ottawa and was appointed by the Dominion 
Government to take charge of the Howse Pass surveys. I was confi- 
dent, and am go still, that should the latter line prove to be practicable 
it is the better one to adopt, and I used every exertion to have a most 
thorough survey made of it. The results obtained the first year—1871 
—were published in my report of 1872. 

I did not think it necessary to make any instrumental surveys in Telegraphed 
British Columbia with the exception of the two lines from Kamloops ee per AN 
above mentioned; I thought it well, however, that explorations of the ing that some. 

. 4 ng should be 
more northerly portion of the country should be made, and regarding done to appease 
the Bute Inlet one I telegraphed to Mr. Fleming to that effect, as. I theciamour ots, 
saw the clamour of certain persons on Vancouver Island would not be Vancouver. 
appeased unless a fair and full examination was made of their favourite 
but very hypothetical lines. 

I always regarded the heavy expense of the instrumental surveys Always thought, 
in the northerly portion of British Columbia as a great mistake, as I the nepNy Oaee 
felt certain the railway would ultimately be forced to the lines above surveysin the 
mentioned. Had I been in charge in British Columbia, not one of the re eer ae 
parties that made such elaborate surveys in the northerly portion of 
the colony should ever have gone into the ficld. I am glad to hear 
that Mr. Marcus Smith, who had charge of those northerly surveys, has 
so substantially endorsed my views as to go out this year as Dominion 
Engineer to construct a portion of them, 

I returned from the interior to Victoria in 1872, expecting to have 
to go to Ottawa, but left my parties in the mountains so as to resume 
work early in the spring. I found it would be far better for me to 
remain on the Pacific sile and make preparations for the following 
year, and communicated my views to Mr. Fleming. I remained in 
British Columbia. 

It must be borne in mind that when J took charge of the surveys in When deponent 
the mountains the l.ne for the Canadian Pacific Railway was to be EOC Capa 
defined in two years, and when I was in Victoria in 1872, one year had the railway was 
then nearly elapsed, ani there was a great deal of work to be done to a ee " 
thoroughly complete the work from Shuswap Lake to the longitude of 
Fort Edmonton, and I found it necessary to ask for a third party to 
enable me to finish the work by the end of the second year, which 
request was granted, and I received a telegram from Mr. Fleming to 
say it was of primary importance to push forward the survey of the 
Howse Pass. 

Having long distances over which to convey supplies, men, ec., I Surprised whan 
had, without a moment’s loss of time, everything necessary en route for him Fleming's 
the Columbia Lake; but before leaving Victoria with my third party, aati 
which was already on board the steamer, I received a message from abandon the 
the Lieutenant-Governor to say he wished to see me on important Nib pes sth, 
business, so I at once saw him and was greatly surprised when he Se ee ae 
showed me a telegram from Mr. Fleming to say 1 was to abandon all ” an 
surveys on the Howse Pass route and take my parties and supplies into 
the Yellow Head Pass by way of the Athabaska Pass, These orders left 
me in a very serious dilemma, as all my arrangements were made for 
the Howse Pass work, and the localities in which my parties, supplies, 

&e., were, these could not be more unfavorably situated for the Yellow Arrangements 

; : ° nvolving heavy 
Head surveys. The heavy expense of purchasing animals, of opening outlay had 
trails, of building boats, &c., for the completion of the survey of the A ect yee en 
Howse Pass, and the exploration of the neighbouring country were to Howse Pass. 


55% 
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Further pur- 
chases required 
tor the survey 
through the 
Yellow Head 
Pass. 


Telegram from 
Fleming reject- 
ing suggestions of 
witness and 
Trutch and order- 
ing witness to 
take the route by 
the Athabaska 
Pass. 


Extravagant 
purchase of 
supplies. 


Challenges Flem- 
ing’s statement 
that purchases 
were ordered to 
be stopped. 


then made, and I could not have been in a better position to complete 
that work when these most unfortunate orders arrived. Further 
purchases of animals, supplies, &c., were unavoidable for the transport 
and work required in opening the trails and making the survey through 
the Yellow Head Pass. 

I explained the difficulties of the Athabaska Pass to His Honour, and 
the conclusions we came to were that two great mistakes were made in 
those orders: one being the abandonment of the surveys of that route 
prematurely, and the other being the route I was ordered 
to take by the Athabaska Pass. I also pointed out to him the 
proper plan to follow under the altered circumstances to carry out the 
surveys of the Yellow Head Pass with my parties. His Honour tele- 
graphed to Mr. Fleming our views regarding the proposed transfer of 
parties, &c., &c., from Howse to Yellow Head Pass; and after waiting 
several days—I think twelve days—a telegram was received by His 
Honour from Mr. Fleming to say our suggestions were not approved of 
80 we could see no other course to follow, but obey Mr. Fleming’s orders 
and go by the Athabaska Pass. I was well aware of the difficulties I 
would have to encounter in getting through by that pass, having years 
before explored the Columbia River from its source to the boundary 
line; and I informed His Honour that it was doubtful if I could get 
through by the close of the season, and that great expense and loss of 
time would be incurred, and that it might be attempted to place the 
responsibility on my shoulders, which is what Mr. Fleming is now 
trying todo. The above orders then led me to think the system of 
carrying on the surveys of the Canadian Pacific Railway would prove 
very unsatistactory in the end. 

Mr. Fleming, in his evidence, says: ‘when the exploration of the 
Howse Pass was abandonedin April, I ordered all purchases to be stopped, 
but I found afterwards that large purchases, amounting altogether to 
$28,000 had been made at Port Caldwell (Fort Colville) in the United 
States. After that date, some of them as late as August, there were 
some things purchased which I could not see were wanted, such as 
gold pens, quicksilver, &c. I cannot account for such large quantities 
of supplies being purchased after I gave orders that the survey should 
be stopped. I know that large quantities of supplies were sent up the 
Columbia River and into the Jasper Valley and were abandoned, and 
for all I know may be there yet.” 

I have to say the above statement is the first time I ever heard that 
Mr. Fleming had ordered all purchases to be stopped. Had such an 
order ever reached me I should simply not have gone to the Yellow 
Head Pass, for T would not have taken a number of men into the moun- 
tains to starve to death when the winter setin. The supplies purchased 
above alluded to, were for the surveys of the Yellow Head Pass, and 
not for those of the Howse Pass, I knew it would take me that 
summer, the following winter and summer, to get through and make 
the surveys of Yellow Head Pass to somewhere about Edmonton, and 
instead of adopting Mr. Fleming’s plan of recalling the parties in British 
Columbia as winter approached and taking the staff over to Ottawa at 
great expense and loss of time, and a further loss of time in getting the 
parties re-formed and into the field, I took them into the mountains 
and kept them, was able to work until J anuary, and to resume work 
in the middle of March, and I took in supplies for that purpose, and for 
the two seasons instead of one, and before I got the survey through to 
the neighbourhood of the Pembina River I was obliged to send over to 
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Edmonton for various supplies and men, which were provided me by “purchase of 
the Hudson Bay Co., and had it not been for their assistance I could *™PPMe*s 
not have got through. LIregret they were most unwarrantably kept 
out of their money for four years. Mr. Fleming said to me, at Moose 
Lake, I should not have taken in supplies for such a length of time; I 
differed from him then, and [ do so still. 

With regard to gold pens, quicksilver, &c., I have a distinct recol- As to charge of 
lection of purchasing one gold pen for a friend of mine which I cer- }éne thine 
tainly paid for out of my own pocket. There was, I remember a this must bea 
little quicksilver which would be used for two purposes: one for pans and the 
artificial horizons to obtain latitudes, which I often did, and the other 9uus or pros. 
to “prospect” occasionally as trails were opened to see if gold existed pecting.” 
in the streams crossed. I endeavoured to obtain as much information 
of the country passed through, not only as regarded routes, but also 
the climate, soil, nature of the timber, minerals, &c. I think, if refer- 
ence is made to the accounts, it will be seen that ‘‘ gold pens” will turn 
out to be “gold pans,” which we used, and they are very generally used 
on the Pacific coast for baking bread in as well as for “prospecting.” 

The supplies sent up the Columbia River into the Jasper Valley were Stores turned 
neither lost nor abandoned up to the time I finally left the Yellow Head Pisming pamed, 
_ Pass, when some stores were turned over, with between thirty and forty 
horses, to Mr. Fleming’s confidential man, whom he transferred over to 
me on his way across the mountains. He and Mr. Fleming corresponded, 
and Mr. Fleming had better find out from him what he did with them. 

Some supplies were abandoned in the Hagle Pass in the “Gold 
range.” Value, to cover cost and transportation, I estimated at $7,000. 

The expense of getting them out would have been so great, compared 
with their value when they could be again available, that it would not 
do for me to send for them. 

Mr. Fleming goes on to say: “In 1872 1 made a trip across the 
mountains partly on horseback and partly on foot, and met Mr. 
Moberly in Jasper Valley, he not having done nearly as much on his 
survey as he should have done; _ he could not satisfactorily explain his 
delay.” This matter is placed in a most peculiar way. I told Mr, Told Fleming | 
Fleming that his orders forcing me to go by the Athabaska Pass, con- Hing cen 
trary to my advice, was the cause of the delay and of the great expense Athabaska Pass 
incurred thereby. I also told him I was perfectly well aware delay. 
before [ left Victoria of what the result of carrying out his instruc- 
tions would be, and that if he liked he could call on the Lieutenant- 
Governor and hear from him what my opinion was at that time. From 
conversations we had on the above and other subjects, | saw he was 
going to try and put the responsibility on me, and [ was on the point of 
resigning at Moose Lake, and the only thing that prevented my doing 
so was the position my different parties, animals, supplies, &c., were in 
at the near approach of winter in the different passes, and the know- 
ledge that my then leaving would entirely break everything up and 
cause more foolish expense and delay, if not of loss of life as well. 

Again Mr. Fleming answers the following question :— 

“ Did you consider the subject of pack animals purchased by him ?— 
A. I could not see the necessity of them. * * * TJ instructed Mr. 
Moberly to return to Kamloops, but he did not obey my instructions, 
and stayed out all winter, his excuse being he did not get my letter.” 

I never made such a statement to him or to any other person to the Allegesthat he __ 
effect that I had not received that letter. I wrote a private report to Reyer sald be did 
Mr. Fleming in the early part of 1873, which accompanied my general ing’s letter, but 
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“purchase of ‘ropor't, and plans of survey of Yellow Head Pass, forwarded by Edmon- 
rh ge ton ‘and Winnipeg, that explained a great many things not touched 
ey psa ey upon in my general report. Mr. Fleming received that report, and he 
which he explain- knows there is a full'explanation in it regarding the purchasing of the 
ything. : i 5 5 a 
animals. I certainly had other reasons besides those mentioned in 
that report, some of which I will now mention. On my leaving Mr. 
Fleming at Moose Lake, I had thoroughly made up my mind to leave 
the service, for I found that the style of management of the Canadian 
Pacific surveys would be characterized and distinguished by incapacity 
and enormous expense, and, as far as I was concerned, that I would 
experience underhand treatment. For the last seven years I have 
been unable to say my opinion then formed was incorrect. I did not 
place confidence in the person to whom he ordered me to hand over 
such large quantities of supplies and such a number of animals. On 
The instructions recciving the letter above alluded to, the instructions conveyed in it 
‘ills tobe.” were too childish to be followed, and I then decided that I would carry 
followed. on any further work to the best of my judgment for the interests of 
the Government; that I should obey orders when I could see they 
were sensible, but not otherwise, and as soon as I could do so get out 
of the railway service as quietly as possible. 1 went on the survey 
for business, and not to be made a fool of. I did not come out of the 
mountains for a year after receiving those orders, and during that 
time completed the preliminary survey through the Rocky Mountains 
and the Foothills. As for taking all the men out of the mountains 
just when the troublos of the Athabaska Pass were over, and the party 
ready to go on with the survey, which was made that winter from the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains to Lac 4 Brulé, was beyond compre- 
hension, when another party would have to be sent up, and that was, 
as I afterwards learnt from a paragraph in “ Oeean to Ocean,” a part 
of the plan proposed, where it is mentioned that party M, then in Red 
River Valley, were telegraphed to proceed to the Rocky Mountains in 
the winter, and do work that at that time I was actually going on with. 
When informed Having read the telegram informing me the Government had 
ea ee dhxca” adopted the Yellow Head Pass for the railway, I naturally con- 
on Yellow Head cluded the location surveys would go on when the preliminary 
location surveys ODeS were finished, and | prepared for them so that luss of time 
would go forward and running about from one end of the country to the other 
A prepared 5 é ; P 
for them. would be avoided as much as possible. I had my pack trains— 
a most important department in mountain surveys—in a most com- 
plete and thoroughly organized state for the prosecution of further 
work, and the supplies mentioned as having been handed over to Mr. 
Fleming’s agent should never have been taken away from the Yellow 
Head Pass, but have been supplemented with others for the work 
mentioned. After I Jeft the service other parties went up to do the 
location work, and had to take supplies back again with them. One. 
party was even sent to make explorations of the mountains south of 
the Athabaska River. I was amused to meet the gentleman in charge 
of the party in Winnipeg a few days after I first arrived here, and to 
find him ordered to explore for passes up the “ Matique” and “ Rocky” 
Rivers which were close to my main depot; this certainly inferred 
that I had not explored them. I think I have made many explorations 
Mr. Fleming has no idea of. Such expenses as the above should not 
Had 'toOpén have been incurred. 
about 1,000 miles = ‘The great obstruction I had to contend with was the opening of some 


or gio, 800-to 1,000 miles of trails, costing about $100,000. 1 reported this in 
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the last report written by me in Ottawa, but have never seen it pub- 
lished. There were many other obstructions and petty things done to 
hamper me that are needless to dwell upon unless necessary, so I shall 
not enter into them now. I may say I saw through the scheming too 
soon to be deceived, and was thoroughly cognizant of the object sought 
long before I came out of the mountains. 

The proof that I did not give incorrect information is in the fact that 
the railway is now in course of construction from Burrard’s Inlet to 
Kamloops, and from thence the route by the two passes still undecided 
by the Syndicate until they have fully completed the examination of 
the Howse Pass left unfinished by me, and I take it as a high compli- 
ment that after nine years of expensive surveying of other lines mine 
are now found to be the correct ones, but I regret it has cost the 
Dominion millions to endorse me. 

When I finally got clear of the railway I was defrauded out of a 
whole season, and had to pay my expenses during that time as well, 
and before I left Ottawa I told Mr. Fleming I had been unfairly treated. 

I was well aware there were persons in British Columbia who wished 
to get rid of me, and they may have represented things to Mr. Fleming 
which I am inclined to think have very much misled him. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 


WALTER MOBERLY. 


ae anes SoRtens 


In THE Marrer of the Royal Commission issued respecting the Canada 
Pacific Railway : 

I, Walter Moberly, of the City of Winnipeg, in the Province of Mani- 
toba, Civil Engineer, do solemnly declars that the within statement in 
detail is true in substance and in fact, regarding all matters therein 
referred to; and I make this solemn declaration conscientiously believ- 
ing the same to be true, and by virtue of the Act passed in the thirty- 
seventh year of Her Majesty’s reign, intituled: “An Act forthe Sup- 
pression of Voluntary and extra-Judicial Oaths.’’ 


Declared before me at the City of 
Winnipeg, the 28th day of WALTER MOBERLY. 


June, A.D, 1881. 


J. McKenziz, 
A Commissioner in B. R. and for the County of Solkirk, 


EE Se ED 


Orrawa, 15th December, 1881. 
To THomas Nixon, Esq., 
Winnipeg. 

Srz,—The Commissioners appointed to enquire into facts concerning 
the Canadian Pacific Railway instruct me to send the accompanying 
interrogatories to you, and to request that you will, on or before the 
tenth day after the receipt thereof, deliver to Messrs. Bain & Blanchard, 
Solicitors, of Winnipeg, your answers in writing to the said interroga- 
tories in a closed envelope, addressed to me, 
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course of Syndi- 
cate as vindicat- 
ing his correct- 
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spent on surveys 
though resulting 
among other 
things in 
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Purveyorship. 

You will receive herewith the sum of two dollars as witness fees. 

If your answers are numbered respectively with the same numbers 
as the questions to which they apply, no further reference will be 
necessary in order to indicate the question to which each of your 
answers is given. 

a I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


N. F. DAVIN, 
Secretary, C..P.R. Commission. 


INTERROGATORIES administered by George M. Clark, Samuel Keefer and 
Edward Miall, appointed by Royal Commission dated 16th Jin, 
1880, to enquire into facts concerning the Canadian Pacific Railway 
to be answered by Thomas Nixon, of the City of Winnipeg, in the 
Province of Manitoba, as a continuation of his evidence under oath 
for the information of the said Commissioners. 


Ree 4) of third 1. You are reported to have given evidence on the 17th day of 
nee Select April, 1578, before the Select Standing Committee on Public Accounts 
on Pub. Accts., Of the House of Commons at Ottawa, Mr. Young being in the Chair, 
SEE ees and (speaking of W. F. Alloway) to the following effect, the questions 


having been put by Mr. Kirkpatrick :— 


Buying Horsese (Question.) You also employed him to buy horses? (Answer.) Yes; that is his 
business. 

(Question.) Did he charge what price he liked, or did you pay him a commission, 
or how? (Answer.) No; I paid him no commission. He was paid under the direc- 
tion of the engineer who wanted the horses ; the engineer did. 

(Question.) How did you pay Mr. Alloway for his trouble ? (Answer.) I paid the 
accounts that were brought in. 

(Question.) Then you did not know the number of horses and the details of each 
horse’s price, andso on? (Answer.) {remember he had Mr. Lucas with him on one 
occasion, and of course he knew about the prices and the time. 

(Question.) Who is Mr. Lucas? (Answer.) The engineer in charge of the party. 

(Question.) Was that the only occasion? (Answer.) There might have been one or 
two others. I had him with me once ortwice. I paid him no commission. 

(Question.) But you do not know whether he received his commission in the 
prices he charged the Government? (<Answer.) I suppose he did. 


(1.) Is this a correct report of the evidence which you gave upon 
the occasion above mentioned ? 


(2.) Do you say now that the above evidence was the truth ? 


(3.) Give now the variation (if any) from the above evidence which 
is necessary in order to state the truth upon the subjects covered by the 
said questions of Mr. Kirkpatrick, and also the explanation (if any) 
which you think it proper to give, concerning the said evidence so 
reported as aforesaid ? 


TL A eee (4.) A certificate from the office of the Registrar for the County of 
jointly with Selkirk, in the Province of Manitoba, shows that a conveyance of cer- 
na phn tain land in the sub-division of lot No. 79 in the Parish of St. James, 

dated in July A.D. 1875, purporting to be made from one Burrows to 
Thomas Nixon and W. F. Alloway jointly, was registered in that office : 


are you the Thomas Nixon referred to in that conveyance ? 


(5.) Was that, or any land, conveyed to you and W. F. Alloway 
jointly while you were purveyor ? 
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Purveyorship— 

(6.) Give the explanation (if any) which you think necessary, iN Buying horses. 
order to show the truth upon the question, whether you and W. F. | : 
Alloway were jointly interested in the purchase of land while you were 
purveyor at Winnipeg ? 

GEORGE M. CLARK, 
Chairman. 
Ottawa, 15th December, 1881. 


1. The report of the evidence given by me before a Committee of the dy The esideece 


House of Commons is, I presume, correct. given by depon- 
ent before Com- 


p ? : 3 mittee on Public 
2. The evidence, so far as it relates to the purchase of saddle horses, Neate 


buggy horses and ponies, for Mr. Lucas and other engineers’ parties, which he said he 
which were those to which Mr. Kirkpatrick’s questions reterred! Was ey aieiee ne 


the truth, and being the truth it does not now require any explanation, 4nd that he re- 
ceived his com- 


, . “che ° mission in prices 
3. Some years later Mx . Alloway purchased saddle horses and buggy Gharcedtie Gnas 
horses for Mr. Marcus Smith and some of the engineers on contract 14, ernment correct. 
and, I think, also on the Pembina Branch; and if I remember right he eli Mprorete tenth 
was allowed a commission of $5 on each. I now further. and requires no 
: +46 * pnt explanati 
once more, for the last time, positively assert regarding the assertion is) Catee sees 
as being under the oath taken before the Royal Commission, that purchased saddle 
neither directly or indirectly, in any manner, was I ever interested pet pnts 
. i . . \: ° ° . ° ? 
with Mr, Alloway in any single or collective transaction of his with and CPR OTS AL 
. at 
the Government, or he with me as an agent of the Government; that tiowea ont 
neither directly or indirectly did he ever offer, or I ever receive, any ™ission, $5 each. 
profits from him, or sény commission on either horses or anything 
else during the whole time I was in the employ of the Government, 
nor at any time since. 
4,5 and 6. In July, A.D. 1875, [ purchased from the Hon. Dr, Purehase of 
; . ey { Land con- 
O'Donnell, of this city, seven city lots on the Burrows Hstate, at the jointly with 
rate of $60 per lot, and the doctor wanted the whole amount to be paids, ;Atteway: 
at the time of the purchase. Lasked Mr. Alloway to take a half interest Pike aan haneen 
with me in the said lots. I paid my share, $210, without any assist- lots at $60 per lot 
ance from Mr. Alloway or any one else. Some time after, I disposedtof way i caus. 
my interest in the said lots at the same price for which I purchased Tee 
them, and neither before nor since have [ had any interest with Mr. purchase of and 
: : As ; " in which he was 
Alloway In any scrip, any half-breed lands, any city lots, or any land iB ierecinchen 
either in this or any other country. Alloway. 


THOMAS NIXON, 


Winnipeg, 3rd January, 1882. 


CANADIAN Pacrric Rainway Royat Cosrtssion, 
OrTawa, January 4th, 1882, 
Co:.LInawoop Scurerser, Esq., SCHREIBER. 
Chief-Engineer, 
Department of Railways and Canals. 


Sir,—Mr. Fleming having seen your evidence given before this Railway Cone 
* S bs ‘ cy 2 a t ti a at 
Commission, first as reported in the newspapers and afterwards as GawtabeNa ade 


recorded, and desiring to have put in evidence a fuller explanation than 


SCHREIBER 


Railway Cone 
struction— 
Contract No. 42. 


Probable saving 
on Contract No. 
42, $1,500,000. 


The above sum 
willbe some what 
reduced. 


Difference be- 
tween present 
and originally 
estimated cost of 
section 42, due to 
efforts made dur- 
ing Fleming’s 
time. 


was given by you regarding the periods in which certain steps were 
directed which are likely to result in the saving referred to: I am 
instructed to submit the following interrogatory to you in order that 
your answer may be added to your previous testimony given viva voce 
and under oath. 
{ am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
N.F. DAVIN. 


INTERRCGATORY. 


In your evidence you have spoken of a large probable saving in the 
cost of the work on contract No. 42, saying that in the beginning of 
1879-80 you had authority to make, with a view to economy, any 
change which could be made without injuring the character of the 
road, and you named the sum of $1,500,000 as the difference between 
the original estimate of the cost of this section and your estimate at 
the time of giving your evidence. 

Please state whether you are still of opinion that the amount 
ultimately saved will be in the neighbourhood of the above sum, and 
what proportion of it will have been due to engineering efforts or 
directions made before you became Engineer-in-Chief ? 


ee ae 


CANADIAN PaciFic RAILWAY, 
OFFICE OF THE ENGINEER-IN-CUIEF, 
Orrawa, January 5th, 1882. 


Dear Str,—In reply to your letter of yesterday, I desire to say that 
the difference between the original estimate of the cost of contract 42, 
and the approximate estimate I gave in my testimony before the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Royal Commission, was placed at $1,500,000. 

This will probably be somewhat, reduced, authority having since been 
given to introduce, in several instances, solid earth embankments and 
rock-borrow foundations, where, at that time, timber structures were 
proposed. 

The difference between the present and the original cost of this 
section is, I consider, due to efforts made and directions given before 
I became Engineer-in-Chief. 

Having acted as superintending engineer in connection with these 
works during the latter part of the year 1879 and the early part of 1880, I 
became aware of a great desire on Mr. Fleming’s part to keep the 
expenditure largely within the original estimate of cost. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
COLLINGWOOD SCHREIBER. 
N. F. Davry, Esq. 


(The exhibits produced in evidence are set out or referred to at the 
end of the next volume which contains the resi of the report.) 


TNC Di Xin, 


ABERDARE Co. : 
See Contract No. 8. 


ACCOUNTS: 


Moberly, 425. 
Wilson, 526. 
See Book-keeping and Banking ; Nizon’s Purveyorship. 


ALLEGED ImprRopER Conpucr: 


Sutherland, 342, 
Wilson, 534. 
' Murdoch, 800. 


AuLLoway, W. F.: 
Nixon’s purveyorship, 382, 432. 


ANDERSON & Co.: 
See Contracts Nos. 17, 39. 


ANDREws, Jones & Co.: 
See Contract No. 42. 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Fiemine, S. 
manner of appointing officers, 1314. 


sectional, political and religious considerations vo ngulted under all 
7 P 4 


Administrations, 1314. 


insufficiency of skilled men at inception, 1314. 

difficulty of getting rid of inefficient political nominees, 1315. 

cannot recollect having remonstrated, 1315. 

officers appointed in defiance of witness’s recommen dations to the 


contrary, 1316. 


public interest has suffered through political patronage, 1317. 


power of dismissal sparingly used, 1319. 
on political grounds, 1666. 


ASSISTING NEWSPAPERS: 


WHITEHEAD, J. 


respecting assistance given to Mackintosh, 242. 


also a newspaper in Winnipeg, 243. 


witness persuaded by Mackintosh that Parliamentary Committee 
required looking after, gave Mackintosh acceptances to arrrange 


matters, 606. 


gmount about $11,000 or $12,000; had given him some before; in all, 


perhaps, $25,000, 607. 
Bain recovered $11,200, 607. 


Mackintosh to look after witness’s business in Ottawa, 608. 
found him sureties on several different occasions, 609. 
departmental intimation to witness that he had better communicate 
direct to the Department, 609. 
kind of service rendered by Mackintosh, 610. 
assistance to Winnipeg T%mes, 611. 
reasons why given, 611. 
further as to transactions with Mackintosh, 628. 
WuirnanaD, C. 
sent his father’s attorney to recover acceptances from Mackintosh, 
329. 
acceptances to amount of $11,000 given up, 329. 
believes Mackintosh must have received acceptances for $30,000, 329 
of which about $20,000 was paid, 330. 
Bain, J. F. 
undertook to arrange with Whitehead’s creditors, became for a time 
trustee, 614, 
communicated with Mackintosh as to notes,’ 614. 
which were given back, 614. 


1834 } INDEX. 


ES SE SE 


AssistiInc NEwsPpAPERS—continued. 


Bai, J. F.-—continued. 

Mackintosh’s book-keeper had probably notified him of witness’s 
intended visit; he had recently visited Winnipeg for purpose of 
collecting acceptances, 615. 

Mackintosh made condition as to exonerating letter, 617. 

Loxton, W. F. 

complains of Whitehead’s strictures regarding Winnipeg Free Press, 
681. 

offers evidence in contradiction, 686. 

Scuuttz, J., M.P. 
Whitehead stated to witness his reasons for assisting Tuttle, 717. 
Tuttle without political influence. 718. 
Tutte, ©. R. 
Whitehead advanced moneys taking lien on plant, 723. 
never pretended to Whitehead to have influence with Ministers, 723. 
Lite, W. B. 

labourer on Fort Frances Lock, 825. 

paid for working in the cut and for publishing newspaper besides, 826. 

arrangement that he should publish paper, and Government should 
pay for his labour, 826. 

arrangement made with Hugh Sutherland, 826. 

paid for full time by Government, but gave most of his time to news- 
paper, 827. 

so paid for a year, 827. 

gave value by trying through newspaper to open up country, 827. 

SUTHERLAND, HuGu. 

knows nothing of arrangement by which Litle was paid for publish- 
ing a paper, 829. 

how newspaper came t be started, 830. 

understood that Litle worked at his newspaper at night, 830. 

MacxinTosH, C. H. f 

witness reads a statement as to his transactions with Whitehead, and 
is cross-examined thereon; receipt of money from Whitehead ; 
service was rendered thérefor of a commercial not political 
character, 869—915. 


Bain, Joun F.: 
contract No. 15, 613. 
assisting newspapers, 614. 


BANNATYNE, ANDREW G. B, : 
Red River Crossing, alleged improper influence, 724. 


BARNARD, F. J.: 
See Contract No. 3. 


Barrow HaMmatite STEEL Co.: 
See Contracts Nos. 44—47, 53—55. 


Beatty, Henry : 
See Contracts Nos. 34, 69, 70. 


BIRRELL, JAMES: 
Fraser & Grant-Whitehead partnership, 264. 


Bott AnD Nut Co.: 
See Contract No. 31. 


Bouts anp Nots: 
See Contracts Nos. 30, 31, 51. 


Book-KEEPING AND BANKING : 
Sutherland, H., 337. 
Sutherland, J., 452, 807. 
Brown, 508. 
Conklin, 556, 628. 
Currie, 577. 
Thompson, 625. 
See Nizon’s purveyorship ; Fort Frances Locks 


BouLTBrE, ALFRED, M.P. : 


‘ 


contracts Nos. 41 and 42, 1109. 
alleged improper influence, 1111. 


INDEX. _ 1835 


Bowrs, ALEXANDER : 


contract No. 15, 1150. 
No. 66, 1144, 1151. 
No. 41, 1142. 
alleged improper influence, 1152. 


Bowie & McNavauton : 
See Contract No. 66. 


Bown, WALTER R.: 
Nixon’s paymaster-and-purveyorship, 721. 


BRAUN, FREDERICK : 


practice of Department, 1753, 1756, 1763. 
contract No. 54, 1754, 1761, 1765. 

steel rails, 1763 

Horetzky’s claim, 1766. 


BRIDGES: 
See Contracts Nos. 56, 64, 71. 


British CoLuMBIA : 


transportation of rails. See Contracts Nos. 17, 39. 
bolts and nuts. See Contract No. 31. 
construction. See Contracts Nos. 60, €1, 62, 63. 


Brown, GEORGE: 


Fort Frances Lock, 508. 
Nixon’s paymaster-and-purveyorship, 509, (Sly (63% 
assisting newspapers, 727, 764. 


Brown, P. J.: 
contract No. 4, 773. 


Burr, ‘l. R.: 


section 5, telegraph, 1344: 
contracts Nos. 6—11, 1664. 


Bute InNuer: 
Fleming, 1339, 1384. 


Cappy, Joun S,: 
contract No. 4, 657. 
Nos. 13, 25, 649. 
Nos. 25, 41, 642, 650. 
CAMPBELL, GEORGE: 


transportation of rails, 1119. 


CAMPBELL, H. M.: 
contract No. 48, 144. 


CANADA CENTRAL RAILWAY Supsipy : 
See Contract No. 16. 


CARRE, HENRY : 


exploratory survey, party K, 122. 

North-east Bay to Sturgeon Falls, 131. 
contract No. 14, 176, 1446, 1457, 1462. 

Nos. 14 and 15, 129, 149, 1447, 1455, 1469, 1471. 

No. 15, 130, 153, 178, 1452, 1458, 1466, 1474, 1489, 1499, 
Red River Crossing, 177. 


CARRE’S ALTERNATIVE SOUTHERN LINE: 
See Contract No. 15. 


CHAPLEAU, SAMUEL E. Sr. ONGE: 
contract No. 42, 850. 
No. 66, 860. 
influencing clerks, 850 
See Influencing Clerks; Contracts Nos. 42, 66. 


1836 INDEX. 


CHARLEBOIS & Co.: 
See Contract No. 41. 


CHARTERS & Co.: 
See Contract No. 13. 


CHEVRETTE, MosEs: 
See Contract No. 19. 


CLAIM BY HENGINEER : 
See Lngineer’s Claim. 


CLAIMS BY CONTRACTORS: 
See Contractors’ Claims. 


CuarKk, ALBERT H.: 
contract No. 14, 259. 


CLOSE are 
contracts Nos. 41 and 42, 1160. 
alleged improper influence, 1170. 


ConkuIN, EvIAs G. : 
Nixon’s paymaster-and-purveyorship, 556, 628. 


ConnERS, JOHN L. : 
contract No. 1, 595. 
No. 4, 601. 
Nos. 14 and 15, 603. 
location, north of Lake Manitoba, 599, 604. 


CoNSTRUCTION : 
See Engineering ; Contracts. 


ConTRACTORS’ CLAIMS: 
Contract No. 1: 
Sifton, 326. 
Contract No. 2: 
Fuller, 464. 
Contract No. 3: 
Trudeau, 45. 
Contract No. 12: 
Fleming, 1364. 
Contract No. 13: 
Trudeau, 64, 
Sifton, 102. 
Fleming, 1319. 
Contract No. 14: 
Sifton, 104, 112, 264. 
Clark, 260. 
Molloy, 315. 
Forrest, 358. 
Molesworth, 593. 
Rowan, 704. 
Fleming, 13/9. 
Smith, M., 1610. 
Contract No. 37: 
Smith, M., 951. 
Trudeau, 995. 
Contract No. 43; 
Trudeau, 1047. 
Contract No. 48: 
Rowan, 750. 


Contract No, 1.—Telegraph : 
TENDERING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
tenders advertised for, schedule of tenders produced, 5. 
lowest: R. Fuller, including maintenance, $68,750, 5. 
second, H. P. Dwight, $93,750, 6. 
third, Waddle & Smith, $121,250, 6. 


iNDEX. 1837 
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Contract No. 1.—Telegraph—continued. 
TENDERING—continued. 


Trouppav, T.—continued. 
fourth, Sifton, Glass & Co., excluding maintenance, $107,850, 6. 
maintenance a subject of subsequent correspondence, 6. 
no doubts as to Fuller’s standing, 6 
Fuller’s additional demand for clearing, 7. 
making his tender, say $128,750, 7. 
contract offered to Dwight, 7. 
dates at which tenderers offered to complete, 7. 
Dwight requires modifications ; declined, 8. 
tenders received up to 22nd July, 1874, 8. 
envelope attached only to Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender, 8. 
alterations in tender, 8. 
Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender for whole line, not for section 1, 9. 
Waddle & Smith offered section 5, 9. 
failed to put up security, 9. 
Fleming reports on Fuller’s amended offer, 10. 
Sifton & Giass get $20,000 maintenance plus profits of operating, 11. 
Waddle & Smith estimate profits at half cost of maintenance, 11. 
Law Clerk requires an Order-in-Vouncil, 13. 
‘usual in such cases, 13. 
not procured in this case, 13. 
twelve days between receiving and opening tenders, 13. 
Sifton, Glass & Co,’s tender comparable only as to construction, 15. 
Fuller’s figures for construction better by $9,100, 16. 
negotiations, Sifton, Glass & Co. and Fleming, 16. 
Sifton, Glass & Co.’s letter of 30th October, 1874, interpolation, 17. 
Fleming’s report no recommendation, 38. 
witness’s view of Sifton, Glass & Co.’s tender as modified, 40. 
profits not referred to in tender, 41. 
first mention of receiving profits in letter of Sifton, Glass & Co., 41. 
return of 11th March, 1878, asked for by House of Commons, not 
laid before the House, 42. 
Sifton, Glass & Co.’s letter, 30th October, and Chief Engineer’s reply 
not included in return, 42. 
no Order-in-Council passed, 43. 
correspondence with Dwight, 44. 
statement of expenditure, 60. 
SIFTon, J. 
M. Fleming, Glass and himse\*’in Ottawa when tenders received, 90. 
saw Chief Engineer before filling in amounts, 96. 
presumes clause 13 to be offer for section 1, 91. 
knew nothing of lower tenders for some days, 92. 
information from Chief Engineer, 93. 
tender completed day it was put in, 94. 
no information from Department of moment, 94. 
ceased to expect contract, 95. 
letter of 14th October, in Glass’s handwriting, 95. 
no consultations as to maintenance, 95. 
maintenance of section 1 less costly than section 2 by 15 to 25 per cent., 
96: 
final arrangements in Glass’s hands, 97. 
operating not an element in tender, 97. 
telegraphic correspondence with Department, 98. 
thinks Glass made first overtures of partnership, 105. 
he had no practical experience, 105. 
tariff for messages, 105. 
Fiemine, S 
latitude as to form of tender, 1323. 
a pioneer line, 1323. 
maintenance clause a guarantee, 1324. 
disappointed at resnlt, 1324. 
a Sifton, Glass & Co’s tender no offer for section 1, 1326, 
profits a further advantage, 1329. 
profits a new proposition, 1329. 
cannot explain how Sifton, Glass & Co. were considered tenderers 
on section 1, nor why profits were added, 1330. 
took no part in negotiations, 1330. 
remembers Glass’s visit, 1330. 
Mackenzin, Hon. A. 
contracts were awarded upon the calculations of the Engineer, 1787, 
assumed to be lowest available, 1788. 


1838 INDEX. 


Contract No. 1.—Telegraph—continued. 


TENDERING—continued. 


Macxenzig£, Hon. A.—continued. 
decision invariably in acquiesence with the views of the officers of 
the Department, 1788. 
thought there was a distinct tender for this section, 1788. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
inefficiency of section 1 the subject of report to House, 18. 
report not printed, 18. 
Ruttan, H. N. 
difficulty of telegraphic communication in 1876, 34. 
lines down weeks at a time, 34. 
owing chiefly to construction through muskegs, 35. 
SIFTON, J. 
telegraph poles mainly poplar, life three years, 93. 
purchased wire from Government, 99. 
character of country, 100. 
piles and poles carried away by ice, 326. 
claim on Government for piers, 326. 
Conners, J. L. 
operator and repairer, 595. 
as to poles put in ice, &c., 595. 
witness sole repairer over 165 miles, 595. 
line not properly maintained, 596. 
destruction by falling trees, 597. 
poles nearly all poplar, 598. 
mode of repair described, 598. 
STRONACH, J. 
operator and book-keeper, 639. 
statistics as to efficiency of line, &c., 640. 
Rowan, J. H. 
line down a month at a time, 691. 
maintenance clausetoo much relied on, 691. 
recommended inspector over construction, 692, 730. 
thought unnecessary by Chief Engineer, 730. 
MovLHotuanp, J. H. 
foreman, 1021. 
describes method of construction, not considered permanent, 1022-1031 
FLEMING, 5S. 
maintenance unsatisfactory, 1335. 


OP ERATING— 


SIFTON, J. 
operating not an element in tender, 97. 
no arrangement with Government as to rates, 99. 
tariff of messages, 105. 
as to operating receipts and expenditure, 324. 


Contract No, 2.—Telegraph : 


TENDERING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
part of section No. 3, Fort Garry to Edmonton, 18. 
Fuller’s tender the lowest for No. 3, 18. 
amount of contract, $180,250, 19. 
section 3 embraced also section 1, 19. 
as finally let No. 3 costs $310,100, 19. 
statement of expenditure under contract, 60. 
Fuuuer, R. 
did not tender separately for this section, 462, 
arranged by subsequent negotiation, 462. 
Fiemina, 8. 
section not tendered for separately, 1331. 
how arrived at, 1331. 
alterations in tenders not usually allowed, 1332. 
exception herein on pecuniary grounds, 1332. 
McKenzie, Grier & Co.’s tender for No. 3, $202,900, 1332. 
Sifton & Co. and Fuller’s price as contracted, $225,100, 1333. 
« Fuiler’s tender for section 3, $216,000, 1333. 


{NDEX. 1839 


‘Contract No, 2.—Telegraph—continued. 
TENDERING—continued. 


FLEMING, 8.— continued. 
most favourable tender not adopted, 1334. 
maintenance unsatisfactory, 1335. 
Mackenzig, Hon. A, 
never dealt with any contractors except through officers of the De- 
partment, 1789. 
cannot recollect details, 1790. 
guided solely by Engineer’s opinion, 1790. 
comparative merits of tenders dealt with solely in the interests of 
economy, 1792. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE— 


Fuuuer, R. 

a lump sum per annum for maintenance, 463. 

respecting extra claims, 464. ; 
cutting through a wood, 464. 
stoppage by Indians, 464. 
movement of material, 465. 
line not fully located, 467. 
cutting trees, 468. 
operator to Edmonton, 469. 

difficulties from fires, 471. 

tariff, particulars of, 472. 

deduction made by Government for deviations on account of lakes 
474. 

Lucas’s view sustained by Fleming, 475. 

character of country traversed, 475. 


Freminea, 8. 
maintenance of Sifton, Glas; & Co. and Fuller unsatisfactory, 1335. 


Contract No. 3.—Telegraph : 


TENDERING— 


TrupDEAU, T. 
equivalent to section 4, as advertised, 45. 
matter now before Department of Justice, 45. 
statement of expenditure, 60. 
documents in hands of Department of Justice, 833. 
WADDLE, J. 
understood his tender to be lower than Barnard’s, 1118. 
contract was not offered to him, 1118. 
FLEMING, 8S. 
witness recommended Barnard, 1336. 
report of 12th August produced, 1336. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCL— 


FiLemine, 8. 
line from Edmonton to Téte Jaune Cache not proceeded with, 1337. 
various instructions to contractor, 1338. 
reasons for diverting line vz@ Fort George, 1339. 
Bute Inlet then the probable terminus, 1339. 
losses, consequent on changes, not'the contractor’s, 1339. 
moiifies previous statement as to Bute Inlet, 1384. 


Contract No. 4.—Telegraph : 


TENDERING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
lowest tenderer, Waddle & Smith, failed as to security, 45. 
second lowest, Sutton & Thirtkell, $214,450, also failed, 45. 
third lowest, Sutton & Thompson, did not get contract, 46. 
contract given to Oliver, Davidson & Co. at Sutton & Thompson 3 
figures, 46. 
correspondence with Oliver, Davidson & Co., 46. 
transaction contrary to usual practice, 47. 
witness cannot explain why it was done, 47. 
no correspondence with Sutton & Thompson, 47. 


1840 


INDEX. 


Contract No. 4.—Telegraph—continued. 
TENDERING—continued. 
TRUDEAU, T.—continued. 


Sutton & Thompson’s tender $28,200 higker than that of Sutton & 
Thirtkell, 48. 

managed by the Minister, 47. 

no report of engineer as to this award, 48. 

no Order-in-Qouncil authorizing contract, 48. 

statement of expenditure put in, 60. 

took no part in arrangement of this contract, 1817. 

can find no formal notice (nor recollect) given to Waddle & Smith, 
1818, 


Browy, P. J. 


Sutto 


Wapp 


of Oliver, Davidson & Co., 773. 
did not tender; took Sutton & Thompson’s tender, 773. 
negotiations: Oliver at Ottawa with departmental telegram to 
Sutton, 773. 
Thompson & Thirtkell ignored by Sutton, 775. 
aon subsequently purchased Davidson’s interest, 775, 
n, B.D 
tendered both with Thirtkell & Thompson, 1032. 
Thirtkell’s tender awarded, but passed over in favour of Thomp- 
son’s, through influence of Oliver, Davidson & Co., 1033. 
negotiations; higher price paid, 1034—1040. 
Oliver, Davidson, and witness in Ottawa, 17th or 18th December 
(1874), 1069. 
telegram from Judge McMahon, 1070, - 
Braun to Sutton & Thirtkell, 12th December, and reply 16th De- 
cember (1874), 1070. 
Oliver, Davidson & Co. arranged with Department, 1070. 
LE, J. 
tendered for all sections and whole line, 1103. 
interview with R.W. Scott, 1103. 
correspondence with Mackenzie as to security, 1104. 
agreement with A. M. Smith’s nephew, 1104. 
never knew why contract not awarded to him, 1105. 
Minister attributed it to delay as to security, 1105. 
promised further chance if Thirtkell failed, 1106. 
interview with Minister, 6th or 7th December, 1106. 
further interview, 1107. 
Glass offered $10,900 for contract; refused by witness, 1108. 
further as to security ; interview with Minister, 1113. 
Sutton in Ottawa while these negotiations with Minister going on, 
1116. 
interview with Cartwright; promised chance never afforded 3 
witness had ample means, 1117. 


Davipson, J. 


She J 


FLEMI 


of Oliver, Davidson & Co., 1126, 

negotiations with Sutton, 1126. 

subsequent visit (19th December, 1874) to Ottawa, 1127. 

interview with Chief Engineer, 1129. 

thinks Oliver had communication with Fleming after leaving 
capital, 1131. 

Oliver’s interview with Mackenzie, 1134. 

remembers nothing about Sutton & Thirtkell’s tender, 1139. 

cannot explain how he knew Sutton & Thompson’s tender was 
next lowest, 1139. 

or how latter was substituted for former, 1140. 

thinks they got higher price than first talked of by Sutton, 1141. 

EAN, Dr. 

accompanied Waddle to Department ; recollections vague, 1246. 

na, S. 

Waddle’s tender without profits, $239,520, 1340. 
Sutton & Thirtkell’s offer, $214,950, 1340. 
Sutton & Thompson's offer, $243,150, 1340. 

Braun the official mouthpiece of Department, 1341. 

in this case witness acted as such on Minister’s instructions, 1341. 

no reason assigned for passing Sutton & Thirtkell’s tender for 
one $28,200 higher, 1342. 

no explanation as to how negotiations came to be opened by letter 
from Oliver, Davidson & Co., 1342. 

up to 19th December Oliver, Davidson & Co. prepared to assume 
tender of Sutton & Thirtkell, 1343. 


INDEX. 1841 


Contract No. 4.—Telegraph—continued. 
TENDERING —continued. 


FLEMING, S.—continued. 
on leaving Ottawa decided to take higher tender, 1343. 
witness remembers their visit, 1344. 
cannot explain above-mentioned circumstances, 1344. 
Macxkenzin, Hon. A. 
does not believe Waddle was passed over without notification of 
~ fixed day to bring up security, 1792. 
denies Waddle’s statement as to giving him a further chance, 1793. 
denies managing this transaction, 1794. 
no recollection of conversation with Oliver or Davidson, 1794. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE~— 


Conners, J. L. 
Winnipeg to Whitemouth in fair condition, 601. 
Whitemouth to Cross Lake carelessly erected, 601. 
Cross Lake to Rat Portage too cheaply put up, 601. 
defects as to working due to improper men on repairing staff, 602. 
STRONACH, J. 
frequent interruptions during construction of section 15, 641. 
since blasting completed line works well, 641. 
Cappy, J. 8 
describes state of line, faults;of maintenance, delays therefrom, 
657—659. 
Roway, J. H. 
defective ; line down one-sixth of time, 692. 
JENNINGS, W. fF. 
as to general insufficiency of maintenance, 768. 
Browy, P. J. 
defective maintenance chargeable to contractors and engineer, 776. 
poles on section 42 all tamarack, 777. 


OPERATING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
Order-in-Council produced as to operating line, 75. 


Contract No. 5.—Railway construction : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
invited by advertisement: lowest: C. Peach, 48. 
wanted time; refused, 49. 
Whitehead and A. H. Clark, same amount, 22 cts., 49. 
Order-in-Council awarding contract, 7th September (1874), 49. 
description and specification produced, 50, 
WHITEHEAD, J. 
one of three lowest tenderers, 212. 
lowest tenderer became witness’s foreman, 212. 
explanations as to changing tender from 28 cts. to 22 cts., 214. 
financially assisted by Senator McDonald, 214. 
reasons for building Pembina Branch then, 215. 
extent of contract, 215. 
work remeasured, 215, 
subsequently allowed 65,000 yards more than certified, 215. 
Rowan, J. H. 
construction begun before surveys complete; no estimate of quan-- 
tities, 687. 
FLeminG, S. 
line not located when tenders invited, 1344. 


Contract No. 5 A.—Railway construction: 


TENDERING— 


Trupgav, T. 
no document signed by contractor, 51. 
Whitehead’s offer reported on by Fleming, 51. 
Order-in-Council specifying conditions and limiting cost to $60,000, 
52. 
actual cost to 3lst December, 1879, $141,800, 52. 
no contract made; treated as extension of contract No, 5, 52. 
$87,589 for work not mentioned in contract No. 5, 53. 


1842 INDEX. 


ES 


Contract No. 5 A.—Railway construction—continued. 


TENDERIN G—continued. 


Truppau, T.—continued. 
this portion never submitted to competition, 53. 
Braun telegraphs instructions: 22 cts. earth, and other work at prices 
in contract No. 15, 53. 
off-take ditches paid for at 45 cts. as against 23 cts. in contract No. 14, 
53. 
no advertisement for tenders, 54. 
Order-in-Council defines specific items as to which prices of contract 
No. 15 shall apply, 54. 
witness cannot say why other prices of No. 15 were made to apply, 54. 
does not know Braun’s authority for telegram, 55. 
WHITEHEAD, J. 
did not tender, 243, 
reasons for award of contract; made an offer, 244. 
off-take ditches paid for at 45 cts.; could have been cone for 20 cts. 
or 25 cts.; this item $25,000, 245. 
Roway, J H. 
reported probable cost 1€th July, 1877, 731. 
this work facilitated carrying rails to contract No. 14, 748. 
Fiemine, S. 
not offered to public competition, 1345. 
Whitehead’s offer; reasons for acceptance, 1345. 
cost limited by Order-in-Council to $60,000, exceeded very largely, 
1345. 
Braun telegraphed authority, 1347. 
the whole thing a mistake, 1346. 
Smetutg, W. B. 
prices for off-take ditches reduced by witness, restored by M. Smith, 
1349. 
every item beyond the four mentioned in Fleming’s letter paid 
without authority, 1349. 
no investigation made, 1349. 
Braun, F. 
thinks instructions to telegraph received from Minister, 1754, 
remembers the circumstance, 1755. 
cannot state positively his authority to telegraph, 1756. 
can find no authority, but message could not have been sent 
without authority, 1761. 
telegram sent four days before receiving Order-in-Council, 1762. 
no instructions as to details from Engineer’s Department, 1765. 


CONSTRUCTION— 


Fiemine, S. 
Smellie notified Department as to high prices, 1348. 
received no reply, 1348. 
Mackenzin, Hon. A. 
prices fixed by engineer, of course, 1815. 
discussed off-take ditches with Fleming, 1815. 
especially careful to authorize nothing not in engineer’s report, 1815. 


onTRACT No. 6.—Steel rails, Xc.: 


TRUDEAU, T. 
public competition invited by advertisement; time postponed, 833. 
contractors: Guest & Co., 10,000 tons, 834. 
no Order-in-Council awarding contract, 844. 
See Steel Rails. 


Contract No. 7,.—Steel rails, &c. : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
evidence under contract No. 6 equally applicable, 833, 
contractors: Ebbw Vale Co., 5,000 tons, 834. 
no Order-in-Council awarding contract, 844. 
See Steel Rails. 


Contract No. 8.—Steel Rails, &c. : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
Mersey Steel Co. tendered for 5,000 to 10,000 tons, 834. 
Cox & Green lower price, 834. 
awarded contract for 20,000; why increased, 834. 
telegrams to and from Cox & Green, 835. 
cannot produce any proof; merely impression, 841. 


INDEX. 1843 


Contract No. 8.—Steel Rails, &¢.—continued. 
TRUDEAU, T.—continued. 


increased quantity ordered from Cooper & Co., 841. 
thinks lower tenderers applied to first, 842. 
cannot explain correspondence between Cooperand Buckingham, 843. 
no record indicating oy what authority secretary informed tenderers 
of acceptance, 843. 
no Order-in-Council awarding contract, 844. 
CoopEr, J. 
of Cooper, Fairman & Co., 915. 
as to postponement of tenders, 916. 
made two tenders: one purports to be on account of Cooper, 
Fairman & Co.; one on account of Mersey Co., 917. 
relations with Charles Mackenzie, 917, 919--923. 
Farrmay, F. 
extent of Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s authority as agents, 1176. 
no authority to tender for bolts, &c , 1178. 
Mersey Co. repudiated bolt contract, 1179. 
agreement mutilated by witness; no authority can be given, 1180. 
Charles Mackenzie’s relations to firm, &c., 1187. 
subsequent retirement, 1188. 
FLEMING, S. 
does not remember whether before recommending this contract he 
enquired ifmore favourable purchase could be made elsewhere, 1357. 
See Steel Rails. 


Contracts Nos. 9 anp 10.—Steel rails, Xe. : 


TruDEAD, T. 
slight deviations between tenders and contracts as to delivery, 834, 841. - 
contractors ; West Cumberland Co., 5,000 tons, 834. 
Cox & Green, agents, 834, 841. 

See Steel Rails. 


Contract No. 11.—Steel rails, &.: 


TRUDEAD, T. 

contractors : Naylor, Benzon & Co., 5,000 tons, 834. 

witness cannot explain correspondence between Cooper and Buck-= 

ingham, 843. 

Coopsmr, J. 

as to correspondence with Buckingham, 922, 
Farman, F. 

of Cooper, Fairman & Co., 1187. 

interest of firm in contract defined, 1184. 

no formal tender, only a letter, 1184. 

tendency of market downward, 1185. 

See Steel Rails. 


Contracts Nos. 6 To 11.—Steel rails, &c. : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
public competition invited, 833. 
schedule of tenders (twenty-five) produced, 833. 
report by Chief Engineer, 832. 
tenders and correspondence in return of 2nd March, 1876, to House 
of Commons, 833. 
no Order-in-Council awarding contracts, 844. 
no report on record showing quantity of rails required for use in 1874, 
1817. 
no record of Buckingham’s replies to Cooper’s telegrams, 1817. 
not usual that correspondence between tenderers and private secre- 
tary should take place, 1818. 
the Minister decided upon these contracts himself, witness’s judg- 
ment not asked, 1818. 
Reynotps, T. 
agent Ebbw Vale Co. and Aberdare Co., 1001. 
tendency of market in fall of 1874 downward, 1001. 
steady fall till !879, 1002. 
thought in November, 1874, market had touched bottom, 1002. 
FLemInG, S. 
reasons fur purchasing, &c., 1350-—1353. 
Macxkenzis, Hon. A. 
no public competition, 1802. 
no recollection of Crawford’s offer, 1802. 
See Steel Rails, 


1844 IN DEX. 


Contract No. 12.—Railway location and construction: 


TENDERING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
tenders regularly advertised, &c.; schedule produced, 844, 
awarded to A. B. Foster, 844. 
abandoned by consent, 844. 
$41,000 paid for surveys under Order-in-Council, 845. 


ENGINEERING— 


Mourpoca, W. 
after leaving Government service, in 1874, became Foster’s engineer, 
801. 
instrumental survey: French River to Amable du Fond, 801. 
condemned proposed road, corroborated by Shanly, 802. 
opinion not shared by Hazlewood, his examination not thorough, 
803. 
no probability of feasible route when contract awarded, 803. 
route with heavier grades might be had, 803. 
witness proposed Ottawa Valley route, 804. 
determines terminus on Canada Central Railway on Lake Nipissing, 
805. 
December, 1878, soundings Lake Nipissing, 805. 
size of party eighteen, 805. 
FLemina, 8. 
Georgian Bay Branch part of Canada Pacific Railway system, 1358. 
direction and location established by Order-in-Council, not recom- 
mended by witness, 1358. 
Order-in-Council passed on Hazlewood’s report, 1359. 
never could see immediate necessity for that work, 1359. 
thinks line not selected on engineering grounds altogether, 1359, 
witness trusted to Hazlewood, 1360. 
Foster reported 20th December, 1875, difficulties as to gradients, 1361. 
endorsed by W. Shanly, 1361. 
witness recommended further sarveys, 1362. 
as to Lumsden’s location, 1363. 
Foster’s claim for $63,000, 1364. 
witness reported that expenditure would be available in future, 1365. 
Foster's detailed account for Georgian Bay Branch survey, $24,532, 
paid $31,838, 1365. 
witness cannot explain this, 1365. 
Smitu, M. 
in 1877 Lumsden started to locate from French River to South. 
River, Lake Nipissing, 1569. 
survey from French River westward, 1570. 
Mackenziz, Hon. A. 
$41,000 paid Foster on Fleming’s recommendation, 1804, 
Fleming mistaken as to feasibility of route, 1804.: 


Contract No. 13.—Railway construction: 


TENDERING-- 


TRUDEAU, T. 
public competition, 60. 
lowest tender Charters & Co., 61. 
Charters withdrew offer, 62. 
second lowest, Taylor, who abandoned contract, 63. 
no claim made against sureties, 63. 
Sirton, J. 
witness’s brether and Ward chief actors, 101. 
Fairbanks and Farwell joined afterwards, 101. 
no negotiations with other tenderers, 102. 
Femina, S. 
would have preferred, for engineering reasons, letting had been: 
postponed, 1368. 


ENGINE ERING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 


change in location, Shebandowan abandoned, 64. 
contractors claimed damages for delay in locating, 64. 


INDEX. 1845 


Contract No, 13.—Railway construction—continued. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 


Sirton, J. 
as to claim on account of delay, 102. 
location changed, 102. 
thought bill of works nearly correct when tendering, 103. 
experience as to correctness of estimates with other railways, 103. 
Cappy, J.S. 
section 13 well finished when he took charge, 619. 
Fiemina, S. 
not ready for contractors, 1319. ; 
damages claimed in consequence, 1319. 
first effort to find direct route from Red River to harbour on Lake 
Superior, 1367. 
effort to find route by Shebandowan, 1367. 
more accurate information should have been had, 1368. 
engineering reasons outweighed by public ones, 1368. 
water stretches, 1369. 
Rat Portage a governing point, 1369. 
contract let before route determined, 1369. 
not much work abandoned, 1370. 
no very great inaccuracy as to estimates, 1371. 
McLennavy, R. 
contractor’s men arrived before proper location made, 1530. 
work began 22 miles from Prince Arthur’s Landing, 1531. 
better location had more time been allowed, 1531. 
work west of Sunshine Creek stopped, 1532. 
Suir, M. 
examined sectiou 13 in 1876, 1570. 
walked over 20 miles; portions graded, 1570. 
not satisfied as to measurements, 1570. 
left to junior assistants, 1571, 
chief causes of extra cost, 160+. 
See Lngineering. 


Contract No, 14.—Railway construction : 


TENDERING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
let by public competition after advertising, 65. 
lowest tender, Wallace & Co., 65. 
application for extension of time refused, 65. 
contract covers 77 miles, 66. 
awarded by verbal order of Minister, 66. 
Fleming did not report recommending passing over lowest tender, 67. 
SIFTON, J. 
had no negotiations with Wallace & Co, 103. 
conversations with Trudeau before contract awarded, 106, 
not nearly completed within contract time, 107. 
Carre, H. 
bill of works made up from profiles of witness and Brunel, 178. 
MAcKENziIg, Hon. A. 
at the time contract was let, was not aware line was not located from 
river, 1807. 


ENGINEERING— 


SURVEYS. 


Carre, H, 
heard _that adoption of southerly line would involve abandonment of 
~ work worth $65,000; net saving by southerly line, say, 
$200,000, 149. 

does not think abandonment necessary, 150. 

a good route from Falcon Lake to Winnipeg, 150. 

location of contract by Brunel to Brokenhead, thence by Forrest, 175. 

witness’s survey only preliminary, 176. ‘ 

Brunel’s survey expedited work about a fortnight, 176. 

laid out two lines in neighbourhood of, and another south of Cross 
Lake, 1446. 

Jarvis ran line half a-mile north of present crossing, 1446. 

points out in map line he thinks better than that adopted, 1447 


1846 INDEX. 


—— 


Contract No. 14.—Railway construction—continued. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 
SURVEYS— continued. 


Carre, H.—continued. 
better line at Gross Lake was found by Forrest, witness not aware of 
it till long after final location of crossing at Cross Lake, 1455. 
particulars as to Forrest’s line, 1455. 
after section 14 put under contract, witness had nothing to do with 
it, 1457. 
how a better line was sacrificed to etiquette, 1458 1462. 
section 15 might have been slightly diverted to join improved line at 
eastern end of 14, 1461. 
Mourpocu, W. 
told Fleming in 1872 about swamps, Rowan contradicted, 816. 
Rowavy, J. H. 
produces map showing profiles of Cross Lake surveys, 821. 
survey of contract made in winter, 821. 
FLEMING, S. 
Selkirk terminus selected chiefly on account of its immunity from 


floods, 1372. 
considers it preferable to Stone Fort, 1372. 
connection with deep water navigation at Lake Winnipeg, 1372. 
proximity of a large inlet for sheltering shipping in winter, 1372. 
reasons against Stone Fort, 1373. 
Government ownership of land at Selkirk a reason for the selection, | 
1373. 
witness interested in no land there, 1374. 
no serious engineering difficulty in making bridge anywhere be- 
tween Winnipeg and Selkirk, 1374. 
river navigable to Stone Fort, 1375. } 
Situ, M. | 
walked over some 20 miles under constructioa in 1876, 1574. 
suggested to Carre alternative line at Cross Lake, 1580. | 
Carre found one, but grades not approved by Fleming, 1580. | 
point of junction with 15 an unfortunate selection, 1609. 
a mile anda-half rock should have formed part of contract No. 15, 
1609. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Rutan, H. N. 
east end transferred to Whitehead, 33. | 
subsidence of muskegs, 33. 
embankments, through drained muskegs, unnecessarily high, 33. 

Sirton, J. 
considered quantities in bill of works correct, 104. | 

turned out about 60 per cent, in excess, 104. 
excess in rock due to deviations in line, 104. 
contractors making claim on Government (Julius Muskeg), 104. 
delay in completing contract due to work not having been laid 
out, 107. 
twelve hundred men left because Engineers were not ready, 108. | 
had to commence five miles back from river, 108. / 
had to build road to get out supplies, 108. 
were stopped all winter at Julius Muskeg, 108. 
delayed a whole year, 108. 
line not located east of Julius Muskeg, 108. 
correspondence respecting re-location, 110. 
Marcus Smith not satisfied with progress, 110. 
sie speiee arrangements with Whitehead to complete eastern 
end, lll. 
threat to take contract out of contractors’ hands, 111. 
interviews with Whitehead, 111. 
arrangement made with Whitehead, 11]. 
contractors’ price 26 cts. per yard and extra haul, 112. 
Whitehead got 40 cts., 112. 
copy of agreement produced, 113. 
Marcus Smith said he was acting under instructions, 113. 
his threat was made in September, 1878, 114. 
contractors were quite able to complete the work, 115. 
contractors’ claims for compensation, 116, 121. 
coffer-dams, 264. 


INDEX. 1847 


Contract No. 14.—Railway construction—continued. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 
CONSTRUCTION—continued. 


Sirton, J.—continued. 
teaming plant, 265. 
waggon roads, 265. 
increase of rock, 269. 
station ground at Selkirk, 271. 3 
Whitehead’s sub-contract, 271—274. 
Carre, H. 
construction commenced before location of southerly line, 149. 
WHITEHEAD, J. 
took over completion of Sifton & Ward’s contract under agreement 
approved by Minister, having necessary plant, which original 
contractors had not, 238. 
has been filling Cross Lake since spring of 1879, 239. 
two steam-shovels, three locomotives and 100 men at work night 
and day, 239. 
thinks big bay at Cross Lake might have been avoided, 246. 
Cuark, A. H. 
employed two years as walking boss, 259. 
contractors’ claims for compensation, 260—264, 
Mottoy, J. 
contractors’ claims for compensation, 315. 
Julius Muskeg, 315. 
re-location of line, 319. 
witness’s claim on Government, 32i. 
WHITEHEAD, C. 
negotiations with Sifton & Co., 327. 
Rowan, J. H. 
contractors’ claims: delay, compensated for by extension, 704. 
changes of location, advantageous to contractor, 704. 
coffer-dams, foundationless, 704. 
use of contractor’s roads, worthy of consideration, 705. 
Selkirk station ground, recommended, 705. 
two miles of contract transferrea to Whitehead, 706. 
original contractors have no claim under this, 707. 
question of haulage thoroughly discussed, 709—711. 
FLEMING, S. 
Carre’s southerly line, 1376. 
some delay, but contractors magnify difficulties, 1378. 
explains why no maximum limit to haul, 1616. 
limited by discretional power of engineer, 1616. 
limit established in subsequent specifications, 1617. 
Smiru, M. 
Julius Muskeg, 1575. 
muskeg can only be measured in excavation, 1575. 
muskeg should have been sounded, 1576. 
never knew work in Europe being let without fullest previous infor- 
mation, 1576. 
witness advised cross-logging, 1579. 
suggested no material improvement in location, 1579. 
Chief Engineer returned in spring of 1877, 1580. 
a mile and a-half rock, which should have formed part of contract 
No. 15, sabsequently transferred to Whitehead, 1609. 
Sifton’s claim, 1610. 
excessive quantities arose from change of location and shrinkage of 
embankments, 1611. 
MACKENZIE, Hon. A. 
transfer of Cross Lake Section to Whitehead, 1807. 
mere substitution of contractors, 1808. 
See H'ngineering. 


Contract No. 15.—Railway construction : 


TENDERIN G— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
submitted to public competition, and let after three advertise- 
ments, 67. 
lowest tender, A. P. Macdonald & Co., 68. 
second lowest, Martin & Charlton, 68. 


1848 INDEX. 


Contract No. 15.—Railway construction—continued. 


TENDERING—continued. 


TroupEAU, T.—continued. 
third lowest, Sutton & Thompson, 69. 
contract awarded to them by Order-in-Council, 69. 
further Order-in-Council, recognizing Whitehead as contractor, 69. 
deposits made with tenders, 71. 
WHITEHEAD, J. 
lives at Winnipeg since 1874, 211. 
followed railroading since 12 years old, 211. 
tender thirteenth lowest amongst twenty-six, 216. 
did not get contract on his tender, 216. 
joined Sutton & Thompson after consulting Minister, 216. 
paid Sutton & Thompson $10,600, 218. 
admitted by Order-in-Council as sole contractor, 218. 
correspondence with Minister respecting Charlton, 218. 
information as to tenders easily obtainable at Ottawa, 220. 
the $10,000 paid to Sutton & Thompson by McDonald in witness's 
presence, 220. 
Senator McDonald put up witness’s security, 221. 
agreed to pay him 10 per cent. and share profits with his son 
equally, 221. 
Mitchell McDonald neither wealthy nor experienced, insolvent at the 
time, 222. 
paid him $20,000 which he gave to his father, 222. 
subsequent settlement with McDonald, $112,000, 223. 
Senator McDonald not satisfied with arrangement, 223. 
reasons why witness was willing to adopt tender $188,000 less than 
his own, 226. 
respecting Charlton, 228. 
McDonald paid Charlton $20,000, 229. 
arrangement with Charlton made a few days before contract 
was let, 231. 
further evidence as to transaction with Charlton, 236. 
relative position of tenders well known, 236. 
produces agreement and statements of account with Senator 
McDonald, 241. 
Senator McDonald charged 10 per cent. on security to Government 
though that security was in lands, 242. 
money paid Charlton at Prescott station, not Cornwall, as stated, 
606. 
further as to agreement with McDonald, 612. 
MacponaLp, A. P. 
tendered each time section advertised, 977. 
third time contract awarded to his firm, 977. 
required conditions Department not willing to concede, 977--980. 
Charlton and Sutton & Thompson, 981. 
Surton, R. T. 
tendered in name of Sutton & Thompson, 1040. 
Thompson only lent his name, 1040. 
virtually sold out to Whitehead for $10,000, 1041. 
error about rip-rap, 1043. 
respecting telegram denying payment to Charlton, 1043. 
negotiation and understanding with Whitehead and McDonald, 1045. 
when he sold out, thought Charlton had contract, 1045, 
Whitehead knew how tenders stood, 1045. 
Macxkenzié, Hon. A. 
extent of witness’s knowledge as to Sutton & Thompson’s partner- 
ship arrangements with Whitehead, 1809. 
not aware of Senator McDonald’s interest in contract, 1809. 
McDonald denied effecting the withdrawal of Charlton, 1809. 
why Martin was not considered, 1810. 
Kane & McDonald wanted to impose a condition, 1810. 


EHNGINEERING— 
SURVEYS. 


TRUDEAU, T. 
work largely exceeds estimated quantities, 69. 
progress estimates did not give that information, 69. 
no record of estimated quantities kept, 70. 
change of grade discussed, 70. 


INDEX. 


1849 


Contract No. 15.—Railway construction— continued. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 
SURVEYS—continued. 


57* 


Carre, H. 
in charge of location survey, June, 1874, 129. 
party over forty men, 129. 
so engaged till January, 1875, 129. 
witness afterwards took soundings on Red River, while the party 
ran a line from Shoal Lake to Selkirk, 129. 
in December, 1874, asked to send in plan and profile, 129. 
made it roughly on unprinted wall paper, 130. 
Frank Moberly and party calculated the quantities from it in 
Ottawa, 130. 
thinks the profile made from it correct, 130. 
not cross-sectioned or test-pitted, 130. 
when in Ottawa, scheduled out quantities, they were enormous, 131. 
asked to find a better route, 131. 
returned for that purpose, June, 1875, 131. 
the survey was exploratory and location combined, 131. 
line finisbed in Devember, 1875, 131. 
thinks party consisted of fifty, 131. 
ran also the Dalles line at same time, 132. 
returned to Ottawa, until May or June, 1876, 132. 
FLEMING, S. 
thinks cross-sections taken two. years befure advertising for tenders, 
1379. 
essential in such country, 1379. 
reads his report of May 16th, 1879, accounting for discrepancies, 
1380. 
corrects statement as to cross-sectious, previous page, 1380, 
SmeLuiz, W. B. 
reads letter from Chief Engineer, respecting OCarre’s evidence, 1484. 
west of Cross Lake, Carre undertook no more than trial location, 
1485. 
thinks there is no point in Fleming’s letter, 1486. 
never saw Ferrest’s line until yesterday (22nd April, 1881), 1488. , 
cannot say if Carre’s plans of 1875 survey are in the Department, 
1488. 
Smitu, M. 
found the work’ would be heavy, 1573. 
grades about 40 feet, 1573 
terminus established by letting section 14, 1574. 
was not at Cross Lake in 1876, 1574. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


Rurtan, H. N. 
became engineer for contractor Whitehead on Fleming’s recom- 
mendation, April, 1877, 25. 
reached section 15 in May, 1877, 25. 
permanent location not then completed, 25, 
ground very rough, could get no cross-sections, 25. 
allignments and grades changed, 26. 
instructions as to rock bases in water stretches, 26, 
Carre the division engineer in charge, 27. 
final instructions not practicable, 27. 
rock protection walls authorized by Rowan, 28. 
Carre’s instructions in June, 1877, to borrow earth, 29. 
differences between contractor's engineer and Carre as to classifica- 
tion of material, 30. 
thinks Government in April, 1880, owed Whitehead $60,000 more 
than admitted, 31. 
at that date work taken out of Whitehead’s hands, 31. 
Rowan’s instructions as to earth embankments in July, 1877, 31. 
Saw on first inspection that a!l material for embankments could be 
borrowed, no trestle work necessary, 32. 
not enough timber on section to build trestle work, 36. 
should have been well known after five years’ surveys, 36. 
Carre, H. 
appointed engineer on construction, May or June, 1876, 132. 
original location line of 1874 adopted, 132. . 
re-located whole section between June and December, 132. 


1850 ; INDEX. 


Contract No. 15.—Railway construction—continued. 
ENGINEERING -continued. 
CONSTRUCTION—Continued. 


Carre, H —continued. 
four assistants took measurements of cross-sections and were respon- 
sible for their correctness, 133. 
thinks final returns were correct, 134. 
cross-sections completed in March, 1877, 134. 
tenders asked for about time cross-sections were commenced, 134. 
quantities not calculated from cross-sections till 1878, 134. 
changes in grade and allignment, increased rock cuttings and earth 
excavations, 135. 
without specific data, tenders were necessarily speculative, 138. 
accurate quantities conducive to economy, 138. 
cross-sections necessary to accurate calculations, 184. 
quantities calculated from cross-sections, January, 1878, 154. 
after lowering grade two feet, 154. 
rock cutting increased by lowering grade, 113,200 yards, 154. 
earth excavaticns increased by changes, 224,000 yards, 155. 
line thereby improved, 155. 
increased cost mainly due to changes and substitution of earth em- 
bankments for trestle work, 156. 
deep fillings in water stretches, 160. 
Criss Lake probably requires 222,000 yards, equal to $82,000, 161. 
trestle work probably $17,500, 161. 
if filled according to original specification, full rock base and trestle, 
$345,832, 162. 
as actually executed, $142,500, 162. 
trestle cheaper in heavy land voids, 163. 
instructions from superior officer, 164. 
refused contractors certain information, and why, 164. 
cross-sections not returned from Ottawa till September, 1877, 164. 
meantime change of grade, 165. 
grade determined in Ottawa four months after contract com- 
menced, 166. 
solid rock bases found impracticable, 166, 
witness proposed . protection walls, approved October, 1877, by 
Rowan, 166. 
protection walls temporarily approved in August, 167. 
instructed to substitute earth for trestle wherever possible in summer 
of 1877, 168. 
ordered by Rowan nof to touch a stake, 169, 1476. 
Rowan’s inspection of line described, 170. 
witness’s suggestions ignored at Ottawa, though supported by Rowan, 
since carried out by Schreiber, 171. 
in charge of construction four years, 171. 
Haney made superintendent in June, 1880, 171. 
Rowan’s letter permitting earth borrowing produced, 172. 
left in uncertainty as to grades, 172, 
statement showing comparative quantities for rock bases and protec- 
tion walls respectively, produced, 175. 
differences between Government and contractor's engineers as to: 
bottoms left in cutting, 179. 
loose rock, 180. 
margin for finishing work, 180. 
rock outside of prism, 180. 
Fleming’s and Smith’s interpretation of loose rock clauses, 181—187. 
recommended permanent bridge at Lake Deception, 188. 
not responsible for discrepancies between bill of works and estimate 
of 1879, 1474. 
grades were altered, 1474. 
Dill of works did not include fillings for shallow voids, 1475. 
determining grades determined quantities irrespective of his calcula- 
tions, 1477. 
trestle work superstructures very expensive, 1477. 
calculation as to increase of quantities by lowering grades, 1478. 
increase due to change in definition of loose rock, 1478. 
further items of increase accounted for, 1481. 
trestle work as originally designed worth $52,180 per mile for super- 
structure alone, :481. 
proposed rock protection walls adopted by Smith, 1483. 
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Contract No. 15.—Railway construction—continued. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 
CONSTRUCTION—continued. 


Carre, H.—continued. 


muskeg material described, 1483. 

correct figures given in previous evidence, 1489. 

length of trestle, 11,841 feet, at $9.83 a foo* for superstructure; cost 
per mile, $51,902, 1489. 

further details as to superstructure, 1490. 

Rowan’s visits to the section, 1491. 

grades and curves used under Schreiber’s directions which witness 
was not allowed to use, 1493. 

grades increased from +35 to ‘50 per 100, 1494. 

superseded by Haney, February, 1880, 1500. 

differences between Haney and witness, 1501. 


WHITEHEAD, C. 


lived on section 15 from June, 1877, till May, 1880, as contractor’s 
manager, 203. 

difficulties between contractors and Government engineers, 204. 

determination to substitute earth filling for trestles first known 
through Rowan, September, 1877, 205. 

instructions as to Lake Deception, 205. 

Rowan’s directions, 206. 

Government took over contract without negotiation, 207. 

thinks Marcus Smith’s first visit was December, 1878, 207. 

differences with Government engineer as to loose rock, &c., 207—210. 

difficulty with Rowan as to culling ties, 211. 


WHITBHEAD, J. 


expected when contract entered into that specifications would be 
adhered to, 225. 

change from trestle to earth work beneficial to contractor, 225. 

trestle work could not have been completed in twenty years, 225. 
his reasons for this statement, 225 

signed contract January 9th, 1877, 230. 

understood in February trestle work would be used, 230 

was not examined before Parliamentary Committee, 231. 

dispute with Government Engineer as to loose rock, ties, &c., 232. 

thinks about $96,000 was kept back, 232. 

got advance about $45,000 on plant, 232. 

advised to take partners, 232. 

Fraser & Grant’s names sugges ed by Cooper, Fairman & Co., 234. 

had large ransactions with Cooper, induced by his pressure to take 
partner, 235. 

expects net proceeds of contract as varried out by Government, 
236. 

conversations with Rowan as to earth fillings, 240. 

Government have advanced large proportion of margin retained 
under contract as security, 626. 


Fraser, J. H. 


arranged to buy half Whitehead’s contract, 256. 
arrangement made through Cooper, Fairman & Co., 257, 
no conversation with any one at Ottawa respecting partnership, 
258. 
found Whitehead more involved than they thought, 259. 
partnership with Whitehead not due to departmental influence, 648. 
made by Grant through Cooper, 648. 


Rowan, J. H. 


trial line made to avoid Cross Lake, 703. 
heavier rock, greater curvature, increased length, 703. 
difficulty of getting grades, 703. 
change from trestle to earth authorized by Marcus Smith, 738. 
increased cost probably $250,000, 739. 
further increase due to change of grade, and partly to inaccuracy 
of quantities originally given, 739. 
explanations in reference thereto, 739. 
quantities based on centre line only, 740. 
how far Carre was responsible for discrepancy, 740. 
aaa with contractor's engineer as to rock measurements, &c., 
42. 
trestle and earth bank equal at eighteen feet, 744. 
value of work doae when discrepancy discovered, $437,000, 821, 822. 
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Contract No. 15.—Railway construction— continued. 


ENGINEERIN G—continued. 
CONSTRUCTION—continued. 


Scuuttz, J., M.P. 
Whitehead in financial difficulties, 718. 
Grant’s offer seemed only way out, 718. 
reasons for thinking no Ottawa influence used, ,719. 
Brown, G. 
never heard from Whitehead or Tuttle that hope of political influ- 
ence led former to agsist latter, 727. 
Whitehead attacked by Winnipeg free Press, wanted means of 
defence, 728. . 
TutTrTie, C. R. 
Cooper, Fairman & Co. furnished contractors, not the Government, 
with supplies, 764. 
Cooper & Co. assisted witness long before he started a newspaper, 
765. 
how he came to know Whitehead, 765. 
Coorg, J. 
part taken in Whitehead’s partnership arrangements, 924. 
purely on business basis ; thinks no Government influence used, 924. 
had large claim against Whitehead tor explosives, 925. 
Haaeart, J., M.P. 
object of moving for Committee of enquiry, 1012. 
no prior conversation with Whitehead, 1013. 
Committee reported before witness spoke to Mackintosh, 1014. 
conversation with OC. Whitehead, 1014. 
Mackintosh’s relations with Whitehead first known to witness, 1880, 
1015. 
Bown, A. 
one of Whitehead’s sureties with Mackintosh, 1150. 
considered signing Whitehead’s bond mere matter of form, 1151. 
Tupper, Sir CHARLES. 
drawback allowed to Whitehead in pursuance of departmental 
practice, 1278. 
Order-in-Council surrendering drawback covered what had been 
advauced by predecessor, 1278. 
Mackintosh’s relations with Whitehead, 1279. 
ample security, 1281. 
Order-in-Council doing away with sureties, 1282. 
Whitehead supported on public grounds, 1283. 
advances not applied towards progress of work, therefore stopped, 
1283. 
finally taken over by Government, 1284. 
why partnership with Fraser not assented to, 1284. - 
embankment substituted for trestle during preceding Administra- 
tion, 1285. 
Minute to Council recommending embankment acted on by 
Department as if approved by Council, 1286. 
Popr, Hon, J. H. 
advance to Whitehead, 1303. 
bill of sale on plant, 1303. 
negotiations with Whitehead, not Mackintosh, 1303. 
interview with Macdougall, 1304. 
advance to Whitehead made in public interest, 1304. 
Fiemina, S. 
reasons for location of line, at Cross Lake, 1380. 
SMELLIE, W. B. 
increase of grades extends over short portion of line, 1497. 
as to reduction, 1498. 
Situ, M. 
suggested slight changes reducing cost, 1605. 
location on the whole not bad, 1605. 
difficulty of getting timber for trestles, 1606. 
trestles in some cases impossible, 1606. 
some trestles would have been 60 feet, 1607. 
cost of moving rock, 1607. 
Cross Lake, 1608. 
considering required grades, present location at Cross Lake as 
_. good as any, 1608. 
question of re-locating line at junction of 14 and 15 not taken up 
by witness when on ground in 1878, 1609. 
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Contraor No. 15.—Railway construction —continued. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 
CONSTRUCTION — continued. 


Samira, M -—continued. 
junction badly selected, 1609. 
section 15 should have extended a mile further west, 1609. 
ScurEIBER, OC. 
vis:ted section December, 1879, 1769. 
character of work good but force on work deficient, 1769. 
financial inability of contractor led to Government assuming work 
in March, 1880, 1770. 
change in general location impracticable at that time, 1770. 
work too far advanced to consider advisability of any alternative 
lines, 1771. 


CARRE’S ALTERNATIVE SOUTHERN LINE. 


Ruttan, H. N. 
describes more southerly feasible line by which $500,000 to $750,000 
wight have been saved between Keewatin and Winnipeg, 34. 
Carre, H. 
southerly route would have saved $275,000, 140. 
reported strongly to Rowan in favour of southern line, 142. 
alternative line run befere second advertisement inviting tenders 
appeared, 1453. 
detailed evidence respecting proposed line, 1464. 
would have cost less, 1464. 
estimated difference in cost $472,986, 1466. 
explains evidence before Senate Committee in May, 1879, 1469. 
fewer water stretches, 1470. 
his views sunmitted to Department in winter of 1875-76, 1471. 
if adopted, $68,000 expended on section 14, would have been lost, 
1471. 
Julius Maskeg would have been avoided, 1472. 
Rowan, J. H. 
views as to alternative southern line, 702. 
Carre’s southerly line in some respects favourable, 731. 
but work executed on contract No. 14 would have had to be aban= 
doned, 732. 
had route west been south of Lake Manitoba, Carre’s line would 
have been cheaper, 732. 
FuLeMinG, S. 
suggested line compared with present one, 1376. 
thinks rough land less, but quantities and mileage greater, 1376. 
work on contract No. 14 not proceeded so tar that abandonment 
precluded adoption of suggested line, 1376. 
still thinks selection of existing route judicious, 1377. 
suggested line might have been preferable had Winnipeg been 
objective point, 1380. 
produces letter of 4th May, 1881, from Rowan, asserting saving only 
$100,000 from its adoption while lengthening line five miles and 
a-half, 1630. 
Smiry, M. 
witness’s view3 endorsing this route, 1596. 
See HLngineering. 


Contracr No. 16.—Railway construction : 


TRUDEAU, T. 

extension, Douglas to Nipissing, 846. 

no public competition; Order-in-Cuuncil granting $12,000 per mile, 
846. 

work abandoned, 846. 

letter of President, 22nd August, 1874, praying for subsidy, 1215. 

reported on by Chief Engineer, 6th October, 1874, 1215, 

Order-in-Oouncil, 4th November, 1874, ratified by House of Commons, 
13th March, 1875, 1215. 

company contract with A. B. Foster, 1215. 

26h October, 1875, Foster reports difficulties, 1216. 

10th February, 1877, route by Ottawa Valley proposed, 1217. 

approved by Order in Council 18th April, 1878; subsidy, $1,440,000, 
1218. 
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Contract No. 16.—Railway construction—continued. 


TRUDEAU, T.—continued. 

formal contract thereunder with McIntyre & Worthington, 1218. 
FLEMING, 8. , 

route not chosen on engineering grounds, 1366. 

contract let on walking exploration, 1366. 

witness’s authority for action, Order-in-Council, 4th November, 1874, 

1381. 

Macxkenzig, Hon. A. 

as to loan of rails to Foster, 1811. 


Contract No. 17.—Transportation of rails: 


TRUDEAU, T. 
arranged through Cooper, Fairman & Co., 846. 
Braun telegraphs offer to Cooper, Fairman & Co., 846. 
further correspondence in relation thereto, 847. 
no correspondence as to specific contract with Anderson & Co., the 
shipowners, 847. 
FarrMan, F. 
Cooper, Fairman & Oo.’s offer at £2 per ton, 1182. 
witness acted in shipper’s interest, 1183. 
did not hear that less than £2 was paid, or that more than £2 was 
agreed on, 1185, 
FLEMING, S. 
witness not concerned in this contract, 1381. 


Contract No. 18.—Transportation of rails: 


FULLER, R. 
tendered, but did not get contract, 472. 
contract given to Red River Transportation Co., 473. 
witness’s offer the lowest, 473. 
namely, $13.50 per long ton, American currency, from Duluth to. 
Winnipeg, or $15 to Selkirk, 473. 
no conditions as to channel of Red River, 473. 
competing lines justified witness’s offer, 1294. 
remarks as to long and short ton, 1295. 
Roway, J. H. 
produces letter from Ottawa, 25th June, 1875, his first communica- 
tion on the subject, 731. 
told contractor to land rails at Selkirk; he refused, 748. 
TrupgEav, T. 
no formal contract, 848. 
no advertisement for tenders, 848. 
produces Fleming’s report on Fuller & Milne’s offer, 848. 
which is simply acknowledged, 849. 
cannot explain why another offer at a higher price was accepted, 850. 
nine thousand short tons for Pembina Branch, the rest for Selkirk, 
967. 
Fuller’s offer more favourable than that accepted by $13,500, 967. 
that advantage increased if offer based on long ton, 967. 
no conditions by Fuller as to depth of water, 968. 
rails did not reach Selkirk by water, 967. 
necessity for their transport hastened Pembina Branch North, other- 
wise $11,500 additional expense incurred, 968. 
Fleming estimates transport expenses saved by premature building of 
Pembina Branch North, at $30,000, 968. 
possibly verbal arrangement with Hill made by Minister before receiv- 
ing Fuller’s offer, 969. 
witness places the loss at $15,000, 970. 
CAMPBELL, G. 
a ton of rails understood to be 2,240 lbs., 1120. 
FLEMING, 3. 
can recollect nothing about it, 1382. 
the long ton understood in respect of rails unless otherwise specified, 
1398 
Mackenzix, Hon. A. 
reasons why Kittson got contract at higher price than Fuller, 1812. 
does not remember whether question of long or short ton was con- 
sidered, 1813. 
See Contract No. 28. 


= 
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Contract No. 19.—Engineer’s house at Read : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
amount of contract, $1,600, 867. 
contractor : Moses Chevrette, 867. 


Contract No. 20.—Transportation of rails: 


TRUDEAU, T. 
arranged through Cooper, Fairman & Co., 927. 
public competition invited ; tenders produced, 927. 
contractors not mentioned in schedule, 927. 
E. Samuel lowest tenderer, $6, 927. 
Order-in-Council 30th April, 1875, awards to Cooper, Fairman & Co., 
928. 
contract claimed under Mersey Co.’s tender, 929. 
witness thinks their claim not a good one, 931. 
$12,400 would have been saved had Perkins & Co.’s offer been accepted. 
instead of Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s, 931. 
Farrman, F. 
no authority from Mersey Co. to tender for inland transport, 1187. 
Vooper, Fairman & Co. interested with contractors, 1190. 
tender in own names, 1191. 
no reference to transportation in Mersey Co.’s tender, 1192, 
price, with extras, $6.20, 1193. 
FLEemMInG, S. 
had nothing to do with this, 1382. 


Contract No. 21.—Transportation of rails: 


TRUDEAD, T. 

tenders asked for by Morin, 867. 

cannot explain how Cooper & Co. had prior information, 867, 
FLEMING, S. 

managed entirely by the Deputy Minister, 1382. 


Contract No, 22.—Transportation of rails: 


TrupEav, T. 
offered to public competition by circular, 932. 
Chief Engineer’s report recommending Holcomb & Stewart produced, 
932. 
Fiemine, 8 
explains his recommendation, 1382. 


Contract No. 23.—Railway ties: 


Troupgav, T. 
let after public competition, 868. 
satisfactorily fulfilled, 868. 


Contract No. 24.—Erection of a house: 


TrupEav, T. 
amount of contract, $3,500, 868. ‘ 
Fiemina, S. 
instructed, 15th May, 1875, to authorize Hazlewood to enter into 
arrangements as above, 1383. 


Contract No. 25.—Railway construction : 


TENDERING— 


TRUDEAU, T. 
report of engineer, 72. 
Purcell lowest tenderer, 72. 
tenders opened on day stated in advertisement, usual delay of two 
or three days not accorded, 72. 
Ryan, H 
interested in tender of Brown, Brooks & Ryan, 1220. 
not lowest and not accepted, 1220. 
contract awarded to Purcell, whom witness joined, 1220. 
Purcell’s tender lower than any other by $100,000, 1239. 
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Contract No. 25.—Railway construction—continued. 


TENDERING—continued. 


Fiemine, S. 
Purcell lowest tenderer, 1384. 
bonus to hasten construction, 1384. 
figures on tender altered, 1384. 
explanation of witness’s part in transaction, 1386, 
respecting increase of bonus and penalty, 1387. 
McLennan, R. 
hat no communication with contractors Lefore contract awarded, 
1535. 


ENGINEERING— 
SURVEYS. 


FLEmMInG, S. 
object of surveys to obtain most favourable line irrespective of 
soil, 1390. 
summer surveys were made but no boring done, 1390. 
how contents of embankments should be paid for, 1391. 
these views not of general applicability, 1391. 
two and a-half yards of muskeg moved to make one in embank- 
ment, 1392. 
thinks borrowing might have been resorted to, 1393. 
took steps to prevent similar difficulty in future, 1393. 
facts as tu difference between McLennan’s and Bell’s measurements, 
1396. 
has not been on ground himself, 1397. 
McLennay, R. 
in winter of 1875-76 made survey north of Lake Shebandowan, 1534. 
profile sent to Ottawa, 1534. 
thinks estimate of quantities based on this, 1535. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


TRUDEAU, T. 
estimates considerably exceeded, 73. 
re-measurement ordered, reducing first quantities, 73. 
Cappy, J. S. 
position of section when he took charge, 649. 
much muskeg, 619, 
considerable seitlement of road-bed, 650. 
disputes with contractors, 654. 
subsidence of embankments, 654. 
Ryay, H. 
work completed, October, 1879, 1220. 
dispute regarding quantities, 1221. 
re-measured by L. G. Bell, excess chiefly in earth and rock, 122. 
McLennan made first measurements, 1222. 
piling ten times as much as estimated, 1223. 
discrepancy due to ignorance of country, location made in 
Winter, 1223. 
shrinkage of embankment, 1224, 
increase in off-take ditches, 1224, 
changes increased cost but shortened and improved line, 1224. 
shrinkage of muskeg, 1225. 
could easily have ascertained depth of bogs, &c., in winter, 1227. 
bog in all cases lying on hard material, 1227. 
allignment is right, 1227. 
reason for lowering grades and increasing number of ditches, 1228. 
road somewhat narrower than specified, 1229. 
reason why re-measuremengs could not be correct, 1230. 
no allowance in estimates for muskeg earth, 1245. 


Fuiemine, S, 
quantities greatly in excess, 1388. 
thought at the time information sufficient for letting work, 1388. 
nature of soil not understood, 1389, 
principles which should guide an engineer as between Government 
and contractor, 1631. 
principles applied to muskeg question, 1632. 


Government should fix price for muskeg material if none in contract, 
1633. 


INDEX. 1857 


Contract No. 25,—Railway construction— continued. 
ENGINEERING—continued. 
CONSTRUCTION—continued. 


FLemMine, S.—continued. 
sub-section 3 of clause 17 classes muskeg as earth, 1634. 
earth measured in excavation, 1636. 
thinks muskeg should be measured in embankment, 1636. 
directions to stop further certificates, 1654. 
on discovering cause of excess, sent instructions to engineers, 1655. 
specific instructions to Jennings, 1656. 
instructions to measure muskeg in embankment, 1657. 
Order-in-Council governing procedure thereafter, 1658. 


McLennan, R. 
quantities turned out much larger than estimate, 1536. 
made material changes, 1536. 
shortened line nearly two miles, 1537. 
changes hastened completion of line, 1537. 
and decreased cost, 1538. 
good deal of muskeg, 1539. 
subsidence of muskeg in embankments, 1539. 
general sinking of muskeg country when drained, 1540. 
some reasons for discrepancy between the two measurements, 1541. 
measured material in excavation, 1544. 
tunnel of 515 feet, 1546. 
Suiru, M. 
chief causes of extra cost, 1604. 
SmeELLis, W. B. 
tunnel decided on in 1876, 1614. 
Scureiser, C. 
held different views from Fleming as to muskeg measurement, 1772. 
must be measured as earth work in excavation, 1772. 
substitution of earth for muskeg might have lost two years without 
increasing efficiency, 1773 
earth five times the weight of dry muskeg, 1773. 
excavation cf muskeg necessary to drain country, 1773. 
muskeg ‘‘blinded”’ the finest of embankments, 1774. 
sinkage vs. shrinkage, 1775 
results of re-measurement compatible with correctness of original 
measurement, 1776. 
MackeNnzig, Hon. A. 
as to price of tunnelling, 1816. 
See Hngineering. 


Contract No. 26.—Construction of engine house: 


Trupbav, T. 
public competition invited, 933. 
awarded to lowes! tenderer, 933. 
work satisfactorily performed, 933. 
FLeMinG, 5. 
immaterial evidence, 1398. 


Contract No. 27.—Transportation of rails: 


TRUDEAU, T. 

public competition invited, 934. 
FLEMING, S. 

his evidence herein, 1398. 


Contract No. 28.—Transportation of rails: 


TrupxEav, T. 
based on an offer from Kittson, 1046. 
engineer’s recommendation subsequent to Kittson’s offer, 1046. 
no record of previous communication with Kittson, 1046. 
no other competition, 1046. 
expenditure included under contract No. 18, 1046. 
amount involved and properly chargeable against this contract, 
$143,000, 1047. hi 
amount expended under contracts Nos. 18 and 28, $215,679,52, 1153. 
contract No. 18 for 5,000 short tons, 1153. 
contract No. 28 not the result of public competition, 1153. 
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Contract No. 28.—Transportation of Rails~continued. 


Fiemine, S. 
recommended that provision should be made for transport May 13th, 
1876, but took no further part in this specific arrangement, 1399. 
Mackenzin, Hon. A. 
cannot say why not subjected to public competition, 1814. 
See Contract No, 18. 


Contract No. 29.—Railway spikes: 


TrupeEav, T. 
awarded after advertisements and competition, 934. 
Fiemina, S. 
witness prepared specifications; no other part in this transaction, 
1399. 


Contract No. 30.—Bolts and nuts: 


TRUDEAU, T. 
contractors, Cooper, Fairman & Co., agents for Robb & Co., 935. 
offer accepted without competition, 935. 
how contract came to be made, 935. 
recommended by Fleming, 936. 
Farman, F. 
Cooper, Fairman & Co. had to pay duties, 1197. 
contract brought about by letter of Cooper, Fairman & Co., 1198, 
cannot remember as to state of market, 1198. 
price received $101 per ton, 1198. 
learned since that bolts and nuts were offered at a lower figure, 1199. 
no explanation why Government should accept a higher offer, 1199. 
Fiemine, S. 
cannot explain why he recommended this contract, 1399. 
thinks it quite likely he did not give it much attention, 1400. 
Mackenzig, Hon. A. 
made with Cooper, Fairman & Co, without public competition, 1814. 
cannot say if steps were taken to get better offer, 1814. 


Contract No. 31.—Bolts and nuts: 


TRUDEAU, T. 
no public competition, 937. 
Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s offer accepted on Fleming’s recommenda- 
tion, 937. 
FatrMan, F. 
offer spontaneous, 1200. 
could not say if the market had fallen, 1200. 
interview with Minister and Deputy, 1200. 
Fiemine, S, 
no recollection about it, 1401. 
in recommending it no doubt thought the proposal was a reasonable 
one, 1401. 
Mackenzir, Hon. A. 
a spontaneous offer, accepted without public competition. 1814 


Contract No. 32.—Railway spikes: 


TroupEav, T. 
public competition invited, 937. 
prices varied from $54.95 to $75 per ton, 938, 
Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s tender 5 cts. per ton less than next tender, 
938. 
FarrMan, F, 
Cooper, Fairman & Co. offered to supply spikes at price in July, 1876, 
1201. 
cannot explain how he knew that 100 tons were wanted, 1201. 
cannot speak as to relative prices in July, 1876, and January, 1877, 
1202. 
soon after tendered at $54.95 instead of $57, 1202. 
Pillow, Hersey & Co. tendered at $55, 1202. 
Cooper, Fairman & Co. often worked with them, 1202. 
cannot recollect details, 1203. 
Fiemina, S. 
as to Cooper, Fairman & Co.’s letter of 19th July received before 
tenders were invited, witness cannot explain, 1401. 
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Contract No. 32 A.—Engineers’ houses : 


TENDERING— 


TroupEav, T. 
let reas competition through Hazlewood on Fleming’s authority, 
no record of other authority, 964. 
expenditure, $17,730, 964. 
FLemina, 8S. 
Hazlewood had general authority, 1402. 


CONSTRUCTION— 


TrupEanv, T. 
explanation as to excess of price, certain materials burnt, M. Smith’s 
recommendation as to delaying erection, 990. 


Contract No. 33.—Railway construction : 


Troupe, T. 
Kavanagh’s tender the lowest, 55. 
contractors failed to execute the work; taken out of their hands, 56. 
subsequently done by days’ work, 57. 
Roway, J. H. 
ordered to take work out of contractors’ hands and complete by 
days’ labour, 749. 
KavanacH, T. 
witness’s the lowest tender; contract offered to him, 835. 
partner objected to by Mackenzie, 836. 
Murphy & Upper took contract at his figures, witness consenting, 
836 


further evidence, 840. 
MACDONALD, A. P. 

about Kavanagh’s relations with Falardeau, 981. 
FLEMING, S. 

contract entered into during witness’s absence, 1402. 


Contract No, 34.—Transportation of rails : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
let by public competition, 956. 
transportation from Fort William included in this contract in 
Fleming’s report of 1879, improperly so placed, 957. 
the contractors were the same, the North-West Transportation 
Co., 957. 
that work let without public competition, 957. 
Fort William to Emerson, $18; same price as from Kingston, 965. 
arranged fur by correspondence authorized by Minister, amount 
$27,864, 966. ; 
knows no reason why it should beincluded under contract No. 34, 966. 
CAMPBELL, G. 
twenty years’ experience freighting, 1119. 
$1.50 gross ton fair rate from Fort William to Duluth, 1120. 
1873 to 1879 cheap years, 1120. 
witness’s line carried mails on Lake Superior in 1874 and 1875, 1120. 
in fall of 1878 Collingwood line available in competition on Lake 
Superior, 1120. 
further evidence as to prices of Lake Superior freight, 1121—1125. 
FLEMING, S. 
knows very little about it, 1402. 
Mackenzin, Hon. A. 
does not remember the facts, 1816. 


Contract No. 35,—Railway spikes : 


Trupgav, T. 
spikes made at Montreal, 957. 
other tenders would have been lower minus daty, 967—958. 
duty always considered in foreign tenders, 958. 
FarrMAN, F. 
5 cts. lower than the next highest tender, 1203. 
not the result of departmental information, 1203. 
Fiemine, 8. 
nothing to do with it, 1403. 
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Contract No. 36.—Railway ties: 


TrupgEav, T. 
tenders opened by Nixon, 57. 
management left to Mareus Smith, 58. 
considers Nixon made proper selection, 58. 
Robinson’s tender accepted by Order-in-Council, 58. 
delays in execution, 58. 
contract taken out of contractor’s hands, 58. 
Rowan, J. H. 
Robinson failed to perform his contract, 749, 


Contract No. 37.—Railway construction : 


TENDERING— 


TRupDEAD, T. 
submitted to public competition, 993. 
work authorized by Order-in-Council, 2nd September, 1878, 993. 
let to lowest tenderers, Heney & McGreevy, 993. 
no report by engineer, 994, 


ENGINEERING— 


SmiryH, J. N. 
became a partner with Government’s consent, 949. 
work stopped by Government, 950. 
nature of claim against Government, 950. 
actual outlay $100,000, 951. 
loss of contemplated profits, 951. 
TrupEav, ‘I’. 
work stopped by Orders-in-Council, 995. 
date, 25th July, and 14th August, 1879, 995. 
contractors’ alleged claim under consideration, 995. 
McGreevy withdrew and Heney took other partners, 996. 


Tupper, Sir CHARLES. 
reasons for cancelling the contract, 1275, 


Contract No. 38.—Neebing Hotel : 


TropeEav, T. 
competition invited and lowest tender accepted; amount involved, 
$3,400, 958. 
Firmine, S. 
not in Canada at the time, 1402. 


Contract No. 39.—Transportation of rails: 


TRUDEAU, T. 


public competition invited, 958. 

Braun telegraphs Robson, Victoria, to advertise for tenders, 12th 
June, 1878, 973. 

Order-in-Council passed 13th July, 974. 

letter from Robson, 19th June, suggesting extension of time as 
likely to lower offers, 974, 

no record as to any consideration of this, 974. 

work stopped 31st October, 974. 

rails not then required at Yale, 974. 

nothing to show whether weight of ton was considered or not, 975. 

Femina, S. 
not in Carada at the time, 1402. 


Contract No. 40.—Engine house : 


TRoupEAU, T. 


public competition invited, 973. 

Gouin & Co. lowest tenderers, 973. 
authorized by Order-in-Council, 973. 
satisfactorily completed, 973. 

explains extras under this contract, 991. 
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Contract No. 41.—Railway construction : 


TENDERING— 
TrupEaAu, T. 
submitted to publie competition after advertising, 75. 
time for receiving tenders extende’ twice, 76. } 
lowest tender, Marks & Conmee, 76. 
correspondence as to Purcell and cthers being admitted, 76. 
this correspondence subject of a return to the House, 76. 
two-fold condition as to time of completion, 77. 
vo difficulty with contractors, 77. 
Chief Engineer’s report of tenders 40 and 41 produced, 78. 
Bowig, A. 
one of the sureties of Charlebois & Co., 1142. 
took no part in arriving at prices, 1143. 
not aware of any information having been given by officers, 1144, 
Ryan, H. 
witness’s tender not the lowest, 1231. 
work awarded to Marks & Conmee, 1231. 
whom witness joined, 1231. 
no Government i: fluence, 1232. 
Marks’ prices in some cases very low, 1232. 
f utilization of plant the main inducement to join contractors, 1239. 
Tupper, Sir CHARLES 
Marks & Conmee lowest on A, not sufficient financial standing, 1264. 
asked if they could strengthen themselves, 1264. 
no suggestion as to acceptable names, 1265. 
Marks & Uonmee bore loss arising from their errors in tendering, 1275. 
FLEMING, 8. 
time extended to obtain more accurate quantities, 1403. 
separate tenders lower than combined, 1404. 
recommended that tenders for short periods shouid not be enter- 
tained, 1405. 
would have preferred letting combined sections to men of known 
capacity, 1406. 
does not recollect objecting to pecuniary standing of Marks & Conmee, 
1410. 
no recollection of convergations with Purcell & Ryan, 1410. 
. pointed out to Minister mistake in tender and suggested contractors 
should be informed of it, 1411. 
Minister insisted on theirexecuting contract according to tender, 1411. 
after the experience on contract No, 25, no special provisions made as to 
muskeg country, 1412. 


ENGINEERING— 
Cappy, J.S. 
witnegs’s opinion as to contractors’ prices, 655. 
about muskeg earth, 655. 
inconsistent prices, 656. 
deviations result in clay instead of rock, 657. 
Ryan, H. 
allignment considerably changed, 1234. 
changes will save $300,000, 1234. 
made by Bell and Middleton in 1879, 1234. 
FLEMING, S. 
instructions to Jennings and others as to measuring muskeg earth, 1414. 
pressed importance of despatch on Minister, 1418. 
See Engineering. 


Contraot No, 42.—Railway construction : 


TENDERING — 
TRUDEAU, T. 
usual public competition, 78. 
same advertisement as contract No. 41, 78. 
similarly reported to the House, 78. 
lowest tender, Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, 78. 
who withdrew their tender, 78. 
second lowest, Andrews, Jones & Co., 78. 
who failed to make deposit, 78. 
third lowest and successful tender, Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, 79. 
as to introduction of new names, 79. 
no disputes between contractors and Department, 80. 
Chief Engineer’s report of tenders for 40 and 41 produced, 80. 
respecting irregular tenders, 80. 
none lower than tender accepted, 81. 


1862 INDEX. 
aun 
Contraot No. 42.,—Railway construction—continued. Sn 


TENDERING—continued. 


Frasmr, J. H. 
of Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, 247. 
firm put in tenders for sections A and B and one for the whole, 248. 
contract first awarded to Nicholson, Morse & Co., 248. 
who were negotiating for their security when witness first became 
acquainted with them, 249. 
supposed that Andrews, Jones & Co. got eight days to put up their 
deposit, 250. 
Manning wanted to take an interest, 251. 
terms agreed upon, 252. 
understood from one of Manning’s firm that Andrews, Jones & Co. 
would fail to put up security, 252. 
thinks Andrews, Jones & Co. had ample time to furnish security had 
they wished, 255. 
Fraser, Grant & Co. sold out to Manning, Shields & McDonald, 256. 
first intimation of Close’s interest, 643, 
witness not privy to arrangement, 644. 
general impression that Andrews, Jones & Co. would not put up 
security, 644. 
McDonatp, J. J. 
of the firm of Manning, Shields & McDonald, 299. 
joined Fraser, Grant & Co., the contractors, 299. 
arrangements provisionally made before contract was let, 299. 
subsequently bought out Fraser, Grant & Co., 302 
respecting arrangement with P. G. Close, one of Morse & Co.’s bonds- 
men, 303. 
respecting information gained about tenders, 304. 
respecting amount promised to Chapleau, 305. 
history of this arrangement, 306. 
SHIELDs, J. 
of the firm of Manning & Co., 307. 
arrangements with Fraser, Grant & Co., also with P. G. Close, 


307—313. 
Witness’s withdrawal from the firm, with substitution of his father, 
S13. 
MANNING, A. 


became interested with Fraser, Grant & Pitblado, 496. 

did not become interested with them urtil after they got the contract, 
497. 

merely entered into it to help other people, 497. 

took very little part in the negotiations, 497. 

a matter of indifference to witness, 497. 

no recollection of Fraser & Co.’s letter of 29th February, addressed 
to Minister of Public Works, suggesting an amalgamation, 499. 


CuapPLeau, S. E. Sr. O. 
practice of Department, 850. 
transaction with McDonald, 852. 
with Smith, 853. 
use of patent, 855 
See Chapleau ; Influencing Clerks. 


SmituH, J. N. 
carries on business in New York, 938. 
visited Ottawa as intending surety, 938. 
subsequent negotiations with Andrews, Jones & Co. as to partnership, 

939 

their promise to put up security without proper foundation, 941) 10°: 
does not remember Chapleau’s arrangement as to telegraphing, 942. 
moneyed men at witness’s back refused to entertain the project, 942 
refusal chiefly due to imminent breaking up of winter, 943. 
relations with Chapleau, 947. 
never any talk as to Chapleau’s partnership, 948. 


GoopwIn, J. 
tendered unsuccessfully for sections A and B, 1005. 
negotiations with Andrews, Jones & Co., 1006. 
finally declined to join them, 1008. 


Haaeart, J., M.P. 


made enquiry as to alleged haste in passing over Andrews, Jones & 
Co., 1016. 


gives explanation offered to him; which he deemed satisfactory, 1016. 
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‘Contract No, 42.—Railway construction—eontinued. 


TENDERING—continued. 


Morsg, G. D 
witness’s firm tendered for A and B separately, and collectively 
under ©, 1048. 
B awarded, 1049. 
withdrew from offer, 1049. 
negotiations with Close and Shields, 1051. 
lowest separate tenders less than their combined tender, 1052, 
proposition tojoin next highest tender, 1053. 
agreement made before withdrawing, 1654. 
evidence as to deposits, 1055 

not all put up within the time, 1056. 

negotiations with F. Sbanly, 1057. 
March 5th, notified contract awarded to_Fraser, 1058. 
negotiations with Close, 1060. 
MARPOLE, R. 
of Morse, Nicholson & Marpole, 1063. 
other partners interested, 1063. 
negotiations with Close and Shields, 1064. 
tendered for sections Band ©, 1065. 

tender for B not conditional, 1066. 
relative position of tenders known, 1066. 

known immediately after tenders in, 1067. 

believes that Shields had no advantage over others as to informa- 

tion, 1071. 
witness disagreed with partners as to prices, 1072. 

Shields advised lower prices, 1072. 

Fleming and Smith said prices too low, 1073. 
before declining contract arranged with next highest tender, 1074. 
when Jones and Smith left Ottawa expected they would put up 

security, 1075. 

8 not aware that Smith’s decision depended on others in New York, 

1075. 
as to delays in putting up security, 1076. 
hardly expected extension, 1077. 
notice of contract being awarded to Fraser before entire deposit 

was made, 1077. 
conditional arrangements with F. Shanly, 1078. 
thinks no just complaint can be made, 1079. 
agreement with Close modified, 1084. 

Boultbee not personally interested, 1084. 

not aware of any benefit to Member of Parliament or official, 1084. 
McCormick, A. 

undefined interest in Morse & Co.’s tender, 1079. 

present during negotiations with Shields and Close, 1080. 

Boultbee’s relations thereto, 1080. 

informed Minister that only the combined sections would be accepted, 

1082. 

reasons why notification not given in writing, 1083. 
NicHotson, F. 

of Morse & Co., 1085. 

made no tender for A separately, 1085. 

tender for section B wholly unconditional, 1086, 
notified 20th February that section B was awarded to witness’s firm, 

1087. 5 

declined contract, 1087. 
agreement with Andrews, Jones & Co. produced, 1088. 
communicated substance of arrangement to Minister, but withheld 

certain information, 1090. 
difference between witness’s tender and that of Andrews, Jones & Co., 

$448,426, 1091. 
neither Smith nor Jones in Ottawa, between 26th February and 5th 

March, 1091. 
witness’s letter respecting security, dated 5th March, not correct, 

1092. 
agreement with Close and Shields produced, 1093. 
led to believe that they could obtain contract, though not the lowest 

tenderers ; consideration mentioned in agreement not the real 

one, 1095. 

Close signedand acted for himself and Shields jointly, 1095. 
negotiations leading to modification of agreement with Close, 1096. 
heard Chapleau’s name mentioned as possible participant, 1099. 


~ 


1864 INDEX. 


Contract No. 42.—Railway construction—continued. 
TENDERING—continued. 


NicHoLson, F.—continued. 


original figures in tender B reduced at Shields’ suggestion, 1099. 

witness lost all faith in Shields’s influence or reliability, 1100, 

capacity in which Macdougall acted, 1101. 

witness’s firm never offered to sell or received any money, 1102. 

telegraphic corresponden¢e respecting Andrews, Jones & Co.’s refusal: 
to proceed, 1298, 

telegraphic correspondence as to security, 1299. 

second $100,000 not deposited when contract awarded to Fraser, 1301. 


Criosn, P. G. 

retired from the grocery business, 1160. ; 

in January, 1879, Morse asked witness to become surety, 1160. 
Morse wanted a surety known to Government, 1160. 
compensation, a commission on tender, 1161. 
reasons why witness’s name strengthened tender, 1162. 
Witness never undertook to secure any improper advantage for 

Morse, 1162. 

made no effort to influence Government, 1163. 

knows nothing of any message sent by McCormick, 1165. 

Shields negotiated all arrangements, 1165. 

after Morse & Co. were out, arranged for interest in section B with: 
Manning, 1166. 

no arrangement with them till 6th March, 1166. 

had discussed matters with Shields before withdrawing from Andrews, 
Jones & Co., 1167. 

final interview with Morse, 1168. : 

agreement with Shields stipulates witness shall not be surety for 

Morse, 1168. 

reasons for this proviso, 1169. 

no negotiation with any Minister in reference to contracts A, B, or C, 
1170. 


TuppmrR, Six CHARLES 

deliberations as to advisability of asking for tenders separately or 
togetber, 1261. 

no step taken without consulting colleagues, 1262. 

tenders for O slightly in excess of A and B, 1262. 

would, however, have been considered if from a firm of sufficient 
strength, 1263. 

Chief Engineer would not recommend Morse & Co. for whole work, 
1263. 

tenders for separate sections adopted, 1264. 

no intimation of Morse & Oo.’s intended withdrawal, until their 
letter declining contract received, 1265, 1273. 

winter passing rendered disposal of tenders urgent, 1265. 

Fleming reported loss of a week might mean a whole year, 1265. 

passed to next tender, 1265 

time for Andrews, Jones & Co. to qualify fixed at three days, 1266. 

short time justified by their letter of 6th February, 1266. 

no knowledge of arrangement of Morse & Co. with Shields and 
Close, 1268. 

Manning’s probable assciation with Fraser known before contract 
awarded, 1268. 

practically Andrews, Jones & Co. had eight days to deposit, 1269. 

approved of Andrews, Jones & Co. strengthening the firm through 
Goodwin, 1269 | 

Thompson’s desposit not available as against Andrews, Jones & Co., 
1270. 

believes no one improperly benefitted by letting contract to Fraser & 
Oo.51 277) 

when negotiating as to deposits never suspected Andrews, Jones & 
Co. had retired, 1273. 

no contingent promises to any tenderers, 1273. 

long period tenders adopted after careful consideration, 1273. 

argument as to further delays in passing Andrews, Jones & Co.,. 
1274. 


Macponatp, Hon. J. 
no improper influence, 1293. 
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Contract No, 42.—Railway construction—continued. 


TENDERING—continued. 


Pops, Hon. J H. 
transfer from Fraser to Manning made during witness’s temporary 
administration, 1302. 
security not weakened thereby, 1303. 
Firmina, 8. 
Morse, Nicholson & Marpole lowest for sections 41 and 42 combined, 
1404. 
lowest for section 42, 1404. 
lower than next tenderer by $700,000, 1406. 
witness recommended acceptance of other than lowest tenders, 1405. 
recommendation not adopted, 1405, 1408. 
advised against giving Morse & Co. the whole work, 1407. 
satisfied they could not carry it on, 1408. 
did not believe they could do work on contract 42 for pricein 
tender, 1409. ; 
recommended Fraser, Grant & Co., 1409. 
tenderers were allowed to take position according to their rights, 
1410. 
information to tenderers as to muskegs, 1413, 
open question as to whether muskeg should be used in embankments, 
1414. 
knew Fraser and Pitblado and formed a high opinion of them as 
contractors, 1415. 
no recojlection of any pressure in favour of his recommendation of 
them, 1415. or” 
time of great importance, 1416. 


ENGINEEKING— 


Manning, A. 
difficulties encountered, character of country, cost of moving supplies, 
502. 
fifteen hundred men employed, 503. 
immense fills, 503. 
witness’s information derived from others he not having been on the 
ground, 503. 
JENNINGS, W_ T. 
as to economy made on the line in this section, 793. 
Topper, Sirk CHARLus. 
estimates based with greater accuracy than heretofore, 1272. 
reduction effected by re-location, 1272. 
ScureEiper, O. 
inspected this contract December, 1879, 1767, 
general location settled, 1767. 
made slight deviations, 1767. 
saved thereby $600,000 to $700,000, 1768. 
found work progressing satisfactorily except ag to time, 1768. 
thinks a total saving of $1,509,000 has been made on contract 42, 1768. 
of which $650,000 is absolutely saved and $850,000 the result of 
modified design, 1769. 
See Engineering ; Influencing Clerks. 


Contract No. 43.—Operating Pembina Branch: 


TRUDEAU, T. 

lease for operating Pembina Branch cancelled by Order-in-Council, 
28th January, 1880, 89, 1087. 

no public competition, 1047. 

first document recorded, an offer from Upper, 1047. 
reported on by Fleming 3rd March, 1879, 1047. 
authorized by Order-in-Council, 13th March, 1879, 1047. 

claim of contractors under consideration, 1048. 


Contracts Nos. 44 to 47.—Steel rails, Ke. : 


TRUDEAD, T. 
competition invited by letter, 959. 
time for delivery 15th August, 1879, 959. 
ordered through Keynolds as agent, 960. 
method of inviting competition discussed between Engineer and 
Minister, 960. 
58* 


1866 INDEX. 


Contracts Nos. 44 to 47.—Steel Rails, &c.—continued. 


Touppgr, Sir CHARLES. 
course pursued as to purchase of rails, 1275. 
Friemina, S. : 
how contracts Nos. 44 to 46 came to be made, price £4,193. to £5 
delivered in Montreal, 1419. 
report of 17th June, 1879, showing necessity for rails, 1419. 
Reynolds’s arrangements satisfactory, 1419. 


Conrract No. 48.—Railway construction: 
TENDERING— 


Trupgav, T. 
let by public competition after advertisement, 82. 
tenders received to lst August, 1879, 82. 
lowest tenderer, Hall, 83. 
Hall not prepared to deposit, himself doubtful about finding capital, 84. 
Hall retires; his deposit returned, 85. 
under Order-in-Council, 86. 
Ryan’s tender $46,190 more than Hall's, 85. 
tenders produced, 865. 
Rran, J. 
contractor for first 1CO0 miles west of Winnipeg, 476. 
Ha}! a lower tenderer than witness, 476. 
knew nothing of relative positions of tenders till’contract was let, 477. 
no negotiations with other tenderers, 477. 
Haaceart, J., M.P. 
no interest with Ryan, or any other Government contractor, 1017. 
Pork, Hon. J. H. 
tender awarded on witness’s recommendation, 1302. 
Hall declined contract; prices too low, 1202. 
FLeMine, S. 
Smellie reported against Hall, 1420. 
Hall’s letter of withdrawal produced, 1420. 
SMELLIE£, W. B. 
reasons for reporting against Hall, 1421. 
Hall did not express any dissatisfaction, 1422. 


ENGINEERING— 


TrRUDEAD, T. 
some fault found as to progress made ; reasons of delay under 
investigation, 87. 
Ryay, J. 
contract let August, 1879, 477. 
half to be finished in eight mouths, the whole by 19th August, 1880, 
477. 
some delay in location, 478. 
bulk price $600,000, without fencing and with half ballast, 478. 
change in the mode of building, 479. 
track located only from twenty to forty miles ahead of track-layers, 479. 
ties laid on the prairie, and ballast put in instead of earth exca- 
vation, 479. 
process approved by Schreiber, 479. 
road-bed improved and cust not materially increased, 480. 
correspondence with Department relative to this change, 480. 
rate of progress five miles a week, 481. 
seven stations on line, 481. 
Rowan, J. H. 
delays in locating were due to extreme wetness of season, 750. 
contractor claims that ballasting is more costly than grading, 750. 
witness prefers to offer no opinion thereon, 751. 
Drope’s discharge authorized by Schreiber, 811. 
witness’s relations with Murdoch, 822-823. 
Mcrpocn, W. 
in June, 1879, locating contract 48, 805. 
size of party twenty-two, 805. 
completed lst September, 806. 
witness removed to take charge of contract 66, 806. 
as to Drope’s inspection of ties, 8v8, 
certain instructions by Chief Engineer disapproved by witness, but 
notwithstanding carried out, 817. 
censured by Chief Engineer for doing so, 818. 
respecting his treatment by Rowan, 818. 


t 
at me 
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Contract No. 48.—Railway construction—-continued. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 


Dropr, T. 
complaint as to bis discharge, 810. 

Femina, S. 
respecting delay in location of the line, 1423. 
Ryan urged to proceed at once, 1423. 
temporary right of way granted by city of Winnipeg, 1424, 
thinks line was Jocated faster than Ryan could proceed, 1425. 
surveys not required fur this section, country being flat, 1426. 
rails laid on ground and then ballasted, 1426. 


Contract No. 49.—Station buildings : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
submitted to public competition, and contract awarded to lowest 
tender, 59. 
cost limited to a maximum sum, in contract, 59. 
completed to satisfaction of Department, 60. 


Contract No, 50.— Railway spikes : 


lanl 


TRUDEAU, T. 
public competition ; lowest tender accepted, 975. 
delivery satisfactory, 976. 


Contract No. 51.—Fish-plates, bolts, &e : 


TrupEan, T. 
contract based on lowest tender after comretition, 976. 
articles supplied of Canadian manufacture, 976. 
delivery satisfactory, 976. 


Contract No. 52.—Transportation of rails : 


TruDEAU, T. 
competition invited by circular, 992. 
Beatty had previously tendered, 992. 
let to the lowest offer, 992. 
Friemina, 8. 
suggested inviting tenders by circular, 1427. 
lowest tender accepted, 1427. 


Contracts Nos. 53 to 55.—Steel rails: 


—— 


TrupEav, T. 
public competition invited by advertisement, 997. 
procured from lc west available tenderers, 997. 
Order-in-Council 13th June, 1879, authorizing purckase, passed on 
Chief Engineer’s report, 997. 
prices, £4 15s. to £5 53., 998. 
history of negotiations, 999. 
REYNOLDS, T. 
Hleming telegraphed in 1879, authorizing witness to receive tenders, 
1003. 


mode of inviting competition, 1004. 
lowest offer accepted, 1004. 
TUPPER, Sta CHARLES 
course pursued as to purchase of rails, 1275. 
colleagues and Chief Engineer in accord, 1276. 
all purchased from lowest available tenderers, 1277. 
no benefit accrued to any Member of Parliament or other person than 
contractors, 1277. 
FLemina, S. 
pressed on Minister necessity for rails, 1428. 
advertired in English papers, 1428. 
tenders opened by Finance Minister in presence of Sir J. Rose and 
witness, 1428. 
50,000 tons ordered, of which 11,000 were for Intercolonial (Rivitre du 
Loup), 1429. 
respecting Wallace’s tender, 1430. 
lowest tenders invariably accepted, tofull extent parties would furnish, 
431. 
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Contract No. 56.—Iron bridge: | 


TrupEAv, T. 
amount of contract, $1,400, 996. | 
let to lowest tenderer after competition, 996. . 
recommended by Fleming's report, 24th November, 1879, 996. \ 
work not yet complete, 996. 

Femina, 8. 
lowest tender accepted, 1432. 
satisfactorily erected, 1432. 


Contract No. 57.—Railway frogs, Kc. : | 


TRUDEAU, T. 
no competition, patent having been adopted, 996. 
recommended llth November, 1879, by Chief Engineer, 996. 
Order-in-Council confirming, 996. 
cost $12,000, contract fulfilled, 997. 

FLEemine, 8. 
frogs previously got from the King3ton Penitentiary, 1432. : 
offered by the Truro company at a lower rate, 1432. ) 
a better article for a legs price, 1433. 
no influence to prevent public competition, 1433. 


Contract No. 58.—Iron turn-tables : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
tenders invited by circular, 1154.. 
contract let to lowest tenderer, 1154. 
Fiemine, S. 
tenders invited by circular, 1433. 
the lowest offer accepted, 1434. 
advertising would have been too expensive, 1434. 


Contract No. 59.—Railway ties: 


Rotran, H. N. > 
Whitehead, Ryan and witness contracted to deliver 100,000 ties in 
the spring of 1850, 35. 
difficulties with Rowan as to culling, 35. 
Trupzav, T. 
contract has been falfilled, 87. 
Ryay, J. 
witness a partner in contracting firm, 482. 
FLEMING, 8. 
instructed Rowan tv receive tenders; the lowest accepted, 1435. 


Contract No. 60.—Railway construction : 


TENDERING— 


MacponaLp, A. P. 
lowest tenderer on sections A and C, 982. / 
contract transferred to Oaderdonk for a consideration, 982. 
one contractor having the four sections would have an advantage of 

15 or 20 per cent. over several, 983. 

McRan, W. 
interested with A. P. Macdonald and others, 1067, 
tenders made out at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 1068. 
assigned to Onderdonk, 1068. 

Onderdonk’s view of the transaction, 1069. 
the concentration of work an advantage to contractor, 1069, 

Troupeav, T. 

public competition invited by advertisement, 1154. 

Fleming’s report of 22nd November, 1879, produced, 1155. 

witness narrates circumstances attending the opening of tenders, 

1155. 

refers to certain irregular tenders, 1155. 

Order-in-Council of 22nd December, 1879, authorizing transfer to 
Onderdonk, produced, 1158. 

witness thinks it better that large works should be placed with one 
contractor if feasible, 1158. | 
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Contract No, 60.—Railway construction—continued. 


TENDERING—continued. 


Tuppsr, Sir CHArLes. 
reasons for inviting British Columbia tenders separately and subse- 
quent amalgamation, 1287. 
Onderdork how and when introduced, 1289, 
nature of the syndicate represented by D. O. Mills, 1289. 
Minis, D. O. 
tenders of Onderdonk authorized by syndicate, 1297. 
no preconcerted arrangement with other tenderers, 1297. 
Government security improved by transfer, 1298, 
FLemine, 8. 
on receiving report from Hdmonton respecting Peace River route, 
an Order-in-Council was passed adopting Burrard Inlet and 
. tenders for sections 60 to 63 invited, 1436, 
D. McDonald & Co’s tender, the lowest, was accepted, 1437. 


CONSTRUCTION— 


Mizs, D. O. 
one of the syndicate, 1296. 
work progressing as demanded by contract, 1296. 
how syndicate became interested, 1297. 
economy the result of centralization, 1297. 
See Engineering. 


Contract No. 61.—Railway construction: 


Suitx, J. N. 
was interested with others in this tender, 952. 
sold his third interest to Onderdonk for $31;500, 953. 
aware of no improper influences, 954. 
expected to get all sections, 954. 
better for all that they should be in the same hands, 9535. 
eaving in labour, 955. 
economy in machinery, 955. 
opinion based on thirty years experience, 955. 
Macdougall interested only professionally, 955. 
Goopwin, J. 
tendered for sections A, B, C and D, 1008, 
lowest tender on B, 1009. 
in company with Purcell, Ryan and others, 1009. 
contract awarded and sold to Onderdonk, 1009. ) 
witness’s firm received $100,000, 1009, 
delay in acknowledging Onderdonk, 1010. 
advantage of concentrating work in single management, 1011. 
no intention of selling out when tendering, 1209. 
TRUDEAU, T. 
public competition invited, 1204. 
tenders opened 20th November, 1879, 1204. 
lowest tender accepted, 1205. 
transferred to Onderdonk, 10th February, 1880, 1205. 
Ryray, H. 
interested in section B with Purcell and others, 1235. 
no understanding with Onderdonk prior to award, 1235. 
Government refused to allow transfer before contract, 1236. 
a voluntary transfer, 1237. 
reasons for acquiescence, 1237. 
no improper information or advantage, 1238. 
one contractor more economical than many, 1238. 
special necessity for centralization, 1238. 
FPiemina, S. 
contract based on lowest tender, 1438. 
See Lnyineering. 


Contract No. 62.—Railway construction : 


TRUDEAU, T. 
contract awarded to lowest regular tenderer, 1207. 
contracts 60 to 63 inclusive, transferred to a syndicate by Order-in- 
Council, 1207. 
FLEeminG, S. 
given to lowest tenderer, 1439. 
took no part in transfer to Onderdonk, 1439. 
See Engineering. 


1370 INDEX. 


Contract No, 63,—Railway construction : 


KAVANAGH, T. 

tendered for section D, 838. 

transferred to Onderdonk, 839. 

does not remember anything about it, 839. 

turther as to what he does not remember, 840. 
KAVANAGH, J. 

tendered for section D, 1018. 

no knowledge how figures were made up, 1019. 

sold to Onderdonk, 1020. 

witness sole negotiator with Onderdonk, 1020. 

no experience in contracting, 1021. - 
TRUDEAU, T. 

awarded to Kavanagh the lowest tenderer, 1208. 

respecting extension of time approved by Order-in-Council, 1208. 
Tupper, Sirk CHARLES. 

why time granted to Kavanagh, 1290. 

distinction between this matter and Andrews, Jones & Co., 1291. 

Department sustained in this extension by Order-in-Council, 1292. 
FLEMING, 5S. 

contract let to the lowest of eleven tenderers, 1439. 

took no part in transfer, 1439. 

results of the transfer favourable to the public, 1440. 

better for the public that one strong firm should have the whole work, 

1441. 
work let at very low prices, 1441. 
See Lngineering. 


Contract No. 64.—Bridge over Red River: 


Ryan, J. 
sum involved, $7,350, 481. 
duly completed and paid for, 481. 
TRUDEAU, T. 
public competition invited, 1209. 
contract let to lowest tenderer, 1210. 
work completed, 1210. 
FLEemine, S. 
how the work was undertaken, 1441. 
contract based on lowest tender, 1412. 


Contract No. 65.—First-class passenger cars : 


TrupxKav, T. 
public competition invited, 1210, 
lowest tender accepted, 1210. 

FieminG, S. 
contract given to lowest tenderer, 1442. 


Contract No, €6.—Railway construction : 


TENDERING— 


TRupRAD, T. 
report of tenders produced, 87. 
contract let to lowest tenderer, 87. 
MoTavisu, G. L., 486. 
coutract signed in absence of witness, 487. 
to be completed 3lst December, 1881, 487. 
the non-completion of the first 100 miles a serious drawback, 488, 
no claim on Government on that account, 488. 
CuapLran, S. £. Sr. O. 
never assisted Bowie, 860. 
Bowlin, A. 
tendered with others for this contract, 1144. 
difference of opinion as to prices, 1145. 
general conversations with Chapleau, 1146. 
prices of Geo. Bowie’s tender diminished about $9,000 or $10,000, 1147. 
Nicholson & Marpole’s tender about $10,000 higher than witness, 1147. 
effect of changes to make tender $289 lower than Marpole’s, 1148. 
witness’s information to Geo. McTavish, 1148. 
witoess sold out to Bowie & McTavish, 1148. 
never alleged that he had disbursed sums for information, 1149. 
as to security put up, 1149. 
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INDEX. 1871 


Contract No. 66.—Railway construction—continued. 


TENDERING-—continued. ; 


TRUDEAU, T. 
Engineer’s report on tenders produced, 1212. 
awarded to Bowie & Co.; Geo. McTavish added to firm under Order- 
in-Council, 22nd May, 1880, 1212. 
Femina, S. 
based on lowest tender, 1442. 
location not approved by witness; gives his reasons, 1443. 


ENGINEERING— 


Morpoca, W. 
in charge of location, 814. 
party: twenty-one, 814. 
ready for contractors 9th July, 815. © 
found favourable line, 815. 
See Lngineering. 


Contract No. 67.—Box and platform cars: 


TRUDEAD, T. 
contractors were lowest tenderers for platform cars, 1211. 
Simon Peters $5 lower for box cars, but could not furnish quantity 
required and withdrew, 1211. 
public competition invited, 1211. 
FLemine, 8. 
confirms Trudeau’s evidence, 1444. 


Contract No. 68.—Postal and baggage cars: 


Dd5°S 
TRUDEAD, T. 

public competition invited, 1211. 
FLEeMin@, 8. 


contract given to lowest tenderer, 1444. 


Contract No. 69.—Transportation of rails: 


TrupgEaAv, T. 
i not a formal contract, 1213. 
authorized by Order-in-Council on Chief Engineer’s report, 1213. 
Fiemina, S. 
explanation why competition was not invited, 1445. 
the arrangement a desirable one, 1445. 


Contract No. 70.—Transportation of rails: 


TRUDEAU, T. 
public competition invited, 1212. 
let to lowest tenderer, Henry Beatty, 1212. 
piices compared with contract No. 34, 1213. 
Frewina, S. 
witness had nothing to do with this, 1445. 


Contract No. 71.—Iron bridge: 
TRUDEAD, T. 
let to lowest tenderer, 1214. 
Femina, S. 
confirms Trudeau’s evidence, 1445. 
Contracts Nos. 72 to 76.— 
TRUDEAD, T. 
advertised and let since date of Commission, 1214. 
Contract No. 77.—Wire fencing : 
TRUDEAD, T. 
report of tenders produced, 12114. 
ContRAcTS, SYSTEM OF LETTING: 
See System of Letting Contracts. 


1872 INDEX. 


Coorrr, Farrman & Co.: 
See Contracts Nos. 8, 11, 17, 20, 21, 29, 30, 32, 35; Steel Rails. 


Cooper, JAMES: 
purcnase of rails, tendering, 915, 
contract No. 8, 915. 
No. 11, 918. . 
No. 15, Fraser & Grant-Whitehead partnership, 924. 
relations of C. Mackenziz with Cooper, Fairman & Co., 919. 
alleged improper influence, 925. 


Cox & GREEN: 
See Contracts Nos, 8, 9 and 10. 


CrossEN, JAMES: 
See Contract No. 65. 


Crossing Rep RIvErR: 
See Red River Crossing. 


Cross Lake: 
See Contracts Nos, 14, 15; Engineering. 


Currig, D. 8.3 
Nixon’s paymaster-anc-purveyorship, 576, 579. 


DAVIDSON, JOSEPH : 
contract No. 4, 1125. 


"DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS: 


TRUDEAU, T. 
Deputy Minister, 1. 
connection with Canadian Pacific Railway since commence- 
ment, l. 
next in control to Minister, 1. 
Pacific staff special and distinct as to engineering, not as to account- 
ing, l. 
accountant : James Bain, 2. 
accounts by double entry, 2. 
no periodical report by accountant to Deputy, 2. 
Fleming financially responsible from inception till 1875, 2. 
subsequently system changed, 2. 
Fleming’s paymasters: Wm. Wallace, Geo. Watt, and subsequently 
Radford, 2. 
Watt’s accounts were audited by I. Taylor, and reported satisfac- 
tory, except as to vouchers, 2. 

all orders should proceed from Minister, 3. 
generally given verbally, and noted, 3. 

copies of Orders-in-Council affecting railway are sent to the Depart- 
ment and recorded, 3. 

preliminary explorations discussed by Minister and Fleming, 3. 

Chief Engineer appointed 5th May, 1871, 3. 

engineering staff appointed by Minister, 4. 

Palmer in charge of accounts from 1873 to 1875, 12. 

tenders usually referred to Engineer for a report, 38. 

verbal explanations not allowed to modify tender, unless the docu- 
ment susceptible ot such explanation in itself, 38. 

Minister saw all reports of Chief Engineer, 38. 

where Engineer declines to recommend a course, it is adopted 
without his responsibility, 38. 

how far change in tender affects eligibility of tender, 42. 

not the practice of the Department to initial alterations in the 
tenders, 74. 

corrects previous evidence as to decisions of Minister being invariably 

: recorded, 1817. 
instances to the contrary, 1817. 
FLEMING, S. 

remarks on appointment of officers, 1685. 

a private company could accomplish work more efficiently, 1686. 

discontinuance of witness’s connection with the railway and corres 
pondence relating thereto, 1686—1700. 


INDEX. 1873. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS—continued. 


Braovn, F. 
Secretary of the Department, 1753. 
always acted on instructions, 1753. 
communicated by Minister or Deputy, 1753. 
register of Jetters received and sent, 1754. 
practice in respect of receiving, opening and custody of tenders, 
1756—1759, 1765. 
Scureiper, C. 
Chief Engineer since 20th May, 1880, 1767. 
Superintending Engineer since 17th September, 1879, 1767. 
remembers no record of any estimate of the cost of a section before 
offering for tender, 1780. 
of engineering accounts, 1781. 
See Appointments. 


DeEpositTIons : : 
See Gamsby; Moberly ; Nixon ; Schreiber. 


Dickson, Ricoarp: 
See Contract No. 49. 


Dominton Bout Co.: 
See Contract No. 51. 


Drorr, Tuomas: 
contract No. 48, 809. 


DroumMonp, Henry M.: 
Nixon’s paymaster-and-purveyorship, 482. 


Dwigut, H. P.: 


See Contract No. 1. 


Eacur RIVER WESTWARD: 
See Contract Nu. 4?. 


Espw VALE Co.: 
See Contracts Nos. 7, 44—47; Steel Ruils. 


ENGINEERING! 


SURVEYS— 
GENERAL. 


Fiemrna, S. ; 
appointment, responsibilities and instructions (1871), 1305. 
senior Officer: J. H. Rowan, 1306. 
hesitated to undertake work, 1207. 
principles for controlling work, 1307. 
necessity for knowledge of the country, 1307. k 
instrumental surveys advisable under the circumstances, 1307. 
opinion of Capt. Palliser referred to, 1308. 
exploratory rather than instrumental would have been adopted but: 
for time pressure, 1378. 
would have saved large sums of money, 1308. 
both systems discussed, 1309 
instrumental sometimes indispensable, 1310. 
no recollection of Rowan’s report (1871), 1311. 
three years’ examinations before first contract, 1311. 
delay partly due to change of Government, 1312. 
witness responsible for expenditure, 1312. ; 
method of supervision and financial administration, 1312. 
work would have cost much less under private company, 1314. 
outline of history of surveys, 1637. ; H 
difficulties on account of roughness of country, interminable forests, 
severity of winters, and short time allowed for completion, 1638 
three grand divisions: eastern, central and western, 1638. 
no faith in preliminary explorations, 1639. 


1874 INDEX. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 


SURVEY S—continued. 
GENERAL—continued. 


FLEMING, S.—continued. 

instrumental surveys decided on, 1639. 

advantages of a traversed line, 1639. 

instructions to engineers, 1640. 

eleven sections between Ottawa and Red River, 1641. 

letter to Minister (1871) as to winter surveys, 1641. 

progress of work described in report of 1872, 1642. 

point selected for beginning easterly section, 1643. 

results of surveys in woodland region, 1644. 
report of 1874, page 27, 1644. 

operations in woodland region described in report of 1877, on page 
46, 1645. 

system adopted due to witness’s belief that the railway was to be 
commenced within two years, 1646. 

otherwise would have made explorations first, 1646, 1649. 

practicable line frum end to end required before a blow was struck, 
1650. 

probable expense of exploring parties, 1652. 

two engineers, two axe men and men for transport sufficient for an 
exploration, 1653. 

refers to Murdoch, Armstrong and Austin’s exploratory surveys, 
expense of which could be obtained from Department, 1653. 

cost of instrumental as against exploratory not considered, 1658. 
the latter impracticable, 1658. 
sufficiently capable men for the latter not available, 1658. 
exploratory not sufficient in any case, 1660. 

instrumental between Lake Superior and Ottawa essential; reason 
why, 1660. 

exploration parties used on branch lines from an instrumental base, 
1662, 

impossible for a non-professional man to ascertain feasibility cf rail- 
way, 1662. 

breadth of country examined, 1663. 

course followed in making instrumental survey, 1663. 

cost of surveys a secondary consideration, 1664. 

c. 8 up to 1877, 10,000 miles of track surveys between Ottawa and Red 

River, 1664. 

attention first drawn to Howse and Yellow Head Passes by writings 
of Capt. Palliser and others, 1666. 

appointments on political grounds, 1666. 

directions to district engineer, 1667. 

much left to men’s discretion, 1668. 

instruction to Moberly as to Howse Pass, 1668. 

comparison of Yellow Head and Howse Passes, 1670. 

abandonment of Howse Pass, 1670. 

reasons in favour of Yellow Head Pass, 1671. 

difficult approach to Howse Pass, 1671. 

supplies: directions to utilize Moberly’s, 1674. 
exorbitant purchases by Moberly, 1678. 
lost, 1678. 
unnecessary articles purchased, 1678. 
Moberly’s explanation as to, 1681. 

telegrams to and from Trutch respecting Moberly’s change of base, 
1674. 

One Head Pass decided upon without an instrumental survey, 
1675. 

enormous sums expended on surveys in British Columbia, 1676. 

trans-continental journey in 1872, 1678. 

dissatisfaction with Moberly, 1679. 
instructs him as to Jasper Valley survey, 1679. 
his services discontinued, 1682. 

correspondence between Fleming and Smith in 1872 produced, 1683. 

in England nineteen months in three years, 1683. 

Smita, M. 

arrived in British Columbia (1872), 1503. 
remained in charge until 1876, 1504. 
next superior officer: Cambie, 1505. 

made explorations from Winnipeg westward (1877), 1505. 
examined route critically from Edmonton, 1506, 


a 


INDEX. 1875 


ENNGINEERING—continued. 


SURVEY S—continued. 
GENERAL—continued. 


Smitu, M.—continued. 

visited contracts 13, 14, 15 and 25 under construction (1878), 1607. 
sections 41 and 42 under survey (1878), 1507. 

wanted to resume work in British Columbia (1879), 1507. 
informed that little would be done there, 1507, 

proceeded to Manitoba, 1508. ' 
line south of Lake Manitoba explored, 1508. 
same work in 1880, 1509. 

each season’s work in British Columbia arranged by Chief Engineer, 
1509. 

manner of surveys, Fleming responsible for, 1510. 

Howse Pass abandoned before he went out, 1510. 

examined Watt’s accounts in 1872, 1511. 

only two parties engaged in British Columbia in 1873, 1512. 
under Jarvis and Gambsy, 1512, 

object to obtain route through Cascade range, 1513. 

instructions for season 1872-73, 1553. 

impossibili‘y of reducing expenses on account of system already 
established, 1554. 

exploring parties would have been sufficient, 1554. 
stated so in letter of 14th June, 1872, 1554. 

refers to the Palliser expedition, 1554. 

Palliser failed to find Yellow Head Pass his field being restricted by 
instructions, 1555. 

thinks Fleming must have been assured of the practicability of 
Howse Pass, 1557. 

time pressure in a measure justified instrumental survey, 1557, 

would have started smaller parties, 1558. 

two engiveers and Indians a sufficient exploratory staff, 1560. 

comparative merits of passes should have been ascertained before 
directing instrumental survey, 1561. 

respecting McLennan’s parties, 1562, 
ninety animals lost, 1562. 
Mahood’s party badly managed, 1562. 

fire in C.P.R. buildings destroyed all the work of 1872, 1563. 

left Ottawa 15th May, 1874, with three parties, 1564, 

Bute Inlet then a probable terminus, 1564. 

Horetzky found a good pass through Kitimat Valley to the Skeena, 
1565. 

Cooper’s report of no value, 1566. 

surveys of 1875 also directed to Bute Inlet, 1567, 

survey on the Homathco, 1568. 

re-survey from Yellow Head Pass to Fort George, 1568. / 

thinks British Columbia surveys 1873—1875 judicious and economical, 
1568. 

explorations finished in 1874, 1569. 

spring of 1876, Chief Engineer being absent, was made acting Chief 
Engineer, 1569. 

Cambie sent out 1n his place to British Columbia, 1569, 

reasons why Howse Pass abandoned, 1582. 

no pass through Selkirk range, 1582. 

Moberly’s instructions to retire from Howse Pass direct from Fleming, 
1583. 

Chief Engineer’s instructions respecting Athabaska Pass a mistake, 
1584. 

engineers should not be trammelled by detailed instructions, 1584. 

further as to French Kiver survey in 1876, 1585. 

between Nipissing and Nipigon the initial steps should have been 
bare explorations, 1587. 

first letter after appointment advocated exploratory surveys, 1537. 

examined country west of Winnipeg, 1591. 

made trial location south of Lake Manitoba, 1591. 

crossing good on Little Saskatchewan, 1591. 
not on Assineboine, 1591, 

examined country south of Saskatchewan, 1592. 
thence to Carleton, 1592. 

wheat belt extends into forest country, 1592. 

_ proceeded vid Edmonton and Yellow Head Pass to Kamloops, 1592. 

thence to New Westminster, 1593, 


1876 


ENGINEERING—continued. 


TN Dix 


SURVEYS —continued. 
GENERAL—continued. 


SairH, M.—continued. 


examined progress of British Columbia surveys, 1593. 
returned by way of San Francisco, 1593. 
visited section 14, 1593. 
returned to Ottawa in November, 1593. 
attention not called to Cross Lake, 1593. 
wrote appendix D to report of 1878, 1594. 
map suppressed, 1594. 
Fleming telegraphed for to write report, 1594. 
recommended Pine River Pass to Bute Inlet, 1594. 
Minister differed, 1595. 
ignored from spring of 1878, 1595. 
no instructions left in spring of 1878 when Fleming went to England, 
1596. 
no consultation, 1596. 
thought Yellow Head Pass altogether wrong, 1596. 
reference to Pine River Pass explorations, 1598. 
favourable report by Hunter, 1598. 
report as to character of country, 1599. 
questions cther than engineering weighed with him in recommending 
change of route, 1599—1602. 
extent of information gained by surveys, 1602. 
bringing parties to Ottawa an unnecessary expense, 1602. 
causing loss of time in spring, 1603. 
private company would have proceeded more rapidly, 1603. 
in charge of two parties in spring of 1879, 1611. 
locating 200 miles west Winnipeg, 1612. 
description of lines, 1612. 
kept ahead of contractors, 1612. 
first-class line located, 1613. 
report in favour of Stone Fort as crossing, 1613. 
addressed to Chief Engineer, 1614. 
did not appear in print, 1614. 


MACKENZIE, Hon. A. 


took charge in 1873, 1784. 

Government not in possession of opinions from engineers justifying 
decided action, 1784. 

route from Upper Thompson to Big Bend discovered in 1874 to be 
impracticable, 1785, 

Fleming the sole director of surveys, 1785. 

view as to testimony regarding Government policy, 1785. 

Fleming not directed to change method of survey, 1785. 

locations made up to the end of 1874, 1786. 

general direction pretty well decided as far as Yellow Head Pass 
when telegraph tenders were invited, 1786. 

policy of Government to obtain shortest line between Thunder Bay 
and Rat Portage, 1&05. : 

decision to construct immediately, 1805. 

original line from Nipigon vi@ Sturgeon River exceedingly rough, 
1805. 

thinks quantities were not ascertained before contract was let, 1805. 

understands quantities calculated from actual data, so engineers 
reported, 1806. 

selection of Selkirk left to engineer, 1807. 


EXPLORATORY. 


Rurtan, H. N. 


civil engineer and contractor, 21. 
assistant to T J. Thompson at Pie River, 21. 
party: twelve, 21. 
from Red Rock to South Bay of Nipigon (instrumental), 22. 
four months in the field, 22. 
supplies: Thompson responsible for, 22. 
at Ottawa after field work, 22. 
from Hay Lakes to Root River (1875), 23. 
party : twenty-five to thirty-five, 23. 


Le 


END EN 1877 


ENGINEERING—continued. 


SURVEYS--continued. 
EXPLORATORY—vcontinued. 


Carre, H. 
from height of Jacd to English River (1871). 121, 
party: thirty-three, 122. 
surveys in charge of Rowan, 122. 
nature of work, country unknown, 123, 
latitude taken from stars, 123. 
supplies: difficulty about, 121. 
got trom Thunder Bay, 122. 
started with sufficient for a month, 122. 
ran out a week after reaching starting point, 123. 
considered Rowan to blame for inadequacy, 123. 
work stopped in consequence, 125. 
returned to Thunder Bay, 15th October, 125. 
time lost from middle of October to end of December, 126. 
men on pay, 126. . 
money value lost 33,840 exclusive of provisions, 127. 
attacked with scurvy and nag to return to Thunder Bay, 127. 
from Red Rock to north end of Black Sturgeon Lake (1873), 127. 
party: thirty-three, 127. 
supplies: ascertained before leaving that they were adequate, 128, 
finished in October, 1873, 128. 
in Ottawa until the spring, 128. 
from North-East Bay to Sturgeon Falls (1875), 131. 
returned to Ottawa March, 1875, 131. 
scheduled out quantities which were enormoug, 131. 
asked to find a better route, 131. 
returned for that purpose, June, 1875, 131. 
survey exploratory and location combined, 131. 
line finished in December, 1875, 131, 
party: about fifty, 131. 
ran Dalles line at same time, 132. 
returned to Ottawa and remained until May or June, 1876, 132. 
Jarvis, E. W. 
employed from 1871 to 1875, 274. 
from White Fish Bay to Red River (1871), 274. 
party: thirty-two, 275. 
ordered to remain ont during winter, 276. 
supplies: base of, Thunder Bay, 275. 
four hundred miles from commencement of work, 275. 
sent Gray to Winnipeg to purchase, 275. 
those sent wd@ Thunder Bay nearly consumed by supply 
party, 276 
reached Red River 30th March, 1872, 277. 
struck river about ten miles north of Winnipeg, 277. 
cross-sectioned portions of the line, 278. 
returned to Ottawa and made plans, 278. 
plans and data burnt in fice of railway offices, 278. 
could not have been used to ascertain quantities, 278. 
line would have escaped Jolius Muskeg, going south of it, 279. 
from Hagle Lake to Sturgeon ‘Lake (1872), 280. 
time occupied: June to October, 280. 
supplies: mannercf procuring, 280. 
difficulty in transporting, 281. 
six months ouifit from $10,000 to $12,000, 282. 
in Ottawa during winter, 283. 
from Eagle Lake to Rat Portage (1873), 283. 
party: twenty, 283. 
cost of, much less, 284. 
supplies; arrangements with regard to, 283. 
took nothing but pemmican and flour, 284. 
laid down centre line and cross-sectioned at certain points, 284, 
data sent to Ottawa, 284 
in June, 1873, proceeded to British Columbia, 285. 
from Cache Creek sonth-westerly to the Cascade Range, vid Lillooet 
to Seton Lake, then north-westerly from Cache Creek to the 
Thompson v7@ Bonaparte Valley, 285. 
party : twenty- -four and mule train, pack train and thirty mules, 
285. 


animals ulready the property cf the Government, 285. 


1878 INDEX. 


ENGINEERING—continued. 


SURVEY S—continued. 
EXPLORA TORY—continued. 


Jarvis, E. W.—continued. 
from Bridge Creek, Fraser River, to Horse Fly Lakes, 287. 
party: three, 287. ; 
thinks three men, with engineer in charge, and half a dozen animals 
sufficient for an exploration in British Columbia, 287. 
returned to Ottawa winter of 1873-74, 287. 
returned to British Columbia with three assistants in 1874, 288. 
from Téte Jaune Cache to Fraser River, 288. j 
party: thirty-three and one hundred and twenty animals, 288. 
supplies taken with them, 288. 
engaged from June to October, 288. ; 
none of wiiness’s surveys in British Columbia on located line, 289. 
north of Téte Jaune Cache and Smoky River Pass, 289. 
organizes party, 289. 
nearly starved to death, 2 9. 
reached Edmonton end of March, 1875, 290. 
Winnipeg, 23rd May, 290. 
declined further Government service, 290. h 
cost of exploring in British Columbia and Lake Superior about the 
same per mile, prairie region cheaper, 293, 
Forrest. H. F. 
assistant leveller on Mahood’s party R, 345. 
from North Thompson towards Chilcotin, 345. 
description of, 346. 
commenced operations in May, 1872, 346. 
party: thirty, and sixteen mules and eighteen pack horses, 346. 
supplies: R. McLellan responsible for, 347. 
engaged until November, 347. 
on plans in Ottawa during winter, 348. 
probably forty miles covered by surveys, 347. 
line practicable but not favourable, 348. 
joined Carre’s party, 1873, 348. 
from Nipigon River to Sturgeon Lake, 348. 
supply; system of, 349. 
engaged on plans in Ottawa during winter, 319. 
from Wiunipeg to Selkirk, 354. 
party: about fifteen, 354. 
finished September, 1875, 35t 
present located line not on these surveys, 354. 
Moperty, W. 
in charge of parties S and T, British Columbia, 400. 
consisted of twenty-two to twenty-four each, exclusive of 
packers, 401. 
party S: eighty or ninety animals in train, 401. 
afterwards bought more, 401. 
reached Wild Horse Creek, September, 1871, 403. 
to go to Howse Pass, 404. 
expense of wintering $57,000, 407. 
instructed in 1872 to abandon Howse Pass and proceed to 
Yellow Head Pass, 410. 
discharged in October or November, 415. 
engaged during 1872 in cutting trail through Athabaska 
Pass to Yellow Head Pass, 415. 
according to telegraphic instructions from Chief 
Hngineer, 416. 
remopstrated and recommended a different course, 417. 
endorsed by Lieut.-Governor Trutch, 417. 
an able Engineer, 418. 
loss in consequence (estimated) $60,000, 418. 
and McCord trail party (1872-73), 419. 
consisted with party 8 of forty or forty-five men and 
two hundred and fifty animals, 419. 
reasons for so many animals, 420. 
from Kettle River to Edmonton, 420. 
found Howse Pass grades heavier than expected, 422. 
contradictory instructions, 423, 
concluded that Yellow Head Pass was preferable to Howse 
Pass in 1873, 424. 
wintered in 1872 near Jasper House, 424. 
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ENGINEERING—continued. 


SURVEYS—continued. 
EXPLORATORY—continued. 


Moserty, W.—continued. 
party S—continued. 
Téte Jaune Cache surveyed in 1873, 424. 
easterly to Root River, 424. 
completed about August, 424. 
then westerly to Moose Lake, 424. 
then carefully located line to Téte Jaune Cache, 424, 
returned to Victoria, 424. 
party T: at Eagle Pass, 408. 
consisted of twenty-two, 408. 
no animals or packers, 408. 
trial location from Eagle Pass to Big Eddy, 408. 
engaged four months, 409. 
found good railway route, 419, 
delay of North Thompson trail party by action of, 413. 
spent six weeks hunting for trail party, 413. 
loss $80 per day, 413. 
a year lost in consequence, 414. 
reached Moose Lake September 18th, 414. 
misconduct of party caused loss of $50,000 to $69,000, 415. 
supplies: arrangements for, 402. 
purchased by witness, 408. 
depotin Eagle Pass, 408. 
difficulty in transporting, 409. 
cost 80 cts. per lb., 409. 
left half way on survey in charge of one Indian, 409. 
has never seen them since, 410. 
attempt to recover, 410. 
does not know the result, 410. 
loss about $7,000, 410. 
misadventure as to, 411. 
transferred to Hudson Bay Co. at Lake St. Anne, 424. 
animals transferred to Government Agent at Kamloops, 425. 
returned to Ottawa, 425. 
remained a year and a-half, 425. 
accounts overhauled, 425. 
leaves Government service, 426. 
reported Athabaska Pass not feasible, 427. 
- afterwards MacLeod failed to find a pass,427. 
feasibility of Howse Pass discoverable by an engineer passing over it,. 
429, 
instructions from Fleming verbal, 429. 
elaborated and printed, 429. 
smaller party might have answered, 429. 
as to unnecessarily heavy survey parties in British Columbia, 431. 


Ryay, J. 
chain man on party K, 488. 
no evidence of any moment, 488. 


KIRKPATRICK, W. W. 
connected with Pacifi: Railway since 1871, 519. 
transit man under Armstrong, 519 
from Black River to Long Lake, 519. 
party: forty-five, 519 
supplies: difficulties as to, 520. 
progress retarded thereby, 521. 
due to inefficient commissariat, 521. 
track survey around end of Long Lake, 522. 
party: ten men, 522. 
completed early in March, 522. 
returned to Ottawa, 523, 525. 
left for Ninigon Ist July, 1872, 523, 
from north-west of Lake Nipigon to Big Sturgeon Lake, 523.. 
party: thirty-tive (L), 523. 
supplies: difficulties as to, 524. 
work less effective in consequence, 524. 
preliminary with transit and level, 524, 
work finished Christmas morning, 524. 
returned to Ottawa, 525. 
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ENGINEERING —continued. 


SURVEYS —continued. 
EXPLORATORY —continne /. 


Kirkpatrick, W. W,—contenued. 
from Lake Helen to Long Lake (spring, 1873), 525. - 
preliminary, 525. 
party: thirty-five, 525. 
commissariat arrangements satisfactory, 525. 
returned to Ottawa in winter, 525, 537. 
on Fire Steel River (spring, 1874), 536. 
engaged six weeks, 537. 
from Fort Frances to Sand Island River, then to Orangoutang Lake, 
then Wabigoon River to Wabigoon Lake, through Manitou 
and back to Fort Frances (1874), 537. 
party: fourteen, 537. 
distance: three to four hundred miles, 537. 
from Wabigoon east and west (1875), 537, 
party: thirty to forty, 537. 
finished in October, 538. 


Roway, J. H. 
appointed to Pacific Railway May, 1871, 669. 
engaged until June collecting information, 669. 
sketched outline of plan for surveys, 669. 
in June left Ottawa with thirteen parties, 669. 
each party covered seventy-five miles, 670. 
plan of work described, 670. 
reasons why instrumental survey was adopfed, 671. 
necessity for large parties, 672. 
difficulties of a bare exploration, 675. 
season’s work described, 675. 
no line found north of Lake Superior, 676. 
second season’s (1872) operations, 677. 
from Mattawa vié Nipissing to Sturgeon River Valiey, 677. 
new line tried for, 677. 
around Nipigon, thence westerly to Red River, 677. 
thorough exploration, 677. 
instrumental, 677. 
third season (1873) further operations, 67 
between Red River and Nipissing, 67 
parties engaged: eight, 677. 
fourth season (1874), 679. 
from Rat Portage to Red River, 679. 
re-survey, 679. 
also north of Lake Manitoba, 679 
also north of present contracts 14 and 15, 679. 
found impracticable, 680. 
second survey of section 15 by Carre, 680. 
Jenninas, W. T. 
in charge of party in British Columbia (1875), 753. 
from Chilanco River to Blackwater River, 754. 
trial location, 754. 
party: seventeen, 753. 
increased to twenty-five in Victoria, 754. 
engaged from June to October, 754, 
one hundred miles, 754. 
supplies: as to, 754. 
feasible ivcation for mountainous country, 755. 
in Victoria from November until January, 755. 
returned to Ottawa, 755. 
next season’s (1876) operations, 755. 
from Dean Inlet through Salmon River Valley, 755. 
party: double, sixty, 7£6. 
location and trial line simultaneously, 756. 
fifty-two miles, 756. 
work finished in September, 756. 
returned to Ottawa, 757. 
in 1877 a portion of the Fraser River route, 757. 
from Boston Bar to mouth of the Harrison, 757. 
distance: seventy miles, 757. 
staff engaged in Ottawa, 757. 
axe men in Victoria, 757. 
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SURVEYS—continued. 
EXPLORATORY—continued. 


JENNINGs, W. T.—continued. 


188k 


party: thirty-five, 757. 

discharged September, 1877, 758. 
favourable line, 757. 

examined Puget’s Sound Harbour, 758. 
returned to Ottawa, 758. 

from Emory Bar to Boston Bar (1578), 758. 
revised survey, 758. 

ran trial line south of Kamloops Lake, 758. 
party: twenty-two, 753. 


Murpocu, W. 


in charge of instrumental survey (1871), 795. 
from Sault Ste. Marie 100 miles easterly, 795. 
then French River crossing, 795. 
party : thirty, 795. 
supplies ; purchase and distribution of, 795. 
yon first 100 miles finished all but nine of party sent home 
96. 
returned to Ottawa February, 1872, 796. 
from Winnipeg River vid English River to Nipigon, 797. 
despatched to find feasibility of a line, 797. 
found route impossible, 797. 
party : nine, 797. 
found an alternative line, 797. 
as far as Hagle Lake, 798. 
since been mainly adopted, 798. 
reports and plans destroyed by fire at Ottawa, 798. 
relieved Rowan from May, 798. 
he going to Ottawa, 798. 
jurisdiction extended trom Lake Nipigon westerly, 199. 
from Prince Arthur’s Landing to White Fish Lake (1873), 799. 
party: thirty, 799. 
instrumental and in winter, 799. 
plans destroyed by fire, 799. 
from Kaministiquia to Lake Shebandowan (1874), 800. 
two parties, 800. 
not completed that season, 800. 
superseded by Hazlewood, 800. 
discharged by Mackenzie, 800. 
demanded an investigation but was refused, 800. 
examined subsequently before Parliamentary Committee, 801, 
causes of excessive cost from White Fish Lake to Black Sturgeon 
Lake in 1873, 811. 
thinks $146 a mile for preliminary not excessive in wet land, 814. 


Horerzxy, C. 


from Fort Garry to Rocky Mountains, 1240. 
Hay Lakes to Edmonton, 1240. 
left Winnipeg 4th August, 1871, 1240. 
south to Howse Pass, 1240. 
from Edmonton to Jasper House, 1240. 
with Chief Engineer’s party in 1872, 1240. 
took usual! cart road to Edmonton, 1240. 
not railway liue, 1240. 
forty miles a day from Fort Garry to Edmonton, 1210. 
reconnaissance vid Peace River, 1241. 
impracticable, 1241. 
suggested Pine River Pass, 1241. 
allusion to Peace River Pass suppressed by Fleming, 1241. 
to Pine River denounced, 1242. 
altitude of passes in Cascade range, 1243. 
expedition by Gamsby to Kitlope Valley (1876), 1243. 
respecting Kitimat Valley, 1244—1249, 
Lake Tochquonyala, 1249. 
exploration near FranGois Lake (1875), 1251. 
Skeena and Peace Rivers (1879), 1251. 
views as to Cambie’s exploration, 1251. 
disappointment as to salary, 1253. 
views endorsed by Hunter, Cambie and MacLeod as to Pine River 
1253. 
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ENGINEERING—continued. 


SURVEYS—continued. 
EXPLORATORY——continued. 


Horgtzky, 0.—continued. 
advocated by M. Smith, 1255. 
possible terminus at one time at Bute Inlet, vid Pine Pass, 1255. 
describes Pine Pass to sea-board, 1256. 
rough country between Fort Assineboine and Lesser Slave Lake, 1257. 
reasons for preferring northern line, 1257. 
climate probably worse than Kamloops, 1259. 
approach to Peace River Pass difficult, 1702. 
availability of Pine River Pass probable, 1702. 
photographed salient features of Bute Inlet (1875), 1702. 
trom Vermillion River to Lake Wenebegon (1876), 1703. 
from Pie River to French River (1877), 1703. 
examined country between the Skeena and Peace River under Cambie 
(1879), 1704. 
alleged unpaid claim, 1706. 
cost of Peace River examination, 1706. 
manner of exploration, 1707. 
route via Pine River, 1710. 
extravagance and waste of stores, 1712. 
explorations vs. instrumental, 1715. 
system of taking levels by Major Williamson, 1716. 
instruments carried by witness, 1717. 
with Moberly between Winnipeg and Rocky Mountains (1871), 1718. 
no scientific training before this (1871), 1718. 
further as to Peace and Pine River Passes, 1719. 
expedition by Gamsby to Kitlope Valley, 1721. 
missed the ccuntry explored by witness, 1722—1726, 
turther as to, 1726—1730. 
cost of, 1732, 1749. 
did not cover ground surveyed by witness, 1750—1752. 
suppressed report (1874), passage from, 1721. 
photographed on the Homathco, 1730. 
McLxgnnay, R. 
district engineer in Yellow Head Pass region (1871), 1513. 
began at Kamloops, 1514. 
party : thirty-five, 1514. 
all labourers except’ five, 1514. 
sent back most at Cranberry Lake, 1518. 
with re luced party proceeded to Yellow Head Pass, 1518. 
about six, 1520. 
fourteen left at Cranberry Lake to examine country, 1520. 
thinks a large party was necessary, 1520. 
examined pass in eight days, 152! 
returned to Cranberry Lake Ist November, 1522, 
to Kamloops about 20th November, 1522. 
proceeded to Ottawa to report, 1522. 
in spring (1872) in the Chilcotin Plains, 1523. 
party : thirty, and twenty-five animals, 1524. 
instrumental examination, 1526. 
thinks explorations should have been made first, 1527. 
reasons for this opinion, 1527. 
further in reference to Albreda Lake and Canoe River, 1533. 
neither Green nor Mahood found a practicable country, 1533, 
during first season, (1871), in B.U., eastern slope of Vellow 
Head Pass not examined, 1553. 
McNicon, #. 


on Bute Inlet survey under Cambie (1875), 1732. 
expedition to Kitlope Valley under Gamsby (1876), 1733, 
did not take latitude at Tochquonyala Lake, 1739. 
had Horetzky’s tracing but did not take it from camp, 1739. 
one lake mistaken for another, 1743. 
thought that the lake found at an elevation of fifteen feet was 
the same as Horetzky discovered at 1,100 feet, 1748. 
complete antagonism between the two sketches, 1748, 


LOCATION. 


Routan, H. N. 
instructed to make location survey at Edmontoa (1876), 23. 
party idle under pay for some weeks, 23. 
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ENGINEERING—continued. 


SURViYS—continued., 
LOCATION—continued. 


Rutran, H. N.—continued. 
supplies : Nixon responsible, 24. 
prices not under engineer’s control, 24. 
party engaged May, 1875, to December, 1876 ; making plans at 
Ottawa till May, 1877, 24. 
Carre, H. 
in charge of location on contracts Nos, 14 and 15, June, 1874, 129, 
party : over forty men, 129 
so engaged till January, 1875, 129. : 
witness afterwards took soundings on Red River while party ran line 
from Shoal Lake to Selkirk, 129. 
plan and profile of contract No. 15 asked for by Rowan, December, 
1874, 129. 
made it ronghly on unprinted wall paper, 130. 
quantities calculated from it in Ottawa by Frank Moberly and 
party, 130. 
thinks profile made from it was correct, 130, 
not cross-sectioned or test-pitted, 130. 
contract No. 14 locited by Brunel to Brckenhead, thence by Forrest, 
176. 
Witness’s survey only preliminary, 176. 
Brunel’s survey expedited work about a fortnight, 176. 
Selkirk crossing : witness recommended half a mile south of Sugar 
Point, 177. 
Brunev’s crossing about a mile and a-half north of this, 177. 
good rock foundations at Sugar Point, Brunel’s clay and loose 
sand, 177. 
from Rat Portage to Red River, 1447. 
in charge of locating party in spring of 1874, 1447. 
how a trix] line is run, 1448. 
difference between trial and location, 1449. 
a line the exact centre of road-bed, 1449. 
Wwitness’s line only practicable one on that route, 1451. 
with the approved grades, 1451. 
Jarvis, BE. W. 


southern route Rat Portage to Winnipeg discussed with Carre, 291. 
thiaks $500,000 would have been saved by it, 292. 
reasons for statement, 292 
route from Eagle Lake to Sturgeon Lake favourable for railway, 293. 
from Red River to Edmonton, 294. , 
thinks better line could have been obtained north of the Norta 
Saskatchewan vid Moose Hills, 294. 
* Selkirk crossing: cost of bridge near rapids about half cost at 
Selkirk, 297. 


recommended crossing at St. Andrew’s Rapids, 298. 
Forrest, H F. 
from Rat Portage to Brokenhead River, 349. 
under Carre on trial location June, 1874, 349. j 
took part in several other trial lines during winter under Carre’s 
direction, 349. 
commenced Shoal Lake survey, January, 1875, 349. 
completed it following month, 349. 
very little good agricultural land over line traversed, 350. 
thinks about half was swamp, 350. 
timber quite small on remainder, 350. 


after this made track survey from White Fish Bay to Sturgeon Falls, 
350. 


party: thirty-six, 351. 

engaged from middle of February to 26th March and returned to 
Winnipeg 26th April, 351, ‘ 

ran about seventy miles, 351. 

made plans of track survey till June, 351. 

location of contract No. 14, 351. 

placed under Thompson, 351, 

witness’s line adopted as final location, 35]. 

engaged till middle of June, 1875, 352. 

made no estimate of quantities, 353. 
thinks those furnished to teuderers were made up the year 

before on another projected line, 253. 
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SURVEY S—continued. 
LOCATION continued. 


Forrest, H. F.—continued. 
from station 1660 to station 2075 on Carre’s south line of contract 
No, 15, 355. 
ran trial line, 355. 
country very swampy, 355. : 
eastern half about same as Jocated line on contract No. 14, 
356. 
escaped Julius Muskeg, 356. 
completed March, 1876, 356. 
from station 2616 on section 14 to Cross Lake, 357. 
instructed to locate finally, 357. 
completed about August, 357. 
no cross-sectioning and no quantities taken out, 357. 
witness’s location adopted, 357. 
westerly from junction of contracts Nos. 14 and 15, 363. 
ran a line about three and a-half miles, 363. 
no great improvement on located line, 364. 
FeLitowes, G. R, L. 
employed since spring of 1874, 365. 
from Kat Portage to Brokenhead River, 365. 
from Shoal Lake to Red River (1875), 365. 
transit man on Carre’s southern survey (1875), 366. 
. has formed no opinion thereon, 367. 
except that southern line, if adopted in place of section 15, 
would have been considerably cheaper, 367. 
engineer in charge makes occasional tests of subordinates’ calcula- 
tions, 368. 
held responsible for their accuracy, 368. 
Carre thought southerly line cheaper, 369. 
short branch at Cross Lake to Clearwater Bay, 370. 
from zero on section 15 to station 290 (June, 1876), 370. 
ordered to improve line, 370. 
four degree curves the maximum, 371. 
no data on which to caiculate quantities till November, 1876, 372. 
explains process of taking and recording levels, 374. 


KirkKPATRICK, W. W. 
trom Wabigoon eastward to Wabigoon River (1875), 538. 
received instructions while preparing for Fort Frances survey 
in October, 5:8. 
engaged till March, 1876, 538. 
party: trom thirty to forty, 5°8. 
supplies : failure as to, 538. 
snowshoes and toboggans made by party, 5°29, 
sub-section 2 of contract No. 15, nine miles (May, 1876), 539. 
assistant engineer in charge, 539. 
cross-sectioned from station 480 to station 950, 540. 
tenders asked for before these data were available, 541. 
not called on for profile till after February, 1877, 541. 
Rowan, J. H. 
advocated going direct to mouth of Nipigon, 678. 
thinks route by Narrows decided on in 1874 or spring of 1875, 679. 
from Rat Portage to Red River, 679. 
began actual location at Rat Portage end, 679. 
contract No. 5, location commenced during 1874, 630. 
route north of Lake Manitoba, witness’s report on, 687. 
how survey came to be made, 687. 
contract No. 15, 713. 
explains three sets of tenders called for, 713. 
third set let upon plan of centre line, 713. 
approximate quantities impossible without cross-sections, 714. 
may have been reasons for letting contract other than engineer- 
ing ones, 714. 
probably visited section 15 twenty-five or thirty times, 745. 
more frequent visits desirable, 745. 
CONSTRUCTION— 


Carre, H. 
appointed engineer in charge of contract N». 15, May, 1876, 132. 
original location line of 1874 adopted, 132. 
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CONSTRUCTION—continued. 


Carre, H.—continued. 
re-located the whole section between June and the end of the 
MOAT i532. 
had four assistants, who took measurements of cross-sections, 
133. ; 
for correctness of which they were responsible, 133. 
thinks final returns were correct, 134. 
cross-sections completed in March, 1877, 134. 
tenders asked for about time cross-sections were com- 
menced, 134, ‘i 
quantities not calculated from cross-sections till 1878, 134. 
changes in grade and allignment increased rock cuttings and 
earth excavations, 135 
without specific data, tenders necessarily speculative, 138. 
accurate quantities conducive to economy, 138. 
& southerly route would have saved $275,000, 140. 
reported strongly to Rowan ia favour of asouthern line, 142. 
construction of section 14 commenced before southerly line 
was located, 149. 
had heard that $65,000 worth of work would have to be 
abandoned, 149. 
net saving say $200,000, 150. 
does not think abandonment necessary, 150. 
cheaper line could have been had from Falcon Lake to Red River, 
152 
cross-sections necessary to accurate calculations, 154. 
quantities calculated from cross-sections, January, 1878, 154, 
efter lowering grade two feet, 154. 
rock-cutting increased by lowering grade 113,200 yards, 
Tot: 
earth excavations increased 224,000 yards, 155. 
line thereby improved, 155. 
increase in cost due to abandonment of trestle work for earth 
embankments, 156. 
deep fillings in water stretches, 161. 
Cross Lake probably requires 222,000 yards, cost 
$82,000, 161. 
trestle work probably $17,500, 161. 
if filled according to original specification, fall rock 
base and trestle $345,832, 162. 
as actually executed, $142,500, 162. 
trestle work cheaper in heavy land voids, 163. 
inscructions from superior officer, 164. 
refused contractors certain information, and why, 164. 
cross-sections not returned from Ottawa till September, 1877, 
164. 
change of grade in the meantime, 165. 
determined in Ottawa four months after contract commenced, 
166. 
solid rock bases found impracticable, 166. 
protection walls proposed by witness, 166. 
approved by Rowan, October, 1877, 166. 
temporarily approved in August, 167. 
instructed to substitute earth for trestle wherever possible in 
summer of 1877, 168. 
ordered by Rowan not to touch a stake, 169 
Rowan’s iuspection of line described, 170. 
witness's suggestions ignored at Ottawa though supported by 
Rowan, 171. 
since carried out by Schreiber, 171. 
engaged on construction of section 15 four years, 171. 
in June, 1880, Haney made superintendent, 171. 
Rowan’s letier permitting earth borrowing produced, 172. 
witness left in uncertainty as to grades, 172. 
comparative statement of quantities for rock bases and protection 
wails respectively, 175. 
ifn between Government and contractors’ engineers, 179, 
as to bottoms left in cuttings, 179, 
loose rock, 180 
margin tor fiuishing work, 180. 
rock outside of prism, 180. 
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CONSTRUCTION—continued. 


Carre, H.—continued. 
Fleming’s and Smith’s interpretation of loose rock clauses, 181— 
187, 
witness recommended permanent bridge at Lake Deception, 188. 
Forrest, H. F. 
fourth sub-section of contract No. 14, 354. 
contract divided into six sections, 354. 
Witness’s section near Whitemouth River, 355. ; 
engaged from November, 1875, to January or February, 1876, 
when he returned to Winnipeg, 355. 
returned to contract No. 14in August, 357. 
supervising construction till October, 1877, 357. 
transferred to sub-section 6, 357. 
to revise last mile and a-half at east end of contract No. 14, 357. 
up to that time grades of section 15 not fixed, 357. 
quantity calculated for filling last embankment, 29,000 yards, 358. 
actually put in, 51,000 yards, 358. 
difference due to sliding material in bank, 358. 
which raised up swampy bottom towards lake, a dis- 
tance of 400 feet, 358. 
excess in quantity disappeared below surface, 358. 
fill at station 4010, 359. 
crossing a bay of Cross Lake, 359. 
quantity estimated, 114,400 yards, 260. 
as executed, 175,800 yards, 360. 
excess due to same causes, 360. 
no boring tools used, 361. 
did not ask for larger tools, 351. 
height of embankment about fifty feet, 361. 
fill at Cross Lake, section 15, 361. 
quantity estimated, 180,000 yards, 362. 
used at present by witness’s estimate, 215,000 yards, 362. 
same process of displacement occurred, 362. 
notwithstanding rock protection walls, 362. 
Frettowgs, G. R. L. 
feom zero to station 290 on contract No. 15, 375. 
began staking out ground and laying out work for contractor, 
June, 1877, 375. 
not continuously employed, 376. 
constant sunervision necessary, 377. 
character of information desired by contractors, 378. 
usually furnished to contractors’ engineer, 379. 
changes of grade after contract No, 15 was let, 380. 
decreased banks, 380. 
increased rock cuttings, 380. 
of location had opposite effect, 330. 
made by Schreiber economical, 381. 
KIRKPATRIC&, W. W. 
heavy fill at crossing of Lake Deception on contract No. 15, 542. 
deviation of line diminished quantities, 542. 
no proper soundings, 542. 
filling gave way; rock protection walls of no avail, 543. 
work being finished by Government, 544. 
opinion as to contractor’s prices, 545. 
district engineer’s conduct towards contractor, 546. 
MoteswortH, A. N. 
assistant engineer under Thompson on contract No. 14 from June, 
1875, 588. 
progress made when witness arrived, 588. 
in charge of thirteen miles eastward from Red River, 589. 
no delays after witness went there, 589. 
from Whitemouth eastward cross-sections required in shorter 
intervals than 500 feet, 591. 
contractors’ claims, 593. 
Julius Muskeg ditch, 593. 
coffer-dam, 594. 
ballasting, 594. 
on the Pembina Branch under Rowan, May, 1877, 591. 
off-take ditches made under witness’s supervision, 591. 
quantities not ascertained till work laid out, 592. 
which was after contractors were on the ground, 592. 
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Cappy, J. S. 
engineer in charge of contracts Nos. 25 and 4! since May, 1879, 642. 
staff: three division engineers and fourteen assistants, 643. 
goes over the line every month, 643. 
trains now run 150 miles, 643. 
on contract No. 25, road-bed not completed when he took 
charge, 649 
great deal of muskeg, 619. 
not now up to full width of road-bed or to grade, 650. 
on contract No. 41, when he took charge, work staked out, 
centre-lined, cross-sectioned and bench-marked, 650. 
contractors not delayed, 651. 
character of country changeable, 651. 
quantities much reduced and line shortened since letting 
coutract, 651. 
saving from $400,000 t» $500,000, 652. 
reflections on previous location, 652. 
about one-third rock and muskeg, 653. 
fourteen hundred men employed 653. 
character of work satisfactory, 653. 
disputes with contractors, 654. 
Rowan, J. H. 
from Rat Portage to Fort Pelly, 689. 
appointed engineer in charge in June, 1875, 689. 
had partial supervision of telegraph construction, 690. 
telegraph located on preliminary survey, 690. 
plans and trial locations of section 14 sent to Ottawa, 1874-75, 693. 
approximate profile and quantities made, 693. 
about two-fifteenths of section required cross-sectioning, 694. 
muskegs: depth not known, 695. 
deviations caused work to be largely in excess of estimates, 
695. 
Julius Muskeg, 698. 
contractoe no ground for claim, 699. 
nineteen feet deep instead of three or four as estimated, 
TUL, 
no boring tools used, 701. 
muskeg material makes good road-bed, 701. 
contractor on contract No. 15 not justified in complaining that infor- 
mation was withheld, 715. 
’ witness orde:el from Ottawa what to communicate and what 
not, 715. 
plenty of earth discovered, 716. 
some truth in Whitehead’s statement as to trestles being imprac-~ 
ticable, 716. 
change to embankment advantageous, 716. 
reasons for statement, 716. 
Jenninas, W. T. 
in charge of section 42, May, 1879, 759. 
had detailed data as to quantities, 759. 
contractors nut delayed, 759. 
changes: grade improved, 760. 
rock cuttings reduced, 760. 
earth reduced, 760. 
all except one approved by Schreiber, 761. 
iron pipe culverts dispensed with, 761. 
bridge masonry reduced 50 per cent., 762. 
Manning’s estimate an exaggeration, 762. 
piling increased, but timber in trestles not much in excess, 
763. 
section will cost $1,500,000 less than estimate, 765. 
one-third being due to trestle work, 765. 
exhaustive borings made, 766. 
Manning wrong in placing some borings at 200 feet, 767. 
generally as to improvements of location, 767. 
Jarvis, BE. W. 
presents report of inspection of contracts Nos. 14 and 15, made at 
request of Commissioners, 772. 
Samity, M. 
examined contract No. 13 and part of contract No. 25 in 1877, 1538., 
contract No. 13 nearly complete, 1589. 


1888 IN DEX. 
a a ee 
ENGINEERING—continued. 


CONSTRUCTION—continued. 


Sairu, M.—continued. 
deviations were being made on contract No. 25, 1589. 
cost stated by Hazlewood at very much Jess than it turned 
out, 1589. 
recommended embankment of less friable material, 1590. 
open cutting vs. tunnel, 1590. 
as to quantities exceeding estimates, 1591. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT : 


See Department of Railways and Canals. 


EXNGINEER’S CLAIM: 


Molloy, 321. 
See Contract No. 14. 


Enerne Houses: 
See Contracts Nos. 26, 40. 


EnGuisH River tro Eaare River: 
See Contract No. 41. 


EQUIPMENT : 
See Contracts Nos. 65, 67, 68. 


EXxpioRAtToRy SURVEYS: 


See Lngineering. 


EXTRAVAGANCE AND WaAsTE oF SrorREs: 


Fleming, 1678. 
Horetzky, 1712. 


FArRMAN, FREDERICK : 


contract No. 8, 117i, 1178, 1185, * 
No. 1], 1181, 1184. 
No. 17, 1182. 
No. 20, 1191. 
No. 22, 1196. 
No. 27, 1196. 
No. 29, 1196. 
No. 30, 1197. 
No. 31, 1199. 
No. 32, 1201. 
No. 35, 12u3. 
purchase of rails, 1171. 
and transportation of rails," 1176. 
C. Mackenzie and Cooper, Fairman & Co., 1187, 


Faucon Dake: ; 
See Contract No. 15. 


FELLowes, G. R. L.: 
contracts Nos. 14 and 15, 365. 
No. 14, 381. 
No. 15,3370: 
FEncina, WIRE: 
; See Contract No. 77. 


Pisa PLATES: 
’ See Contract No. 51. 


IN DEX. 1889 


-———_— 
_-— — 


FrLeminG, SANDFORD : 


surveys, 1637, 1658. 
(1871), 1305, 1640. 
british Columbia, 1665. 
Smith’s map, 1625, 1683. 
location report, 1628. 
contract No. 1, 1322, 1328. 
Nos. 1-4, $326. 


Nowe 2) 13324 

No. 3, 1336. 

No. 4, 1340. 

No. 5, 1344. 

No. 5A, 1345. 

Nos. 6—11, 1350, 1617, 1622, 1630, 1665. 
No. 12, 1358. 

No: 13,1367: 


Nos. 13, 15 and 25, 1371. 

Nowil4y 13715 1615: 

Nos. 14 and 15, 1630. 

No. 15, 1378 

Nos. 16—18, 1381. 

Nos. 20--22, 1382. 

Nos. 23 and 24, 1383. 

No. 25, 1384, 1631, 1654, 

Nos. 26--28, 1398. 

No. 29, 1399. 

No. 30, 1399. 

Nos. 31 and 32, 1401. 

Nos. 32A—40, 1402. 

Nos. 41 and 42, 1403, 1405. 

No. 43, 1118. 

Nos. 42-—-46, 1419. 

Nos. 47 and 48, 1420. 

No. 48, 1423. 

Nos. 49- 52, 1427. 

Nos 53--55, 1428. 

No. 56, 1431. 

No. 57, 1432. 

No. 58, 1433. 

No. 59, 1435. 

No. 6, 1436. 

No. 61, 1438. 

Nos. 62 and 63, 1439. 

No. 64, 1441. 

No. 65, 1442. 

No. 66, 1442. 

Nos. 67 and 68, 1444. 

Nos. 69—71, 1445. 
effects of patronage, 1315. 
route and Government policy, 1317. 
alleged improper influence, 1684, 
management, 1685. 
discontinuance of connection with railway, 1686. 
memorandum to Minister, 1687. 
corrections, 1383, 1404. 

See Appointments. 


Forrest, H. F.: 


exploratory survey, party R, 345. 
Carre’s party (1873), 318. 
contract No. 5 A, 354. 

No. 14, 351. 

No. 15, 349. 
correction, 381, 


Fort Frances Lock: 


SUTHERLAND, H. 

took charge of work spring of 1875, 330. 

generally acted on written instructions from Secretary, Public Works. 
Department, 331. 

reports were addressed to him, not to Engineer-in-Chief, 331. 

Mortimer engineer on works, 331. 
subsequently Hazlewood, 381. 
neither resided at Fort Frances, 331. 


1890 IN DEX. 


ce ey rae 


Fort Frances Locx—-continued. 


SUTHERLAND, H.—continued. 
character of engineering supervision, 332. 
probably not present one day a week, 333. 
in engineer’s absence foreman superintended engineering work, 
333. 
witness inspected other public works in North-West, 333. 
witness had had no practical experience on locks or canals, 334. 
paymaster John Logan, 334. 
. his cheques countersigned by witness, 334. 
accounts for supplies sent direct to the Department, by whom they 
were paid, 334. 
manner of requisitioning for supplies, 335. 
paymaster also acted as store-keeper, 336. 
expenditure made at Fort Frances chiefly wages, 337. 
James Sutherland chief book-keeper, 337. 
general financial arrangements, 337. 
as to alleged misconduct, 338. 
speculation in lands, 333. 
and supplies, 339. 
no public moneys passed to witness’s private credit, 339. 
transactions with Wilson, store-keeper, 340. 
refers to Dr. Bown’s enquiry, 341 
all transactions shown in James Sutherland’s books, 341. 
which books are available for investigation, 342. 
further as to alleged misconduct, 342. 
comparison between amounts paid for supplies and wages, 343. 
supplies generally purchased by tender, 343. 
transport of supplies a considerable item, 343. 
Witness’s relations with Nixon and Alloway, 344. 
nitro-glycerine sold to Whitehead, 345. 
will produce books, 345. 
denies Litle’s assertions, 830, 
as to establishment of newspaper by Government money, 830. 
as to employing workmen to seek for timber, 830. 
certain unpaid accounts, 832. 
Witson, G. M. 
engaged in Government store in 1876, under Logan, 442. 
system on which managed, 412. 
monthly accounts rendered, 443. 
Spring of 1877 purchased stock at Logan and Thompson's appraise- 
ment, and supplied men as a private undertaking, 443. 
explains alleged misconduct, 443, 535. 
offers to produce private books, 447. 
produces books and explains various entries, 525--534. 
SUTHERLAND, J. 
engaged as book-keeper from spring of 1875 to end of 1878, 452. 
separate account kept for Government store, and for transport, 452. 
store account charged for transport of goods, 454. 
balance of stock handed over to Fowler, 456. 
stock transferred to Wil3on paid for by supplies, 457. 
system of drawing moneys to be subsequently accounted for by 
vouchers, 458. 
moneys paid by Hugh Sutherland revised by Logan and vice versa, 
459. ; 
articles disposed of to Thompson, 460. 
all cheques signed by Logan countersigned by Hugh Sutherland, 
461. 


produces stock account of goods handed to successor and complete 
set of double entry books, 578. 

goods handed over to successor $25,327.10, net value, $20, 261.76, 
credited in his store account, £07. 

loss on store account, $233.40, 807. 


Brown, G. 
manager Ontario Bank, 508. 
as to manner of keeping Nixon’s bank account, 509. 


Tompson, M. M. 
foreman in charge of works, 619. 
responsible in Sutherland’s absence, 619. 
checked wages and time; pay-rolls carefully investigated and 
certified, 620. 
at times half the employés were Indians, 621. 
when paid by goods, amount so paid appeared on pay-roll, 622. 


INDEX 1891 
S890. 
Fort Frances Lock—continued. 


THompson, M M.—continued. 
explains transactions respecting "which rumour alleged he had 
received undue advantages, 622—625, 
describes system of book-keeping, 625. 
respecting small claim for which he became responsible on Govern- 
ment account, 626. 
Lititz, W. B. 
his allegations as to misconduct of Sutherland, 825—829, 
Mackenzin, Hon. A. 
as to Fort Frances expenditure, 1808. 


Fort WILLIAM to SHEBANDOWAN: 
See Contract No. 13. 


Foster, A. B. : 
See Contracts Nos. 12, 16. 


FRASER, GRANT & Co.:: 
See Contracts Nos. 41, 42. 


FRASER, JAMES H.: 
contract No. 15, 256, 6418. 
No. 24, 647, 
No, 42, 247, 259, 613. 
influencing clerks, 644, 618. 


HRAsER, MANNING & Co. : 
See Contract No. 42 


Frogs, &c. : 
See Contract No. 57. 


FouLLerR & MILNE: 
See Contract No. 18. 


FULLER, Ricwarp : 
contract No 2, 461, 474. 
No. 18, 472, 1294. 
line west of Ked River, 475. 
Gamssy, C. H.: 
letter from Secretary of Commission with questions, 1819. 
deposition in answer, surveys, British Columbia, 1823. 
Kitlope Valley, expedition to, 1823. 
Lake Tochquonyala, 1823. 


GEORGIAN BAy Brancn: 
See Contracts Nos. 12, 37. 


GOODWIN, JAMES: . 
contracts Nos. 41 and 42, 1005. 
Nos. 60—63, 1008. 
No. 61, 1009, 1200. 
system of letting contracts, 1011. 


Gouin & Co.: 
See Contract No. 40. 


GOVERNMENT POLicy : 
See Policy of the Government. 


Gurst & Co.: 
See Contracts Nos. 6, 53, 55; Steel Rails. 


Haaaart, Joun, M.P.: 
contract No. 15, alleged improper influence, 1012, 1018. 
No. 42, 1015, 1018. 
No. 48, 1017, 


1892 


Hayes, DANIEL : 


See Contract No. 15. 


Haze.uurst, W. : 


See Contract No. 58. 


Henry & McoGREEVyY: 


See Contract No. 37. 


Tfeney, Cuarurepols & Fuoop : 
See Contract No. 37. 


MTesPpELER, WILLIAM : 


Hotcoms & SrewarRr: 


Nixcn’s paymaster-and-purveyorship, 725. 


See Contract No. 22. 


HorerzKy, CHARLES: 


Hovusss: 


exploratory surveys, 1239. 
Fort Garry to Rocky Mountains, 1240. 
British Columbia, 1241, 1247. 
expedition to Kitlope Valley, 1243. 
Lake Tochquonyala, 1249. 
Pine River route, 1253, 1710. 
Peace and Pine River Passes, 1254, 1719. 
iocation British Columbia, 1257, 
surveys, 1700. 
British Columbia, 170%, 1721, 1749. 
extravagance and waste of supplies, 1712. 
Major Williamson’s system of surveying, 1707. 
photographing the Homathco, 1731. 


See Contracts Nos. 19, 24, 32.4, 


ImpRoPER INFLUENCE: 


See Influencing Clerks ; Assisting Newspapers ; contracts and witnesses. 


INFLUENCING CLERKS: 


Manning, A. 


no negotiations or conversations with members of Parliament or 
officers of Departments before contract, 499. 

not aware till afterwards of Close’s relations to Morse & Co., 500. 

witness’s version of agreement with Close, 500. 

knows nothing of negotiations with Smith, of Andrews, Jones & 
Co., 501. 

heard of it subsequently, 501. " 

never approached any departmental officer for information or favour, 
502. 

if witness had got information thus would never have told it, 502. 

obligations of an oath, 592, 


Frasgr, J. H. 


interview with Chapleau and J. J. McDonald, and witness’s views 
and conclusions thereon, 644—647. 
further in relation thereto, 648. 


McDona.p, J. J. 


further as to transaction with Chapleau, 824. 


Cuapiean, S. E. Sr. O. 


correspondence clerk since 1873, 850. 

in charge of public records, 851. 

practice as to receipt and custody of tenders, 851. 

reads a statement respecting his transaction with J.J. McDonald, 852. 
alleged understanding between Smith and witness, 853. 

telegrams between them, 853. 

receives money on account, 855. 

McDonald was using a patent of his, 8°6. 

private arrangements with Mowbray, 859. 
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INFLUENCING CLERKs—continued. 


InGALL8, EDMUND : 


CuapiEau, 8S. E. St. O.—continued. 
accepts monthly payment for certain information given, 859. 
offers affidavit from Smith, 860 
further as to arrangement with Mowbray, 861. 
reasons for claiming $3,900 from McDonald for patent, 862. 
improvement on patent not then patented, 864. 
no arrangement with McDonald about patent, 865. 
Cooprr, J. 
Mackintosh’s relations with Whitehead, 926. 
Stepuenson, R., M P. 
interested in no transactions with Canadian Pacific Railway, 971. 
no unworthy attempts to inflaence Committee, 971. 
no conversation with Whitehead while matter pending before Com- 
mittee, 972. 
aware of no arrangement by which any departmental officer gained 
improper advantage, 972. 
MACDONALD, A. P. 
no money from Onderdonk to witness's firm went outside of firm, 988. 
no knowledge of any improper influence, 988. 
Goopwin, J. 
never got information from officials, 1010. 
not aware of any information from, or advantage to, any Member of 
Parliament or ofificial, 1011. 
Haae@art, J., M.P. 
no interest in any contract, 1012. 
never heard of any Member of Parliament or official receiving money 
improperly, except Chapleau, 1015. 
Chapleau’s and Mackintosh’s transactions, 1018. 
KAVANAGH, J. 
no departmental information, 1021. 
Bouttser, A., M P. 
acted as solicitor for Shields, 1111. 
never had pecuniary interest in any Canadian Pacific Railway con- 
tract, 1111. 
not aware of any benefit to any Member of Parliament or official, 
Lois 
conversation with Sir C. Tupper, as to tenders, 1111. 
Bowing, A. 
no knowledge of improper influence, 1152. 
Tupper, Sir CHarues, 
no suspicion of Chapleau’s relations with contractors until revealed 
by Commission, 1272. . 
not aware that any Member of Parliament or official was benefitted 
by British Columbia contracts, 1292. 
transfer to Onderdonk allowed solely in belief that cheaper and 
better work would accrue, 1292. 
Macponatp, How. J. 
not aware of any Member of Parliament or official, or outside person 
benefitting improperly by Canadian Pacific Railway contracts, 
1293. 
no conversation with Shields, 1293. 
no transaction modified through Shields’s influence, 1293. 
no knowledge of Close, 1294, 
Poprg, Hon. J. H. 
not aware of any Member of Parliament or official being improperly 
interested, 1301. 
further on this matter, 1304 


See Contract No. 38. 


InunDATIONS, Rep RIveEr: 
See Red River Inundations. 


Irvine, Jou : 


See Contract No. 39. 


IsBESTER, JAMES : 


See Contract No. 26. 


1894 INDEX. 


JARVIS, Epwarp W.: 


surveys, party M, 274. 
Eagle Lake to Sturgeon Lake, 280, 293. 
to Rat Portage, 283. 
Cache Creek to Seton Lake and Thompson River, 285. 
Téte Jaune Cache to Fraser River, 288. 
exploration, Fraser Kiver towards Horse Fly Lakes, 287. 
Fort George to Edmonton, 289. 
contracts Nos. 14 and 15, 291, 772. 
Red River to Edmonton, 294, 
inundations, 294. 
crossing, 298. 
line north of Lake Manitoba, 296. 


JENNINGS, WILLIAM T.: . 
surveys, British Columbia, 753. 
contract No. 4, 768. 
No. 42, 759, 765, 770, 793. 
JuLius Muske@: 


See Contracts Nos. 14,15; Contractors’ Claims ; Engineering. 


KAVANAGH, JOSEPH: 
contract No. €3, 10:8. 


KAVANAGH, Murpuy & Upper: 
See Contract No. 33. 


Kavanacu, Timoruy: 
contract No. 33, 835. 


No. 63, 838, 
Kettoaa Bripee Co.: 
See Contract No. 56. 


KeELty, Patrick: 
contract No. 15, 612. 
Kenny, Parrick: 
See Contract No. 21. 


Kirkpatrick, WILLIAM W.: 


exploratory surveys, party G, 519. 
party L, 523. 
Lacdes Mille Lacs, height of land, Fort Frances, 536. 
preliminary survey, Lake Helen to Long Lake, 525. 
east and west from Wabigoon, 537. 
location, Wabigoon eastward, 538. 
contract No. 15, 539, 


Krrtope VALLEY BxXpepITION : 
See Horetzky ; McNicol ; Gams'y. 


Lake DeEceEprion : 


See Contract No. 15. 


Lake Mantropa, Line Norru or: 


Jarvis, 296. 
Conners, 599, 604. 
Rowan, 678, 687, 73°. 


LAKE SuPERIOR WESTWARD : 
See Contracts Nos. 13, 14, 15, 21, 25, 41, 42. 
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LAND SPECULATIONS : 


Mackenzie, C., 198. 
Sutherland, 338. 
Schultz, 720. 
Bannatyne, 724. 
Fleming, 1684. 


Lertine Contracts, System or: 
See System of Letting Contracts, 


Litter, WIvuiam B.: : 
Fort Frances Lock, 825. 


See Assisting Newspapers, 
Location Surveys : 
See Engineering. 


Luxton, WILLIAM F.: 
assisting newspapers, 681, 807. 


Lynskey, Tuomas J.: 
Pembina Branch and contract No, 14, 780. 
Manitrosa, Lake: 
See Lake Manitoba. 
MANNING, ALEXANDER: 
contract No. 42, 496. 
influencing clerks, &c., 499, 502. 
Mannino, Saretps & McDonatp : 
See Contract No. 42. 


Map, Smirn’s : 
See Smith's Map ; Smith, M. ; Fleming. 


Marks & ConMEE: 
See Contract No. 41. 


Marpo.e, Ricwarp: 
contracts Nos. 41 and 42, 1063, 1071, 1084, 


No. 42, 1073. 
Martin & CHARLTON : 
See Contract No. 15. 


Mercuants’ LAke AnD River Sreamsurp Co.: 
See Contracts Nos. 20, 27. 


MERSEY STEEL AND [ron Co. : 
See Contracts Nos. 8. 20; Steel Rails. 


Mitten Bros. & MircHett : 
See Contract No. 50. 


Mings. DD. -O;: 
contracts Nos. 60—63, 1296. 


MoBerRLy, WALTER: 
exploratory surveys, British Columbia, 400. 
surveys, British Columbia, deposition, 1824. 


1896 


INDEX, 


Moteswortn, ArTHuR N. 


Mo.L.oy, JouN: 


contract No. 5A, 591. 
No. 14, 588, 593. 
No. 48, 594. 


cortract No. 5, 323. 
Nowlt eolo. 


See Engineer's Claim. 


Monc'ron CAR Co. : 
See 


Morse & Co. : 


See 


Morss, G. D.: 


MountTAIN SECTION : 
See 


MULHOLLAND, JOHN H.: 


Murpocu, WILLIAM: 


Contract No. 67. 


Contracts Nos. 41, 42. 


contract No. 41, 1050. 
No. 42, 1048, 1053. 


Contracts Nos. 60—63. 


contract No. 1, 102i. 


surveys (1871). 790. 

(1872), 797 
exploratory survey (1873), 799, 
preliminary survey (1873), 811. 
contract No, 12, 801. 

Nos. 14 and 15, 815. 

No. 48, 805, 808, 817. 

No. 66, 807, 814. 
alleged improper conduct, 800. 
terminus on Lake Nipissing, 805. 
relations with Rowan, 817. 


McCorp Trait Party, B. C. : 


McCormick, ANDREW : 


MacponaupD, A. P.: 


MacponaLp, Hon. JAMES : 


McDonatp, J. J.: 


MoILVAINE, SAMUEL : 


Moberly, 419. 


contract No. 42, 1079. 


contract No. 15, 977. 
No. 33, 981. 
Nos. 60—63, 933. 
system cf letting contracts, 984. 


alleged improper influence, 1293. 
contract No. 42, 1.93. 


contract No. 42, 299, 823. 
influencing clerks, &c , 306, 824. 


contract No. 48, 147. 


Mcintyre & WoRTHINGTON: 
See Contract No. 16. 


MACKENZIE, Hon, ALEXANDER: 


Minister of Public Works, 1784. 
location, 1785. 
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Mackenzis, Hon. ALEXANDER—continued, 


surveys, 1786. 
rontract No. 1, 1787. 
* Now 2; 3791. 
No. 3, 1792. 
No. 4, 1792. 
No. 5, 1794, 
No 5A, 1815. 
No. 6—I1, 1794. 
. No. 12, 1804. 
No. 13, 1804, 
No. 14, 1807. 
No. 15, 1809. 
Nos. 16 and 17, 1811. 
No. 18, 1812. 
No. 20, 1813. 
No. 25, 1815. 
No. 28, 1814. 
Nos. 30 and 31, 1814. 
No. 34, 1816. 
©. Mackenzie and Cooper, Fairman & Co., 1803, 
Fort Frances Lock, 1808. 


MAcKENZIE, CHARLES: 


steel rails, 188, 193, 
furnishing supplies, 196. 
land speculations, 198. 


McKenzie, Grier & Co.: 
See Contract No. 2. 


MAcKINTOsSH, CHARLES H.: 
contract No. 15 and tendering generally, 869. 
alleged improper influence, 869. 
See Assisting Newspapers. 
McLennan, Ropericx: 
surveys, British Columbia, 1513, 1533, 1552. 
contract No. 13, 1529, 
Nos. 13 and 25, 1534. 
No. 25, 1535, 
MoNico., Epmunp : 


surveys, British Columbia, 1732. 
Kitlope Valley Expedition, 1733. 
Lake Tochquonyala, 1739. 


McQurEEN, ALEXANDER: 
assisting newspapers, 722. 


MoRar, Wivuram : 
contracts Nos. 60 and 62, 1067. 


McTavisu, Grorce L.: 
| contract No. 4, 486. 
Naytor, Benzon & Co.: 
See Contract No. 11; Steel Raiis. 


NEEBING Hoven : 
See Contract No. 38. 


NEwsparers, ASSISTING : 
See Assisting Newspapers. 


NIcHOLSON, FRANK: 
contract No. 41, 1695, 
Nos. 41 and 42, 1085, 1099. 
No. 42, 1087, 1098, 1100, 1293. 
Nos. 48 and 66, 1101. 
GO* 


1898 INDEX, 


NIPIGON ; 
See Engineering. 


Nipissing, LAKE, TERMINUS ON: 
Murdoch, 805. 


Nrxon’s PURVEYORSHIP : 


Auuoway, W. F. 
employed by Nixon at 23 per cent. commission to purchase horses, 
382. 
Nixon’s judgment always consulted, 383. 
got contract for carrying mails, 383. 
Nixon lived in witness’s house, 385. 
bargains for freighting, how arrived at, 385. 
rates paid, 385. 
loads carried, 386. 
North-West Angle, 115 miles, 386. 
round trip eight to ten days, 286. 
rate, $2 per 100 lbs., 387. 
team, 9 days at $6, 388. 
certain reductions made, 389. 
carrying mails to section 14 once a week, 389. 
rate $65 a month, 389. 
provided carts for survey parties, 390. 
no private transactions with Nixon, except house, 393. 
as to certain horse purchases, 39}. 
kept only a memorandum, which book cannot be found, 396. 
certain other horse transactions, 397-400. 
failed to find memorandum books, 432. 
manner of making entries in diary, 433. 
names of sellers of horses not kept, 433. 
horses averaged, not detailed, 433 
Nixon’s motives in dealing with witness not interested, 435. 
manner of ascertaining weight of freighted goods, 436. 
also time employed in freighting, 436. 
charge for horse and cart to Emerson, $22.50, 438. 
practice as to vouchers, 438. 
further as to buying horses, 439. 
freighting to Fort Frances Lock, 439. 
carrying mail weekly to contract 15, $550 to $600 per month, 441. 


SUTHERLAND, P. 

supplied Nixon with certain goods, 448. 

Nixon lived in witness’s house, 448. 

private account, $900, written off, 449. 

further as to dealings between Sutherland and Nixon, 449. 

Nixon paid no board, 449. . 

witness felt the necessity of propitiating Nixon to secure patronage, 
451. 

respecting half-breed scrip, 451. 

Witness refused to buy scrip and Government account withdrawn, 
452. 

no dealings since, 452. 

applies to correct previous evidence, Chairman’s ruling, 547. 

witness’3 correction, 548. 


DroumMonp, H. M. 
explains system of auditing Canadian Pacific Railway accounts, 482. 
Nixon’s cheques countersigned by witness, 483. 
no supervision as to details of accounts or prices, 484, 
for some time vouchers returned monthly to Nixon, latterly sent to 
Ottawa, 4&4. 
Alloway’s receipt only certificate for purchase of 6th May, 1875, 485. 
his accounts generally certified by Nixon, not by engineers, 485. 
engineer’s certificates now necessary, 486. 
Ryan, J. 
witness tendered for mail contract, posted tender at Nixon’s office, 
490. 
contract given to Alloway at more than twice his price, 490. 
Nixon denied receiving tender, 490. 


Srrana, A. 
Bannatyne’s book-keener, 492, 
had transactions with Nixon, 493. 
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Nrxon’s PURVEYoRSHIP—continued. 


Strana, A.—continued. 
allowed him 10 per cent. discount for purchases on private account, 
493, 
rented to Nixon as Government Agent a warehouse $36 a month, 
494, 
building really belonged to Nixon, 495. 
Nixon leased to Witness, and witness to Government, by arrange- 
ment, 495. 
cost Nixon $1,500 ; possibly $400 spent for improvements, 496. 
Nixon, T. 
engaged from spring, 1875, till beginning of 1879, as purveyor and 
paymaster, 504. 
duties described, 504, 
had KE. G. Conklin and D. S. Currie as accountants, 504, 
is acquainted with the principles of book-keeping, 505. 
books not kept by double entry, 505. 
not satisfied with Oonklin’s method, 505. 
witness describes his administration, 506. 
management of Government store, 507. 
values not entered in store-book, 508. 
balance of supplies brought in by engineering parties placed in 
store, 511. 
goods placed in store entered in store-book, but not in general get of 
Canadian Pacific Railway accounts, 512. 
explains the system of sub-agencies, 513, 
does not remember when he became dissatisfied with Conklin’s book- 
keeping, 513. 
remembers recommending him for an increase of salary, 513. 
further as to dealing with sub-agents, 514, 
respecting John Brown’s account, 515. 
respeeting discrepancy of $4,000 in Conklin’s books, 515. 
respecting items deposited to witness’s private banking accounts, 517. 
money advanced to sub-agents, 518, 
respecting Canadian Pacific Railway moneys placed to private 
credit, 548. 
declines to show to what extent this was done, 549. 
refers to his book-keeper, 549. 
as to accounts with sub-agents, 552, 
cannot explain how John Brown’s account was balanced, 554, 
generally as to financial administration, 554. 
further as to deposits of money, 565. 
system of procuring supplies, 565, 
freightage tenders, 566. 
respecting buying horses, 567. 
had detailed statement of horse purchases, 567. 
Alloway’s books would show details, 568. 
had no private basiness with Alloway ; never endorsed his paper, 572. 
denies having got advantage as purveyor which he could not have 
as individual, 573. 
property returned from survey parties not credited, 574. 
further as to sub-agents’ accounts, 575. 
having heard Corklin’s examination, cannot explain unsatisfactory 
condition of books and financial transactions, 636. 
can suggest no way of investigating correctness of his statements 
to Government, 637. 
still deries endorsing for Alloway, states there must have been 
another Thomas Nixon, 751, 
further as to receipts placed to private credit, 752. 
further as to dealings with Alloway, 770—772. 
as to evidence given before Public Accounts Committee, 1830, 1831, 
as to private transactions with Alloway, 1830, 1831. 
Brown, G. 
manager Ontario Bank, 508. 
manner cf keeping Nixon’s bank account, 509. 
produces record of $1,000 note, W. F. Alloway maker, Thos. Nixon 
endorser, Nov 1875, discounted tor Alloway, 737, 
Alloway’s endorser was Thos. Nixon, purveyor, 763. 
Conxuin, E. G. 
Nixon’s book-keeper, 1875 to 1877, 556. 
object of ledger to keep workmen’s accounts, 556. 
duties as explained to him by Nixon, 557. 
his system of book-ke ‘ping, no record of aay transaction til] money 
paid for it, 558, 
603% 


1900 


INDEX. 


Nrxon’s Purveyrorsuip—continued. 
Conky, E. G.—continued. 


knew nothing of Nixon’s purchases till accounts came in, 558. 

entries in’ ledger without any reference to show where posted from, 
559. 

entries in day-book not posted in ledger, 559. 

several items not carried beyond the day-book, 560, 

no evidence in witness’s books as to moneys placed in Nixon’s pri- 
vate account, 562. 

books were not kept in correct manner, 563. 

cannot explain on what principle John Brown’s account was 
balanced by item $2,861.28, 563. 

evidence as to store-book 564. 

after having books in his possession for examination, re-states system 
followed, acknowledges in ordinary business would not have 
kept them by that method, 628. 

apart from detached papers, supply transactions not shown properly 
in the books, 630. 

if animals purchased were returned by survey parties, books did not 
record such transactions, 630. 

never investigated store-books, 631. 

sub-agents not charged with supplies forwarded, 631. 

no general account showing history of supplies, 631. 

moneys coming into purveyor’s hands entered in day-book but not 
posted to any other, 632. 

no means of informing himself of such receipts except by Nixon’s 
own statement, 633. 

books offer no explanation of settlement with John Brown, 635. 

admits the book-keeping to be unsatisfactory, 635. 


Currin, D. S. 


PARR, 


acted as commissariat officer to Carre’s party, 576. 

explains duty of sub-agent, 577. 
and manner of keeping accounts, 577 

sub-agent charged with amount of consigament, 579. 

furnished by purveyor with price-list, at which men were to be 
charged with goods, 579. 

ag sub-agent made monthly returns, 579. 

cannot say whether goods were invoiced to him by purveyor at cost 
or at selling prices, £80. 

in May, 1877, took over Conklin’s books, 581. 

state of affairs was not shown by them, 583. 

books never balanced, 583. 

not possible to trace transactions, 583. 

canaot understand entry to credit uf John Brown's account, 583. 
books afford no clue, 583. 

Nixon purchased supplies, certified correctness of account, and paid 

it, 585. 

witness introduced new system of accounts, 585. 
which he explains, 586. 

when witness took over books debits amounted to $39,697.20, credits 
to $8,816.58, 587. 

large amount written off on book-keeper’s assertion that accounts 
were settled, 587. 

J 


store-keeper from spring of 1875 to summer of 1880, 660. 

describes duties, 660 

system of store-keeping elucidated, 661. 

no values given in store-book, 661. 

stock statements showed actual articles in store, not what should be 
there, 662. 

describes robbery of office, 663. 

papers scattered on the floor, 663. 


Rowan, J. H. 


witness had no control over Nixon’s administration, 712. 


Bannatyne, A. G. B. 


had considerable dealings with Government through Nixon, 725. 
sold Nixon goods privately, also a house, 725. 

business done through witness’s manager, 725. 

Nixon received no advantage on account of his official position, 725. 


HESPELER, W. 


owned Nixon’s office, 726. 
building broken into between twelve and two at night, 726. 
describes the occurrence, 727. 
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Nrxon’s PurveyorsHip—continued. ® 


Noun, A. 
sub-contractor under Alloway, carrying mail to section 15, 788. 
_Alloway paid $225 a month, 789, 
mail to North-West Angle, once a week, 789. 
tendered for Fort Frances mail, $150 a month, 790. 
Alloway offered $120, 790. 
mode of transit, time occupied, &c., 790. 
carried Government freight for seven years, 790. 
price of horses and hiring rate of teams, 791. 
fifty dollars a high price in 1877, for horses without a pedigree, 791, 
apparent connection between Alloway and Nixon, 791. 
purchased Government stores from Alloway and Nixon, 792, 
his son sold oxen, carts and harness to Alloway, 793, 
price $65 each rather high, 793. 


Nrxon, Tuomas: 
paymaster-and-purveyorship, 504, 5/8, 626, 751, 770. 
t deposition as to evidence before Public Accounts Committee, 1831. 
See Nixon's Purveyorshiz. 


Nouin, Auaustin: 
Nixon’s purveyorship, 788. 
Nortu-West TrRANSPoRTATION Co. : 
See Contracts Nos. 34, 52, 69. 


OtiveR, Dayrpson & Co. : 
See Contracts Nos. 4, 24. 


O’LovuaHLin, Macroy: 
steel rails, 778. 
assisting newspapers, 778. 
ONDERDONK, ANDREW : 
See Contracts Nos, 60--63. 


OnTARIO CAR Co.: 
See Contract No. 63. 


OPERATING PEMBINA BRANCI: 
See Contract No. 43. 


OPERATING TELEGRAPH: 
See Contracts Nos. 1--4. 


Parr, JOHN: 
Nixon's purveyorship, 660. 


Passes, Rocky Mounratns: 


Moberly, 404, 427, 1825. 
Horetzky, 1241, 1254, 1719. 
McLennan, 1514. 

Smith, M., 1555, 1582, 1594. 
Fleming, 1668. 


Pracu, C.: 
See Contract No. 5. 


PEMBINA BRANCH : 
See Contracts Nos. 5, 5A, 33, 43, 49. 


Perkins & Co.: 
See Contract No. 20. 


1902 INDEX. 


Pittow, Hersty & Co.» 
See Contract No. 32. 


PoLicy oF THE GOVERNMENT: 


Tupper, Sir CHARLES. 
early completion Thunder Bay to Red River, 1261. 
correct estimates of great importance, 1261. 
consequent extension of time for tenders, 1261. 
to give assurance that rapid development of country and speedy 
construction of railway would be carried out with as much des: © 
patch as consistent with public resources, 1286. 
Parliament authorized building 125 miles of railway in British 
Columbia, 1287. ; 
Fiemina, S. 
public interest suffered from patronage being in hands of political 
party, 1317. 
policy from first to last to get best and cheapest line, 1317. 
grew as work went on, 1317. 
ronte generally selected on engineering principles, 1318. 
Macxkenzip, Hon. A. 
states view as to testimony regarding Government policy, 1785. 
Fleming sole director of surveys, though frequently consulted by 
Minister, 1785. 
policy was to obtain best and shortest line between Thunder Bay and 
Rat Portage, 1805 
water stretches to be utilized, 1805. 


Pope, Hon, Joun HENky : 
contract No. 15, 1303. 
No. 42, 1302. 
No. 48, 1302. 
alleged improper influence, 1301,1304. 


PRACTICE OF DEPARTMENT : 
See Department of Railways ani Canals. 


PRAIRIE SECTION: 
See Contracts Nos, 48, 66. 


PourcEtu & Ryan: 
See Contract No. 41. 


PourcreLt, Ryan, Goopwin & Co.: 
See Contract No. 61. 


RAILS PURCHASE OF : 
See Steel Rails ; Contracts Nos. 6, 7, 8,9 an1 10, 11,'44—47, 53—55. 


Rarts, TRANSPORTATION OF : 
See Contracts Nos. 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 34, 39, 52, 69, 70. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION : 


See Contracts Nos. 5, 5A, 12, 13, 11, 15, 16, 25, 33, 37, 41, 42, 48, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66; 
Engineering. 


Ratitway Location: 


See Engineering. 


RAILWAy OPERATING : 


Lynskey, T. J. 
superintendent on Pembina Branch and of line from Selkirk 
easterly, 781. 
condition of road-bed wher witness took charge, 782. 
originally too wide, 782. 
spee1 had to be reduced to five or six miles an hour, 782. 
now ballasted and in good order, 782 
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RAILWAY OPpERATING—continued. 


Lynskey, T. J.—continued. 
traffic heavy, present rolling stock, 784. 
earnings 10th February to 30th June, $104,975.69, 784, 
net earnings, $26,083.68, 785. 
working expenses and maintenance, 75 per cent. of grosy earn« 
ings, 785. 
climatic influences favourable as compared with Intercolonial, 785. 


RAILWAYS AND CANALS, DEPARTMENT OF: 
See Department of Railways ani Canals. 


Rat River Iron Brivge: 
See Contract No. 56 


REcEIVING TENDERS: 
See System cf Letting Contracts. 


Rep River Crossina: 
Carre, 177. 
Jarvis, 297. 
Bain, 618. 
Rowan, 688, 745, 820. 
Schultz, 720. 
Bannatyne, 724. 


Rep Rrver INUNDATIONS: 


Jarvis, E. W. 
instructed in 1872 to report on most favourable crossing, 294. 
took considerable evidence, channel of river widening, rain fall 
decreasing, 295. 
opposite Winaipeg, has widened fifty feet in nine years, channel is 
also deeper, 296. 
Sure, W. O. 
channels of Red ard Assineboine Rivers, widened by one-third, 665. 
Statistics as to rapidity, 646. 
no probability of inundations, 667. 
no danger from ice jams, 667. 
ice brittle, easily breaks, 667. 
thinks cultivation will lessen volume, 668. 
rise of Lake Manitoba, 668. 
Rowan, J dH. 
though river has widened, there are places where it has not ; there- 
fore chance of flood not diminished, 747. 


Rep River TRANsporTATION Co. : 
See Contracts Nos. 18, 28. 


Report, Smrrn’s : 
See Smith, M.; Fleming. 


REYNOLDS, Tuomas: 
purchase of rails, 1090, 


Roxpinson, WILLIAM : 
See Contract No. 36, 


Route: 
CAMPBELL, H. M. 
warden of county of Portage la Prairie, 143. 
gives evidence as to advantages to arise from a deflection of the line 
southerly to the Portage, 144. 
McIzvatng, S. 
lives at Portage la Prairie, 146. 
gives evidence in the same direction as previous witness, 148, 
Jarvis, E. W. 
line south of Lake Manitoba more expedient on engineering 
grounds, 297. 


1904 


RoutrE—continued. 


‘Rowan, JaAmxs H.: 


INDEX. 


Fuuurr, R. 
country north of Lake Manitoba not fit fer settlement, 476. 
railway west of Winnipeg, as now being constructed, far more 
desirable, 476. 
Conners, J. L. 
describes route by the Narrows, 599. 
from Narrows to Fort Pelly, splendid grazing country, 600. 
Swan River valley best agricultural country witness ever saw, 6(1. 
further as to the route west of Winnipeg, 604. 
Bain, J. F. 
not aware that any engineer or Member of Parliament held lands. 
near Selkirk or influenced decision in favour of crossing there, 618; 
Rowan. J. H. 
advocated going direct to the mouth of the Nipigon, 678. 
thinks route by Narrows decided on in 1874, oc spring of 1875, 678. 
no engineering difficulties north of Lake Manitoba, 678. 
crossing at Selkirk fixed 1874, 688. 
no engineer or Member of Parliament interested, 689. 
most direct route, irrespective of local traffic, sought for, 733. 
Witness’s views as to this policy, 733 
competition with other transcontinental lines, 734. 
cost of bridging about same at Selkirk and Winnipeg, 745. 
Government owned land at Selkirk, not elsewhere, 745. 
this crossing selected by witnesa, 820. 
directed to select where Government owned land, other things being 
equal, 820. 
would repeat selection now, 821. 
Scuvyrz, J., M.P. 
knows of no Member of Parliament but himself and Bannatyne 
interested in Selkirk crossing, 720. 
most of the property acquired since Selkirk was selected, 720. 
BANNATYNE, A. G. B. 
selection of Selkirk not due to improper influences, 724. 
Topper, Sir CHARLES. 
climatic conditions weighed infavourof Burrard Inlet as against Port 
Simpson, 1287. 
Femina, S. 
beyond that cf getting best and cheapest line, not aware of any 
Government policy, 1317. 
route selected on engineering principles generally, 1318. 
witness differed from Government as to location of second 100 
miles west of Red River, 1318. 
that route involved extremely heavy grades and expensive river 
crossing, 1318. 
does not remember an earlier instance where he was controlled by 
Government policy, 1319. 
Yellow Head Pass practically adopted in 1872, 1320. 
Pembina Branch location made in 1874 to connect with the American 
system, 1320. 
some years elapsed before American system extended to Pembina, 
1320. 
Winuipeg not regarded when line was located, 1321. 
location between Selkirk and Livingstone by the Narrows in 1875, 
1321. 
the Narrows route determined by engineering reasons, 1321, 
Selkirk had already been adopted for crossing, 1322. 
how much of present railway route was seen by witness on his trans— 
continental trip, 1397. 
witness’s views as to Selkirk crossing, 1684, 


surveys (1871), 669. 
(187), 677. 
(1873), 677. 
(1874), 679, 687. 
contract No. 1, 690, 730. 
No. 4, 692. 
No. 5, 680, 687, 819. 
No. 5A, 731, 748. 
No. 14, 693, 731, 744, 822. 
Nos. 14 and 15, 690, 731, 821. 
No. 15, 713, 738, 745, 821. 
No. 18, 747. 
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Rowan, JAmMEs H.—continued. 


contract No. 33, 748. 
No 34, 712. 
No. 36, 749. 
No. 48, 750, 820. 
line north of Lake Manitoba, 678, 687, 732. 
Red River Crossing, 688, 745, 820, 822. 
to Fort Pelly, 689. 
construction (1875), 689. 
Nixon’s purveyorship, 712. 
alleged improper influence, 689. 
relations with Murdoch, 822. 


Rurran, Henry N.: 
exploratory surveys, 21. 
location survey, 23. 
contract No 1, 34. 
Nos. 14 and 15, 33. 
No. 15, 25, 36. 
No. 59, 35, 
Ryan, Huan: 
contract No. 25, 1219, 1239, 1245. 
No. 41,1231, 1239, 1245. 
No. 61, 1235. 
system of letting contracts, 1238. 
alleged improper influence, 1239. 
Ryan, JAMES: 
exploratory surveys, party K, 488. 
Nixon’s purveyorship, 490. 
Ryan, JoHN: 
contract No. 48, 476. 
No. 59, 482. 
No, 64, 481. 


SAMUEL, FE. : 
See Coniract No. 20. 


ScHREIBER, COLLINGWOOD: 


location and construction, 1767. 
British Columbia, 1783. 
contract No. 15, 1769, 1782. 
No. 25, 1776. 
Nos. 25 and 41, 1771. 
Nos. 25, 41 and 42, 1772. 
No. 42, 1768, 1779, 1834. 
No. 48) 1771 
practice as to estimating works, 1780. 
letter from Secretary to Commission with interrogatory, 183%. 
answer, 1832, 


Scuuttz, Joun, M.P.: 

assisting newspapers, 717, 720. 

Fraser and Grant-Whitehead partnership, 718. 

Red River Crossing, alleged improper influence, 720. 
SECURITIES : 

Trudeau, 82, 


SHIELDS, JOBN : 
contract No. 42, 307. 
Srrron, GuAss & Co.: 
See Contracts Nos. 1, 2. 


SIFTON, JOHN: 
contract No. 1, 89, 105, 324. 
No. 13, 100, 
No. 14, 103, 264. 
Srrron, Warp & Co,: 


See Contracts Nos. 13, 23. 


1906 IN DEX. 
SMELLIE, W. B.: 


contract No. 5 A, 1348. 
Nos. 14 and 15, 1470, 1484. 
No. 15, 1497. 
No. 25, 1614. 
No. 48, 1421. 


SmiTH, JAMes N.: 
contract No. 37, 949. 

No. 42, 938. 

No. 61, 952. 
relations with Chapleau, 947. 


Smiru, Marcus: 


surveys, 1505, 1569, 1594, 1603. 
British Columbia, 1503, 1509, 1553, 1582, 1593, 1598. 
Lake Nipissing to head of Lake Superior, 1585. 
west of Red River, 1592, 1611. 
contract No. 13, 1570. 
Nos. 13 and 25, 1589, 1604. 
No. 14, 1574, 
Nos. 14 and 15, 1580, 1593, 1597, 1607. 
No. 15, 1572, 1595, 1605. 
Nos. 41 and 42, 1602. 
Georgian Bay Branch, 1569. 
management of Engineering Department, 1587, 1596. 
suppression of map, 1594. 
location report, 1598. 


SMITHS Map: 

SuitH, M. 
map prepared by witness suppressed, 1594. 

FLEMING, S. 
reference to Smith’s map, 1626. 
suppressed because incorrect, 1626. 
not based on sufficien'ly accurate information, 1626. ; 
Mackenzie in telegraphing for him did not ask him to report against 

Smith’s views, 1628, i 

Mackenzie expressed his views to witness respecting Smith, 1628. 


Smita, W. Osporne: 


Red River inundationg, 665. 
rise of Lake Manitoba, 668. 


SPIKES: 
See Contracts Nos. 29, 32, 30, 50. 


Sr. ANDREW’s Rapips: 
| See Red River Crossing. 


STATION Burnpinas: 
See Contract No. 49. 


STEEL Rais, 187475: 


MaAckEnzig, C, : 
special partner with Cooper, Fairman & Co. from 1872; share, $15,000, 
188. 


no share in management; not aware of tender till notified by public 
prints, 189. 

gave notice of intention to retire, 189. 

never saw contract, 189. 

took $15,000 in notes in payment of capital, 189. 

refused profits on contracts with Government, 189. 

interview with Premier, 190. 

terms of partnership, 190. 

no balance sheet, 192. 

thinks capital impaired one-half, 192. 

nothing yet paid on notes, 192. 

would have preferred remaining in firm, 194. 

Cooper, Fairman & Co. did not buy on commission, 195. 

20 connection with any Government contract, 196. 
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STEEL Rats, 1874-7 5—continued. 


Mackenzig, C.—continued. 
furnished supplies to Sutherland and to some engineers and con~ 
tractors, 196. 
understanding as to general partnership, 200. 
decision as to retirement communicated before newspaper con- 
troversy, 203. 
TRUDEAU, T. 
tenders produced, 833. 
Mersey Co. (Cooper, Fairman & Co.) offer 5,000 to 10,000 tons ; 
contract for 20,000 tons, 834. 
correspondence with Cox & Green, 835. 
increased quantity ordered from Cooper, Fairman & Co., 841. 
witness cannot explain correspondence with Buckingham, 843. 
no Order-in-Council awarding contracts Nos. 6—11 on record, 843. 
no record indicating by what authority secretary informed tenderers 
of acceptance, 844. 
no report on record showing quantity of rails required for use in 1874, 
1817. 
no record of Buckingham’s replies to Cooper’s telegrams, 1817. 
not usual that correspondence between tenderers and private secre- 
tary should take place, 1818. 
the Minister decided upon the e contracts himself, witness’s judg- 
meat not asked, 1818. 
Cooper, J. 
of Cooper, Fairman & Co., 915. 
relations with C. Mackenzie, 917. 
notification of withdrawal, 919. 
dissolution postponed till fairman’s return, 919. 
conditions of partnership, 920. 
denies Chas. Mackenzie’s statement as to loss of capital, 921. 
Fairman left for England December, 1874, returned March, 1875, 922. 
correspondence with Buckingham, 922, 


REYNOLDS, T. 
agent, Ebbw Vale Co. and Aberdare (o., 1000. 
tendency of market downward in fall of 1874, 1001. 
steady fall till 1879, 1002. 
prices November, 1874, March, 1875, and July, 1879, compared, 1002. 
thought in November, 1874, rails had touched bottom, 1002, 


FARMAN, F. 
time by first advertisement too short, 1171. 
England principal source of supply, 1172. 
no large contracts previously, 1172. 
no recollection as to certain hypothecated rails, 1173. 
custom of rail trade, 1173. 
advertising may stiffen market, 1174. 
brokers percentage, 4 to 1 per cent., 1175. 
had been preparing for rail tenders for 12 months, 1179 
his firm acting as agents, 1184. 
Charles Mackenzie’s relations with firm, 1187. 
retirement of a member a matter of record, 1187. 
dissolution in January, 1875, virtual, not legal, 1188. 
document providing for retirement, 1189. 
formal dissolution registered on witness’s return from England, 1190. 
FLEMING, S. 
reasons for purchasing in 1874-75, 1350. 
witness’s recommendation, 1350. 
advices from England as to prices, 1350. 
apart from his memorandumof 1876 his memory shaky, 1350. 
witness reads memorandum ; explains why made, 1351. 
called on by Minister to prepare it, 1352. 
knowledge of prices derived from Sandberg, 1352. 
Sandberg paid according to number of rails inspected, 1352. 
acted principally on his counsel, 1353. 
witness did not advise as to quantity, 1354. 
declines to state whether more than an informal conversation pre 
ceded action, 1354. 
written reports usual in respect of Intercolonial, 1354. 
chief reason for purchase: low price, 1355. 
cannot say how soon he then thought they would be required, 1356. 
quantity decided on after tenders received, 1356. 
thought rails had touched bottom, 1356. 
cannot say why time for tenders extended, 1358. 
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Street Raius, 1874-75 —continued. 


FLemine, §$.—continued. 


produces Sandberg’s diagram of fluctuation, 1358. 

corrects prior statement as to prices, 1383. 

cannot find Sandberg’s Iectters, 1618. 

must have been received in summer of 1874, 1618. 

impression that rails were selling at near cost, 1619, 

steel] rails first made in 1861 or 1862, 1619. 

improvements in manafacture, 1620. 

cannot remember whether Sandberg gave reasons why rails would 
not go lower, 1621. : 

as to witness’s opinion of the advisability of purchasing at that time, 
1622, 

hesitation in beginning construction partly political, 1622. 

as to quantity circumstances then demanded, 1623. 

reason; for advising the purcbase, 1623—1625. 

letter from Sandberg produced, dated 17th December, 1874, 1620. 

several letters from Sandberg volunteering information, 1665. 


Burp, T. R. 


first letter from Sandberg to be found dated November, 1874, 1665. 


Braovy, F. 


thinks answer to Cooper’s letter of 29th December. 1874, directed by 
Minister through Buckingham ; recognises handwriting, 1764. 


Mackenzig, Hon. A. 


STEEL Raixs, 1879: 


Fleming recommended purchase of as large a lot as possible assoon as 
possible, 1794. 

every probability of several hundred miles being placed under contract 
within a year, 1795. 

as to prices, adopted Fleming’s reasons, 1798. 

thought eight days sufficient notice to induce English competition, 1798- 

afterwards advised to extend time, 1798. 

first quantity spoken of by Fleming, 40,000 tons, 1798. 

does not recollect the Aberdare Co. was passed over, 1800. 

correspondence with Mersey Co. carried on by Trudean, 1800. 

no public competition in respect to contract No. 11, 1802. 

no recollection of Crawford’s offer, 1802. 

correspondence with Charles Mackenzie, 1803. 

See Contracts Nos.6—1l. 


Turrer, Sir CHARLES. 


STEPHENSON, Rurvs, M.P.: 


St. JEAN, Dr.: 


STonE Fort: 


in the summer of 1879, 5,000 tous required, 1275 
Reynolds instructed to send circulars to wakers for tenders, 1276. 
to accept the lowest, 1276. 
he acted under the directions of the Department, 1276. 
reported the result, 1276. 
reason for calling for small amount, 1276. 
large demand would enhance price, 1276. 
witness before leaving for England directed advertisements to be 
published, 1276. 
went to England with Sir John Macdonald and Sir Leonard Tilley, 
1276, 
in Italy when tenders received, 1276. 
on returo to London carried on communications with tenderers, 1276. 
through Fleming and Reynolds, 1276. 
accepted lowest tenderers and asked them to double amount, 1276. 
thus obtained 50,000 tons at low prices, 1276. 
Order-in-Council for 30,000, 1276. 
low prices reasor for obtaining more, 1276. 
would result in very considerable saving of public money, 1276. 
Wallace & Co. declined to enter into contract, 1277. 
contracts awarded to lowest tenderers in all cases, 1277. 
no member of Parliament or other person benefitted, 1277. 
See Contracts Nos. 44 —17, 53—55. 


contract No. 15, alleged improper influence, 971. 


contract No. 4, 1246, 


See Red River Crossing. 
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Srrana, ANDREW: 
Nixon’s purveyorship, 492. 


STRONACH, JOHN: 
contract No 1, 639. 


No. 2, 611. 
No. 4, 641. 
South Pembina Branch telegraph, 642. 
SUPPLIES : 
See Contracts ; Engineering ; Fort Frances Lock ; Nixon's Purveyorship. 
SURVEYS: 


See Engineering. 


SUTHERLAND, Huau: 
Fort Frances Lock, 330, 829. 
alleged misconduct, 338, 342, 


SUTHERLAND, JAMES: 


Fort Frances Lock, 452, 578, 807. i 


SUTHERLAND, PErer: 


Nixon’s purveyorship, 447. 
correction, 547. 


Surton & THiIRtTKELL: 
See Contract No. 4. 


Sutron & THompson: 


See Contract No. 4. 


BUTTON hy Pe: 


contract No. 4, 1032, 1069. 
No. 15, 1040. 


System or Lerting Contracts: 


Macponaup, A. P. 
wrong from beginning to end, 98t. 
especially a money deposit, 98t. 
how it works, 984. 
lowest tender system relieves Government of responsibility, 984. 
temptations to officials to give information, 984. 
never got information prior to putting in tender, 985, 
system induces speculative tenders, 985. 
collusion amongst contractors, 985. 
throws contracts into the hands of ignorant capitalists, 987. 
large deposits impoverish contractor, £88. 
bulk sum contracts not the proper principle, 988. 
approves of schedules of quantities, 989. 
TrupeEau, T. 
no record kept of time when tenders received, 994. 
clerks instructed to attach envelopes, 994. 
these instructions have been very partially carried out, 994, 
Goopwin, J. 
reliable contractors better for the public, 1011, 
schedule of prices better than balk sum, 1012. 
Ryan, H. 
bulk sum system an advantage to contractor, 1239, 
schedule prices no injustice to public, 1239, 
FLemina, 4. 
exact quantities desirable, not essential, 1377. 
inaccuracies due to insufficient knowledge as to muskeg country, 
130i, 
strictly accurate quantities not very essential, 1378. 
generally as to receiving and opening tenders, 1384. 
practice of making calculation of cost before inviting tenders, 1407. 
advice to Minister as to acceptance or otherwise of tenders generally 
verbal, 1408. 
no recollection of embodying any estimate of work about to be let 
in a report, 1408, 


1910 INDEX, 


a _ 


TAYLOR: 
See Contract No. 13. 


TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE: 


See Contracts Nos. 1—4. 


TENDERING: 
See Contracis. 


TENDERS, RECORDING RECEIPT OF: 
See System of Letting Contracts. 


THIRTKELL, JOHN: 
contract No. 4, 39. 


THompson, M. M.: 
Fort Frances Lock, 6:9. 


TIEs: 

See Contracts ‘Noe, 23, 36, 59. 
TocHQUONYALA LAKE: 

See Horetzky ; McNicol; Gamsby. 
Toronto Iron Bripae Co: 

See Contract No. 71. 
TRUDEAU, TOUSSAINT : 


practice of Department, 1, 38, 42, 1817. 
contract No. 1, telegraph, 4, 37, 38, 40, 43, 50, 60. 


No. 2 do ‘18, 39, 43 
No 3 do 38, 45, 833. 
No. 4 do 45, 1817. 


No. 5, construction, Pembina Branch, 48, 50, 54. 
No. 5A, extension of No. 5, 51. 

Nos. 6—11, purchase of rails, 833, 841, 1817. 
No. 12, Georgian Bay Branch, 844. 

No. 13, construction, 69, 81. 

No. 14, do 65, 75. 

No, 15 do 66, 67, 75. 

No. 16, Canada Central extension, 846, 1215. 
No. 17, transportation of rails, 846. 

No. 18 do do 847, 966, 1152. 
No. 19, engineers’ house, 867. 

No. 20, transportation cf rails, 927. 

No, 21 do da 867. 

No. 22 do do 932. 

No, 23, ties, 868. 

No. 24, house, 868. 


a 
ee 


No. 25, construction, Sunshine Creek to English River, 71. 


No 26, engine house, 868, 933, 971. 

No. 27, transportation of rails, 933. 

No. 28 do do 934, 1046, 1152. 
No. 29, spikes, 934. 

No. 30, bolts and nuts, 934. 

No. 31 do British Columbia, 937. 
No. 32, spikes, 937. 

No. 32A, engineers’ houses, 963, 990. 


No, 33, track-laying and ballasting, St. Boniface to Emerson, 


51, 85, 64, 75. 
No. 34 transportation of rails, 856, 965. 
No. 35, spikes, 957. 
No. 36, ties, 57, 60 
No. 37, Georgian Bay Branch, 993, 
No. 38, Neebing Hotel, 958, 
No, 39, transportation of rails, 958, 973. 
No. 40, engine house, 972, 991, 


No. 41, construction, English River to Eagle River, 75. 


No, 42 do 13.30 be 


INDEX. . 1913 


TRUDEAU, Toussaintr—tinued, 


contract No. 43, operating railway, 1047, 
Nos. 44—47, purchase of rails, 959. 
No. 48, construction, 100 miles west of Red River, 82, 866. 
No. 49, station buildings, 59, 64. 
No. 50, spikes, 975, 1153. 
No. 51, bolts and nuts, 976, 1153. 
No. 52, transportation of rails, 992. 
Nos. 53—55, purchase of rails, 997, 1154. 
No. 56, 1ron bridge, 995. 
No. 57, railway frogs, 996. 
No. 58, iron turn-tables, 1154. 
No. 59, ties, 87. 
No. 60, construction, British Columbia, 1154. 


No. 61 do do 1204. 
No. 62 do do 1206. 
No. 63 do do 1207. 


No. 64, bridge over Red River, 1209. 
No. 65, passenger cars, 1210. 
No. 66, second 100 miles west of Red River, 87, 1212. 
No. 67, box and platform cars, 1211. 
No. 68, postal and baggage cars, 1211, 
No. 69, transportation of rails, 1213. 
No. 70 do do 1212. 
No. 71, iron superstructure, 1214. 
Nos. 72—76, entered into after date of Commission, 1214. 
No. 77, wire fencing, 1214. k 
securities and payments on account, 82. 
Pembina Branch, 89. 
system of recording receipt of tenders, 994. 


Truro PsTent FrRoaG Co.: 
See Contract No. 57. 


Trautos, Lievt.-GOVERNOR: j 
general supervision in British Columbia, 147. 


Tupper, Sir CHARLES: 

policy of Government, 1261. 

contract No 15, 1277. 
No. 37, 1275. 
Nos. 41 and 42, 1261, 1272. 
Nos. 53—55, 1275. 
Nos. 60—63, 1286. 

alleged improper influence, 1271, 1280, 1292. 

influencing clerks, 1272. 


T py-TABLEs: 
q 


Turrte, CHarues R.: 


See Contract No. 58. 


assisting newspapers, 723. 
alleged improper influence, 764. 


Uprer & Co.: 
See Contract No. 43. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND : 


transportation of ruils from, 958, 973. 
See Contract No. 39. 


Wapp.Le & Smite: 
See Contracts Nos. 1, 3, 4. 


WADDLE, JOHN: 


contract No. 3, 1118. 
No. 4, 1102, 1112, 


West CumMBERLAND IRON AND Sree Co. 
See Contracts Nos. 9 and 10, 44—47, 53—55; Steel Rails. 


eae Re CARA: Cs SPE So eae heel 


INDEX. 


WHITEHEAD, CHARLES: 

contract No. 14, 327. 

\ .. No: 15, 203. 

; whe} railway ties, 210. 

, assisting newspapers, 328. 


WHITEHEAD, JOSEPH : bi 
contract No. 5, 212. 
- No. 5A, 243. 

No. 14, 238, 

No. 15, 215, 240, 605, 626, 
assisting newspapers, 242, 606, 627. 
influencing clerks, 242. 
WuitEHeaD, Rurran & Ryawn:- 


See Contracts Nos, 59, 64. 


Witiramson, Masor: 

See Horetzky. 
‘WILSON, G. M.: wl 
Fort Frances Lock, 442, 525. 
alleged misconduct, 534. 
WINNIPEG, FIRST 100 MILES WEST oF: 

See Contract No. 48.” 


WINNIPEG, SECOND 100 MILES WEST oF: 
See Contract No. 66. 


WINNIPEG TEMPORARY BRIDGE: 
See Contract No. 64. 


WooDLAND SECTION: 
See Contracts Nos. 13, 14, 15, 25, 41, 42; Engineering. 


YALE : 
transportation of-rails to, 958, 973. 
See Contract No. 39. 
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